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PREFACE. 


It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  that  this  book  is  not  in  any  sense  intended 
to  be  a  general  text-book  of  medicine,  nor  even  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
of  the  diseases  met  with  in  China.  Some  of  these,  such  as  phthisis, 
pneumonia,  and  so  forth,  differ  clinically  in  no  respects  from  the  same 
diseases  as  encountered  in  the  West,  and  are  therefore  left  untouched  or 
only  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  their  distribution  or  otherwise  merely 
alluded  to  in  these  pages. 

Our  aim  is  to  present  to  medical  men  working  in  China,  both  Chinese 
and  foreign,  a  concise  account  of  the  special  diseases  they  will  meet  with 
in  their  own  practice  in  this  Empire.  A  complete  account  of  many  of 
these  diseases  might  be  obtained  from  the  voluminous  literature  of 
tropical  medicine,  and  of  most  of  those  remaining  from  general  medical 
literature.  We  present  them  in  one  volume  of  a  reasonable  size  and  with 
constant  and  special  reference  to  their  modifications  as  brought  about 
by  the  hygienic  habits  and  the  racial  peculiarities  of  the  people  of  China, 
and  draw  our  illustrative  cases  from  practice  among  the  same. 

It  has  been  possible  only  to  allude  here  and  there  to  questions  and 
studies  arising  out  of  this  vast  and  promising  field  for  comparative  medical 
research,  the  disproval  and  establishment  of  medical  theories  by  reference 
and  comparison  with  the  conditions  and  findings  under  widely  differing 
civilisations.  Such  questions  are  raised  under  discussion  of  the  etiology 
of  beri-beri,  the  relation  of  carcinoma  and  gout,  plague  infection,  and  at 
many  other  points,  but  we  would  emphasize  that  this  field  is  enormous  in 
possibilities  for  future  usefulness  and  would  warrant  the  attention  of 
special  research  workers. 

This  work  is  illustrated  very  largely  by  photographs  of  diseased  con- 
ditions among  the  Chinese;  most  of  them  being  of  our  own  taking  and  the 
majority  having  never  been  published.  A  certain  number  have  appeared 
only  in  the  China  Medical  Journal.  Others  have  been  taken,  with  permis- 
sion, from  recent  works  on  pathology,  parasitology,  tropical  medicine,  and 
so  forth,  and  acknowledgement  is  made  in  the  text. 

Complete  acknowledgement  has  been  made  as  far  as  possible  of  all 
sources  of  outside  information  and  illustration  in  the  text  of  the  book.     Tf 
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there  be  any  lack  thereof  it  is  altogether  unwitting  and  we  ask  forgiveness 
for  the  same.  We  would  express  our  special  indebtedness  to  Doctor 
John  Bell,  Superintendent  Government  Ci\nl  Hospital,  Hongkong,  and 
Fleet  Surgeon  Edward  Sutton,  R.  N.,  for  their  permission  to  use  a  number 
of  most  interesting  microphotographs  which  will  mostly  be  found  in  the 
chapter  on  Diseases  Caused  by  Metazoal  Parasites.  Certain  subjects 
have  been  felt  to  be  best  illustrated  by  cases  and  verbatim  comments 
by  the  original  reporters.  Such  quotations  are  printed  in  smaller  type 
and  the  break  in  continuity  may  be  avoided  where  desired  by  reading 
the  larger  type  only. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  CONDITIONS  OF  PRACTICE  IN  CHINA. 

I.  Modem  Scientific  Practice. 

It  is  with  the  conditions  of  practice  of  scientific  medicine  among 
the  native  people  of  China  that  we  have  to  deal.  The  care  of  our  own 
people  in  this  land  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  considerable  body  of  well- 
trained  physicians  and  surgeons,  most  of  whom  are  in  private  practice  and 
largely  confine  their  attentions  to  their  own  nationals.  The  majority  of 
these  practitioners  do  more  or  less  work  among  well-to-do  natives,  but 
their  limited  knowledge  of  the  language  and  the  conditions  of  the  native 
life  do  not  bring  them  in  suiTiciently  close  contact  with  the  body  of  the 
people  to  warrant  a  claim  to  native  practice.  For  the  conscientious 
private  practitioner,  native  practice  is  not  yet  available  as  a  life  work. 
It  is  the  missionary  physician,  the  port  health  officer,  the  customs  surgeon, 
who  are  in  "native  practice"  or  in  a  position  to  study  the  conditions 
thereof;  men  whose  support  is  not  dependent  on  native  fees.  The  trained 
native  assistant  with  his  certificate  of  proficiency,  and  even  the  Chinese 
student  with  his  degree  taken  in  Europe  or  America,  is  hardly  yet  able  to 
make  a  living  in  practice.  Yet  there  are  several  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment, both  in  the  treaty  ports  and  in  the  interior,  and  time  will  change 
things  speedily. 

Dr.  Martin,  in  The  Awakening  of  China,  says  of  those  practising 
medicine  among  the  natives:  "In  treating  the  sick,  a  medical  man 
requires  as  much  courage  and  tact  as  if  he  were  dealing  with  lunatics." 
This  is  a  strong  statement,  but  pregnant  with  truth.  The  truth  does  not 
lie  in  any  lack  of  Chinese  mentality,  but  between  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  and  the  stran-^eness  of  the  practitioner.  The  latter  is  a  foreigner 
with  strange  and  outlandish  ideas  and  new  ways.  From  his  hair  to  his 
boots  he  is  an  unknown  cjuantity.  The  people  understand  him  about 
as  well  as  he  understands  them  and  no  better.  If  he  speaks  the  language 
and  understands  it,  half  the  diiTiculty  of  practice  is  immediately  removed. 
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If  he  is  a  man  of  courage  and  of  tact,  four-tenths  more.     There  remains 
a  tenth  which  the  foreigner  will  never  remove. 

There  are  four  positions  in  which  we  meet  the  Chinese  patient— 1« 
itinerary  work;  in  his  home  near  the  hospital;  in  the  out-patient  department; 
and  in  the  hospital.  They  are  satisfactory  from  the  practitioner's  stand- 
point in  the  reverse  of  the  order  given.  Itinerary  practice,  except  as  a 
form  of  advertisement  (and  we  use  the  term  in  a  legitimate  sense)  is  in  our 
opinion  a  waste  of  time/  Infrequent  visits  to  new  groups  of  patients, 
with  scanty  supplies,  among  strangers  and  unsought,  are  conditions 
practically  prohibitive  to  satisfactory  results.  Even  as  a  measure  of 
drawing  patients  to  the  hospitals  we  believe  that  the  general  impression  is 
that  it  is  thoroughly  unsatisfactory.  The  practice  of  medicine  in  native 
homes  is  a  step  in  advance.  One  is  called,  and  therefore  wanted;  one  is 
in  a  position  to  ask  a  satisfactory  fee,  and  one's  services  are  therefore 
appreciated,  and,  having  paid  for  the  services,  an  attempt  will  be  made 
to  follow  out  the  directions.  But  the  conditions  for  obtaining  results  in 
either  medicine  or  surgery  will  not  prove  encouraging.  Medicines  are  ir- 
regularly administered  or  not  at  all.  Dressings  are  changed,  removed,  and 
fussed  with;  native  physicians  are  called  in  and  native  drugs  administered 
between  visits. 

"We  have  known  a  patient  to  swallow  a  sulphur  ointment  for  a  cough  and  rub 
a  cough  mixture  three  times  daily  over  the  body  covered  with  itch!  Then  again  our 
medicines  are  often  augmented  by  Chinese  nostrums  on  the  principle,  we  suppose,  that 
two  halves  make  one  whole." — D.  Main,  Hangchow. 

One  is  not  supposed,  according  to  Chinese  etiquette,  to  make  a  sub- 
sequent visit  unless  invited  to  do  so,  and  therefore  no  systematic  treat- 
ment can  be  instituted.  If  things  go  well  one  may  be  called  again.  If 
things  go  badly,  one  certainly  will  not  be. 

"  A  Chinaman  is  not  apt  to  apply  for  more  medicine  unless  the  first  he  gets  does 
him  good." — Park,Soochaw. 

We  were  called  to  Nanking  to  attend  the  son  of  the  viceroy  of  the 
Liang  Kiang  provinces  and  allowed  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
patient.  The  study  developed  the  desirability  for  a  lesser  and  a  greater 
operative  procedure.  The  greater  was  immediately  refused;  the  lesser, 
subsequently  so.  It  appeared  that  there  were  eight  native  physicians 
living  in  the  Yamen  attendant  on  the  patient  at  the  same  time  as  ourself; 
that  the  average  stay  of  each  was  a  few  days;  that  every  foreign  physician 
in  the  city  had  seen  him;  that  two  foreigners  from  our  own  city  as  well 
as  ourself  had  seen  him,  and  that  every  native  practitioner  of  prominence 

'Many  will  not  agree  with  us  in  this  statement.  We,  however,  contend  that  there  is  no 
factor  more  potent  in  building  up  medical  work  than  regular  attendance  at  a  fixed  point. 
This  opinion  refers  alone  to  the  professional  aspect  of  work. 
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for  six  hundred  miles  up  and  down  the  river  had  also  been  in  attendance. 
What  is  true  of  the  Yamen  is  true  of  every  other  Chinese  house,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  means. 

"It  is  difficult  to  deal  with  chronic  disease  of  many  years'  standing.  Yet  you 
feel  you  must  do  something  to  satisfy  them  as  far  as  you  can,  but  to  give  a  man  who 
has  a  tumour  on  the  back  of  his  neck,  who  refuses  to  enter  the  hospital  and  have  it 
excised,  a  6-ounce  mixture  to  dissolve  it  as  the  patient  suggests  is,  to  say  the  least  of 
it,  unsatisfactory.  Their  faith  in  the  dissolving  power  of  some  of  our  remedies  is 
much  greater  than  ours." — Main,  Hangchow. 

Having  said  this  much,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  yet  remain 
certain  occasions  for  profitable  practice  in  native  homes.  In  those  who 
have  been  sufficiently  in  touch  with  foreigners  to  understand  some- 
thing of  their  ways,  and  in  such  cases  as  require  little  nursing,  and  in  all 
difficult  obstetric  conditions  fairly  satisfactory  results  may  be 
hoped  for. 

The  conditions  of  practice  in  China  are  supposed  to  vary  greatly,  and 
ever  in  favour  of  the  man  who  works  in  a  treaty  port  as  against  the  man 
in  the  interior  and  oflf  the  beaten  track.  Results,  however,  do  not  prove 
this  supposition,  and  results  are  what  we  are  seeking.  The  man  in 
Chungking  or  in  Hwaiyuen  does  exactly  as  good  work  as  the  man  in 
Amoy  or  Shanghai.  Some  of  the  best  reports  and  observations  come 
from  the  far  interior;  some  of  our  best  surgeons  are  six  hundred  and  a 
thousand  miles  from  the  sea.  Undoubtedly  there  are  conveniences  to  be 
found  in  Shanghai  that  do  not  exist  in  Paotingfu,  but  it  is  twice  as  easy  to 
learn  Chinese  in  Paotingfu  as  in  Shanghai,  there  being  fewer  interruptions 
by  far.  In  the  interior  one  must  do  one's  thinking  and  planning  earlier, 
but  one  has  more  time  to  do  it  in. 

The  first  and  great  condition  of  practice  in  China  is  the  foreign 
physician  himself.  China  is  the  last  place  in  the  world  for  any  man  to 
come  whose  qualifications  and  training  are  incomplete.  We  have  noticed 
that  those  who  come  to  China  well-equipped  keep  themselves  well- 
equipped.  Those  who  come  to  China  insufficiently  educated,  progress 
ively  lose  even  the  little  that  they  have.  China  is  the  last  place  in  the 
world  to  study  the  principles  of  medicine — the  finest  place  in  the  world 
to  find  clinical  material. 

We  believe  that  it  would  be  well  for  every  man  who  comes  to  practise 
among  the  Chinese  to  specialise.  The  field  is  enormous,  the  patients 
are  unlimited;  it  is  quite  as  easy  to  get  a  thousand  eye  patients  or  skin 
patients  or  general  surgical  patients  as  it  is  to  get  a  thousand  mixed  pa- 
tients. In  fact,  the  Chinese  take  to  specialising  with  readiness.  When 
one  realises  that  the  great  professional  aim  of  the  China  Medical  Mission- 
ary Association  is  acknowledged  to  be  educational,  one  sees  the  uselessness 
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of  sending  incompetent,  partially  trained  physicians  to  this  land.  The 
Chinese  are  able  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  a  good  man  and  a 
poor  man  quite  as  well  as — perhaps  more  readily  than — the  Englishman 
or  the  American.  What  he  looks  for  is  relief,  satisfactory  and  permanent. 
The  Chinese  student  is  thoroughly  able  to  appreciate  a  good  education 
and  only  too  quick  to  take  in  the  shortcomings  of  his  instructor.  The 
successful  colleges  are  those  which  give  the  best  education.  The  success- 
ful practitioners  arc  those  who  give  the  best  practice,  by  which  we  mean 
the  fullest  equipment  of  scientific  training  and  skill,  devoted,  with  courage 
and  tenderness,  not  ultimately  to  the  making  of  "an  exact  terminological 
diagnosis,"  but  to  the  relief  and  cure  of  the  man.  It  is  not  true  of  the 
medical  profession  of  to-day  that  it  is  too  scientific,  but  that  it  is  too 
self-centred.  It  thinks  too  much  by  far  about  its  own  intellectual  com- 
fort and  too  little  about  the  personal  comfort  of  men  which  is  after  all  its 
raison  d'Stre.  If  this  be  so,  and  the  profession  knows  at  heart  that  it  is  so, 
it  is  particularly  in  place  -to  speak  of  it  in  connection  with  oiu-  practice 
among  all  non-scientific  and  alien  races,  among  whom  we  meet  with 
many  temptations  to  callousness  and  that  fatal  sense  of  impersonal  irre- 
sponsibility. For  this  reason  men  with  little  minds  and  little  hearts 
should  be  kept  at  home  where  there  are  competition,  laws,  and  social 
oversight. 

Physically  (quoting  from  Health  Hints  to  Missionaries), 

"Thetypeof  worker  needed  for  China  is  the  man  who  will  'stick' — the  man  who 
can  endure,  who  can  plod  on  in  patience,  who  has  a  level  head  and  who  is  gifted  with 
sound  sense.  Nervous,  neurotic  temperaments  suffer  from  the  friction  and  strain  of 
life  and  climate  and  soon  come  to  grief.  Therefore  we  would  most  strongly  emphasize 
the  need  of  special  care  being  taken  to  ascertain  the  past  history  and  family  history  of 
candidates  with  regard  to  nervous  diseases. 

"We  have  often  seen  nervous  prostration  as  the  result  of  climate,  language,  and 
surroundings.  Investigation  has  revealed  a  history  of  previous  breakdowns  and  the 
fact  that  the  sufferer  came  from  a  neurotic  family. 

"Those  who  suffer  from  any  bowel  complaint,  e.g.,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  or  a 
tendency  to  diarrhoea,  need  to  take  especial  care  when  coming  to  China.  Often  an  old 
original  weakness  becomes  magnified  under  the  conditions  of  life  and  climate  here." 

At  the  last  conference  of  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Association 
the  following  resolutions  were  adopted: 

I.  That  boards  require  their  medical  mission  candidates  to  show  evidence  that 
they  have  made  a  special  study  of  tropical  diseases.  Preferably  that  they  have 
taken  a  practical  course  in  tropical  medicine  or  at  the  very  least  have  attended  a  course 
of  lectures  on  the  subject  and  have  been  thoroughly  trained  in  practical  bacteriology 
and  microscopic  methods. 

3.  That  as  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  mecUcal  missionaries  should  have 
a  good  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language,  spoken  and  written,  and  should  early 
gain  some  experience  of  existing  mission  methods,  the  Association  urges  the  importance 
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of  relieving  them  of  all  responsible  work  during  their  first  two  years  in  the  country,  of 
requiring  them  to  pass  examinations  not  less  searching ,  if  on  different  lines,  than  those 
of  their  clerical  colleagues,  and  locating  them  for  a  time  in  established  medical  centres. 

Resolution  No.  2  states  the  principle  of  the  truth'of  which  there  is 
no  possible  doubt — that  satisfactory  practice  cannot  be  engaged  in  in  this 
land  without  a  good  working  knowledge  of  the  Chinese  language.  Even 
two  years  is  insufficient  for  more  than  a  basis  upon  which  active  practice 
may  be  undertaken. 

The  first  year  should  be  given  to  the  language  alone.  During  the 
second  year,  a  certain  amount  of  dispensary  work  may  be  undertaken 
for  the  help  which  it  gives  in  hospital  dialogue.     Here  is  a  sample. 

"We  seat  ourselves  at  a  desk,  a  bell  is  rung  by  the  head  assistant,  the  students  go  . 
to  their  respective  duties,  three  to  dress  the  surgical  out-patients  and  two  to  attend  to 
dispensing.    The  first  patient  comes  awkwardly  in.    The  steel  door  mat  is  a  novelty 
to  him;  he  walks  around  it  to  get  to  us,  and  is  very  careful  where  he  places  his  bootless 
feet. 

"  la  a  bewildered  way  he  looks  around,  and  we  tell  him  to  sit  down.  His  bamboo 
tally  is  taken  from  him,  and  he  at  once  starts  on  what  would  be  a  long  story  of  his 
trouble,  but  a  question  is  put  to  him. 

"'What  is  your  name?' 

"'Ah!' 

"'What  is  your  name?' 

"'Fever  every  second  day;  it  began ' 

'"Listen!    What  is  your  name?' 

"'Name  Wang.    I've  had  fever  for  over  two  months;  my ' 

"•Where  do  you  live?' 

"'The  Wang  family  village;  the  fever  is  very  high;  he  has  taken  jnedicine  and  is 

no  better;  please  give  me  good  medicine.     The  doctor  has  a  great  name '    Poor 

fellowl  he  cannot  get  on,  for  another  question  is  put  to  him. 

"'Is  it  you  or  somebody  else  who  is  ill?' 

'"Both  of  us.     I  came  for  medicine;  it  is  a  very  long  way ' 

"'If  two  people  want  medicine  both  must  pay  the  entrance  fee.  How  far  do 
you  live  from  the  city  ?' 

"'I  started  after  my  early  morning  rice.' 

'"Is  it  over  thirty  It?' 

'"Over  twenty /i.' 

'"What  is  your  age?' 

'"I  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the  dragon.' 

"'Ah!     How  much  are  you  over  thirty?' 

"'I'm  only  twenty-nine.' 

"At  last  we  have  got  the  facts  we  want  to  enter  on  our  register,  and  now  ask  if  he 
has  got  malaria. 

" '  Yes,  my  fever  rises  every  second  day ;  his  is  every  day.' 

'"We  have  told  you  already  that  one  tally  only  docs  for  one  patient.' 

'"Ah!     I'll  get  another;  he  has  scabies  too  all  over  him,' 

"We  be^n  to  write  his  prescription,  and  his  attention  is  attracted  by  the  queer 
foreign  pen  and  the  extraordinary  marks  it  is  making.     He  gets  up  and  comes  as  close 
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as  he  can  to  inspect  it.  This  is  something  to  talk  about  when  he  gets  back  to  his  village; 
he  must  have  a  good  look!! 

"The  assistant  gives  him  his  prescription,  with  his  hand  on  the  bell  impatient  to 
ring  in  another  case,  but  giving  him  at  the  same  time  careful  instructions  as  to  taking 
the  medicines. 

'"Is  it  drinking  medicine  or  dry  medicine?' 

'"It  is  drinking  medicine.' 

*"  Ask  the  doctor  to  give  me  dry  medicine.     I  have  not  got  a  bottle.' 

'"You  can  buy  one  from  the  doorkeeper.  Take  your  prescription  and  get  the 
medicine  from  that  window.  When  your  medicine  is  finished,  come  back  again. 
There  are  six  days'  medicine  here.  Do~you  understand?'  The  bell  has  rung  and 
another  patient  has  come  in,  but  still  our  former  patient  sits  there  till  the  assistant  takes 
hold  of  him  and  gently  pushes  him  to  the  door.  With  a  sigh  of  relief  we  both  of  us 
apply  ourselves  to  the  next  case." — Fowler,  Hiaokan. 

It  will  be  folly  to  give  up  the  habit  of  regular  work  with  a  Chinese 
teacher  or  writer  as  long  as  one  is  doing  medical  work  in  China.  New 
terms  are  constantly  required  for  the  writing  and  translation  of  numerous 
medical  papers  and  prospectuses.  The  translation  of  books,  the  writing 
of  letters,  and  so  on  are  so  much  the  part  of  everyday  work  for  the 
educator  that  the  constant  and  regular  association  with  a  native  writer 
is  an  essential. 

It  was  early  realised  that  the  medical  education  of  the  Chinese  could 
not  go  very  far  without  the  provision  of  a  medical  literature  in  the 
native  tongue.  The  translation  of  medical  books  has  therefore  become 
of  paramount  importance  to  the  educator.  The  future  medical  literature 
of  China  will  probably  be  of  varied  origin,  of  which  the  two  chief  factors 
will  be  the  products  of  the  Publication  Committee  of  the  China  Medical 
Missionary  Association,  and  the  adaptation  of  Japanese  medical  works. 
It  is  not  clear  at  present  which  of  these  two  influences  will  be  paramount. 
Though  using  the  Chinese  characters,  Japanese  medical  works  are  not  at 
present  intelligible  to  the  Chinese,  but  might  be  made  so,  and  such  nomen- 
clature as  they  have  might  be  made  to  do  something  for  China  to-day. 
Vast  strides  have  been  made  by  the  China  Medical  Missionary  Associa- 
tion since  twenty  years  ago  when  each  translator  made  and  stuck  to  his 
own  scheme  of  terminology.  The  Publication  Committee  consists  of  nine- 
teen or  more  members  actiifely  engaged  in  medical  education,  with  a 
thoroughly  equipped,  permanent  secretary  resident  in  Shanghai.  A 
Chinese  Medical  Dictionary,  carefully  worked  out  from  all  sources  by  a 
permanent  Terminology  Committee  of  the  Association  has  already  been 
issued,  and  as  it  is  the  combined  product  of  scientific  foreign  training 
together  with  skilled  native  literary  effort,  and  has  for  years  used  every 
available  source  of  help,  it  stands  a  fair  chance  of  becoming  at  least  a  basis 
of  future  medical  terminology  for  China.  The  scheme  of  the  Publication 
Committee  includes  the  reproduction  of  a  complete  series  of  medical 
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text-books,  translations  of  the  best  literature  of  the  world,  and  ultimately 
the  regular  production  of  a  good  medical  journal  in  Chinese.  Every 
publication  of  the  association  is  required  to  use  the  terminology  of  the 
committee. 

The  second  condition  of  practice  in  China  is  the  Chinese  patient, 
and  that  is  a  very  constant  factor  throughout  the  empire.  The  Hunanese 
and  the  Cantonese  are  equally  diseased  and  equally  eager  to  be  cured; 
equally  dirty  and  suspicious,  and  equally  courteous  and  docile.  The 
Chinese  patient  should  be  met  invariably  as  a  man,  reasonable,  sensible, 
strange  in  some  ways,  but  always  intensely  interesting,  and  underneath 
the  veneer  of  a  naturally  and  acceptedly  different  civilization,  fundamen- 
tally human  and  of  a  quality  of  human  above  the  average  and  above 
ourselves  in  some  ways,  as  we  soon  learn  if  we  are  wise  and  observant. 
We  should  not  expect  a  Chinese  to  do  things  in  other  than  Chinese  ways, 
and  we  will  find,  as  time  passes,  that  we  will  often  enough  regret  that  he 
has  seen  fit  to  copy  ourselves  in  some  of  our  ways.  Within  the  past  month, 
two  of  our  own  assistants  have  taken  off  their  cues  and  the  change  is 
neither  to  their  cosmetic  advantage  nor  to  our  ssthetic  satisfaction. 

"The  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  people  in  former  days  made  a  death  in  the 
wards  a  very  undesirable  thing.  We  were  afraid  to  run  many  risks  in  operating  and 
most  carefully  selected  our  in-patients.  To-day  we  have  so  far  gained  the  confidence 
of  the  patients  and  the  public  generally  as  not  to  hesitate  to  undertake  the  most  des- 
perate cases.  In  every  case  we  get  full  credit  for  our  attempts  at  healing  and  not  a 
word  of  reproof  or  complaint  reaches  our  ears." — Fowler,  Hiaokan. 

You  will  save  yourself  endless  trouble  and  your  patients  endless 
ingenuity  if  you  will  limit  your  rules  to  the  bare  necessities,  and  extend 
your  elasticity  to  the  utmost  degree  short  of,  and  sometimes  past,  the 
breaking-point.  The  following  are  about  the  only  rules  now  in  force 
in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Shanghai: 

"Patients,  except  by  special  arrangement  and  in  emergencies,  must 
deposit  two  dollars  or  find  a  guarantor  on  admission  to  the  wards.  Pri- 
vate patients  are  exempt. 

"Patients  are  forbidden  to  gamble  in  the  hospital  buildings. 

"Patients  are  forbidden  to  leave  the  wards  without  permission." 
[This  is  an  excellent  rule  to  break.] 

"Patients  are  forbidden  to  cook  or  heat  water  except  on  one  of  the 
stoves  provided  for  the  purpose. 

"The  treatment  advised  must  be  accepted  or  the  patient  must  leave 
the  hospital."     [This  is  absolute]. 

That  is  all.  Patients  may  smoke  and  talk  all  ni^ht.  Nobody  cares. 
Friends  may  come  and  go,  or  not  go.  as  they  please.  They  often  sleep  on 
the  floor  near  their  sick.     They  eat  the  hospital  food,  if  they  pay  for  it. 
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We  remember  going  in  to  see  a  patient  an  hour  or  two  after  a  most  serious 
operation  and  finding  more  than  fifteen  friends  gathered  round  his  bed- 
side, "mong-mong"-ing  him,  as  they  say  here.  When  we  asked  him  if 
he  would  not  like  some  of  them  to  retire,  he  said,  "  Oh,  no,  these  are  my 
village"!  Well,  he  recovered,  in  spite  <if  the  village,  and  now  we  get 
patients  from  that  village  as  regularly  as  the  months  go  by. 

We  have  one  more  rule,  and  that  is  to  say  "Yes"  to  whatever  request 
is  made,  unless  there  is  some  overwhelming  reason  against  doing  so. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  even  if  things  are  a  bit  irregular  at  times, 
on  the  whole  the  hospital  is  far  more  homey  and  far  more  human  than 
eleven-tenths  of  our  rule-trodden  institutions  in  the  dear  homeland,  and  it 
suits  the  Chinese  patients  very  well  indeed. 

There  is  a  very  general  impression  among  foreigners  that  the  pain 
sense  of  the  Asiatic,  particularly  the  mongolian  races,  is  not  nearly  so 
highly  developed  as  in  other  races  of  men.  The  statement  is  made  that 
this  is  so,  not  only  by  laymen,  but  widely  also  by  physicians.  It  is,  how- 
ever, in  our  estimation  based  on  superficial  observation.  We  believe 
the  facts  to  be  as  follows:  Physico-psychological  experiments  have  shown 
that  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  and  so  forth  of  the  Chinese  are  in  all 
lines  as  responsive  to  stimuli  as  those  of  the  white  races.  Surgeons  will, 
if  they  differentiate  in  the  matter,  observe  that  the  Chinese,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  practically  all  but  the  coolie  class,  suffer  mentally  and  physically, 
are  as  restless  and  impatient,  as  fussy  and  exacting  as  the  average  white 
patient,  and  the  Chinese  patient  of  the  upper  classes  will  compare  favor- 
ably in  difficulty  of  control  with  the  pampered  neurotic  and  passi  fad- 
indulged  food-hypochondriac  of  Boston.  It  is  the  coolie  classes  that  give 
the  opposite  impression,  and  with  them  it  is  not  a  question  of  suffering 
less  pain,  but  of  bearing  it  better.  They  are  inured  to  lives  of  want,  hard 
conditions,  struggle,  and  cheerful  submissions.  They  expect  to  suffer, 
and  expect  little  relief  and  care.  They  are  more  patient,  more  courageous, 
and  less  mentally  exacting  than  even  our  own  patient  and  insufficiently  con- 
sidered poor.  All  honor,  say  we,  to  the  poor  coolie.  The  argument  is 
not  to  economise  on  local  and  general  anjesthetics,  not  to  harden  the 
conscience  and  roughen  the  hands  in  their  care,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
give  them  the  utmost  of  consideration  and  patient  attention. 

We  read  once  of  a  certain  clinic  in  China,  which  had  better  remain 
nameless,  where  the  surgeon  opened  so  many  abscesses,  even  amputated 
fingers,  without  using  any  anaesthetic,  "because  the  patients  seemed  to 
suffer  so  little  pain."  Our  private  opinion  is  that  the  imagination  and 
mental  acumen  of  the  said  surgeon  would  have  fitted  him  for  transmigra- 
tion into  the  future  habitation  of  a  pincushion. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  life,  it  is  true  that  the  Chinese  do  not  so 
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highly  value  it  as  we  do.  They  are  a  fatalistic  people  and  live,  many  of 
ihcm,  so  near  lo  the  line  beyond  which  life  loses  its  worlh-the-whilcness  to 
them,  both  as  regards  each  other  and  especially  as  regards  themselves, 
that  suicide  or  passive  non-interference  are  often  and  easily  reached. 
This  is  clearly  stated  by  Field-Marshal  Viscount  Wolselcy  in  his  Story  of 
'1  Soldier  $  Life  (Vol.  11.,  p.  94). 

"They  had  nothing  but  life  to  lose,  and  the  (Chinaman  docs  not  regard  its  jio&'ics- 
sioD  as  highly  as  v/c  do.  \Vc  make  a  fetish  of  tmman  life,  and  guard  it  round  with 
every  sort  of  shield  and  buckler  that  human  ingenuity  can  devise.  We  invest  deaths 
tbe  sarrcndcr  of  that  life — with  every  earthly  and  repugnant  horror  that  imagination 
can  invent,  and  arc  frightcocd  by  priestly  stories  of  the  everlasting  torments  and  misery 
our  souls  may  possibly,  if  not  probably,  have  subsequently  to  endure  fore^'er  in  an 
unlmowii  country,  from  which  return  is  impossible.  But  not  so  with  the  Chinaman: 
<icath  has  few  horrors  for  him.  To  him  it  is  as  natural  lo  die  as  to  be  born,  and  unless 
death  he  accompanied  by  torture,  to  havr  hin  htad  cut  off  cannot  he  much  n'one  than 
having  a  tooth  drawn." 

We  have  spoken  of  the  aim  of  medical  work  among  the  Chinese  as 
being  educational.  As  physicians,  we  believe  that  wc  have  in  the  science 
of  medicine  from  every  standpoint  a  common  treasure  of  mankind.  It  is 
the  common  property  of  every  human  being,  or  may  be  made  so.  The 
Chinese  people,  nearly  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  world,  are  without 
its  benefits,  except  in  so  far  as  we  have  already  transmitted  them.  This 
is  a  major  aim  of  the  medical  profession  in  China,  to  give  'scientific 
medicine  lo  the  Chinese  people.  It  requires,  first,  their  acquaintance 
and  familiarity  with  the  principles  and  practices  of  scientific  medicine,  that 
they  may  l>e  ready  to  accept  it;  second,  their  education  in  the  science; 
and,  third,  their  protection  from  quackery.  f>atent  medicines,  and  the 
other  like  camp  followers  of  the  army  of  healing. 

AdmissioDB  and   Hortality  in  tlie  TuDg   Wah   Hospital,  during  the  year,  with 

the  proporttoa   of  esses  treated  by  European  and  Chinese 

methods,  respectively. —Hongkong,   1905. 
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The  first  point  has  been  already  attained  largely  through  the  activity 
of  missionary  physicians  and  their  trained  students  and  assistants,  and  to 
them  almost  alone  belong  the  honour  and   satisfaction   of   this   most 
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difficult  accomplishment.  The  second  is  to  be  the  joint  product  of 
numerous  forces,  beginning  in  a  small  way  in  the  training  of  assistants, 
hospital  nurses,  orderlies,  and  so  on  in  the  four  hundred  and  more  hospi- 
tals of  China;  and  passing  from  these  small  beginnings  into  the  more 
modem  ideas  of  ten  or  twelve  strong  medical  schools  under  Christian 
influence  in  important  centres.  The  medical  missionaries  again  have 
paved  the  way  which  is  now  opened  to  other  influences.  The  Chinese 
are  themselves  organizing  small  medical  schools  with  mixed  professor- 
ships consisting  of  Japanese,  returned  natives  from  foreign  schools,  and 
so  on.  The  Germans  are  establishing  a  medical  school  in  Shanghai, 
which  promises  to  be  an  important  centre  of  German  medical  influence. 
The  British  have  the  makings  of  an  excellent  school  in  Hongkong.  So 
far,  only  one  school  is  recognised  by  the  Chinese  government  besides  their 
own  school  in  Tientsin,  namely,  the  Union  Medical  College  in  Peking. 
But  three  or  four  institutions— St.  John's  University,  Shanghai,  Soochow 
University,  Boone  University,  Wuchang,  and  others — are  incorporated 
under  American  laws  and  are  therefore  able  to  give  American  degrees. 
These  undoubtedly  will  eventually  obtain  government  recognition  for 
their  graduates  if  they  desire  it.  At  present  neither  license  nor  .exami- 
nation of  any  kind  or  description  is  necessary  for  the  practice  of  medicine 
in  China. 

The  native  Chinese  has  many  qualifications  for  making  a  worthy 
practitioner  of  scientific  medicine,  and,  like  the  Japanese,  may  be  de- 
pended upon  to  enhance  the  honour  of  our  great  profession  by  adding  the 
strength  of  native  talent  to  the  sum  total.  We  find  the  following  charac- 
teristics exemplified  among  our  own  students  and  assistants  and  have 
reason  for  believing  that  they  represent  the  average  of  the  best:  excellent 
memory  for  facts  and  detail;  faithfulness  in  carrying  out  methods  once 
adopted;  marked  powers  of  observation;  and  the  most  extraordinary 
devotion  to  the  principle  of  hard  work  that  we  have  ever  seen  among  any 
people;  great  delicacy  in  all  operations  involving  the  use  of  the  hands, 
and  particular  fitness  for,  and  adaptability  to,  the  intricate  and  time-con- 
suming problems  of  original  investigation,  and  especially  the  use  of  the 
microscope.  We  have  had  students  to  whom  the  microscope  became  the 
recreation  of  life  and  to  whom  the  power  of  observation  was  apparently 
a  part  of  nature.  On  the  other  side  of  the  account  we  must  write  down  a 
considerable  shortage  in  the  matter  of  professional  judgment  and  in  ability 
to  organise,  control,  and  discipline  their  own  subordinates;  a  tendency 
to  do  the  operation  as  laid  down  in  the  book  without  balanced  application 
to  the  individual;  and  an  overwhelming  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  to 
adopt  the  methods  of  quackery  and  charlatanism.  But  we  must  guard 
this  statement  by  emphasising  the  fact  that  this  is  only  applicable  to 
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individuals  and  that  it  is  merely  more  prominent  as  a  fault  than  among 
our  own  felIow-countr>'men.  We  have  the  highest  respect  for  our  own 
assistants,  who  never  fail  in  courtesy,  in  loyalty,  or  in  application.  The 
day  will  come  when  they  must  take  their  place  as  chiefs,  as  colleagues 
on  an  equal  footing  with  ourselves,  when  they  must  take  upon  themselves 
the  burden  of  directing  the  ministry  of  medicine  among  their  own  people; 
and  we  face  it  with  considerable  confidence. 


11.  The  Old  Empirical  Practice. 

For  the  practice  of  medicine  in  China  it  is  more  than  a  matter  of 
academic  interest  that  one  should  have  a  clear  idea  and  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  the  native  practice  of  the  country— and  by  this  wc  mean  the 
old  empirical  practice  of  medicine  and  surger)-,  of  its  position  in  history, 
its  value  and  its  faults,  and  its  relationship  to  scientific  medicine.  Let  us 
appreciate  in  a  generous  spirit  and  freely  acknowledge  that  our  own  prac- 
tice is  dimmed  and  occasionally  blackened  by  the  shadow  of  graft,  super- 
stition, and  charlatanism.  These  are  not  the  practice  of  scicnli&c  medi- 
cine nor  are  they  any  part  of  it.  They  are  the  camp  followers,  parasites, 
and  the  refuse  of  past  day's,  li  this  is  true  of  our  great  profession,  is  it 
any  wonder  that  we  find  in  the  native  practice  of  China  the  same  thing 
exaggerated  a  hundredfold  ?  Not  only  is  this  true  in  the  sense  that  it  h 
mixed  in  with  the  general  medical  practice,  but,  what  is  not  true  in  our 
own  situation,  it  is  a  part,  and  a  large  part,  of  the  medicine  of  China.  And 
yet  there  is  a  rational,  semi-scientific,  and  certainly  dignified,  empirical 
practice  which  dales  back  for  hundreds  of  years,  which  represents  the 
thought  and  experience  of  many  bright  minds,  and  deserves  the  respect 
and  consideration  of  our  larger  outlook.  It  is  of  this  worthy  practice, 
inefficient  and  blundering  though  it  may  be,  that  we  arc  writing,  that  we 
may  see  what  good  there  may  be  in  it,  and  bespeak  for  it  a  definite 
consideration. 

Cobbold,  in  The  Chinese  at  Home  (p.  28J ,  says:  "Healing  is  with  them 
most  decidedly  a  science.  They  have  indeed  their  quacks,  as  we  have, 
but  the  regular  practitioner  is  one  who  treats  diseases  according  to  certain 
rules  and  who  never  puts  patients  to  torture  or  to  death  save  strictly 
seloH  la  rtgU.*'     The  rtgle  is  somewhat  as  follows: 

According  to  Chinese  philosophy,  there  arc  five  elements— gold, 
wood,  water,  fire,  and  earth;  and  the  human  frame  is  made  up  of  a 
harmonious  mixture  of  the  same.  So  long  as  the  proportions  remain 
proper,  the  body  is  in  harmony  and  therefore  in  health;  but  if  any  one 
element  predominates,  so  as  to  get  the  upper  hand  as  it  were,  the  system 
of  things  is  deranged  and  the  body  suffers.     Thoroughly  to  understand 


Fig.  5- — Chinese  notions  nf  ihf  inlcrnal  struclun;  of  the  human  body.  A,  if,  Brain;  C, 
taryiu;  Z>,' pharynx;  a,  o,  a,  a,  u,  lungs;  b,  h«art;  c,  pericardium;  d,  bond  of  <:nnn«iion  wiih  the 
sptffcn;  e,  (Eftophji^us;/,  bond  of  connection  with  the  liver;  g,  bond  of  connection  with  the 
kidneys;  A,  dlaphrmgm;  i,  cardiac  exlirniity,  ;,  spleen;  k,  sconuth;  /,  omentum;  m,  pylontii; 
«.  n,  n,  H.  n,  liver;  o.  gall-bladder;  p,  kidncva;  q,  small  inteMines;  r,  large  inlcMinea;  j,  aiput 
ooti; ;,  navel;  «,  bladder;  v,  the  "gale-of-Ule,"  soinetioies  placed  in  rijjhl  kidncj';  w,  reclumi 
St.  y,  urinary  and  liecal  passages. 

and  requires  water  lo  put  it  out.  "This  is  the  orthodox  system  of  medical 
treatment,  and  a  foreign  physician  who  does  not  adopt  a  little  of  their 
phraseolog)'  has  but  a  small  chance  of  success  in  gaining  and  helping 
patients. "  This  remark  is  applicable  to  the  interior  to  this  day,  and  even 
in  Shanghai  wc  find  it  helpful  lo  be  familiar  with  the  native  phraseology. 
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It  is  not  a  true  statement  that  the  Chinese  know  nothing  of  anatomy 
and  physiology.  They  have  intelligent  ideas  as  to  the  locality  of  organs 
and  their  mutual  relationships,  such  as  any  observant  people  might 
gather  in  the  course  of  time;  and  to  some  extent  they  have  an  appreciation 
of  the  functions  of  the  different  organs  of  the  body.  But  dissection  of 
the  human  body  is  never  attempted;  the  learning  on  these  scores  has  there- 
fore its  strict  and  evident  limitation.  For  example,  venous  and  arterial 
blood  are  not  differentiated.     Tendons  and  nerves  have  the  same  name. 
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Fig.  6- — The  air  channels,  taken  from  the  standard  work  on  medidne. 

"The  brain  is  the  abode  of  the  yin  principle  in  its  perfection,  and  at  its  base,  where 
Uwre  is  a  reservoir  of  the  marrow,  communicates  through  the  spine  with  the  whole 
body.  The  larynx  goes  through  the  lungs  directly  to  the  heart,  ex[>anding  a  little  in 
hs  course,  while  the  pbar>-nx  {tames  over  them  to  the  stomach.  The  lungs  are  white 
and  placed  in  the  ihorax:  they  consist  of  six  lobes  or  leaves,  suspended  from  the  s|Mne, 
four  on  one  side  and  two  on  the  other;  sound  prrKrecdfi  from  holes  in  them,  and  they 
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rule  the  various  parts  of  the  body.  The  centre  of  the  thorax  (or  pit  of  the  stomach) 
is  the  seat  of  the  breath;  joy  and  delight  emanate  from  it,  and  it  cannot  be  injured 
without  danger.  The  heart  lies  underneath  the  lungs  and  is  the  prince  of  the  body; 
thoughts  proceed  from  it.  The  pericardium  comes  from  and  envelops  the  heart  and 
extends  to  the  kidneys.  There  are  three  tubes  communicating  from  the  heart  to  the 
spleen,  liver,  and  kidneys,  but  no  clear  ideas  are  held  as  to  their  office.  Xike  the  phar- 
ynx, they  pass  through  the  diaphragm,  which  is  itself  connected  with  the  spine,  ribs, 
and  bowels.  The  liver  is  on  the  right  side  and  has  seven  lobes;  the  soul  resides,in  it, 
and  schemes  emanate  from  it;  the  gall-bladder  is  below  and  projects  upward  into  it, 
and  when  the  person  is  angry,  it  ascends;  courage  dwells  in  it;  hence  the  Chinese 
sometimes  procure  the  gall-bladder,  of  animals,  as  tigers  and  bears,  and  even  of  men, 
especially  notorious  bandits  executed  for  their  crimes,  and  eat  the  bile  contained  in 
them,  under  the  idea  that  it  will  impart  courage.  .  .  .  The  small  intestines  arc 
connected  with  the  heart,  and  the  urine  passes  through  them  into  the  bladder,  sepa- 
rating from  the  food  or  fseces  at  the  caput  coli,  where  they  divide  from  the  larger  in- 
testines. The  large  intestines  are  connected  with  the  lungs  and  lie  in  the  loins, 
having  sixteen  convolutions." — (Williams'  Middle  Kingdom,  Vol.  II,  p.  180-2). 

To  become  a  physician,  a  Chinese  states  to  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bours, "I  am  a  physician."  This  is  the  limit  of  required  preparation, 
although  it  is  usually  a  development  from  a  former  apprenticeship.  His 
diploma  is  the  more  or  less  handsome  signboard  which  announces  his 
determination  to  the  neighbourhood.  The  man  whose  father  or  uncle 
was  a  physician  before  him  has  the  supposed  advantage  of  inherited 
recipes  and  secret  family  remedies;  and  the  farther  back  the  medical 
ancestry,  the  better. 

"Native  doctors  do  not  know  much  and  have  forgotten  much  of  the  little  they 
ever  knew,  and  they  are  forever  pouring  drugs,  of  which  they  know  little,  into  bodies 
of  which  they  know  less,  and  think  nothing  of  putting  a  rusty  needle  into  a  patient's 
abdomen  or  clipping  off  an  old-standing  opacity  of  the  cornea,  and  sticking  a  dirty 
needle  into  an  opaque  lens  in  order  to  improve  the  sight!" — Main,  Hangchow. 

The  Chinese  physician  is  usually  a  middle-aged  man  of  dignified 
bearing,  and  his  personality  has  much  to  do  with  his  success.  In  the 
matter  of  ethics  he  has  not  niuch  to  boast  of.  He  never  does  any  earthly 
thing  for  anybody  unless  there  is  money  in  it,  and  he  makes  his  deal  in  a^d- 
vance— so  much  down  and  so  much  guaranteed  in  case  of  cure.  If  he  ever 
comes  across  a  happy  discovery,  he  buries  it  deep  in  his  heart,  strictly  for 
personal  and  private  use.  When  visited  by  a  patient  in  his  open  shop 
along  the  thoroughfare,  where  he  sits  behind  a  table  covered  with  the 
paraphernalia  of  his  trade,  or  when  he  visits  in  the  home  of  the  rich,  he 
places  the  patient  opposite  his  august  self  and  begins  and  ends  by  feeling 
his  various  pulses  two  at  a  time.  On  the  condition  of  the  pulses  depends 
much.  It  is  customary  to  ask  a  few  questions  and  listen  to  the  patient's 
own  story.  He  then  writes  a  prescription  for  first-,  second-,  or  third-rate 
medicine,  according  to  the  ability  of  the  buyer.     It  is  probable  that  a 
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medical  visitation  is  never  completed  without  the  administration  of  one 
or  more  drugs.     No  patient  would  be  satisfied  without  them. 

The  phannacopoeia  of  China  is  enormous  and  largely  of  vegetable 
origin — leaves,  flowers,  bark,  the  shaved  stalks,  the  seeds  of  a  legion  of 
shrubs,  trees,  fungi,  and  so  forth  going  to  the  snaking  of  powders,  decoc- 
tions, and  poultices. 

"The  poetic  nature  of  the  Chinese  is  evident  in  the  nomenclature  of  some  of  their 
drugs.    The  following  are  literal  translations  of  some  of  the  native  names: 

"The  arrow  of  the  hundred  medicines. 

"The  stone  which  the  sun  vaporizes. 

''Water  dragon  bones  (old  caulking  of  ships). 

"Thunder  pills. 

"The  king  of  the  field  boundaries  (a  weed). 

"The  grass  which  the  deer  picks. 

"Opium  weaning  grass. 

"Head-turned  chicken  (a  dried  fruit). 

'  Golden  antique  olives. 

"Thousand  taels  worth  seed. 

"Sure  remedy  (the  bark  of  a  tree). 

"Robust  the  whole  year  (certain  bulbs). 

"Phcenix  bowels  (the  phcenix  is  a  beneficent  animal  like  the  dragon,  and  is  the 
special  emplem  of  the  Empress  as  the  five-clawed  dragon  is  of  the  Kmperor)."- 
H.  Martin  Clark,  Weihweifu. 

Inorganic  drugs  also  enter  largely  into  the  practice.  Neal,  of  Tsin- 
anfu,  Shantung,  has  made  a  very  complete  report  on  the  inorganic  native 
drugs  of  that  city.'  The  list  is  considerable,  and  includes  alum,  ammo- 
nium chloride,  borax,  calcium  sulphate,  lead  carbonate,  lead  monoxide, 
mercuric  oxide,  calomel,  nitre,  pumice  stone,  sodium  carbonate,  sulphur, 
zinc  carbonate,  and  a  host  of  others. 

The  preparations  of  these  drugs  are  crude  and  impure,  and  their  use 
has  little  regard  for  their  known  therapeutic  values.  Calomel,  however, 
is  used  as  a  purgative  and  for  syphilis,  and  a  few  other  such  rational 
practices  are  followed.  A  long  list  of  other  mineral  preparations  is  en- 
tirely irrational — clam  shells,  pebbles,  chalk,  mica,  and  the  like.  Strong 
alkalies  are  used  as  escharcotics,  for  the  removal  of  tumors,  and  so  forth. 

Among  the  drugs  of  animal  origin  the  most  grotesque  practices 
appear.  Firstly,  the  parts  of  animals  are  variously  prepared  and  adminis- 
tered with  reference  to  the  supposed  need  of  the  patient— tiger  bones  for 
the  weak,  since  the  tiger  is  so  strong,  and  so  forth.  The  excreta  of  both 
animals  and  man  are  frequently  administered.  The  urine  of  a  child  is 
a  common  draught  for  sexual  impotence.  Fresh  and  dried  specimens  of 
all  sorts  and  kinds  of  reptiles  and  insects  arc  found  in  the  Chinese  apothe- 

^ China  MedifalJotirnal,  1895,  ]>.  g.^ 
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cary's  shop,  and  particularly  on  the  street-stands  of  the  irregular  practi- 
tioners. Certain  of  these  (as  in  our  use  of  canlharides)  arc  used  as 
counlcrirrilanls  or  blistering  poullicus.  Tlic  long  common  ccnti|M;de  of 
China  is  so  used,  and  the  scorpion. 

"Severe  dcmiatiiis  was  evidently  caused  by  the  patieni  having  taken  as  medicine 
for  stomach  trouble  six  hundred  white  grub  worms  found  in  the  roois  of  the  hemp 
plant.  I'hejir  had  been  cnokc<l  in  oil  and  taken  in  ten  ctoiU^,  six  hours  aparl." — 
Johnson,  Ichowfu. 


Fig.  7  — Som?  tyfjual  Chinese  remedies.  ( )vct  ihe  tabic  is  a  biaiclet  In  keep  off  cholera. 
Cndcmaith  is  the  round  box  in  which  h  came,  (.in  ihc  tabic  fmm  li-fi  to  ri|;hi:  u  Jose  irf 
dragL)n-fe.<uival  piiwdcr  to  ^itnl  ofT  vvU  spirit?.;  a  |nll  for  a  tinigh,  with  directions  for  taking 
the  same,  hanj^ng  on  the  wall;  a  pill  for  a  child:  tma\\  pill»,  150  to  a  dose;  oil  of  )N^{>prtninti 
morphine  pill*  lo  (ure  the  opium  habit;  picur^  of  torluiw  shrll  and  locust  sbclU,  boUi  being 
nervous  scdailves.    {By  Jefferyt.) 


The  most  expensive  and  the  favouriie  drug  of  China  is  Korean 
ginseng.  The  Rinsenp  from  other  places  sells  at  a  much  lower  figure, 
bein;^  ol  supposedly  lesser  therapeutic  value.  The  chief  use  of  the  drug 
is  in  matrimonial  unproducti\ity.  The  drug  is  presented  usually  in  pill 
form,  the  ground-up  root  being  made  up  into  a  mass  of  varying  size,  from 
a  pea  to  a  walnut,  and  placed  for  safe-keeping  and  sold  in  a  paraflln-wax 
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case,  in  which  it  rattles  around  and  from  which  it  is  broken  out  immedi- 
ately before  masticating  and  swallowing. 

Plasters  are  of  two  varieties— the  cheap  and  the  expensive;  the 
cheap  being  prepared  on  thin  paper,  the  expensive  on  stiff,  cloth- 
covered  card.  The  most  commonly  used  plaster  contains  opium,  anodyne 
in  its  effect.  Others  arc  usually  counterirritant.  Often  plasters  are  used 
to  seal  up  sinuses  and  prevent  the  escape  of  btuod  and  pus. 

Without  passing  into  the  realm  of  the  utterly  absurd  or  into  the 
domain  of  demon  possession,  witchcraft,  spells,  sorceries,  incanta- 
tions, and  so  on,  there  is  a  general  use  of  amulets  and  charms  which 
are  hung  about  the  neck  and  consist  of  coins  carrying  certain  characters 
and  lucky  dates,  jadeslone  ornaments,  incense  beads,  and  so  forth. 


FiO.  8. — Chinese  plasters.     {By  Jfgtryi.) 

Certain  non-surgical  instnmients  are  used  also  in  frequent  prac- 
tice— the  fortune-teller's  disc,  for  lucky  days,  recoveries,  and  the  like; 
the  crystal  tortoise-shell  rimmed  spectacles,  dark  for  weak  eyes,  convex 
for  old  sight;  the  verdigris-covered  copper  cash  which  are  sucked  for 
indigestion,  and  so  forth. 

An  average,  very  modest,  prescription  for  cough  is  as  follows: 
Baked  barley,  sugar,  mashed  beans,  bamboo  shavings,  a  root,  another 
root,  still  another  root,  chalk,  melon  seeds,  mashed  and  fermented  melon 
seeds,  a  mashed  pebble,  some  wild  flowers,  a  broken  clam  shell.  The 
prescription  calls  for  the  btiiling  of  these  ingredients  together  with  a  large 
nlity  of  water,  the  whole  to  l>e  taken  (juickly  in  one  dose.  It  does 
m  as  though  the  doctor  might  hit  the  mark  somehow  with  so  many 
shot  in  his  gun. 

Dr.  Williams  sums  up  the  matter  of  therapeutics  by  saying,  "Any- 
thing, indeed,  that  is  thoroughly  disgusting  in  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature 
is  considered  good  enough  for  medical  use,"  and  we  might  add  that  the 
Chinese  do  not  take  their  medicine  as  we  do.  They  eat  it.  so  large  is  the 
size  of  the  average  dose. 


Ujpa 
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Surgery.  —In  contradistinction  to  '"nan-kou'*  or  internal  medicine, 
there  is  a  small  amount  of  "wai-kou"  practised.  Under  this  heading  the 
procedures  o(  regular  practice  are  extremely  few.  They  include  the  use 
of  plasters  and  poultices,  the  application  of  hot  cash  for  counterirxitation, 
the  scraping  with  the  edges  of  cold  cash  for  the  same  (these  are  the  cause 
of  the  round  red  marks  and  the  long  red  marks  on  the  necks  and  chests  of 
the  Chinese  who  employ  them),  the  use  of  powder  blowers  for  the  in- 
sufflation of  snuff  and  other  pulverized  drugs  into  the  nose  and  care  and 
on  the  surfaces  of  ulcers  and  so  forth;  the  deadly  acupuncture  needle, 


♦* 


ji.u£s£ii 
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Pic.  q. — A  Chinese  phjsititni'*  iileu  nt  iiuw  u>  run-  a  cuugli 
]Ki[ier  wrapper.     Thv  1^  is  seen  ahovr. 


']~^iiri<ni  drugs  and  thdr  ted* 

(flv  Jejfrryt.) 


which  is  the  favourite  Chinese  instrument  of  professional  torture.  It  is  a 
long,  thin  steel  needle,  usually  wrapped  at  the  end  with  copper  wire;  which 
may,  or  may  not,  be  heated.  anH  is  thrust  into  the  "hundred  points"  of 
election.  It  may  penetrate  into  any  part,  including  the  abdominal  cavity. 
the  eyeball,  and  hernial  sacs,  though  it  is  more  frequently  confined 
to  the  extremities  and  used  for  tumours  and  abscesses.  The  heated 
needle  does  not  usually  cause  infection.  We  have  operated  on  hernias 
that  have  been  frequently  needled  without  producing  peritonitis.  (N.B.-  - 
They  may  have  been  reduced  before  puncture.)  The  eyeballs  axe  very 
often  spoiled  by  puncture.     The  cold  needle  is  a  much  more  deadly 


weapon.  The  worst  results  we  have  seen  have  been  from  puncture  of 
aneurism  (twice)  with  rupture  and  tremendous  subcutaneous  hemorrhage. 
Knives  are  used  in  native  surgery,  but  are  not  made  for  the  special 
purpose,  being  merely  aclccled  fnim  the  assortment  of  the  hardware  shop 
or  knife  vendor,  and  arc  desif^nuii  chiefly  for  wood-carving.  Small 
tumours  arc  occasionally  removed,  boils  and  abscesses  ojwncd.  In  the 
case  of  certain  daring  ones  we  find  the  hisior\-  of  a  few  true  operations 
having  been  performed,  some  of  considerable  magnitude,  such  as  podalic 
version,  perineal  lithotomy,  and  so  forth. 


Fiv.  to.  S«»lin;  msJiuniKnlii  irom  ihc  c»iuipmcm  oi  a  Chintz-  phHciiin.  TUv  grou|i 
'ftrlu-lf^,  unaD);  olhcr  ihifmpi,  vpectaclcii  arwl  caw,  razur,  tar-clraning  uiMnimcnts  and  cue. 
four  surjncAl  knives,  ttntivr-nuule  hvpodermic  nrcrtic  anil  taw.  arupunclurr  ncedlrs.  fortunr- 
leUcr"*  Sstr.  rti .     (Bv  Jrffrryi.) 

For  the  use  of  ihc  barber's  ear-cleaning  tools  and  for  the  native 
operation  for  the  radical  cure  of  entropion,  see  Chapter  XXII,  Eye  and 
Ear  Diseases. 

"The  Gohk-n  Mirror  u(  Medicine  describes  briefly  certain  manual  methods  fur 
ihe  treatment  of  frarturt^  of  the  bones,  injury  to  the  sinews^  dislocations,  etc.  These 
are  Ihc  moh  or  feclinn  method,  the  chieh  or  uniting  method,  the  httw  or  supporting 
method,  the  I'l  or  clc%-ating  method,  the  anmoh  or  [)rtssing  and  rubbing  method, 
and  the  tui-na  or  the  methixl  of  pushing  and  taking  hold  of  (so  as  to  place  it  in  pos) 
don}.  These  various  hand  methods  muy  fail  or  require  to  be  sup]>lemented  by  appft- 
ratuo.    Ten  different  forms  are  given  by  which  tlip  broken  may  be  joined,  the  slanting 
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Fio.  II. — Kwan  Tai,  the  Chinese  Military  Idol,  is  being  operated  on  for  necro«s  of 
the  elbow.  During  the  operation  he  is  quietly  conversing  with  a  friend.  The  surgeon  is  the 
well-known  Wa  To,  221-264  after  Christ. 


Fig.  12. 


Fig.  ij,. 


Fig.  12.— Chinese  surgical  methods.  Suspension  from  a  rope  from  a  high  place,  the  rope 
to  be  grasped  by  the  hands. 

Figs.  13  and  i.v,— Chinese  surgical  methods.  The  Babboo  screen,  in  size  according  to 
the  injured  part,  no  matter  where.  The  manual  method  must  first  be  employed,  then  the 
bandages  and  last  of  all  the  screen,  and  thus  correct  what  is  uneven  or  movable. 
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made  straight,  the  elevated  made  even,  the  depressed  raised,  the  dangerous  made 
benign  and  peaceful,  the  severe  made  light,  together  with  the  administration  of  medi- 
cine and  a  nourishing  diet. 

"  I.  Thefirst  is  termed  kwo-shai  by  the  use  of  bandages  of  white  cloth;  the  length 
and  breadth  according  to  necessity. 

"2.  The  Chen-ting  or  use  of  splints;  length  i  i/a  feet;  in  roundness  the  size  of  & 
cash  or  like  the  baker's  roller  (mien-chang). 

"3.  The  P'i-chien  or  shoulder  cap  is  prepared  of  ox-hide;  in  length  5  inches^ 
breadth  3  inches,  with  two  holes  at  the  two  ends,  to  be  tightly  bound  to  the  injured 
part  with  cotton  string;  the  patient  to  recline,  etc."— 7.  Dudgeon, 


Native  internal  medicine  is  ahead  of  their  practice  of  surgery.  It 
may  be  said  of  the  former  that  their  drugs,  while  perhaps  worthless, 
are  for  the  most  part  comparatively  harmless,  though  Duncan  Whyte, 
of  Swatow,  in  a  recent  letter '.dissents  from  the  latter  opinion,  quoting 
cases  of  poisoning  by  overdoses  of  native  drugs. 
V  To  the  Editor  of '  The  China  Medical  Journal.' 

"Dear  Sir: — In  a  recent  issueof  the  yoMrwa/ you  took  occasion  to  pass  the  follow: 
ing  criticism  on  native  methods  of  treatment;  referring  to  the  Chinese,  you  said- 
'Their  own  medicines  are  worthless,  but  at  least  comparatively  harmless.* 

"With  both  counts  of  this  accusation  I  totally  disagree.  Their  medicines  are 
neither  worthless  nor  harmless.  To  deal  with  this  last  point  first.  I  have  been  called 
out  twice,  within  ten  days,  to  see  cases  of  poisoning  due  to  overdoses  of  native 
medicine;  one  case  recovered,  the  other  died,  untreated,  ten  minutes  after  I 
entered  the  house.  Such  a  result  should  not  have  followed  the  ingestion  of  a  'harmless' 
medicine.  .  .  . 

"Finally,  may  I  give  an  example  of  a  method  used  in  this  neighbourhood  to  which 
I  have,  till  recently,  had  a  very  strong  antipathy,  viz.,  the  tying  of  a  piece  of  red  cord 
round  a  limb  between  the  seat  of  an  inflammatory  process  (in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  a  whitlow)  and  the  heart. 

"The  reason  given  by  the  patient — 'to  keep  the  swelling  from  spreading  up  the 
limb* — is  absurd,  but  the  treatment,  if  properly  applied,  is  undoubtedly  beneficial. 

"It  has  been  shown  by  Bier  that  the  passive  congestion — so  long  associated  with 
his  name  in  the  treatment  of  chronic  (tuberculous)  inflammation — is  of  great  value  in 
acute  (septic)  inflammation.  Over  a  hundied  cases  have  been  thus  treated  by  him 
with  very  satisfactory  results  (see  Bier.  Miincbener  medizin.  Wocbensihrifl,  52,  Nos.  5. 

^  China  MedicatJoumal,  1906,  p.  273. 
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6,  7).     Cathcart  (Edinr.  Med.  Chir.  Society)  has  also  reported  several  cases  that 
benefited  under  treatment. 

"Is  not  the  red  cord  that  ignorant  coolies  for  generations  past  have  tied  round 
their  forearms  merely  a  simple  method  of  applying  that  passive  conge^oa  of  which 
we  in  the  West  have  only  recently  discovered  the  value? 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"G.  Duncan  Whyte, 
"SwATow,  24th  July,  1906." 

A  physician  has  said  (we  do  not  remember  his  name),  when  asked  if 
he  was  not  surprised  at  the  good  use  made  of  their  pharmacopoeia  by  the 
natives,  that  he  was  "astonished  at  the  poor  use  they  made  of  it."  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  surgery,  so  little  apparent  good  is  done  by  it  and  so 
much  in  the  way  of  infection  and  destruction  that  the  balance  appears 
to  us  to  be  on  the  debtor  side  of  the  account.  A  practitioner  of  scientific 
medicine  must  be  pretty  low  down  in  the  scale  if  he  does  not  do  at  least 
more  good  than  harm  by  his  practice.  But  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese 
surgeon,  his  tools  are  powerful  weapons  of  harm  and  destruction.  Yet 
even  here  we  cannot  always  say  positively  that  such  a  gangrene  was  the 
result  of  a  native  operation  and  not  the  result  of  the  original  condition. 
.\neurisms  have  been  known  to  break  down  even  in  our  own  good  care. 

Finally,  there  is  not  the  slightest  antagonism  between  the  scientific 
practitioner  and  the  native  empirical  practitioner.  There  is  no  earthly 
reason  why  mutual  consultation  should  not  take  place,  from  an  ethical 
and  theoretical  point  of  view.  Practically,  an  intelligent  cooperation 
could  not  be  arrived  at,  but  the  man  who  refuses  to  recognise  the  legiti- 
macy of  native  practice  or  treats  the  native  practitioner  as  a  quack  and  a 
charlatan  is  provincial  and  narrow-minded.  The  native  is  entirely 
unprejudiced  and  will  seek  advice  and  invite  consultation  freely.  For 
some  years  our  clinics  and  operations  have  been  frequently  \'isited  by  a 
middle-aged  native  practitioner  with  interest,  if  without  other  than  the 
profit  of  friendly  relationships. 


CHAPTER  1£. 


NOSOGEOGRAPHY. 

So  far  as  we  arc  aware,  there  ha:^  nc\  er  up  tu  ihc  present  lime  been 
made  a  careful  scientific  study  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  disease 
in  China.  Certain  groups  of  diseases  have  been  approximately  located 
with  regard  to  the  map  of  China,  as,  for  example,  in  Coitman's  paper, 
read  in  1890,  in  which  he  gave  the  results  of  some  correspondence  on 
the  subject  of  the  presence  and  distribution  of  the  infectious  fevers  of 
China.  This  paper  was  revised  and  published  in  his  "The  Chinese.** 
Dudgeon,  in  the  Customs  Reports  ("The  Diseases  of  China,"  by  John 
Dudgeon.  M.  D.,  Pekin,  1877  ')  has  published  a  short  study,  of  which  the 
present  value  is  miV.  And  as  for  Schcube's  maps  of  the  distribution  of 
disease,  they  arc  altogether  unreliable  for  China.  Large  and  importani 
groups  of  diseases  are  not  toufhed  upon  in  any  of  these  studies.  Among 
the  Customs  Reports  we  find  maps  on  plague  and  leprosy  which  show 
some  careful  work,  but  they  are  about  twenty  years  old  and  have  under- 
Taken  to  demonstrate  rather  more  than  their  available  reports  warranted. 

The  need  of  this  study  is  without  question.  But  the  difficulties 
involved  are  literally  enormous,  and  it  is  even  now,  after  several  years' 
work,  a  question  in  our  niinds  as  to  whether  anything  approaching 
success  is  possible  at  this  time.  Certainly,  what  we  have  to  present  is  on 
the  face  of  it  incomplete,  and  we  would  make  it  ver>'  plain  that  this  is  so, 
and  that  this  chapter  is,  as  it  were,  but  a  preliminary  presentation  of  a 
i^tudy  which  the  future  must  bring  to  completion. 

The  following  are  the  chief  difficulties  involved:  r.  The  territory  of 
China  is  not  at  the  present  time  more  than  imperfectly  covered  by  men 
practising  scientific  medicine.  Certain  large  tracts  in  the  northwest  and 
southwest  are  practically  untouched  and  unknown  to  medical  science. 
Up  to  very  recently,  for  example,  there  has  been  only  one  practitioner  in 
the  entire  proWnce  of  Kweichow;  KJangsi,  Shensi,  and  Kansuh  are  not 
much  better  off. 

2.  There  are  not  more  than  ten  out  of  some  six  hundred  centres  of 
medical  work  which  publish  from  year  to  year  satisfactory  pathologic 

'  On  Fcbruaiy  2, 1JJ77,  John  Dudgeon,  M.  D.,  of  Peking,  read  before  the  Mcdico-C'hiruT- 
1  Society  of  Glasgow  a   riapor  cntillcd,  "Th«  Disetuex  of  China:     7 heir  Cuntlilivni  and 
vUmce  ConiTiuttd  wilh  Tnote  of  Europe."    Thb  b  the  first  nosolc^iral  study  of  Chmi  of 
rlikb  we  have  any  record,  ami  has  come  to  our  nllention  at  (he  end  ai  our  own  idudy  of  the 
ibject.     It  is  Uifjely  &  study  of  hyfjienic  conditions,  with  the  results  of  which  we  are  in  very 
"! accord.     And,  indeed,  the  whole  is  »o  out  of  date  that  K  is  not  worth  the  reading  at  the 
djiy  except  for  its  historic  interest,  as  shall  be  said  of  our  own  study  after  thirty  years. 
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findings.  The  Tungkun  Hospital  deserves  special  mention  for  its 
thoroughgoing  and  satisfactory  reports.  Still,  the  hospitals,  taken  as  a 
whole,  and  the  Boards  of  Health  of  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  may  be  said 
to  afford  fairly  satisfactory  statistics  for  this  study  if  one  has  the  patience 
to  untangle  them. 

3.  A  small  minority  only  of  medical  men  at  the  present  time  are 
making  constant  use  of  their  microscopes  and  other  instruments  of 
pathologic  precision.  Yet  we  must  admit  that  the  number  of  those 
doing  so  is  apparently  increasing  from  year  to  year. 

4.  As  Hodge,  of  Hankow,  has  shown  clearly,  there  are  certain 
classes  of  disease  which  rarely,  if  ever,  present  themselves  for  treatment 
by  us,  especially  in  the  department  of  internal  medicine,  and  certain 
others  which  only  give  us  very  partial  evidence  of  their  frequency.  For- 
eign medicine  in  China  has  a  reputation  for  certain  work,  and  is 
sought  for  that  work;  and  more,  certain  of  us  naturally  tend  to  select 
special  lines  of  preferential  work  and  to  develop  those  lines  to  an  extent 
that  falsifies  the  relative  frequency  value  of  whatever  statistics  we  have. 

On  the  other  hand  and  over  against  these  objections,  taking. them 
one  by  one,  the  distribution  of  our  numbers  is  such  that  certauily  a  large 
part  of  China  is  fairly  well  covered,  and  sufficiently  so  for  us  to  make 
moderately  safe  inferences  with  regard  to  intervening  areas;  although  we 
must  strictly  resist  the  temptation  to  represent  those  inferences  in  definite 
form  at  this  time.  It  will  always  be  easy  to  add  reports  as  the  future  will 
bring  them  to  light. 

In  the  study  of  our  maps  for  the  most  part  there  must  be  no  attempt 
to  generalise,  from  the  fact  that  many  reports  appear  from  the  Yangtze 
Valley,  for  example,  while  only  one  or  two  appear  from  Yunnan,  and 
draw  the  inference  of  paucity  in  Yunnan  and  plenty  in  the  river  valley, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  there  are  twenty-five  doctors  in  the  valley  for 
every  one  in  Yunnan — therefore,  more  reports.  The  value  of  the  maps 
is  therefore  largely  for  their  local  significance,  though  more  than  this 
may  often  be  read  from  them. 

Then,  the  reports  from  our  hospitals  are  as  far  from  satisfactory  as 
possible,  and  only  a  few  pretend  to  report  other  than  ward  patients  in 
detail.  Yet  the  sum  total  of  evidence  given  is  not  inconsiderable.  The 
twenty-four  volumes  also  of  our  China  Medical  Journal  include  reports  of 
findings  of  real  value. 

Laboratory  work  is  not  so  universal  as  it  should  be,  not  by  a  great 
deal;  but  there  is  some  careful  work  being  done,  and  we  think  in  our 
exaltation  of  the  use  of  the  microscope  we  are  sometimes  prone  to  forget 
that  the  clinical  diagnosis  of  some  men  is  worth  far  more  than  the  micro- 
scopic findings  and  diagnosis  of  others.     And  it  is  hardly  an  open  question 
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that  we  have  among  our  number  some  diagnosticians  who  are  as  reliable 
and  experienced  as  in  any  other  body  of  our  size.  Considering  our  vast 
clinical  material,  this  is  a  moderate  statement  of  the  case.     . 

Some  forms  of  disease  never  present  themselves  to  us  for  treatment 
deliberately,  that  is  true;  but  there  must,  by  accident,  come  to  our  notice 
nearly  every  ill  that  the  Chinese  human  is  heir  to.  How  many  diseases, 
for  example,  develop  while  in  our  wards?  And  how  many  we  find  are 
entirely  unknown  to  the  patient,  who  is  complaining  of  some  different 
trouble!  Patients  do  not  come  to  us  for  trichocephalus  dispar,  but  how 
often  do  we  find  it! 

Weighing  the  two  sides  of  the  question  in  the  light  of  bur  present 
resources  (and  we  must  do  so  in  order  to  make  clear  the  value  and  limita- 
tions of  this  study) ,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  at  hand  sufficient 
material  for  a  preliminary  study  along  these  lines,  such  as  will  prove  of 
value  as  a  test  of  the  subject,  if  for  no  intrinsic  reason.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  it  is  a  compilation  of  material  which  has  come  to  us  largely 
through  the  labour  and  painstaking  of  others,  and  we  very  particularly 
inscribe  this  study,  whatever  it  may  be  worth,  to  our  colleagues  in 
China. 

The  chief  sources  of  information  from  which  this  study  has  been 
drawn  are  the  following: 

1.  The  twenty-four  volumes  of  the  China  Medical  Journal. 

2.  The  medical  reports  of  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs. 

3.  The  reports  of  the  Boards  of  Health  of  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. 

4.  As  the  by-product  of  many  years  of  editorial  work,  a  very  con- 
siderable correspondence  and  personal  acquaintance  with  our  colleagues 
in  the  empire. 

5.  The  thorough  review  of  the  standard  works  on  tropical  medicine. 

6.  Hospital  reports  from  all  over  China. 

7.  Occasional  papers  published  during  the  past  forty  years  in  profes- 
sional journalism. 

8.  Our  clinical  experience. 

9.  Items  from  miscellaneous  literature. 

Concisely,  the  questions  that  we  seek  to  answer  are  somewhat  as 
follows: 

I.  The  diseases  known  to  scientific  medicine  which  have  been 
observed  by  careful  observers  to  occur  in  China  and  in  the  Chinese? 

A.  Which  have  not  been  observed,  and  may  be,  for  good  reasons, 
inferred  not  to  be  present? 

B.  Are  there  diseases  which  exist  among  foreigners  in  China  which 
do  not  appear,  or  appear  in  decidedly  differing  proportional  frequency, 
among  Chinese  ? 
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2.  What  are  the  important  diseases  in  China  and  what  is  their 
real  geographic  distribution,  especially  with  regard  to  their  endemicity 
and  frequency? 

Questions  i  and  A  we  have  endeavoured  to  answer,  so  far  as  the  evi- 
dence will  do  so,  by  taking  the  up-to-date  American  Navy  nosology  list  as 
a  basis  and  altering  it  so  as  to  tit  our  requirements,  and  then  tilling  in  each 
morbid  condition  with  such  reports  as  we  have  from  reliable  observers 
in  China.  We  have  arbitrarily  chosen  to  consider  that  not  less  than 
three  positive  reports  from  good  observers  shall  establish  the  presence 
of  any  mcirbid  condition.  WHicrcver  possible,  we  have  chosen  the  reports 
of  men  working  at  long  distance  from  each  other.  The  list  is  not  ver>- 
far  from  being  complete,  as  a  list  of  important  diseases,  and  it  covers  pretty 
thoroughly  such  ground  as  most  men  not  specialists  can  be  hoped  to  diag- 
nose with  accuracy.  This  list  is  published  at  the  end  of  this  chapter  as 
a  list  of  reference  which  may  be  corrected  and  extended  as  time  shall 
develop  the  subject.  There  has  been  a  conscientious  attempt  made  to 
use  only  reliable  reports  and  to  make  certain  that  the  condition  reported 
was  in  a  Chinese  patient  in  China,  and  not  an  imported  case.  The  side 
remarks  are  merely  to  correct  impressions  as  far  as  possible  with  regard 
to  frequency  and  so  forth. 

As  might  be  expected  in  an  empire  with  a  wide  range  of  climate 
and  a  third  of  the  population  of  the  world,  the  list  of  findings  is  remark 
ably  inclusive,  and  it  must  be  realizt'd  that  some-  conditions  not  reported 
probably  exist  in  normal  amount  but  have  failed  to  reach  the  authors  in 
one  way  or  another.  Verj'  briefly,  the  parasitic  diseases,  Iwlh  protozoal 
and  mctazoal,  the  general  infective  diseases,  the  venereal  diseases,  thf 
skin  diseases,  and  the  tumours  are  represented  almost  in  their  comple- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  the  constitutional  disorders  of  nutrition, 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  the  diseases  of  the  circulator}-  apparatus, 
and  the  gynecological  conditions  are  the  least  complete  in  their  findings. 
With  regard  to  affections  of  the  eyes,  the  Chinese  are  about  the  average 
of  Western  countries.  With  very  few  conditions  arc  we  warranted  in  an 
swering  the  question, — which  may  be  inferred  not  to  be  present?  But  we 
may  perhaps  legitimately  place  the  following  in  such  a  list,  with  the  proviso 
that  it  be  understood  that  any  mumcnL  may  disprove  our  inference.  For 
what  it  is  worth,  we  ofTcr  it:  Tripanosomyasis,  schistosomum  hxmato- 
bium,  schistosomum  mansoni,  dracunculus  medinensis,  anthrax  ( ?),  sleep- 
ing sickness,  yellow  fever,  Addison's  disease(?),  chorea,  glanders  (?). 

The  list  is  small  indeed  and  stands  a  chance  of  being  cut  down 
speedily  with  regard  to  anthrax,  Addis<m's  di>ease,  and  glanders,  not  to 
speak  of  the  likelihood  of  yellow  fever  getting  over  here  after  the  Panama 
Canal  is  opened. 
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In  Question  B  there  are  two  parts: 

a.  Arc  there  diseases  which  exist  among  foreigners  in  China  which 
do  not  appear  among  the  Chinese  ? 

Probably  there  are  none,  though  there  are  no  entirely  satisfactory 
reports  of  tropical  s])rue  in  Chinese  patients.  The  fact  that  there  arc  no 
reports  of  rotheln  should  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  If  rul>clla  sinensis 
is  a  different  entity,  still  individual  cases  might  easily  be  confused. 
Coltmao  gives  no  report  of  it,  and  we  have  none.  But  when  it  is  rcmeno- 
bered  that  scarlet  fever  is  a  recent  introduction  we  may  take  it  for  granted 
that  il  is  only  a  question  of  time  before  rotheln  will  be  here  also,  if  it  has 
not  already  arrived.  It  has  been  diagnosed  among  foreigners,  but  again 
the  confusion  with  rubella  sinensis  must  be  taken  into  account. 

b.  Arc  there  diseases  which  exist  among  foreigners  in  China  and 
appear  in  decidedly  differing  proportional  fre<[uency  among  Chinese  i 

To  this  we  may  promptly  answer,  yes,  there  are  a  number  of  such. 
Chief  among  ihem  is  sprue,  which  is  met  with  among  foreigners  in  rather 
appalling  freipiency,  and  in  Shanghai  with  particular  severity,  yet  it 
ap|>ears  to  affect  the  Chinese  practically  not  at  all.  F.ven  in  Shanghai 
we  have  ne\'er  seen  a  case  that  we  could  conscientiously  call  sprue  in  a 
Chinese-  Reifsnyder  (Shanghai)  "thinks  she  once  saw  an  undoubted 
case."  We  have  no  doubt  that  symptomatically  it  was  such,  but,  unless 
very  typical,  sprue  would  be  a  difticult  condition  to  diagnose  without 
longer  acquaintance  with  the  patient  than  the  average  hospital  association 
affords.  We  have  seen  tongues  that  looked  like  sprue  and  intestinal 
conditions  which  simulated  it  closely. 

Next  on  the  list  is  certainly  iiver  abscess,  which  is  irL-mendously 
prevalent  among  foreign  men,  especially  those  who  drink  heavily,  and  is 
decidedly  a  rarity  among  Chinese,  though  found,  of  course.  Acute 
articular  rheumatism  is  seen  among  foreigners  not  infrequently,  but  rarely 
among  Chinese.  The  same  may  be  said  of  hcomotor  ataxia.  The 
surgical  condition  varicocele  is  not  seen  in  the  Chinese  once  for  ever)* 
hundred  cases  seen  in  a  western  hospital.  In  Shanghai  we  have  never 
seen  it  except  in  its  very  mildest  form.  Maxwell  operated  once  in 
Formosa  for  the  condition  which  was  supposed  by  the  patient  to  be  a 
hernia.  If  he  had  known  its  true  import  he  probably  would  not  have 
sought  operation.  Appendicitis  is  extremely  rare  among  Chinese  who  do 
not  subsist  on  foreign  food;  while  in  Shanghai  it  is  extremely  common 
among  foreigners  and  frequently  seen  in  Chinese  who  keep  a  foreign 
table. 

The  following  conditions  are  rarely  or  never  met  with  in  foreigners 
in  China,  though  prevalent  among  the  natives:  Kala-azar  (never); 
leprosy  (once);  elephantiasis  (once);  beri-beri;  plague,  ver>-  infrequently 
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among  foreigners;  and  the  intestinal  parasites,  except  Ascarts  lumbricoides 
and  Trickocephalus  trichiurus.  But  from  this  latter  group  we  must  draw 
no  fast  inferences.  Foreigners  in  China  do  not  live  under  the  same 
conditions  as  the  Chinese,  and  they  are  not  exposed  to  these  infections; 
as,  for  example,  beriberi.  They  are  not  crowded,  they  do  not  subsist 
on  a  rice  diet — if  these  be  conditions  for  beri-beri  infection. 

2.  What  are  the  important  diseases  of  China,  and  what  is  their 
real  geographic  distribution,  especially  with  regard  to  their  endem- 
icity?    This  is  the  main  question  and  the  most  difficult  to  be  answered. 

It  may  be  taken  as  a  starting-point  that,  as  in  our  past  experience  in 
other  lands,  the  distribution  of  disease  in  China  will  be  largely  governed 
by  climatic  conditions ;  and  if  we  add  to  this  factor  that  of  the  influence 
of  lines  of  travel,  and  especially  of  foreign  contact  with  the  formerly  for 
centuries  undisturbed  China,  we  have  named  the  two  points  which  will 
have  the  most  influence  on  any  diagrammatic  representation  of  the  sub- 
ject that  we  may  attempt.     The  parts  played  by  food  and  manner  of  life,' 

"The  largest  class  of  China  is  the  labouring  class  who  barely  earn  enough  to 
secure  food  of  the  coarsest  description,  containing  so  little  aliment  that  a  large  quantity 
has  to  be  ingested  to  support  life.  This  results  in  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  thinning 
of  its  walls,  with  consequent  impainnent  of  its  function." — Coltman,  Tientsin. 

important  though  they  are,  will  bear  on  the  whole  nosology,  not 
on  the  nosogeography.  Without  going  deeply  into  the  climatology  of 
China,  we  may  select  the  well-known  conditions  and  bring  them  to  bear 
on  our  study. 

Broadly  speaking,  China  is  according  to  its  climate  divided  into 
North  China,  Central  China,  and  South  China.  In  the  north,  say  from 
parallel  35  upward,  the  climate  is  dry,  stimulating,  and,  though  warm  in 
summer,  it  is  generally  sought  at  that  season  by  those  foreigners  whom 
the  damp  hot  south  has  driven  out.  The  winters  are  severely  cold, 
and  north  of  Newchwang  they  are  rigorous.  This  is  Division  i  on  the 
map  and  has  perhaps  the  finest  climate  of  all  China.  At  the  Hoangho, 
west  of  Shansi,  we  have  divided  this  section  and  labelled  it  Division 
4,  because  about  this  there  is  a  total  absence  of  reliable  information. 
We  know  that  the  climate  is  very  cold  and  dry,  the  food  supply  cxcellenl; 
and  dust-storms  are  exceedingly  prevalent  and  trying.  We  may  perhaps 
legitimately  infer  a  healthy  region.  Rijnhart,  who  travelled  through 
these  parts  between  1895  and  1899  and  lived  for  many  months  at  Lusar 
among  the  Lamas,  records  that  among  the  common  ailments  they  treated 
diphtheria,  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  besides  many  forms  of  skin  and  eye 
disease. - 

'  Cullman  placfs  first  thf  (iiscasi'S  of  alinu'ritiilion,  (lyspepsia  nf  various  forms  taking 
]»rc(  I'llL-nL-p  in  all  rfjions. 

-  "With  llie  Tibetans  in  Tcnl  and  Teniplp,"  p.  ,14. 
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Central  China,  28-35°  latitude,  includes  the  whole  Yanglze  Valley. 
It  is  cold  and  damp  in  winlcr  and  warm  and  damp  the  rest  of  the  year, 
•with  occasional  and  irregular  happy  stretches  of  some  weeks  of  de- 
lightful weather  in  early  spring  or  late  autumn.  The  summers  are 
very  long,  warm,  damp,  and  enervating.  This  is  Division  2  on  the  map 
of  the  nosology  of  which  we  know  much.  Again  to  the  wL-st.  and  slill 
at  1 10°  longitude,  we  have  marked  off  Division  5  to  include  Szechuan 
pro\'ince  and  the  upper  Yangtze  reaches.  This  is  on  the  whole  higher 
land  and  dr>er.  We  know  somewhat  reliable  about  Dinsion  5,  but  not  a 
very  great  deal. 

South  China  is  subtropical  and  tropical,  always  warm,  usually  hot 
and  damp.  There  is  no  frost  or  proper  winlcr  season  here  (28"  down). 
Division  3  is  drawn  to  include  the  coast  and  the  better  known  east, 
also  Formosa  and  Hainan.  West  of  Fukicn  and  Kwangtung  again  so 
little  is  known  that  we  have  subdivided  Division  3  to  the  west  into 
Division  6.  Of  all  parts  of  China,  Division  j  is  that  which  has  the 
most  individuality,  the  most  character  of  its  own.  from  the  standpoint 
of  disease  distribution.  Finally  in  Division  7  we  have  include<l  a  com- 
posite area — the  whole  coast  line  from  Newchwang  to  Hongkong  and  the 
lower  Yangtze  Valley,  namely,  the  area  of  pnitracted  foreign  contacl. 
In  all  ihat  follows  wi-  shall  refer  lu  these  divisions  by  number  and  ask  you 
to  refer  to  the  maps  for  definition. 

By  way  of  partial  answer  to  the  complex  question  before  us  we  have 
prepared  a  set  of  eleven  maps  which  will  be  found  in  the  chapters 
treating  of  the  diseases  to  which  they  refer.  These  maps  have  been 
prepared  with  the  utmost  care  and  at  great  labor,  and  their  value  must 
he  understood  to  lie,  first,  in  the  local  informatiim  which  ihey  impart; 
second,  in  that  they  contribute  to  future  more  complete  findings,  and, 
third,  in  the  lituiled  and  tentative  general isatmns  which  may  be  drawn 
from  them. 

Map  I  divides  China,  as  heretofore  explained,  into  seven  convenient 
districts,  Nos.  i.  2.  3.  and  7  of  which  much  is  known,  \'o.  5  of  which 
something.  No.  6  of  which  little,  und  N*u.  4  of  which  practically  nothing  is 
known.    Very  briefly  with  regard  to  each  section: 

Division  x  is  healthy,  pleasant  in  summer,  though  warm:  und 
delightfully  invigoraiing  in  winter.  In  its  nos4>logy  there  is  nnlhing 
tropical  whatc\*er.  Plague  is  in  Nivchwang  occasionally;  cholera  epi- 
demics reach  it  from  lime  In  time;  dysentery  is  endemic  in  Shantung 
pronnce,  especially  on  the  north  coast.  It  has  almost  all  the  typhus  of 
Cliina  within  its  boundaries.  Paragonimus  westermani  is  endemic 
and  plentiful  in  Korea.  Tuberculosis  is  fairly  prevalent,  though  not 
nearly  so  much  so  as  in  Division  2. 
3 


I 
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"In  some  counties  in  the  interior,  especially  around  Weihsien,  serioxis  lung 
troubles  are  scarcely  heard  of." — Coltman,  Tsinan. 

The  common  tapeworm  is  supposed  to  be  tcmia  saginata,  though 
we  doubt  it. 

Division  4. — It  would  be  mere  pretence  to  make  any  very  definite 
statements  concerning  the  nosology  of  Division  4.  We  have  a  few 
reports  from  the  district,  but  we  are  not  at  present  aware  that  there  is  a 
single  scientific  practitioner  in  the  whole  region.  Certainly,  none  that 
have  been  there  long  enough  to  speak  with  any  authority.  Most  cer- 
tainly, none  have  spoken  of  it.  We  have  made  certain  remarks  based  on 
climatology  earlier  in  this  chapter.  Scheubc  says^  Matignon  reports  that 
''since  1888  plague  occurs  every  year  with  more  or  less  virulence  in  the 
valley  of  So-Ii-ko,  North  China,  on  the  borders  of  Mongolia.  But  it  is 
not  known  how  or  by  what  way  it  was  first  imported  there."  There  is  no 
confirmation  of  this  report. 

Division  2,  about  which  more  is  known  than  all  the  rest  of  China 
put  together,  includes  the  lower  Yangtze  Valley.  The  most  character- 
istic element  in  its  nosology  is  the  tremendous  prevalence  and  fatality 
of  tuberculosis  among  the  Chinese,  and  particularly  in  the  River  Valley. 
It  includes  at  least  two  prominent  health  resorts  for  this  affection,  in 
Kuling  and  Mokanshan,  though  advantage  of  them  has  chiefly  been 
taken  so  far  by  the  foreign  population.  Plague  rarely  reaches  this  section, 
and  then  by  importation.  Cholera  sweeps  over  it  whenever  it  is  about; 
there  is  plenty  of  dysentery  here  also.  Northern  Anhuei  is  noted  for 
vesical  calculus.  Shanghai  city  is  the  worst  centre  on  earth  for  tropical 
sprue  {this  affects  only  the  foreign  population).  The  types  of  malaria 
are  all  abundantly  represented,  particularly  the  subtertian.  Northern 
Chekiang  is  the  centre  of  endcmicity  for  several  interesting  fiuke  worms. 
Beriberi  is  fairly  prevalent  throughout  the  district.  Among  hospital 
patients  R.  Smyth  (Ningpo)  says  "malaria,  eye  and  eyelid  affections, 
skin  disease,  and  rheumatism  formed  as  usual  the  bulk  of  the  cases  seen 
in  the  dispensary."  In  Shanghai  we  might  say  the  same  of  tubercular 
Ijone  disease,  syphilis,  bcri-beri,  malaria,  trachoma,  and  accidental 
surgery;  piles  and  fistula,  of  course.  Cousins  (Hankow)  reports: 
"Among  our  more  common  cases  have  been  anx'mia,  gastric  ulcer,  acute 
gastritis,  malaria,  pneumonia,  acute  bronchitis,  typhoid,  dysentery,  some 
cardiac  and  renal  cases."  Around  Ichang  maliiria  is  all-per\'ading.  The 
Yangtze  Valley  and  Hunan  seem  to  include  the  endemic  area  for  sckisto- 
somum  japotticum. 

We  should  note  that  Tsungming  Island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze 
is  an  endemic  centre  for  goitre,  according  to  credil)le  reports. 

'  Sthi'iilH":     "I)isi;asfs  nf  Wiinn  C'ouniru's,"  p    ^ 
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Meteorological  Table.    (Wuhu.) 
Latitude,  31*  ac/  38'  N.;  Longitude,  118°  32'  5'  E. 


Months 


Thermometer 


Mean  Mean 

Maximum,  "  F.  .Minimum,  "  F. 


1904 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

August .... 

September     

October 

November 

December 

1905 

January 

Februan' 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 


Rainfall 
Inches 


66 

51 

10.93 

76 

62 

S-99 

84 

71 

2-39 

89 

76 

3-51 

8q 

75 

2.00 

81 

68 

3.81 

72 

S8 

7.24 

63 

45 

1.50 

52 

.15 

0-39 

50 

37 

3-6i 

41 

.u 

I  33 

5a 

40 

4-97 

64 

49 

5  OS 

76    . 

61 

5-23 

87 

74 

3-34 

qo 

79 

4-37 

86 

75 

6.47 

82 

70 

7.64 

Wuhu,  September  30,  1905. 


A.  Sharp  Dcane,  F.  R.  C.  S. 


Certain  interesting  notes  made  by  Stooke  and  Graham  (Ichang) 
bring  up  the  following  points:  Malaria  was  extremely  common,  especially 
in  country  districts  where  rice  fields  are.  Up  to  this  time  ankylostomiasis 
had  not  been  noted,  but  it  has  since  been  found.  Leprosy  is  compara- 
tively rare.  Locomotor  ataxia  had  never  been  seen.  (We  know  it, 
from  many  hospital  reports,  to  be  exceedingly  rare  in  this  land.)  They 
also  note  that  they  have  never  seen  typhoid  in  a  native — this  in  1895. 
(Evidently  typhoid  is  very  uncommon  among  the  Chinese  west  of  Wu- 
chang.) Scarlet  fever,  whooping-cough,  and  rheumatic  fever  have  not 
been  seen,  though  chronic  rheumatism,  muscular  rheumatism,  and 
rheumatic  arthritis  are  common.  Gout  is  exceedingly  rare.  Neither 
form  of  diabetes  has  been  seen.  Rickets  in  children  seems  very  rare. 
Melanotic  sarcoma,  common.  Appendicitis,  behind  the  times;  and  no 
gall-stones.    Very  little   lobar  pneumonia.     Considerable  tricuspid  and 
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mitral  heart  lesions,  but  no  aortic.     Syphilis  all-pervading.    Very  little 
insanity. 

Division  5  is  perhaps,  all  told,  the  second  healthiest  division  of 
China.  Certainly,  it  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  lower  temperate 
Division  2.  It  is  noticeable  that  in  nearly  every  report  and  nearly  every 
map  there  is  moderation  expressed  concerning  prevalence  and  intensity 
along  all  lines.  The  scourge  of  the  section  is  apparently  tuberculosis. 
An  interesting  note  is  made  by  McCartney  (Chungking) : 

"Over  50  per  cent,  of  the  operations  in  the  hospital  are  the  result  of  the  ravages 
of  tuberculosis,  the  greatest  foe  the  Chinese  have  to  contend  with,  and  this  will  natur- 
ally remain  so  until  the  crowded  and  unsanitary  conditions  of  family  life  are  relieved. 
To  begin  with,  a  Chinaman's  idea  of  how  to  prevent  sickness  is  so  opposed  to  our 
modem  method  of  treating  tuberculosis,  it  is  with  difficulty  that  we  can  persuade 
any  of  them  to  follow  the  open-air  treatment.  They  would  much  rather  take  gallons 
of  cod-liver  oil  than  expose  themselves  to  the  'fung"  (wind)." 

Meteorological  Table. ^    (Chungking.) 

1Q04-1905. 


1904 


Rainfall 


Barometer  Thermometer  River 


Inches  Max.  Min.         Atax.     Min.     Highest     Lowest 


October 4.41 

November 0.86 

December i  .93 

1905 

January 0.87 

February' 0.49 

March r .  20 

April 1.86 

May 3 .  06 

June 5.94 

July 1-39 

.August 7.41 

September 10 .  06 


29,863 

28,998 

9c° 

55" 

41 .0' 

20.8' 

30,287 

29.335 

71° 

45" 

ai  .0' 

9.2' 

30,097 

29.351 

64° 

37° 

9.0' 

4.8' 

29,897 

28,919 

68° 

35° 

4.9' 

1 .10' 

29.959 

29.285 

6r° 

35° 

2.11- 

1-3' 

29,991 

29.T36 

68° 

43* 

6.3' 

1-9' 

29.764 

28,862 

90° 

51° 

II. 7' 

4.2' 

29.777 

28,974 

98° 

56° 

21 .7' 

5-9' 

29.472 

29,018 

95° 

68° 

45   I' 

14.4* 

29,306 

28,961 

105° 

70° 

45 -y" 

26.'/ 

29,328 

29,006 

102° 

70° 

108.0" 

30.7" 

29,718 

29,038 

cj8° 

64° 

70.10" 

31-3' 

It  is  likely  that  ankylostomiasis  is  also  very  prevalent  throughout 
Szechuan  province,  but  tuberculosis  isabsolutelyrampant  in  the  Vanf^tze 
X'alley  and  ankylostomiasis  is  vcrj'  prevalent  in  Ilupch  and  Hunan.  It  is 
interesting  to  run  over  the  list.     There  is  no  report  of  plague  from  Di\"ision 


'Wc  are  indebted  to  Harbor-maslor  Mr,  J.  .\.  Barton  for  the  above. 
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5  as  far  as  history  goes  back.  Shanghai  has  had  twelve  epidemics  of 
cholera  since  1862;  Chungking  has  had  two;  Miencheo,  Szechuan,  one. 
Leprosy,  no  reports  give  it  as  prevalent;  two  give  it  as  very  sparse.  There 
are  no  reports  of  beri-beri  from  Szechuan  province.  There  is  consider- 
able malaria  at  Chentu;  other  points  mark  it  as  moderate.  We  have  no 
report  of  subtertian  malaria  from  Szechuan  province,  though  tmdoubtedly 
it  will  later  prove  its  presence.  None  of  the  fluke  worms  are  reported 
from  Szechuan.  Three  reports  give  elephantiasis  as  rare;  one  as  absent; 
none  as  prevalent.  No  goitre  is  reported  from  Szechuan.  It  has  been 
denied  by  at  least  two  competent  physicians  that  they  had  ever  seen 
typhoid  in  many  years'  practice.  Certainly  the  evidence  is  favourable 
to  the  healthy  conditions  prevailing  in  this  finest  of  all  the  provinces 
of  China. 

Of  Division  3  much  is  known.  It  is  tropical  and  subtropical. 
There  is  little  or  no  frost,  even  in  northern  Fukien.  By  far  the  most 
characteristic  point  in  the  nosology  of  this  district  is  the  prevalence  and 
stability  of  plague.  It  is  found  throughout  and  is  endemic  practically 
throughout.  Formosa  is  noted  for  dysentery,  ankylostomiasis,  malaria. 
Tcmia  circinata  is  found  here,  fasciolopsis  buski  is  pretty  nearly  confined 
to  this  district  and  will  probably  be  found  throughout  it.  Hongkong  is  a 
distributing  centre  for  various  infections,  owing  to  its  importation  of 
Indian  troops,  police,  and  so  forth.  Many  affections  are  being  reported 
from  Hongkong,  as,  for  example,  guinea-worm,  tropical  ulcer,  and  so  on, 
which  do  not  belong  to  China,  but  which  may  take  root.  There  is  malaria 
all  over  the  district,  tertian  and  subtertian  chiefly.  In  all  Kwangtimg 
and  the  Wuchow  district  of  Kwangsi,  but  particularly  round  about  Canton 
city,  vesical  calculus  is  exceedingly  prevalent.  This  section  also  has  a 
centre  for  goitre  in  some  of  the  villages  of  Central  Formosa.  Two  hospi- 
tals in  this  district  give  the  following  lists  which  are  interesting  by  com- 
parison with  those  given  under  Division  2.  Betow  and  Draper,  of 
Singiu,  Fukien,  say  that  abscesses  are  numerous,  beri-beri  seldom  met 
with.  Dengue  is  met  with;  diphtheria  very  seldom.  Malarial  fevers  are 
everywhere;  typhoid  occasional;  plague  prevalent;  syphilis  the  most 
terrible  disease  one  has  to  deal  with.  Malignant  smallpox  is  also  noted. 
Fahmy  (Chinchew,  1903)  notes  "during  the  past  year  epidemics  of 
plague,  cholera,  dysentery,  measles,  smallpox,  catarrhal  ophthalmia,  in- 
fluenza, dengue,  and  the  remittent  fever" — a  pretty  gruesome  season. 

Of  this  district  it  may  be  said  that  plague  docs  not  go  north  of 
Wenchow,  with  the  exception  of  Ncwchwang.  Scarlet  fever  is  not 
prevalent  south  of  the  same;  and  indeed  the  city  of  Wenchow  marks 
the  transition  from  tropical  to  temperate  China  with  regard  to  disease. 
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SOUTHWEST 

I. — General  Diseases  in  Chinese. — Hongkong,  IQ05. 

.■I.    Spedlic  febrile  diseases    ... 1 151 

B.  Diseases  dependent  on  specific  external  agenifi  166 

C.  Developmental  diseases 95S 

D.  >£i&cella[icous  diseases  ...             .  10S4 

n.    Local  Diseases. 

E.  The  nervous  system  690 
y.  The  circulator)'  system  :6o 
C.  The  respirator;' 3)'stcm  1585 
H.  The  digestive  system  108 

J.    The  urinary  system    55 

L.    The  generative  system 1 

If.  .\ffcction.s  connected  with  pregnancy  8 

-V.  .Affections  connected  \vith  parturition    .      .  32 

O.    Diseases  of  organ*  of  locomotion .    .  4 


lU.    Undefined  and  Undiagnosed 
Total,  all  causes 


290 
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Division.  6 — Most  of  the  information  that  we  have  about  Division  6 
cornea  from  the  Customs  Reports  which  have  Mengtze  and  'rcng)'ueh 
as  their  centres,  though  lately  some  interesting  information  comes  from 
Talifu,  Yunnanfu.  and  Nanningfu.  The  province  of  Yunnan  has, 
according  10  authorities  quoted  by  Manson,  the  distinction  of  being  the 
ancestral  home  of  bubonic  plague,  and  certainly  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
last  century  it  was  thoroughly  cursed  with  the  same.  Of  Menglze. 
Michaud  said  in  1894  that  they  had  had  plague  every  year  for  the  past 
ihirly-fi^e  years.  But  whereas  plague  has  been  fairly  lively  on  the  coast 
during  the  last  five  years,  it  seems  to  have  let  up  a  bit  in  Yunnan  and 
Kwangsi,  stjveral  reports  noting  its  absence  for  from  two  to  f\\v.  years  past. 
From  all  we  can  gather,  the  impression  that  we  get  is  to  the  effect  that 
South  Hunan  and  South  Kiangsi  mark  a  rather  favourable  transition 
from  the  .Scylla  of  the  Vangtzc  Valley  to  the  Charybdis  of  Kwangtung 
province.  In  Hunan,  on  the  extreme  southern  border,  there  is  a  marked 
endemic  centre  for  goitre.  West  of  Kweichow  we  confess  to  practical 
ig:norance.  Kwangsi  and  Yunnan  are  for  the  most  part  re prcsenl alive 
of  the  nosology  of  Kwangtung,  with  a  few  marked  distinctions.  There 
is  les&  vesical  calculus  in  Kwangsi  by  about  half  than  in  Kwangtung,  and 
in  Yunnan  there  is  ver>' little  at  all.  Tuberculosis  is  prevalent  in  Kwangsi, 
but  Rees,  of  Wuchow,  notes  the  comparative  absence  of  lupus  vulgaris 
and  tuberculous  disease  of  the  reproductive  organs,  both  of  which  arc 
marked  on  ihc  coast.  Rees  also  speaks  of  the  prevalence  of  nephritis 
and  attributes  it  ver>*  largely  to  malarial  Infection,     He  states  that  ccr- 
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tainly  malaria  aggravates  any  existing  renal  trouble.  (See  Chapter  V.) 
The  prevalence  of  portal  scirrhosis  is  manifestly  not  of  alcoholic  origin. 
Goitre  is  foiind  abundantly  at  Nanningfu,  though  it  is  not  so  all-pervad- 
ing as  in  other  centres  mentioned. 

Meteorol<%ic«l  Table  (Latitude  25.20  H.,  Longitude  98.30°  B.). 

"I  am  under  obligation  to  Mr.  B.  Cavanagh,  assistant  examiner,  for  lundly  supplying 
me  with  the  meteorological  table  given  below:" 


Month  Year 


May i(>o8 

June lyoS 

July 1908 

August 1908 

September 190S 

October 1908 

November 1908 

December 1908 

January 1909 

February 1909 

March 1 909 

Tengyuek,  Customs  Health  Beport,  Yunnan,  1908 — 9. 

Division  7. — It  was  originally  taken  for  granted  by  the  authors  that 
if  wc  could  find  sufficient  reports  from  districts  not  much  touched  by 
foreign  invasion  and  compare  them  with  that  portion  of  China  which  has 
been  in  close  contact  with  foreigners  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  we 
would  obtain  some  very  interesting  nosogeographic  differences.  The 
results  only  go  to  show  the  unwisdom  of  counting  one's  medical  chickens 
before  they  are  hatched.  Of  course  Division  7  has  more  reports  to  show 
than  all  the  rest  of  China  put  together.  There  arc  more  scientific  prac- 
titioners therein  and  of  longer  standing.  But  wc  must  frankly  confess 
that  we  can  trace  very  little  influence  upon  the  nosology  of  China  which 
can  be  put  down  to  foreign  invasion.  It  would  be  more  accurate  to  say, 
modern  contact  with  the  white  races  (for  of  course  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  Koreans,  Japanese,  and  Malays.  Indians  and  Chinese  have 
been  mutually  infecting  each  other  in  a  dcsuItor>'  way  for  centuries  past). 
The  clearest  case  of  indebtedness  to  foreigners  on  the  part  of  China  is 
scarlet  fever.     Undoubtedly  both  Japan  and  China  owe  this  contribution 
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to  us.  In  China  it  is  even  known  the  name  of  the  patient  who  contributed 
scarlet  fever  to  the  empire.  But  the  disease  has  not  at  all  confined  itself 
to  the  area  upon  our  map,  having  spread  northward  over  a  large  part  of 
the  empire.  It  used  to  be  a  favourite  contention  between  visiting  ship 
captains  and  port  health  officers  that  syphilis  was  a  contribution  from  the 
world's  navies  to  China.  And  we  have  seen  the  statement  in  print  that 
this,  that,  or  the  other  Inland  port  showed  undesirable  after-effects  of 
naval  visitations.  We  wish  to  make  it  plain  that  our  opinion  on  the  very 
best  of  evidence  Is  that  the  thing  works  entirely  the  other  way.  China 
gives  more  syphilis  than  she  gets.  Yunnan  and  Honan  abound  in 
sj-philis,  and  no  na\7  has  ever  visited  those  inland  i)rovince.s.' 

The  climate  of  China  has  contributed  several  disease^)  to  foreigners, 
and  especially  sprue.  But  the  Chinese  themselves  scarcely  suffer  from 
lhi.s  disease.  If  the  Chinese  take  to  alcohol  and  cigarettes  in  foreign 
form,  the  future  will  tell  a  different  story.  As  far  as  opium  goes,  we 
believe  it  to  be  responsible  for  the  intercurrcnce  of  disease,  and  jicrhaps 
for  somewhat  of  insanity,  though  China  is  peculiarly  free  from  insanity; 
and  we  have  never  felt  convinced  that  China,  except  on  paper,  owes  the 
commencement  of  the  opium  habit  to  Great  Britain.  It  is  certainly 
worth  noting  that  since  foreigners  have  brought  large  shipping  interests, 
railways,  factories,  tramcars,  and  the  like  to  China  the  proportion  of 
accidental  surgery  has  risen  by  leaps  and  bounds  in  the  aflecled  regions. 

Division  7,  then,  is,  on  the  whole,  a  rather  barren  proposition.  But 
after  all,  does  not  thb  very  barrenness  warrant  us  in  pointing  it  out  and 
giving  it  a  place  ? 

Tuberculosis.  -The  term  "white  plague"  is  misleading.  Even 
in  America  do  we  not  know  how  fatal  tuberculosis  is  among  the  coloured 
people — more  so  than  among  their  white  neighbours?  Tuberculosis  Is 
without  any  shadow  of  doubt  more  prevalent  and  more  fatal  among  the 
Chinese  than  it  is  in  Europe  and  America.  It  is  the  great  human  ])lague, 
and  no  race  or  colour  has  any  claim  to  exclusiveness  in  predisposition 
thereto.  There  is  not  a  single  section  on  the  map  of  China  that  does  not 
report  tuberculosis  as  prevalent  in  the  most  emphatic  and  strenuous  terms, 
showing  a  thorough  and  genera!  impression  made  upon  the  medical  mind 
of  the  tremendous  prevalence  and  fatality  of  the  disease.  It  is  difficult  to 
select  from  these  manifold  reports  any  division  most  cursed  among  all. 


'SDcaking  iat  itie  Ameiiran  navv,  siiloni  suffering;  from  active  vrnrrcal  disciisc  and 
in  uindition  even  remotely  liable  to  infect  others  arc  certainly  not  allowed  shore  "leave, 
and  it  i^  hartllr  rver  |Kiisihl«-  for  Ihrm  to  avoid  dctei  linn  hy  ihc  ship's  Mirj^ron,  We  uniJer- 
Mand  ihai  the  rxcellent  rcgulniionit  originally  planned  and  put  in  torre  on  ihe  t',  S  S.  Con- 
coiii  atr  now  pTurtirallv  in  vo)(ue  lliroitghiiin  the  srrvire.  The  Oernian  navy  rlaims  to  hr 
cflually  Mriirt  in  China  and  undoubtedly  ihe  rule^  in  the  British  nary  are  adequate.  Thiti 
aligbi  defence  of  llic  navy  codes  (not  o(  the  siiilors'  moral*)  is  pertinent  in  view  of  misreprc- 
Mnutions  which  have  arisen  from  \\me  to  time. 
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If  we  must  choose,  we  should  say  Di\*ision  2.  But  that  is  perhaps  merely 
because  we  live  therein.  Certainly,  Divisions  5  and  6  and  i  have  grounds 
for  their  pretensions. 


"The  number  of  deaths  among  the  Chinese  from  respiratory  diseases  was  1,394, 
or  33 . 7  per  cent,  of  the  total  Chinese  deaths.  This  represents  a  death-rate  from 
these  diseases  of  4.07  per  1,000  as  compared  with  4.37  per  1,000  in  1903,  and  5.4 
per  1,000  in  1902.  The  discrepancy  between  the  land  population  and  the  boat  popu- 
lation is  not  so  marked  as  usual,  the  death-rate  from  these  diseases  among  the  former 
having  been  4.02  per  1,000  and  among  the  latter  it  was  4.36  per  1,000.  In  former 
years  there  has  frequently  been  a  considerably  heavier  death-rate  from  chest  diseases 
among  the  boat  population  than  among  the  land  population.  The  number  of  deaths 
of  Chinese  from  phthisis  was  534,  or  37.6  percent,  of  the  total  deaths  from  respira- 
tory diseases." — Hongkong  Health  Report,  1904. 

Respiratory  Diseases.  "The  total  number  of  deaths  from  these  diseases 
for  the  year  was  1,655,  of  which  70  were  from  the  non-Chinese  community, 
leaving  1,585  among  the  Chinese  population. 

"Phthisis  alone  accounts  for  725  deaths,  of  which  691  were  Chinese.  Pneu- 
monia caused  501  deaths,  of  which  478  were  Chinese,  and  bronchitis  caused  346  deaths, 
336  of  which  were  Chinese. 

"The  death-rate  among  the  Chinese  from  respiratory  diseases  was  4.4  per  1,000 
and  that  for  phthisis  alone  was  i  .9  per  1,000. 

"The  deaths  from  Phthisis  amongst  the  Chinese  were  10.9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
deaths  amongst  the  community." — Hongkong  Health  Report,  1905. 

"Tuberculosis. — Only  one  case  of  this  disease  was  met  with  in  the  abattoirs  and 
that  was  in  a  European  cow.  The  disease  was  so  widespread  as  to  entail  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  entire  carcass.  The  immunity  which  Chinese  cattle  show  to  this  disease 
may  be  due  to  their  entirely  open-air  life." — Hongkong,  1905. 

"  Tuber cidosis. — There  were  no  cases  seen  in  Chinese  cattle.  Only  one  case  was 
met  with  in  a  European  cow  at  the  slaughter  house,  and  the  chief  interest  in  this  case 
lies  in  the  fact  that,  apart  from  the  commoner  lesions  seen  in  the  viscera,  the  meninges 
of  the  brain  round  the  base,  under  part  of  the  cerebellum,  and  medulla  were  sprinkled 
over  with  small  tubercular  nodules  about  the  size  of  a  mustard  seed.  The  animal  had 
shown  brain  symptoms  before  slaughter,  but  was  otherwise  in  good  condition." — 
Hongkong  Colonial  Vet.  Surg.,  1905. 


The  forms  of  tuberculosis  among  the  Chinese  perhaps  give  pre- 
ponderance to  bone  disease'  and  less  prominence  to  general  miliary 
disease.  Rut  this  may  simply  be  owing  to  paucity  of  postmortem  exami- 
nations. 

Syphilis  is  met  with  from  one  end  of  China  to  the  other,  though  mild 
in  type,  as  would  be  expected  in  any  country  which  must  ha\c  de\L'loped 
a  natural  immunity.     It  is  wides[)read  and  permeating. 

'  SwChap.  II..  p.  37.     Chunking  Kcporl. 
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Dysentery. — If  dysentery  has  any  geoRraphic  location  it  is  on  the 
seacoast,  and  usually  of  summer  or  autumn  origin,  though  relapses  may 
come  at  any  time. 

"  September  in  preeminently  ihc  munlh  for  d)*aentery  through  the  Sbanlung 
proWnce.  Some  cases  make  their  appearance  after  the  middle  of  AuguM." —Coltman, 
TstHon. 

Certain  ports  have  had  a  bad  name  for  dysentery  for  many  years 
back.  In  the  port  of  Cbefoo  on  the  north  coast  of  Shantung,  the 
vile  hygienic  conditions  which  exist  there,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  water  supply,  are  such  as  to  excite  very  little  sympathy  for  those 
who  persist  in  doing  nothing  serious  to  remedy  the  matter.'  It  may 
be  said  of  Chefoo  that  the  climate  is  splendid,  but  its  hygiene  as  bad 
as  possible;  and  that  if  ever  cholera  or  dysenter>*  are  found  anywhere 
else,  they  are  also  found  at  Chefoo.  Weihaiwei.  not  four  hours  along 
the  coast,  is  by  comparison  a  health  rtsori.  J'hcrc  is  considerable  dysen- 
tery in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  an  enormous  amount  in  the  southern 
coast  provinces.  It  is  chiefly  amtebic  in  Shanghai,  but  not  so  in 
Formosa. 

"Dysentery  is  still  very  prevalent  among  the  Chinese,  but  undoubtedly  it  affects 
them  for  Icsii  severely  than  it  does  the  European:;,  in  whom  the  discusi:  often  runs  a 
very  proinictcd  course,  often  occcssUaiing  change  of  air  and  climate."— 0«/ffmi 
IJeaith  Rfpari,  Wuhu,  1905. 

Plague  (Map  2.)— At  the  present  time  plague  is  found  only  in  Divi- 
sions 3,  and  6,  and  at  the  port  of  Nivchwang.  'I'here  is  very  little  at 
Newchwang,  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  is  dying  out  there,  though  ev-ery  year 
some  is  reported.  There  was  an  epidemic  of  rat  plague  in  Shanghai  in 
1909,  but  no  single  case  of  human  plague.  Hongkong  is  badly  infected, 
and  the  prospects,  after  repeated  energetic  efforts  to  stamp  it  out.  are  not 
encouraging.  Our  reports  are  only  from  the  principal  cities,  but  the  in- 
■  land  nllages  and  smaller  towns  of  Fukien  and  Kwangtung  are  very  badly 
treated  by  the  disease  from  time  to  time.  There  is  very  little  plague  at 
the  present  lime  in  Yunnan  and  Kwangsi.  Possibly  it  is  dying  out, 
though  we  fear  this  hope  is  over-sanguine.  Formosa  and  Hainan  both 
have  it  endcmically.  Maybe  Hongkong  and  the  Amoy  district  are  worst 
off  of  all.  Hankow  reports  a  few  cases  of  plague,  autumn  of  1909, 
spwradic  and  imported. 

Cholera  (Map  3).— Periodically  cholera  sweeps  over  China.  The 
last  great  epidemic  was  in  1902,  though  1908  was  a  bad  year.  The  map 
fNo.  3)  is  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  undoubtedly  these  epidemics 
arc  farther -reaching  than  is  indicated.    That  is,  they  really  sweep  pretty 

*  .\  nccoi  rep<}n  gives  hope  of  w  rrformadon  at  the  hatuls  of  sJi  iotcmational  mumcipBl 
OlOliritltrv 
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much  all  over  the  country  from  Hainan  northward  to  the  Great  Wall  and 
beyond.  The  big  cities,  owing  to  their  congestion,  are  most  severely 
affected,  but  the  country  districts  by  no  means  escape.  There  is  no 
established  free  spot  as  far  as  we  are  aware.  It  travels  rapidly  and  dies 
out  with  the  approach  of  cold  weather.  Shanghai  has  a  noble  record  of 
epidemics,  but  probably  merely  because  its  Board  of  Health  has  kept 
careful  notes  of  the  same. 

Sprue. — It  is  really  an  unsettled  question  as  to  whether  tropical 
sprue  actually  is  found  in  Chinese  patients,  and  one  which  will  take  con- 
siderable proving  before  it  can  be  established.  We  note  the  following 
opinions  which  will  show  chiefly  the  total  lack  of  agreement  on  the  subject: 

.  .  .  "Never  in  a  native;  one  case  in  a  foreigner  in  Peking." — Ingram,  Tung- 
chow. 

.  .  .  "Frequent  in  Europeans,  less  so,  but  well-marked,  in  a  few  Chinese." — 

/.  P.  Maxwell,  Yungchun. 

.  .  .  "One  case  in  a  foreigner." — Weir,  Cfumulpo,  Korea. 

.  .  .  "One  case  in  a  foreign  lady." — Plummer,  Wenchcw. 

.  .  .  "Uncommon  among  Chinese." — Lalcacca,  Shanghai. 

.  .  .  "Seldom  met  with  among  Chinese." — Main,  Hangchow. 

.  .  .  "Have  been  told  that  it  is  seen  in  Hoihow." — Byran,  Nodoa,  Hainan. 

.  .  .  "I  have  never  seen  a  case,"— /1-o^an,  CAdn^teA. 

.  .  .  "Very  occasional,  say  one  or  two  a  year." — Fowler,  Hiaokan. 

.  .  .  "Never  see  a  case  here." — J.  L.  MaxweU,  Tainan,  Formosa. 

...  "A   few  well-marked  cases    among  foreigners.     Have    not    treated    any 

cases  amongst  Chinese." — Squibbs,  Miencheo. 

.  .  .  "Never  diagnosed  any  among  Chinese." — Cousland,  Chaochowfu. 

.  .  .  "A  few;  one  in  150  foreign  patients." — Hart,  Wuhu. 

.  .  .  "Rare  and  uncertain." — Johnson,  I chawfu. 

.  .  .  "None  amongst  Chinese." — Worley,Swatow. 

.  .  .  "One  case  from  Bangkok." — McKean,  Chiettgmai,  Laos. 

.  .  .  "RsiTe."—Canright,  Chentu. 

.  .  .  "One  case  in  a  Chinese  in  twenty-five  years." — Reifsnyder,  Shanghai. 

.  .  .  "Never  sure  of  a  case  in  a  Chinese." — Bootee,  Shanghai. 

These  latter  two  opinions  are  particularly  valuable,  as  Shanghai  is  the 
most  cursed  point  with  sprue  in  the  whole  East,  and  the  speakers  are 
particularly  competent  to  express  their  opinion  from  long  service  and 
large  clinical  experience. 

Leprosy  (Map  4)  is  smeared  over  the  face  of  China  as  butter  on 
bread— not  in  spots,  but  found  just  about  everywhere.  In  a  map  pub- 
lished by  the  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  in  1903  it  is  indicated  that  of  the 
Kweichow-Hunan  region  nothing  was  known,  and  of  the  district  north 
of  Hupeh-Szechuan  also  nothing  is  known.  Szechuan  is  rightly  indicated 
as  having  less  leprosy  than  any  other  known  district.  Korea,  the 
Yangtze  Valley,  and  the  entire  seacoast  are  placed  as  second  in  prevalence 
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and  about  evenly  shaded,  except  thai  Fukien  and  South  Formosa  are 
given  a  still  higher  degree,  and  North  Formosa  and  Yunnan  the  highest 
degree,  of  prevalence.  The  map  (No.  4)  which  we  exhibit  agrees  that 
we  know  nothing  about  northwest  China,  but  gives  a  few  reports  from 
Hunan.  It  also  agrees  in  the  comparative  rarity  of  leprosy  in  Szechuan 
province  and  in  the  comparatively  even  distribution  of  the  disease  over 
Korea  and  the  coast.  We  arc  quite  certain,  however,  that  the  older  map 
grossly  exaggerates  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Yunnan  and  Formosa, 
as  compared  with  the  coast  pronnces.  Perhaps  Shantung  and  Rwang- 
tung  have  more  leprosy  than  any  other  provinces.  Our  map  is  based  on 
about  double  the  number  of  reports  as  compared  with  those  given  in  the 
customs  map.  We  think  that  between  the  two  we  have  some  fairly  ac- 
curate information  on  the  subject.  A  number  of  practitioners  have  en- 
deavoured to  estimate  the  number  of  lepers  in  certain  districts.  For  what 
it  is  worth  we  mention  a  few:  Tainan,  South  Formosa,  one  in  450  of 
population  (Maxwell).  Ten  thousand  lepers  in  the  prondence  of  K-wang- 
lung  (Wong).  Barbeyieux  estimates  i  per  cent,  for  Yunnan,  but  all 
other  reporters  arc  moderate  as  compared  with  this  probable  overestimate. 
Shantung,  one  per  thousand  (Dudgeon).  Chungking,  Szechuan,  a  few 
cases  arc  menlioncd  (McCartney),  and  so  on. 

Beri-beri  (Map  5).— Except  for  men  of  at  least  moderate  experience, 
bcri-bcri  is  not  very  quickly  recognised,  being  apt  to  be  confused  with 
multiple  neuritis  and  so  forth.  Wu  notice,  therefore,  a  natural  hesita- 
tion on  the  part  of  a  large  number  of  younger  practitioners  to  report  the 
disease  definitely.  Such  reports  as  we  have  all  come  from  the  seacoast 
and  the  Yangtze  Valley.  We  have  really  no  evidence  for  saying  whether 
the  intcr^'ening  districts  exhibit  it  or  not.  Apparently  Szechuan  is  almost 
free  £rom  it 


"TTiere  were  678  deaths  from  ihis  diseAse  during  the  year,  of  which  two  only 
were  among  ihc  non-Chine.sc  commnnily. "—Hottf^kon^,  1905. 

Malaria  (Map  6). — As  in  the  case  of  leprosy,  our  map  of  malaria  is 
misleading.  Malaria  is  pretty  much  all  over  China — probably  Shansi 
and,  it  may  be.  Division  4  arc  comparatively  free.  The  Shantung  prom- 
ontory has  very  little,  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  every  other  part  in- 
cluded in  China  is  abundantly  supplied.  The  map  is  also  misleading  with 
regard  to  the  prevalence  of  subtcrtian  malaria.  This  is  certainly  more 
widespread  than  il  has  been  reported  to  us.  It  is  perhaps  the  commonest 
type  of  malaria,  taking  China  as  a  whole,  and  certainty  the  most  fatal. 
Though  endemic  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  and  many  other  parts,  it  occasion- 
ally shows  marked  epidemicity,  as,  for  example,  in  1903  Drs.  Stooke  and 
Graham  fichang)  report  "malaria  extremely  common,  benign  forms  by 
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far  the  commonest,  but  just  lately  a  man  with  malignant  malaria,  blood 
full  of  crescents,"  and  so  on.  Yet  in  the  summer  of  1906  there  was  a 
frightfully  fatal  and  widespread  epidemic  of  subtertian  malaria  all  over 
Hupeh  and  Hunan,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  a  famine  in  Honan  the  pre- 
vious winter  which  drove  southward  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  starving 
Honanese,  whose  depressed  vitality  it  is  supposed  afforded  the  fertile  soil 
necessary  to  light  up  the  epidemic.  At  least  this  is  the  theorj'  held  by 
those  who  report  from  these  provinces. 

In  Shanghai  a  very  careful  study  of  fifty  cases  of  malarial  fever 
(1907-8)  reported  by  E.  S.  Tyau  gives  the  following  proportion: 
Subtertian,  8;  tertian,  20;  quartan,  17;  tertian  and  subtertian,  i;  double 
tertian,  2;  double  quartan,  2:  total,  50. 

The  prevalence  of  quartan  fever,  as  shown  by  this  report  and  by 
Dr.  Park's  (Soochow)  wonderful  clinical  report  of  the  year  1887,  should 
be  noted  as  existing  in  the  southeast  portion  of  Kiangsu  province.  There 
are  few  districts,  perhaps  in  the  world,  where  quartan  fever  is  found  in 
such  high  proportion. 

Blackwater  fever  has  been  reported  twice  in  China,  with  reservations: 
Once  from  Hainan  and  once  from  Fukien.  Its  presence  is  verj'  doubtful 
indeed. 

It  may  be  taken  tor  granted,  generally  speaking,  that  wherever  rice 
is  grown  (paddy  fields)  and  wherever  there  is  low  farming  land  traversed 
by  many  slowly  moving  creeks,  mosquitoes  will  abound  and  malaria  be 
very  prevalent.  If  the  mentality  of  the  world  would  devote  itself  to 
devising  the  most  admirable  breeding-ground  for  mosquitoes  it  could  not 
beat  the  Chinese  paddy  field.  The  conditions  are  ideal.  F.  F.  Tucker 
(Pangchuan,  Shantung)  gives  a  diagram  showing  that  there  are  over 
three  hundred  villages  within  an  eight-mile  radius  of  that  city.  This  is 
])robably  an  average  estimate  for  a  large  part  of  China.'  In  the  rice- 
growing  districts  imagine  three  hundred  villages  in  such  an  eight-mile 
radius,  and  all  the  intervening  ground  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  mosqui- 
toes. Could  anything  be  more  ideal  for  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
Plasmodium  malarice? 

The  chief  rice-growing  provinces  of  China  arc  included  in  Divisions 
2,  3,  and  the  eastern  part  of  6.  It  would  probably  not  fall  far  short  of 
the  mark  to  infer  that  these  are  the  chief  malarial  districts  of  China. 

Kala-azar,  — For  reports  on  its  distribution,  sec  Chapter  \^  In 
locating  Kala-azar  the  best  clinical  diagnosis  is  not  to  be  accepted:  the 
microscope  alone  must  decide. 

Relapsing  Fever. — We  have  but  few  reliable  reports  of  the  finding 
of  relapsing  fever.     When  it  comes  it  is  almost  invariably  in  epidemic 

'  Si-c  Anliur  Smith's  V itlii-ie  Life  in  Chhui. 
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form.  The  Yangtze  Valley  has  so  many  reliable  medical  men  that  the 
fact  thai  no  reports  have  come  therefrom  wiiuUl  almost  incline  one  to 
believe  it  absent;  but  we  are  sccpliciil  by  nature.  It  will  probably  be 
found  eventually  in  all  the  seacoast  provinces,  and  much  more.  Sec 
Chapter  V. 

Paragonimus  Westermani. — The  distribution  of  this  fluke  is  an  oUl 
n.'  and  nolhing  recent  has  transpired.  It  is  prevalent  over  most  of 
Korea,  where  it  is  certainly  endemic,  and  it  is  prevalent  also  in  Central 
Formosa,  and  found  in  the  north  of  Formosa;  and  it  has  been  reported 
three  times  from  Fukien — Foochow,  Amoy,  and  Changpoo.  In  each  of 
the  Fukien  reports  there  was  but  one  patient,  and  certainly  two,  probably 
all  three,  were  imported  cases  from  Formosa. 

F"or  laboratory  and  nosogcographic  purposes  it  may  be  looked  for 
in  pigs  and  cats. 

Elephantiasis  Pilariasis  (Map  7).— Manson's  theory  of  the  eti- 
ology of  elephantiasis  is  persistently  doubled  by  certain  free-lances  in 
China.  Even  if  it  be  true,  it  needs  a  great  deal  more  explaining.  We 
had  hoped  that  a  reliable  maji  of  the  distribution  of  the  two  conditions 
would  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  If  Maoson's  theory  holds,  then 
where  filariasis  is  commun,  elephantiasis  should  be  abundant.  The 
ult  is  disappointing,  for  the  simple  reason  thai  every  man  who  sees 
elephant  leg  docs  not  take  the  time  to  look  for  filaria  in  the  wee  night 
hour%.  In  other  words,  It  is  easy  enough  to  see  elephantiasis,  but  not  so 
easy  to  see  the  little  blood  worms.  If  filariasis  gave  symptoms,  filaria 
would  be  bunted  for  for  diagnostic  purposes;  but  it  does  not,  and  the  busy 
practitioner  who  does  not  happen  to  be  keen  on  the  matter  will  not  hunt 
for  a  benign  parasite.  We  might  draw  the  following  inferences  from  our 
map.  the  legitimacy  of  which  is  based  partly,  we  confess,  on  the  knowledge 
of  the  personal  source  of  the  reports.  N'ot  that  they  are  not  every  one 
reliable,  but  we  know,  for  example,  that  the  reports  from  Tainan,  from 
Shanghai,  from  Yungchun,  Hapkow,  and  so  forth  atc.l^s^  ys  minute 
and  repeated  searches. 

Inference  i. — In  every  case  where  there  is  fdariasis  there  iselcphantfasis 
reported. 

Inference  2.^Quite  frequently  the  numerical  relationship  is  propor- 
tional. That  is,  where  there  is  much  of  the  one  there  is  much  of  the  other. 
That  is  all.  Where  elephantiasis  is  reported  and  fdariasis  not  rejKjrted, 
no  inference  as  to  absence  or  presence  of  filariasis  should  be  made. 

Schistosomum  japonicum  (Map  8j. — Schistosomum  japonicum 
is  endemic  in  the  north.  If  is  found  in  most  of  Hunan,  it  is  reported  from 
Hongkong,  and  has  been  doubtfully  reported  from  northern  Kwangtung, 
near  the  Hunan  border.     We  have,  as  it  were,  two  sides  of  a  square.     In 
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Spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some  of  our  keenest  parasite  hunters  fur- 
ther up  the  river  in  Fukien,  in  Formosa,  and  so  on,  they  have  failed  to  find 
the  fluke  as  yet.  It  is  too  early  to  say  anything  more  definite.  By  far 
the  most  prolific  point  yet  observed  is  the  village  of  Bingwu  near  Kashing 
in  Chekiang  province.  This  centre  was  discovered  by  Venable  and  his 
his  able  assistant  Sia. 

Ankylostomum  duodenale — Nectator  Americanus  (Map  9). — 
Three  years  ago  the  Research  Committee  of  the  China  Medical  Missionary 
Association  arranged  a  programme  of  facal  investigation,  and  the  serious 
hunt  for  ankylostomiasis  only  dates  since  that  time,  but  nearly  every- 
one who  has  looked  has  found  it.  Formosa  and  Fukien  have  it  in  abun- 
dance; in  Shanghai  the  infection  in  human  beings  is  found  fairly  frequently, 
but  not  as  yet  severely,  five  to  twenty  worms  being  the  average.  The 
dogs  of  Shanghai  are  thoroughly  infested  with  a  species  closely  resembling 
A.  duodenale,  but  larger,and  this  may  possibly  explain  the  poor  condition 
of  the  native  canine  strain.     They  are  a  forlorn  lot  of  mongrels. 

Necator  americanus  has  been  definitely  and  reliably  established  by 
Duncan  Whyte  (Swatow)  and  O.  T.  Logan  (Changteh). 

Fasciolopsis  buski — Fasciolopsis  rathonisi,  Fasciolopsis  goddardi. — 
The  endemic  areas  of  this  parasite  are,  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge 
goes,  strictly  limited.  The  area  of  greatest  infection  appears  to  be  around 
the  city  of  Shao-shing  in  the  north  of  the  Chekiang  province,  but  it  is 
also  reported  from  the  neighbouring  city  of  Shanghai  in  Kiang-su  prov- 
ince. Other  places  from  which  the  parasite  has  been  reported  are 
Swatow  in  Kwantung  province  and  Hongkong,  We  have  just  received 
(  a  further  report  of  a  case  from  Yi-yang,  in  Hunan  province.     One  un- 

I'  doubted  case  in  Shanghai  (Jan.,  1910).     As  the  interest  in  this  parasite 

has  only  developed  during  the  last  two  years,  wc  have  little  doubt  that  this 
Fasciolopsis  has  really  a  far  wider  distribution  than  is  suggested  here. 

Into  the  question  of  the  number  of  species  included  under  this  name 
we  sjiyll-^n^^r  yi.tbfi  g hap tcr  devoted  to  the  metazoal  parasites. 

ClonoTt^i^'S^Snsfe.'— ■^.•<}e,tfting;with  Clonorchis  sinensis  we  are 
again  upon  the  subject  of  a'parasife"iYito  whose  distribution  enquiries 
have  only  but  recently  been  instituted,  and  the  area  of  whose  infection 
is  probably  far  larger  than  wc  can  at  present  describe.  From  the  latest 
reports  to  hand  we  are  enabled  to  state  that  along  the  south  coast  of 
China  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung  from  Hongkong  to  Swatow  the 
infection  is  a  very  high  one.  round  Swatow  as  many  as  17  ])er  cent,  of  the 
population  being  affected. 

Following  the  disease  north,  Formosa  seems  to  escape  completely, 
and  no  cases  arc  reported  from  Fukien  province.  The  infection  reappears 
at  Shanghai  and  is  abundant  in  Korea. 
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The  worm  is  again  reported  as  present  in  the  Yan^e  Valley,  that 
paradise  for  intestinal  parasites,  from  the  provinces  of  Anhwei  and  Hupeh, 
and  is  doubtless  present  in  the  province  of  Hunan.  Beyond  this  we  can- 
not say  at  present,  but,  as  we  have  remarked  before,  the  area  of  infection 
is  almost  certainly  much  larger  than  that  indicated  here. 

Goitre  (Map  lo). — Goitre  has  not  been  frequently  reported  in  China, 
but  at  least  four  of  the  reports  we  have  note  its  tremendous  prevalence 
in  certain  localities.  It  is  probably  found  spiiradically  in  small  quanti- 
ties widely  distributed,  and  in  endemic  areas.  The  island  of  "i'sungming 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtze  River  is  a  low  mud  flat  formed  by  the  deposits 
of  the  river.  In  flood  times  it  is  often  temporarily  covered  over.  \V*e  do 
not  think  that  any  scientific  practitioner  has  ever  located  on  the  island, 
but  goitre  patients  come  occasi<3na!ly  from  Tsungming  to  Shanghai  to  the 
hospitals  and  re|)nrt  that  nearly  everyone  in  their  village  has  the  same 
disease.  Whether  this  is  true  of  the  island  as  a  whole  or  merely  of  one  or 
more  villages,  we  do  not  definitely  know.  It  seems  strange  to  have  so 
little  information  about  a  large  district  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Shanghai  city,  but  one  has  only  to  see  the  place  from  afar  to  realise  the 
reason  for  its  isolation. 

The  second  endemic  area  is  a  town  of  which  the  reporter  does  not 
state  the  name,  but  which  lies,  as  indicated,  near  the  southern  border  of 
Munan.  S.  C.  Lewis  states  that  on  an  itinerating  trip  he  passed  through 
a  village  of  which  every  member  seemed  to  have  goitre.  U.  Lechmere 
Clift  (Nanningfu)  reports  that  the  clinics  arc  well  attended  by  goitre 
patients,  but  no  special  endemicity  is  mentioned. 

Finally,  the  center  of  Formosa,  in  the  mountains  back  of  Tainan,  is 
prolific  in  goitre  cases  which  report  themselves  frei|uently  to  Maxwell  in 
Tainan,  and  he  Judges  that  certain  villages  must  be  full  of  it.  Some 
interesting  data  by  way  of  etiology  should  develop  from  a  study  of  these 
centres. 

"Goitre  in  the  neigh l)orhoi)(l  of  Tsingchowhi  U  remarkably  coinman." — Colt- 
man,  Tsitian. 

"  Goitre  is  very  frecjuent  in  the  north,  among  both  sexes." — Dudgrtm.  Petittg. 

Vesical  Calculus  (Map  it.) — Vesical  calculus  is  found  pretty  much 
all  over  China,  and  nearly  every  centre  will  yield  from  one  to  ten  cases  a 
year  for  the  average  hospital.  There  are,  however,  a  few  towns,  such  as 
Wcnchow,  Ycnping,  Cheniu.  where  physicians  have  been  established  for 
a  number  of  years  and  still  report  no  stone.  And  this,  considering  the 
ease  of  diagnosis  and  the  painful  nature  of  the  affectlan,  should  be  con- 
sidered strong  presumptive  evidence  of  its  rarity  in  those  centres.  China 
boasts,  however,  at  least  two  of  the  greatest  stone-producing  districts  in 
the  world — Kwangtung  province  (especially  in  the  general  neighbour- 
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hood  of  Canton)  discovered  by  J.  G.  Kerr;  and  northern  Anhuei,  city  of 
Hwaiyuen  and  neighbourhood,  discovered  by  Samuel  Cochran.  This 
district  seems  to  extend  northward  toward  Ichowfu,  Shantung.  This, 
however,  is  perhaps  inferring  too  much  from  the  premises.  It  is  stated 
definitely  that  though  eastern  Kwangsi  has  much  stone,  there  is  not  nearly 
so  much  as  in  Kwangtung.  The  inference  from  this  is  that  the  stone 
area  in  Kwangtung  is  extensive  and  laps  over  the  border  of  Kwangsi, 
just  as  we  infer  that  the  Hwaiyuen  area  is  extensive,  including  Ichowfu. 
Ningpo  seems  to  originate  a  good  many  stones,  though  it  is  not  reported  as 
a  prevalent  condition  by  those  working  there,  merely  as  found  more  ot 
less  frequently.  In  Shanghai  we  get  perhaps  a  dozen  cases  a  year,  mostly 
in  Cantonese,  occasionally  from  Ningpo  and  North  Anhuei,  but  rarely  in 
a  native-born  Shanghai  patient.  Stone  is  apparently  infrequent  in  Sze- 
chuan  province.    For  the  differentiation,  see  Chapter  XIX. 

We  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  nosology  of  China  a  fairly  normal 
proposition.  There  have  been  a  few  artificial  conditions  to  modify  it. 
The  race,  though  homogeneous,  is  widely  distributed  as  to  climatology 
and  other  natural  conditions,  and  in  numbers  sufficient  to  develop  pretty 
nearly  every  morbid  condition  known  to  man.  For  the  indifferent  results 
of  our  study  we  need  hardly  apologise;  the  difficulties  must  be  readily 
appreciated.  .But  we  believe  the  future  holds  out  along  these  lines  some 
tremendously  interesting  fields  for  observation  and  the  basis  of  studies 
which  will  prove  themselves  of  inestimable  value  to  the  human  race. 

The  greatest  diffidence  is  felt  by  the  authors  of  this  first  step  in  a 
great  journey. 

NOSOLOGIC  REPORTS. 

I,  3  -=  One  or  two  reports.  -r  =Three  reports.  *  =No  report. 

CLASS  I. 
Parasitic  Infections  (Animal). 

Amoebiasis 4-      Common. 

Trypanosomiasis *      Rat,  common. 

Trcmatoda. 
Fasciolidffi: 

Fasciola  hepatica •      Cattle. 

Fasciolopsis  buski ■* 

Dicrocoelum  lanceatum •      Cattle  in  Honjikong. 

Paragonimus  westermani ■*■ 

Opisthorchis  felineus i       Doubtful. 

Clonorchis  sinensis •      Plentiful. 

Heterophyes  heterophyes * 
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Paramphistomida: * 

Schistosomida;: 

S.  hsematcbium * 

S.  mansoni * 

S.  japonicum * 

Cestoda. 

Dibothriocephalida: : 

Dibotbriocephalus  latus i 

Sparganum  mansoni i 

Sparganum  prolifer * 

Taeniida; 

Dipylidium  caninum * 

Hymenolepis  nana i 

Hymenolepis  diminuta * 

Taenia  solium ^ 

Txnia  saginata * 

Davainea  madagascariensis • 

Taenia  echinococcus  polymorphus.     .  .  •♦• 

C>'sticercus  cellulosa; * 

Xematoda. 

Angiostomidic: 

Strongj'loides  slercoralis ••■ 

Filariidse: 

Represented  only  by  FJlaria  ban-     . .  -^ 

crofti. 

and  Filaria  immitis * 

Trichotrachelida;: 

Trichocephalus  trichiurus ♦ 

Trichinella  spiralis * 

Strongylidae: 

Eustrongylus  gigas * 

Trichostrongylus  instabilis * 

Ankylostoraum  duodenale •■ 

Xecator  americanus ■t^ 

Ascarida:: 

Ascaris  lumbricoides ■♦■ 

Ascaris  canis * 

Oxyuris  vermicularis ^ 

Acanthocephala : 

Gigantorhynchus  gigas * 

Hirudinea: 

Hirudo  medicinalis * 

Limnatis  nilotica ■* 

Haemadipsa  ceylonica * 


Found  in  cattle. 


And  in  dogs. 
And  in  pigs. 


Abundant  in  animals. 


In  animals 


In  pigs. 


In  dogs. 


Pigs  (Manson).  Hongkong  Healtb 
Board  found  none  in  1904  and 
1905.     790  exams. 


In  pigs. 


In  animals. 


No  report. 
No  report. 
No  report. 
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CLASS  II. 

I         I 

General  Infective  Diseases.  ' 

I 

(Non-venereal.)                     '■ 
Actinomycosis ■    #■ 

Anthrax i 

Beriberia '  . .  ■•■ 

Catarrhus  epidemicus •»■ 

Cholera  Asiatica ■« 

Denguis ■♦ 

Diphtheria *■ 

Dysenteria  amccbica *■ 

Dysenteria  infectiva  {bacillary) ♦ 

Dysenteria  (undefined) ■it- 
Enteritis  flagellata ,  .  •* 

Knteritis  infectiva ■*■ 

Equinia 

Erysipelas •♦ 

Febris  ccrcbrospinali.s . .  ■♦ 

Febris  flava * 

Febris  melitensis i    -♦ 

Febris  pneumonica «■ 

Febris  recurrens ♦ 

Febris  rheumalica -♦ 

Febris  typhoides. ♦ 

Frambfrsia ♦ 

Gangrarna  acuta  infectiva  .  -  i 

Icterus  gravis  {Weil's  dheasf) ,  ,  ■♦ 

Lepra  arabum ♦ 

Malaria: 

a.  Cachexia  malarialis •■ 

b.  Febris  3?slivo- autumn  alls i    . .  ♦ 

c.  Febris  hremoglobinuriia ,  . 

(I.  Febris  quartans #■ 

e,  Febris  tertiana ♦■ 

Morbilli '    ,  .  ■* 

Morbus  Icthari!;irus * 

Mycetoma * 

Mycosis  fungoidi's i 


Ichang,     Stooke     and      Graham. 

Hongkong:     i  in  Chinese  bu^o, 

1904. 
Hongkong:  4  in  cattle,  1905. 
Common :  wet  and  dry. 
Markedly  epidemic. 
Endemic,  with  frequent  widespread 

epidemics. 
Epidemic. 

Endemic  and  severe  epidemics. 
Common. 
Less  common. 


Common. 

Common  in  and  out  of  hospital. 
Epidemic,    1908:  S.   Shantung,   N. 

Kiangsu. 
Never  in  China  up  to  date. 
Common  under  local  names. 

Common,  epidemic. 
Comparatively  uncommon  on  coast. 
Common:  type  mild. 
In  the  south. 

Shanghai:  three  cases  (bac.  aerog. 
caps.). 
Common  about  Peking  and  north. 
Widespread  and  common. 


Exceedingly  common,  endemic,  and 
epidemic. 
Hoihow:  McCandliss  reports  case, 

foreign  female. 
Often     seen,     espedally    about 

Soochow. 
Excessively  common  all  over. 

Never  in  China. 

Anck-rson,  Taichow. 
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Paralysis  ascendens  acuta  (Landry's)' 

Parotiditis  epidemica 

Pertussis  

Pestis 

Phagedsena  (hospital  gangrene) , 

Pyaemia 

Pyrexia  ortus  incerti 

Rabies 

Rbeumatismus  articularis  chronicus. 

Rhinoscleroma 

Rubella 

Scarlatina 

Septiaemia 

Stomatitis  epizootica 

Tetanus 

Tuberculosis  miliaris  acuta 

Tuberculosis  pneumonica 

Tuberculosis  of  other  parts 

Typhus  exanthcmaticus 

Vaccinia 

Varicella 

Variola 

CLASS  III. 
CoHstilutional  Disorders  of  Nutrition. 

Subsidiary  Class  i. 
General  Diseases  of  Nutrition. 

Diabetes  insipidus 

Diabetes  mellitus 

Ha;mophiIia 

Litha:mia  (gout) 

Lithiasis 

Obesitas 

Pseudoleucocythaemia 

Purpura 

Rachitis 


Common. 

Common  and  epidemic. 

Endemic  in  south,  also  epidemic. 

Shanghai. 

Type  comparatively  mild. 

Only  too  common. 

Fairly  common. 

Various  specific  varieties. 

Johnson,  Icbowfu:  two  cases. 

Epidemic. 

Common  and  fatal  (puerperal). 


•*■  I  Common;  339  Hongkong,  1905, 

•*■     Fairly  common. 

■*     Common  and  severest  type. 

#  General  and  local, 
#•     In  north  especially. 

#  By  vaccination  only. 
#■     Fairly  ojmmon. 

i^  I  Endemic  and  universal. 


Scorbutus. 


•t'  Park  (2),  Myers,  Jefferys. 

•^-  Mild  manifestations. 

4  Decidedly  rare. 

*■  Very  common  in  certain  centres. 


■*■     Comparatively  rare  and  invariably 

mild. 
♦      Rare,  except  in  famine  times. 


Subsidiary  Cla-ss  2. 
Diseases  of  the  Blood. 

Anjemia  chronica  splenica ^      ,-,  1,       • 

,  .      "^  Ont-  case  by  microscope. 

.\na;mia  pemiciosa ■*■ 

Anamia  simplex ■*■ 

Chlorosis ^ 

Leucocythaemia . .        ■♦      Acute  lymphatic,  J.  P.  Maxwell. 


56  nosogeography. 

Subsidiary  Class  3. 
Diseases  of  the  Ductless  Glands. 

Bronchocele  (goitre) ♦      Common  in  certain  centres. 

Cretinismus 2    | 

Morbus  Addison * 

Myxcedema ■•■     Fairly  common. 

I 

CLASS  IV. 
Diseases  of  the  Nervous  System. 

Abscessus  cerebralis *      Three  reports. 

Apoplexia *      Fairly  common— 30,  Hongkong, 

1905- 
.\phjisia * 

Arachnitis i    '  Hodge,  traumatic. 

Atrophia  muscularis  progressiva,  .  ■  -     .  .        ^      J-  P-  Maxwell,  E.  F.  Willis,  Anne 

Fearn. 

Atrophia  muscularis  spinalis Neuritic. 

Cephalalgia ♦   ,  Common. 

Chorea it 

Dementia ♦      Hongkong  health  reports,  etc. 

Encephalitis 

Epilepsia %-      Major  and-minor — Park,  16. 

Febris  thermica ♦, 

Hemicrania •*.■ 

Hemiplegia •■  ' 

Hydrocephalus ■  -  *   1  Jefferys^Hongkong  health  reports, 

1905- 
Hysteria •      Common — men     and    women, 

Park(2). 

Idiocy ♦      Olpj),  Jefferys,  Hongkong  reports. 

Insanitas  (delusional) «■      Olpp,  Jefferys,  Maxwell. 

Insomnia ^ 

Leptomeningitis 1      Park,  Soochow. 

Mania * 

Melancholia •      Very  common  and  suicidal. 

Meningitis ♦      Tubercular,    common — 238    cases, 

Hongkong,  1905. 

Migraine 1       Park,  Soochow. 

Monoplegia . ,        i 

Morbus  Reynaud 2 

Myelitis .  .        4.      Olpp,  2  cases. 

Xausea  marina ■*/      Women    very    subject,    men    good 

sailors. 

Neuralgia ,  ,        • 

Neuralgia  trifacialis •      Wheeler,  Cochran,  JetTi-rys, 

Neurasthenia ♦ 

Neuritis. , ♦      Common. 
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Ncumma ■• 

Neuritis  multiplex ♦ 

Nostalgia « 

(Edema  angeiospasticum 

Paralysis  agitans 2 

Paralysis  facialis • 

Paralysis  glosso-labio-laryngealis * 

Paralysis  insanorum  generalis i 

Paranoia 

Paraplegia • 

Poliomyelitis  anterior  acuta ♦ 

Prostratio  thermica • 

Sciatica ♦ 

Sclerosis    spinalis    lateralis    amyotrfi- 

phica 

Sclerosis  spinalis  lateralis  spastica i 

Sclerosis  spinalis  multiplex 2 

Sclerosis  spinalis  posterior •♦ 

Surditas ♦ 

Syringomyelia 

Torticollis  spasmodica ■  2 

Vertigo i 

CLASS  V. 

Diseasfs  of  the  Visual  Apparatus. 

Achromatopsia 

Amaurosis 2 

Amblyopia 

Asthenopia 

Astigmatismus ♦ 

Blepharitis ♦ 

Cataracta ■♦ 

Chalazion ♦ 

Choroiditis 1 

Conjuncti%'itis ♦ 

Cornea;  ulcus ♦ 

Dacryocystitis *• 

Ectropium • 

Entropium ■«» 

Glaucoma 1  ■♦ 

Hordeolus 2 

Hypermetropia ■*- 

Hypopion 2 

Iritis. ." ■♦ 

Keratitis ■• 

Keratoconus • 

Leucoma • 


In  beri-beri  and  leprosy  chiefly. 

Marked. 

In  a  Japanese— J  efferys. 

Park. 


Jefferys. 

Traumatic  common. 
Lincoln,  Olpp,  Park. 
Common,     esi>ecially    among     for- 
eigners. 
Olpp,  13  casts. 


Fearn. 

E.  McK.  Young. 

Common. 

Jefferys  true. 


Not  particularly  abundant. 


Fairly  common. 


Kxceedinf^ly  common. 
Mostly  chronic. 


Olpp  and  Kijhiu-,  5  cases. 
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Myojna * 

Neuritis  optica ■*      Olpp  and  KOhne,  4  cases.    Jeffeiys, 

Feam. 

Obstnictio  lacrimalis ■« 

Panophthalmitis -«      Common. 

Phthisis  buibi *      ExceediDg^y  common. 

Pinguecula i      Olpp  and  Kflhne. 

Pterygium ■*•  .  Common. 

Ptosis 2 

Retinitis •      Lincoln:  syphiUtic. 

Sclerotitis i 

Staphyloma *     Common. 

Symblepharon ■*■ 

Synechia ♦ 

Trachoma  and  Pannus *■     Both  very  common. 

Xerosis 2 

CLASS  VL 
Diseases  of  the  Auditory  Apparatus. 

Eczema  meatus ■•.      Common. 

Mastoiditis ■♦      Common. 

Myringitis ,   . .  ■*■  , 

Membrame  tympani  ruptio . .  ■*      Instrumental,  verj-  common. 

Obstnictio  meatus 2 

Otalgia -• 

Otitis  externa . .  -♦-  , 

Otitis  media *  I  Exceedingly  common. 

Surditas ♦ 

Vertigo  (auralis) i 

CLASS  VII. 

Diseases  of  the  Olfactory  Apparatus . 

Antri  abscessus i 

Catarrhus  ajstivus  (hay-fever) •■     Privet  cough  common. 

Rhinitis  acuta \ 

Rhinitis  chronica .  .    ■  ♦   '  Atrophicand  hypertrophic  common." 

CLASS  VIII.  ' 

Diseases  of  the  Nutritive  Apparatus.  ' 

I 
Subsidiary  Ci-ass  i. 

Diseases  of  the  Digestive  System. 

.\denitis  salivosa 1    , .  t-      Parotid  abscess  and  fistula. 

.\denoids .  ,   ;  #»     Common. 

.\nginaLudoviri ,    ..  2    ':  Jefferys,  J.  L.  Ma-wvcll. 

Ani  prolapsio ■   . .  ■* 

Ani  rhagades ■♦ 

Anus  imperforatus  con^i^n '    . .  4      Common. 
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Aphths 

Appendicitis 

Cancrum  orus 

Catarrhus  gastricus  acutus 

Catarrhus  gastricus  cbronicus 

Catarrhus  intestinalis  acutus 

Catarrhus  intestinalis  chronicus 

Cholangeitis 

Cholecystitis 

Cholelithiasis -   . .       i 

Colica . .       •*> 

Colitis ♦ 

Constipatio . .       ♦ 

Dentis  caries #■ 

Dyspepsia  nervosa i 

Enteritis * 

Enteroptosis •«■ 

Fistula  in  ano ^ 

Gastralgia ■* 

Gastrectasis <« 


Comparatively  very  infrequent. 
Common. 


Gastro  ptosis. 
Glossitis  . . . . 


Glossum  hypertrophicum j    ■» 

Haematemesia I    ♦■ 

Hamoirhois I    # 

Hepatis  congestio -^ 

Hepatitis  acuta ■* 

Hepatitis  chronica ]    ■•■ 

Hepatitis  parenchym.  acute 2 

Hepatitis  suppurativa j    •« 

Hepatoptosis j   . . 

Hemia  intestinalis I    ^ 

Hypertrophia  tonsillaris « 

Icterus * 

Inteslini  recti  strictura j    «•■ 

Intussusceptio  intcstinales '    ■♦ 


Obstructio  intestinalis. 
(Esophagostenosis 


Pancreatitis 

Parulis 

Perforatio  intestinalis 


Reifsnyder. 

Epidemic  form  reported. 

Very  common,  often  with  impaction. 

Common,  but  teeth  of  the  race  good. 


Common. 

One    of    the    commonest    surgical 

conditions. 
Park,  15. 
Exceedingly     common,     especially 

among  children. 
Common. 
Atrophic,  JefFerys:    i  bad  case    in 

chronic  opium  smoker,  Lee. 


Exceedingly  common 

Common. 

J.    L.    Maxwell,    Tainan,    several 

cases. 
Hypertrophic  and  cirrhotic. 
Jefferys  —  i.    Hongkong      reports, 

1905-1. 
Abscess  common  amccbic. 

All  kinds  common  in  proportion. 

Common  and  often  exaggerated. 

Very  common  as  a  symptom. 

Carcinoma. 

Maxwell,     Jefferys,     Hongkong 

health  reiwrts. 
Tubercular  carcinomatous. 
Common,  remarkably  so,  a  special 

form. 
Probably  very  common. 
Common, 
Typhoid  and  wound. 
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Periproctitis ■♦■ 

Peritonitis -t 

Pharyngitis ■• 

Proctitis • 

Psilosis  (sprue) • 

Pyorrhcea  alveolaris • 

Stomatitis • 

Tonsillitis f 

Ulcus  duodenum 

Ulcus  gastricum ■• 

Uvula  descendens i 

SuBsiDiAKv  Class  2. 
Diseases  of  the  Circulatory  System, 

A  — Blood-vcssch. 

Aneurisma • 

Angina  pectoris 1 

Arteriosclerosis •- 

Asthma,  cardiac. ■•■ 

Atheroma t 

Cordis  dilatatio • 

Cordis  hypertrophiii * 

Cordis  palpitatio • 

Cordis  valvularum  morbus * 

EmboHsmus • 

Endocarditis • 

Myocarditis *- 

Pericarditis .* 

Phlebitis ♦ 

Thrombosis *. 

Varix • 

H — Lymphalks. 

lA'mphadenitis •■ 

Lymphangeitis •■ 

Splenomegalia ♦ 

Si-TBSiDiARY  Class  3. 
Diseases  of  the  Respiratory  System. 

Asthma,  bronchitic ♦ 

Actinomycosis i 

Atdectasia ♦ 


Exceedingly  common. 
Comparatively  infrequent,  tubercu- 
lar and  infective. 

Common. 

Rare  among  Chinese  and  not  certain. 
Several  reports,  common  of  course. 
Common,    gangrenous,    syphilitic, 

dietetic,  etc. 
Follicular  and  diphtheritic  common. 

Fairly  common. 
Rarely  troublesome. 


Common. 
Park,  Soochow. 

Mild  and  comparatively  infrequent. 
Common. 

Xot    frequent  —  Hongkong,    1905, 
only  one  report. 


Probably  common. 

Occasional  but  rather  infrequent. 

Of  lungs. 

Uncommon  by  comparison. 

Symptomatic  common.    Fatty(i). 

Few  reports,  rare. 

Portal  vein,  Hongkong  report,  1905. 


Common. 


Common  —  Formosa,  Park,  Soo- 
chow, 219,  Hongkong,  16. 

Xo  pulmonary  reports. 

Common  in  children-  -30  in  Hong- 
kong, 1905. 
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Bronchiectasia • 

Bronchopneumonitis • 

Bronchitis  acuta *• 

Bronchitis  chronica ♦ 

Croup,  spasmodic i 

Emphysema  pulmonalis ♦ 

Gangrena  pulmonalis • 

Haemoptysis ♦ 

Hjemothorax ♦ 

Hydrothorax ♦ 

Laryngitis  acuta • 

Laryngitis  chronica ♦ 

Malleus  (glanders) 

(Edema  pulmonalis • 

Parasites: 

a.  Paragonimus  westermani • 

b.  Strongjlus  apri 

Pleuritis  acuta • 

Pleuritis  chronica ■♦■ 

Pleuritis  purulenta  (empyema) ♦ 

Pneumonitis  syphiliticum 2 

Pneumonoconiosis 

Pneumothorax ♦ 

CLASS  IX. 
Diseases  of  the  Organs  of  Locomotion . 

Achondroplasia 2 

Ankylosis ■*• 

Arthritis ■» 

Arthritis  deformans i 

Arthritis: 

Tubercular ■* 

Syphilitic ■*> 

Atrophia  senilis ■•■ 

Bursitis ■*' 

Caries ■• 

Charcot's  disease i 

Contractura • 

Ganglion ♦ 

Gangrxna ♦ 

Myalgia  acuta  (rheumatism) ♦ 

Myalgia  chronica  (rheumatism) ♦ 

Myositis ♦ 


Common  in  children. 


Park,  Soochow. 
Common. 


From  wounds  common. 
Rare  by  comparison  because  seen 
late. 

Also  syphilitic  and  tubercular. 

No  reports. 

True  acute,  i  case,  Maxwell. 

Korea    common,  Amoy   rare,  For- 
mosa rare. 
Shanghai  in  swine,  2  cases  Jefferys. 

Tubercular. 
Common. 

No  report,  but  where  stone  or  coal 
are  used  for  commercial  purposes, 
must  be  found. 

Common. 


Plummer. 
Common. 
Rheumatic,  rheumatoid,  gonorrheal, 

all  common. 
Olpp  and  Ktihne,  2  cases. 

Common. 


Housemaid's  knee,  Lee,  Jefferys. 
Hankow,  C.  C.  M.  M.  Assn. 
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Lumbago ^  j  Very  common,  of  course. 

Omalgia,  etc \    r  | 

Necrosis j    *■     Abundant. 

Osteitis i    <*■  , 

Osteomalacia i    2    !  Reifsnyder  and  Newell. 

Osteomyelitis I    ■*■  ' 

Osteitis  rareformis 1    i»-  ,  Otte;  bound  feet  common. 

Syphilitic 1    *   ,  Comparatively  very  common. 

Tubercular |    ■♦■      Common. 

Periostitis '•■ 

Pes  planus ■♦■     Exceedingly  common. 

Synovitis ■<■  : 

Thecitis '    -4   '  Common. 

CL.\SS  X. 

DisMses  of  the  Skin  and  Connective 
Tissue. 

Abscessus ♦ 

.\cne •■ 

Allopecia  areata ♦ 

Blastomycosis No  report:  probable,  see  C.  M.  J 

July,  1907. 

Carbunculus ■♦■ 

Cellulitis • 

Clavus ♦■ 

Condyloma  acumenat *■ 

Cutis  fissura; •♦■ 

Demodex  foUiculorum 

Dermatitis  exfoliativum ■* 

Dermatitis  herpetiformis .  ■*■ 

Dermatitis  seborrhcicum f-     Especially  in  children. 

Dermatitis  papillaris  ca|>illitii • 

Dermatitis  venenata ♦■ 

Dysidrosis •      .-Vn.  and  hyper. 

Elephantiasis ♦      \'cry  common. 

Ecthyma • 

Eczema ■•       Common,  rubrum  es[)ecially. 

Erythema -♦■ 

Favus •■      Very  common  ami  fxlensive. 

Furunculus •      Various  types. 

Herpes  simplex • 

Herpes  zoster ♦      Common  and  extensive. 

Ichthyosis • 

Impetigo  contagiosa ♦ 

Lepra •       Common. 

Lichen  ])lanus 2      Lee  several  cases:  JelTerys. 

Lupus  erythematosis t       One  perfect  case,  JctTcrys. 

Lupus  vulgaris 4'      Common  and  extensive. 
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Reifsynder. 
Jeffcrys. 


•*  !  All  three  varieties. 


Miliaria  papulosa ♦ 

Molluscum  contagiosum i 

Molluscum  fibrosum ■» 

Mycetoma 

Onychia *• 

Paronychia ♦ 

Pediculosis 

Pemphigus  neonatorum ^ 

Pemphigus  vulgaris ♦ 

Pernio ♦ 

Pinta 

Pityriasis  rosea ■*■ 

Pityriasis  rubra  pilaris i 

Prurigo -f 

Pruritus f 

Psoriasis •♦■ 

Puqjura * 

Rhinoscleroma . .  i 

Roseacea * 

Rubella  sinensis  (wind  measles) 2 

Sarcopsylliasis  (Pulex  penetrans) 

Scabies -# 

Scleroderma ♦ 

Scrofuloderma ■*■ 

Sudamina #■ 

Sycosis 2 

Tinea  corp.  et  cap ■* 

Tinea  imbricata * 

Tinea  versicolor 4 

Trichophytosis ♦ 

Tuberculosis  verucosa  cutis 2 

Ulcus ■•■ 

Unguis  involutus -»■ 

Urticaria ■* 

Urticaria  bullosa i 

V'erruca 4 

Xanthoma • 

Xeraderma  pigmentosa i 

CLASS  XI. 
Venereal  Diseases. 

Adenitis  inguinalis • 

Arthritis  gonorrhoica ■• 

Chancroid ■# 

Epididymitis »■ 

Fistula  urinalis '.    4>     Common. 


Not  reported. 

Lee,  several;  Jefferys,  McCartney. 

Park,  Soochow. 


Johnson,  Ichowfu. 

Reid,  Shanghai,  C.  M.  J.  IV.,  35. 
I  case  in  foreign  child,  Macleod, 
common. 

Exceedingly  common  and  extensive. 

Elephantiasis. 

Common. 

Rcifsnyder:  Olpp  and  Kiihne 

Formosa  common. 
Fairly  common. 

Reifsnyder  and  Garner. 

All  varieties. 

Not  very  common. 

Common. 

G.  Guinness. 


Jefferys. 


Common. 
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Gonorrhoea ♦  Common,  all  varielies. 

Ophthalmia  gonorrhoica •  Common, 

Orchilis ■*  Vcr\'  common,  all  kinds. 

Prostatitis •♦  Hodge  says  ver>-  common. 

Syphilis  consecutiva • 

Syphilis  primitiva ■*- 

Urethne  strictura *■  Common  and  aggravated. 

Verruca  acuminata ♦  Common  and  large. 

CLASS  XIJ. 

Diseases  of  the  Genilo-Urinary  Appa- 
mtus. 

(Nonvenereal.) 

Balanitis ♦ 

Calculus ■•      W-ry  prevalent  in  Canton  and  other 

provinces. 

Cryptorchidismus •       Jamieson,  Jefferys,  Maxwell. 

Cystitis •       Common. 

Diuresis No  report:  symptomatic  and  medici- 
nal. 

Enuresis ♦      Common. 

Extrophia  vesicula; i       Ji'fferys. 

Grlandulae  prostata'  hyiKTlrophia ♦      L'ncommon. 

Haematuria ♦      Symptomatic. 

Hydrocele *       Common  and  exaggerated. 

Nephritis  acuta ■♦ 

Acute  exudative ■* 

Acute  hemorrhagic ♦ 

Acute  suppurative 

Acute  productive 

Chronic  exudative • 

Productive • 

Tubercular 2       JefTerys,  Hongkong  reports,  1905. 

Nephritis  amyloidosis •      Exceedingly  common  after  chronic 

suppuration. 

Nephritis  chronica ■• 

Nephrolithiasis ■•      Fearn,   A.    \V.    Tucker.    Hongkong 

rcix)rts,  1905. 

Nephroptosis 2       Olppand  Ktihne:  Maxwell. 

Paraphimosis' ■• 

Perinephritis ■♦       .Abscess    (2    cases)    Jefferys:  Max- 
well and  Hongkong  reports. 

Phimosis • 

Pyelitis. 2      .Xsccnding  gonorrhoeal,  etc. 

Spermatorrha-a ;     .  ,        •       Common  and  much  complained  of. 

Urethritis  simplex ♦      \'ery  common, 

Urina:  Incontinentia ■♦      Common. 
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Urinx  suppressio 

Uritue  retentio 

Varicocele 


CLASS  XIIo. 

Diseases  of  the  Genito- Urinary  Appa- 
ratus in  the  Female. 

Endometritis 

Extrauterine  pregnancy 


Hydrosalpinx 

Hymen  imperforat 

Mastitis 

Malformatio  uteri 

Malformatio  vaginae. . . 

Placenta  previa 

Puerperal  endometritis. 

Salpingitis 

Vaginitis 


Symptomatic. 
Atonic  and  obstructive. 
*-     Rare    and    never    complained    of; 
Park,  I,  in  a  year  1S87. 


CLASS  XIII. 

Cysts  and  New  Growths. 

Adenoma 

Angeioma 

Carcinoma 

Chondroma 

Cystts 

Epithelioma 

Fibroma 

Glioma 

Lipoma 

Myxoma 

Neuroma 

Osteoma 

Sarcoma 


CLASS  XIV. 
Injuries. 

Abrasio 

Ambustio  ex  calore 

Ambustio  ex  electricitate 

Ambustio  ex  frigore 

Ambustio  ex  venenis 

Ambustio  ex  X-radiore 1 

Asphyxia 1 

Asphyxia  ex  submersione 

Cartilaginis  intraarticularis  dislocatio 


J.  P.  Maxwell.     Booth,  Hongkong 

reports. 
Feam,  Maxwell. 
Lee. 

Very  common. 
Double  and  absent. 


Rare,  very  by  comparison. 
Gonorrhoeal  common. 


External  common,  internal  rare. 
Rare. 


Very  common  and  large. 
Not  reported. 


if  I  All  varieties  common. 


Not  yet  reported. 

* 
♦   I 

Not  reported. 


5 
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Concussio -# 

Contusio ■♦■ 

Deformitas • 

Dislocatio *■ 

Fames ♦• 

Fractura ■*- 

Fulminis  ictus 

Hernia . .  ■• 

Ictus  electricus * 

Membri  clades ■*• 

Musculi  ruptio ■*■ 

Visceris  ruptio . .  • 

Sitis •■ 

Solis  iclus *■ 

Stremma ♦ 

Virium  defectio 

Vulnus  contusum •■ 

Vulnus  incisum •" 

Vulnus  infectum • 

Vulnus  laceratum ♦ 

Vulnus  punctum • 

Vulnus  sdopeticum 

CLASS  XV. 

Extraneous  Bodies. 

Corpus  cxtraneum ♦ 

CLASS  X\'L 
Poisons. 

Alcoholismus • 

Veiienum  irritans ■• 

Vencnum  ncuroticuni •* 

Vulnus  venenatum ■*■ 

CLASS  XVIL 

Feigned  diseases . .  ■• 


Common. 

Rare  in  the  interior  by  comparison. 

No  report. 


Uncommon  among  Chinese. 


V'ery  common. 


Very  common  and  varied. 


Comparatively  very  rare,  but  grow- 
ing more  common. 

Phosphorus  and  alkalies:  "hair- 
gum",  arsenic,  glass,  gold. 

Opium  and  stramonium. 

Snakes,  centipedes,  scorpions,  poi- 
sonous fish,  rabies,  etc. 

Beggar  class 


PART  II. 
MEDICAL. 


CHAPTER  III. 

INFECTIOUS  DISEASES. 

Plague,  Dengue,  Malta  Fever,  Enteric  Fever,  Typhus  Fever, 

Cholera. 

PLAGUE.— ^yn.—fw/M. 

The  distribution  of  plague  in  China  is  of  siM^cial  interest  as  exem- 
plifying the  laws  that  affect  the  progress  of  this  disease  throughout  the 
world  at  large.  Essentially  plague  is  a  tropical  disease,  and  through 
tropical  and  subtropical  China  it  is  endemic.  The  endemic  nature  of 
the  disease,  however,  does  not  prevent  its  frequently  appearing  in  a  severe 
epidemic  form.  Indeed,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  last 
great  series  of  epidemics  commenced  (rom  the  province  of  Yunnan.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  then,  plague  may  be  considered  endemic  and  epidemic  to 
the  south  of  the  twenty-eighth  parallel  of  north  latitude  in  China,  includ- 
'ing  Formosa  and  French  Indo  China,  but  is  only  met  with  in  its  epidemic 
form  north  of  that  line,  and  arising  frum  importeii  cases  of  the  disease. 
Like  other  rules,  however,  this  is  not  quite  free  from  exceptions.  Spor- 
adic cases  have  been  reported  from  the  Yangtse  Valley  (Hume) ,  and  plague 
is  endemic  and  epidemic  at  Niuchwang  in  north  latitude  40'  58'.  The 
year  1S94  may  be  considered  the  dale  of  the  modern  plague  revival 
(Stanley). 

/Etiology. — The  cause  of  plague  is  the  presence  of  the  Bacillus 
pestis  in  the  buboes,  blood,  lungs,  and  other  tissues.  The  flacilius 
pcstis  is  a  short  rod-shaped  bacillus,  exhibiting  a  marked  bipolar  staining 
reaction,  the  intermediate  portion  of  the  rod  remaining  almost  uncoloured 
by  reagents.     (See  Appendix.) 

It  has  been  conclusively  shown  that  the  ordinary,  though  perhaps  not 
the  only,  carrier  is  the  rat;  in  fact,  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  plague  is  primarily  a  rat  disease.  Indeed,  in  many  parts  of  China 
the  pe6ple  commonly  call  plague  "the  rat  sickness."  It  has  further  been 
shown  by  the  Indian  Plague  Commission  that  the  ordinary  transmitting 
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agent  from  the  rat  to  other  animals,  and  we  may  conclude  also  to  man^  is 
the  flea. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  usual  sites  of  entrance  of  the  bacillus  arc 
cracks,  scratches,  and  abrasions  on  the  feet  of  the  bare-footed  natives. 
The  absurdity  of  this  statement  will  be  evident  to  all  in  China,  when  we 
remark  that  there  is  no  special  disproportion  In  favour  of  the  female  sex, 
though  the  majority  of  women  over  the  endemic  area  bind  their  feet, 
even  keep  on  the  bandages  at  night. 


^ 


lA* 


Fig.  15. — Banlluspestis.     SRiearfruna gland  juice,  i/taoil  immendon. 


The  incubation  period  averages  from  four  to  six  days,  though  it 
may  be  very  much  shorter  or  very  much  longer  than  this.  jH 

The  effect  of  climate  on  the  spread  of  an  epidemic  is  still  undeter- 
mined and,  indeed,  seems  to  vary  in  different  localities.  In  Formosa 
we  have  repeatedly  observed  that  the  first  torrential  typhoon  rains  have 
at  once  put  an  end  to  an  epidemic  in  the  city  of  Tainan,  but  the  same  has 
not  been  as  apparent  in  the  country  villages. 

Sex  exercises  no  influence,  males  and  females  are  attacked  equally; 
but  in  pregnant  women  the  disease  is  very  fatal  and  abortion  almost 
constant. 

Age. — The  most  frequent  age  to  be  attacked  is  from  twenty  to  thirty 
years.  Old  people  less  commonly  actjuire  the  disease  and  infants  verj 
seldom. 

Clinical  Picture. — Plague  divides  itself  into  three  main  types. 
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Bubonic  plague  is  characterised  hy  the  presence  in  one  or  more 
situaliuns  of  a  large  mass  of  swullcn  and  matted  lymphatic  glands  forming 
the  bubo.  The  prodnimal  symptoms  are  few  and  unimportant,  and 
the  disease  is  usually  sudden  in  onset.  High  fever  with  initial  rigor,  or  In 
children  convulsions,  marks  the  commencement  of  the  illness,  while 
perhaps  the  most  striking  sign  of  the  disease  is  (he  extreme  rapidity  with 
which  bodily  and  mental  prostration  ensues.  Pain  and  enlargement  of 
one,  or  occasionally  of  more,  groups  of  lymphatic  glands  accompany, 
and  sometimes  precede,  the  onset  of  the  fever.     Severe  headache,  with 


Fic.  i8.— Inguinal  Bubo.     (Repruduccfl,  by  kind  permi-ssion,  Irom  Simpson's 
Treatise  i>n  Pliigue,  1905.) 


blood-shot  eyes,  and  great  restlessness  quickly  develop,  accompanied  often 
with  vomiting  and  occasionally  diarrhoea.  Wild  delirium  is  sometimes  a 
marked  feature,  but  these  symptoms  in  fatal  cases  rapidly  pass  on  to  an 
asthenic  condition,  death  ensuing  about  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

The  temperature  runs  a  characteristic  course,  rising  at  the  onset 
to  105"  F.  or  higher;  it  remains  high  for  the  first  three  days,  and  then 
falls  in  favourable  cases  to  normal  or  nearly  so,  to  rise  again  about  the 
seventh  or  eight  day  with  the  commencement  of  suppuration  in  the  bubo. 

The  urine  is  high  coloured  and  deposits  urates,  a  trace  of  albumin  is 
often  present. 

The  buboes,  at  first  quite  small  and  discrete,  ver)'  rapidly  swell  and 
become  adherent,  the  mass  breaks  down,  the  skin  over  the  site  reddens, 
and  sinuses  form  which  persist  for  many  months. 
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If  incised  early,  that  is  immediately  after  suppuration  has  com- 
menced, the  whole  adherent  mass  of  }^lan<]s  will  })e  found  to  have  necrosed, 
and  can  be  shelled  out.  though  with  i>ome  difficulty. 

The  buboes  in  the  order  of  their  frcquencj'  will  be  found  to  occupy 
ihe  following  positions: 

The  inguinal  region,  deep  and  sui>crficial  glands  being  involved. 

The  axillary  region. 

The  glands  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  neck. 

And  rarely  in  other  situaiions.  including  the  internal  lymphatic  glands. 

In  the  very  earliest  stages,  the  affected  glands  may  be  felt  as  discrete 
nodules;  very  rapidly,  however,  periglandular  inflammation  takes  place  and 
the  glands  become  one  adherent  mass.  While  in  a  very  few  cases  the  bubo 
may  absorb,  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  suppuration  ensues,  the  skin 
over  the  bubo  becomes  red  and  iL-dcraalous.  and  durinj^  the  second  week 
of  the  disease  the  abscess  begins  to  point.  Skin  lesions  are  sometimes 
present,  and  it  is  pmbable  that  occasionally  these  are  primary.  These 
lesions  vary  greatly  in  tllfTercnl  epidemics  and  in  diflfcrcnl  countries. 
The  only  ones  we  have  ourselves  seen  in  Formosa  have  consisted  of 
hsemorrhagic  bulla*  scattered  very  sparsely  over  the  body;  cases  with 
these  are  very  rapidly  fatal.  We  have  been  told  also  of  others  with 
profuse  purpuric  eruptions,  and  in  some  epidemics  these  have  been  the 
rule.  Cases  with  boils,  blisters  and  pustules  are  described,  and  these  are 
said  to  be  of  a  milder  type. 

The  sequelse  of  plague,  with  the  exception  of  the  troublesome 
sinuses  remaining  from  the  suppurating  Ijubocs,  are  unimportant,  except 
that  pyaniic  abscesses  may  follow  untreated  or  insufficiently  treated 
buboes. 

Death  usually  takes  place  from  (he  third  to  the  fifth  day.  In  favour- 
able cases,  convalescence  is,  as  a  rule,  ver\'  long  delayed  and  sinuses  may 
persist  for  many  months. 

Septicsemic  plague  is,  in  our  own  experience,  the  next  in  frequency 
to  Ihe  bubonic  xuriety. 

With  or  without  slight  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  and 
certainly  without  the  formation  of  massive  buboes,  signs  of  acute  sep- 
ticaemia develop,  and  the  bacillus  is  found  in  enormous  numbers  in  the 
blood.  A  terminal  septicaemia  is  probably  present  in  all  fatal  cases  of 
bubonic  plague,  but  the  term  septicieraic  plague  should  be  con6ned  to 
those  cases  where  a  septicemia  is  the  main  element  and  true  buboes  are 
absent. 

The  symptoms  are  those  of  the  bubonic  variety  more  rapidly  devel- 
oped, and  in  a  more  intense  form.  Extreme  restlessness  occurs  in  the 
early  stages,  passing  rapidly  into  coma  and  death;  indeed,  death  may 
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inten"ene  so  rapidly  thaE  symptoms  have  hartlly  time  to  develop.  As  an 
example  of  this  we  might  give  the  case  of  a  child  whom  we  noticed  playing 
about  in  apparently  ordinan*  health  at  9  a.m.,  but  who,  a  little  later, 
was  seized  with  a  rigor,  became  rapidly  comatose,  and  was  dead  before 
noon  from  septiciemic  plague.  In  less  virulent  cases  the  spleen  rapidly 
enlarges,  and  hemorrhages  may  take  place  into  the  bowel  or  stomach. 

Pnetimonic  plague  is  in  our  experience  the  third  in  frequency  of 
the  ordinary  varieties  of  plague;  it  has,  however,  in  S(imc  localised  epi- 
demics been  the  most  common  form  of  the  disease.  It  is  the  form  of 
plague  which  is  the  most  important  as  being  the  only  variety  of  the  disease 
which  in  man  can  be  considered  seriously  infectious.  The  name  is  a 
bad  one,  as  the  signs  and  symptoms  vary  enormously,  from  those  of  a 
typical  bronchopneumonia  to  the  simplest  form  of  bronchitis,  death  in 
these  latter  cases  taking  place  quite  unexpectedly.  A  better  name,  then, 
for  this  morbid  entity  would  be  pulmonary  plague. 

The  importance  of  the  disease  can,  perhaps,  be  best  exemplified  liy  a 
concrete  case:  a  Chinaman  of  thirty-five  years  of  age  presented  himself 
at  the  Tainan  Hospital,  asking  admission  for  blood -spitting.  As  there 
were  a  large  number  of  cases  seeking  admission,  we  examined  him  cursorily 
and  found  him  to  be  spitting  up  blood  stainedsputa  and  to  have  scattered 
rfiles  over  his  chest.  Temperature  about  100"  F.,  and  patient  did  not 
appear  very  itl.  He  was  admitted  to  a  general  ward  and  the  pathological 
clerk  told  to  examine  the  sputa  for  tubercle  bacilli.  The  clerk  came  to  us 
an  hour  later,  saying  that  he  could  find  no  tubercle  bacilli,  but  that  the  spu- 
tum was  crowded  with  germs,  staining  like  plague  bacilli.  On  examina- 
tion this  was  found  to  be  correct.  The  patient  was  removed  and  died 
two  days  later.  This  man,  whom  no  one  would  have  suspected  of  suffer- 
ing from  plague,  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  expectorating  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  plague  bacilli  in  all  directions. 

Pestis  Minor. — No  account  of  the  various  forms  of  plague  would 
be  complete  without  a  mention  of  pestis  minor.  The  disease  consists 
in  a  local  enlargement  of  lymphatic  glands  with  little  or  no  fever,  and  ends 
either  in  absorjjtion  or  suppuration,  and  this  sometimes  precedes  or  follows 
an  epidemic  of  true  plague.  Several  years  before  the  outbreaks  of  plague 
on  the  south  coast  of  China  idiopathic  buboes  prevailed  there  (Scheube). 
On  the  other  hand,  such  idiopathic  buboes  occur  without  any  connection 
in  time  with  plague  epidemics,  and  bacilli,  when  found  in  the  buboes,  are 
not  typical  forms  of  bacillus  pestis.  Hence  the  question  of  the  relation- 
ship of  pestis  minor  to  true  plague  is  still  quite  unsettled. 

The  mortality  of  plague  is  always  high,  though  varying  between 
considerable  limits.  For  Europeans  it  is  usually  given  at  from  ro  per 
cent,  to  50  per  cent.,  and  for  Asiatics  at  from  60  per  cent,  to  95  per  cent. 
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The  diagnosis  of  plague,  except  perhaps  in  a  very  few  acute  cases  at 
the  commencement  of  an  epidemic,  is  with  proper  care  extremely  easy. 
The  acute  collapse,  characteristic  facies,  with  frequently  the  presence  of  a 
bubo,  make  the  diagnosis  in  a  typical  case  self-evident.  The  direct  bacterio- 
logical examination  is,  however,  the  test  on  which  wc  have  come  ourselves 
more  and  more  lo  rely.  In  buljonic  plague,  however  small  the  bubo 
when  6rst  seen,  the  characteristic  bacillus  can  be  found  with  absolute 
ease  and  certainty  by  direct  puncture  of  the  gland  with  a  hypodermic 
needle.  If  a  little  gland  juice  can  be  drawn  into  the  needle  this  is  all  that 
is  required,  and  if  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  be  encountered,  a  few 
sharp  movements  of  the  point  of  the  needle  in  the  gland  will  allow  sufficient 
to  be  drawn  up  for  microscopic  examination.  In  the  case  of  septiaemic 
plague  we  are  at  issue  with  the  authorities  who  state  that  the  bacillus  is 
late  in  appearing  in  diagnostic  quantities  in  the  blood.  Our  own  experi- 
ence in  P'ormosa  is  that,  even  by  the  second  day  of  the  disease,  bacilli  arte 
present  in  very  large  numbers  and  can  be  readily  demonstrated  in  a 
simple  thick  smear  preparation  of  the  blood  by  the  usual  staining  methods. 
In  pneumonic  plague  the  bacillus  abounds  in  the  sputa,  and  is  easily 
recognised  there. 

The  literature  of  plague  prophylaxis  is  enormous,  and  unfortunately 
much  of  it  is  based  on  altogether  untenable  premises.  While  acknowl- 
ed|^g  the  danger  of  too  dogmatic  a  statement  of  the  case,  wc  believe 
that  the  only  proved  elements  of  infection  are: 

1.  The  rat. 

2.  The  flea. 

3.  The  pneumonic  patient;  possibly  to  some  slight  extent  the  septi- 
csemic  patient. 

Jt  follows  that  the  attempt  to  remove  all  cases  of  plague  to  isolation 
hospitals  and  segregation  of  all  contacts  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  impossible. 
In  no  way  that  wc  can  imagine  can  a  bubonic  patient  infect  his  neighbours, 
and  though  it  is  possible  that  Seas  might  carry  the  infection  from  a  septi- 
cscmic  case  to  a  healthy  individual,  even  here  it  is  doubtful  if  this  occurs. 
The  pneumonic  patient  is  a  source  of  great  danger  to  his  neighbours,  and 
should  be  isolated  at  once,  but  happily  these  cases  are,  as  a  rule,  rare.  If 
ihc  energy  spent  over  the  removal  and  isolation  of  bubonic  cases  had 
been  devoted  to  preventing  infection  from  the  rat,  wc  believe  that  much 
more  might  have  been  done  to  stamp  out  plague.  But  the  question  still 
remains,  in  what  direction  should  such  measures  be  taken  ? 

Rat  deslniction  is  a  very  desirable  thing,  but  It  is  still  doubtful  whether 
the  most  energetic  destruction  of  rats  leads  to  anything  more  than  a  very 
temporary  decrease  in  their  numbers,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  inruses  employed  with  some  considerable  effect  in  cold  climates  fail  in 
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tropical  and  subtropical  regions  to  produce  any  epizootic  amnng  rats. 
The  provision  of  ral-proof  fiwellings  is  of  course  impossible  on  a  large 
scale.  We  believe  that  the  following  measures  will  prove  the  most  effica- 
cious, and  are  simple  enough  to  make  them  seem  reasonable  even  to 
uneducated  minds>  and  they  do  not  involve  any  very  great  expense. 

r.  When  a  case  of  plague  appears  in  a  house  or  dead  rats  are  found 
in  any  number,  a  through  cleansing  of  the  whole  house  with  removal  of 
the  furniture  into  the  yard  should  be  insisted  on  at  once.  The  walls  of 
the  rooms  should  be  white-washud,  and  any  holes  where  floor  and  walls 
meet  fdlcd  up  with  cement.  The  floors  should  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  an  effective  antiseptic  and  pulicide,  such  as  Jeye's  fluid,  i  ounce  to 
the  ordinary  4-gallon  oil- tin  of  water.  The  furniture  before  being 
returned  to  the  house  should  also  be  washed  with  this  mixture. 

"The  rat  jMSpulation  api>ear5  to  be  llmiietl  only  by  the  supply  of  food  available, 
so  thai  mcaxuros  having  for  their  objcrt  the  limitation  of  their  fond  supply,  such  as 
careful  coUcctioD  of  garbajfe.  keeping  house  refuse  in  properly  covered  receptacles, 
keeping  food  supplies  In  rut-pruuf  place:^  both  in  the  bouse,  and  stable,  and  general 
cleanliness  about  the  house,  alley,  and  street  would  be  likely  to  have  good  result." — 
Stanley,  Slianxhai. 

All  houses  in  an  endemic  area  should  be  turned  out  and  thoroughly 
cleaned  twice  a  year. 

2.  Pneumonic  cases  should  be  carefully  isolated. 

3.  All  contacts  in  a  plague  house  or  in  one  where  dead  rats  are  found 
in  any  number  should  receive  prophylactic  injections. 

4.  The  inhabitants  of  infected  districts  should  be  encouraged  to  keep 
cats. 

The  treatment  ()f  plague  naturally  falls  for  consideration  under 
three  heads:  prophylactic.  me<i[cal,  and  surgical. 

Prophylactic  treatment  consists  in  the  vaccination  of  the  contact, 
and  if  possible,  of  a  bulk  of  the  population  wilh  some  preparation  of 
killed  bacilli.  Quite  a  number  of  these  vaccines  have  been  prepared  by 
diflerent  observers,  but  only  two  have  gained  any  large  repute,  HaiTkine's 
and  Kitasalo's.  For  the  methods  of  preparation  of  these  vaccines  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  larger  works  on  the  treatment  of  plague. 
The  results  only  interest  us  here.  The  values  of  the  two  preparations 
seem  to  us  to  be  very  much  the  same^  but  the  Japanese  vaccine  appears 
to  cause  less  physical  disturbance  as  the  result  of  the  inoculations.  We 
have  ourselves  experienced  the  ino.culation  of  Kitasato's  vaccine  on  four 
occasions,  so  can  speak  from  personal  experience  of  the  verj-  little  incon- 
venience it  causes.  The  actual  method  of  inoculation  is  a  very  simple 
one.  The  emulsified  vaccine  is  injected  with  a  hypodermic  syringe  into 
the  muscles  between  the  scapuke,  i  c.c.  being  the  dose  for  the  first,  i .  5  c.c. 
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for  the  Rccond,  and  2  cc-  for  the  third  inoculation  given  at  seven-day  inter- 
vals. The  effect  of  the  smaller  dose  is  a  slight  stiffness  of  the  back  muscles, 
with  a  little  malaise  lasing  for  twelve  hours  or  so.  With  the  larger  doses 
there  may  be  also  some  slight  rise  of  temperature,  but  the  discomfort  is 
not  enough  to  interfere  with  work.  The  result  of  the  inoculations,  as 
shown  in  the  epidemic  of  1901  in  Formosa,  was  to  reduce  the  number  of 
attacks  of  plague  in  the  inoculated  to  o.  iq  per  cent,  as  compared  with 
2.80  per  cent,  in  the  non-inoculatcd,  and  the  deaths  of  those  attacked  to 
56  per  cent,  in  the  inoculated  as  compared  with  84  per  cent,  in  the  non- 
inoculated.  That  is,  inoculation  reduced  the  chance  of  a  person's  acquir- 
ing plague  about  fifteen  times,  and  if  attacked  gave  him  rather  less  than 
twice  the  chance  of  recovering  from  the  disease.  Further  experience 
has  fully  borne  this  out,  and  wc  strongly  recommend  that  at  least  all 
contacts  and  all  persons  from  a  house  where  rats  have  been  dying  in 
numbers  should  lie  thus  inoculated. 

No  medical  treatment  can  be  regarded  as  a  specific  for  plague. 

Treatment  with  curative  serums  has  again  and  again  been  vaunted 
as  the  one  thing  needful,  but  experience  has  shown  all  these  serums  as  un- 
certain in  their  action  and  quite  unreliable.  The  only  medical  treatment 
of  plague  which  seems  to  have  been  at  all  effective  has  been  the  use  of 
heroic  doses  of  carbolic  acid.  How  this  acts  we  have  no  knowledge,  but 
we  have  ourselves  tried  the  treatment  with  apparently  some  success.  Car- 
bolic acid  should  be  administered  in  doses  of  10  grains  of  the  pure  acid, 
mixed  with  plent>-  of  rice-water,  every  four  hours,  and  the  dose  reduced 
if  carboluria  is  set  up.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  what  enormous  doses 
of  carbolic  acid  a  plague  patient  may  take  before  any  sign  of  this  appears. 
Otherwise  the  medical  treatment  must  be  purely  symptomatic.  Cardiac 
failure  is  jjerhaps  the  most  striking  symptom  with  which  we  have  to  deal, 
and  for  this  we  have  had  some  success  in  the  use  of  large  doses  of  digitalis. 
We  generally  give  5  minims  of  the  tincture  every  hour,  when  cardiac 
collapse  is  threatened.  Strychnine  we  have  tried  and  given  up  as  useless 
for  the  acute  stage,  but  in  favourable  cases  a  strjThnine  tonic  may  be  of 
considerable  value  in  the  long  period  of  convalescence. 

Surgical  treatment  merits  a  far  more  careful  consideration  than 
is  uMially  given  to  it.  Bubonic  plague  is  not  a  scptioemia,  but  a  local 
development  of  the  disease  in  the  affected  lymphatic  glands,  and  only 
when  the  resistance  of  these  is  overcome  docs  a  terminal  septicemia 
ensue.  The  logical  treatment  of  all  early  cases  of  bubonic  plague,  there- 
fore, is  excision  of  the  bubo.  The  principle  of  surgical  treatment  was 
indeed  better  realised  a  hundred  years  ago  than  it  is  now,  when,  carried 
away  with  too  enthusiastic  a  search  after  a  serum,  surgical  methods  have 
fallen  into  disrepute.    The  French  physicians,  during  the  war  for  the 
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conquest  of  Palestine,  in  1 799,  established  as  the  general  method  of  treat- 
ment in  plague  the  incision  of  all  those  buboes  which  did  not  present 
signs  of  suppuration.  With  modem  surgery  we  need  hardly  say  that 
excision  should  supersede  incision.  We  seem  to  apply  logical  conclu- 
sions to  every  other  disease,  why  not  to  bubonic  plague  ?  Either  we  must 
revise  our  pathology  or  else  admit  that  early  excision  is  the  only  reasonable 
treatment.  If  suppuration  has  already  supervened  the  demand  for  sur- 
gical measures  is  still  as  urgent,  for  the  tendency  of  the  pus  is  to  infiltrate 
in  all  directions,  and  the  sinuses,  if  the  pus  is  left  to  make  its  own  way  to 
the  surface,  only  heal  up  after  many  months  of  prolonged  suppuration. 

DENGUE. 

Dengue  is  a  specific  and  very  highly  infectious  disease  attended 
commonly  by  a  skin  eruption  and  rheumatoid  pains,  but  very  protean 
in  its  form.  It  periodically  invades  South  China,  but  only  spreads  north 
during  the  hot  season.  It  is  essentially  a  disease  of  hot  climates.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Chinese,  in  Formosa  an  epidemic  may  be  expected  once  in 
ten  years.  So  infectious  is  dengue  that  Main,  Hangchow,  reports  90 
per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  attacked  in  one  epidemic. 

Etiology. — An  ultra-microscopic  parasite  which  can  pass  through 
a  filter,  and  which  is  probably  conveyed  by  a  mosquito,  perhaps  Culex 
fatigans. 

Incubation  period  varies  from  one  to  three  or  four  days. 

Sex  and  Age. — Both  sexes  and  all  ages  are  equally  liable  to  the 
disease. 

Clinical  Picture. — It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that  dengue 
is  a  disease  of  protean  form.  In  our  own  experience  it  would  be  quite 
a  mistake  to  adopt  the  common  description  of  initial  rash,  fever,  and  ter- 
minal rash,  and  in  this  description  we  shall  abide  by  what  we  have  our- 
selves seen  in  Formosa.  Our  ordinary  clinical  picture,  then,  is  as 
follows : 

The  patient  being  apparently  in  perfectly  good  health  is  suddenly 
seized  with  a  feeling  of  chilliness  or  a  definite  rigor,  followed  by  fever 
and  pains  all  over  the  body.  The  temperature  is  now  found  to  be  103° 
to  105°  F.;  the  pulse  is  very  markedly  accelerated,  probably  to  120  or 
more;  tongue  is  furred;  anorexia  marked,  and  prostration  profound. 
This  continues  for  two  or  three  days,  when  there  is  a  sudden  remission  of 
all  the  symptoms  with  sweating  and  diarrhoea,  and  the  patient  seems  to  be 
quite  recovered;  but  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  temperature  rises  again, 
and  the  rash  makes  its  appearance.  The  characteristic  rash  is  a  fine, 
discrete,  bright  red,  slightly  raised  eruption  which  rapidly  becomes  con- 
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fiuent  in  places  and  closely  resembles  ibe  rash  of  measles.  It  differs 
from  this,  howe%-er.  in  its  distribution,  the  face  being  much  less  affected  in 
dengue.  The  fever  falls  again  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  rash 
begins  to  fade,  scaly  desquamation  continuing  for  a  week  or  ten  days. 
With  the  recurrence  of  the  fc\-cr  there  is  a  return  of  the  pains,  which  now 
become  located  in  one  or  two  joints,  and  often  persist  in  these  long  after 
the  original  disease  has  disappeared. 

This  constitutes  a  typical  attack,  but  the  following  atypical  forms 
are  quite  common: 

1.  The  InitiaJ  Rash.— Following  on  the  commencement  of  the  fc^-er 
an  erythematous  eruption  breaks  out  in  a  number  of  coses.  The  rash 
is  of  a  purplish  red  colour,  and,  attacking  as  it  does  particularly 
the  face,  makes  it  appear  bloated  and  swollen.  In  our  experience  in 
Formosa,  initial  rashes  were  not  present  in  more  than  30  per  cent  of 
the  cases. 

2.  An  intestinal  form  was  observed  by  us,  most  commonly  in  children. 
The  attack  commenced  like  an  ordinary  bilious  attack,  the  temperature 
never  rising  \try  high.  Indeed,  the  cases  could  not  have  been  diagnosed 
but  for  the  terminal  eruption. 

3.  Mild  cases  which  nm  an  afebrile  course,  but  show  the  typical 
eruption,  and  others  where  both  eruptions  are  absent,  and  in  which  the 
diagnosis  can  only  be  reached  with  some  probability  by  obser\'ing  that 
the  febrile  symptoms  are  concurrent  with  other  cases  of  dengue  in  the 
same  house. 

4.  The  diseases  known  as  three-day  and  seven-day  fever  seem  likely 
to  prove  atypical  forms  of  dengue,  the  temperature  in  these  diseases  being 
very  suggestive  of  dengue. 

Mortality.— The  real  mortality  of  the  disease  is  nil;  but  of  course 
it  may  prove  the  lata!  determining  incident  in  other  acute  or  chronic 
disieases. 

Diagnosis  in  individual  cases  at  the  commencement  of  an  epidemic 
may  be  very  difScult.  The  disease,  however,  always  occurs  as  an  epi- 
demic, and  is  thus,  as  a  rule,  quite  easy  of  diagnosis. 

Treatment. — No  treatment  will  cut  short  an  attack,  and  this  should 
therefore  be  purely  symptomatic.  A  saline  diaphoretic  may  make  the 
patient  more  comfortable  during  the  febrile  stage.  Convalescence  is 
apt  to  be  protracted,  and  an  iron  and  arsenic  tonic  may  be  required. 

The  only  other  point  of  importance  is  the  treatment  of  the  bone  and 
joint  pains,  which  may  persist  for  some  considerable  time.  Salicylates 
arc  useless,  and  probably  the  most  effective  drug  is  antipyrin,  which  should 
be  given  in  doses  of  15  grains  for  an  adult,  frequently  repeated.  Aspirin 
in  the  same  doses  is  also  recommended. 


iNracnous  diseases. 


MALTA  FEVER. 

Ualta  fever  is  a  disease  characterised  by  an  undulant  form  of  fe^ 
with  alternating  pyrexial  and  apyrexial  periods  of  quite  uncertain  length, 

Pres'alent  aiong  the  Mediterranean  littoral,  it  is  but  rarely  seen  i 
China,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  but  rarely  diagnosed 
Reports  of  cases  have  come  from  Shanghai,  Chungking,  Fukicn,  Formosa 
and  other  places,  and  it  is  probable  that  fevers  formerly  called  by  local' 
names  (Shanghai  fever,  Hangchow  fever,  Tamsui  fever,  etc.)  are  maiu> 
festations  of  this  disease. 

Etiology. ^Bruce  in  1887  demonstrated  the  Micrococcus  melUfnsi\ 
in  the  spleen  in  Malta  fever.  It  is  also  present  in  abundance  in  t 
lymphatic  glands,  very  sparsely  in  the  blood,  but  plentifully  in  the  urine 
of  patients.  The  specific  micrococcus,  a  germ  of  very  small  size,  com- 
monly appears  singly  or  in  pairs,  occasionally  in  groups  of  four,  but  never 
in  chains  except  on  culture  media.  The  disease  has  been  shown  in  Malta 
to  have  been  conveyed  to  man  through  the  milk  of  the  Maltese  goal,  50 
per  cent,  of  which  showed  the  specific  agglutination  reaction  to  the  M. 
meliiensis,  while  10  per  cent,  were  passing  large  numbers  of  micrococci 
with  the  milk.  While  there  must  be  other  modes  of  infection,  this  is  the 
only  one  which  so  far  has  been  conclusively  proved. 

The  incubation  period  is  probably,  on  the  average,  a  long  one,  but 
is  ver)'  difTiculi  to  fi.x.  In  five  cases  of  accidental  inoculation  it  varied 
from  five  t<j  fifteen  days. 

Clinical  Picture. — The  incubation  period  resembles  that  of  other 
specific  fevers,  beginning  with  headache,  general  malaise,  and  anorexia. 
The  temperature  then  begins  to  rise  by  regular  steps,  the  spleen  is  large 
and  tender,  the  tongue  becomes  furred  and  some  cough  and  signs  of 
pulmonary  congestion  are  common.  The  picture,  in  fact,  so  resembles 
enteric  fever  in  its  early  stages,  that,  especially  in  sporadic  cases,  a 
differential  diagnosis  at  this  period  is  hardly  possible.  With  the  disease 
well  established,  that  is  about  the  Lommencement  of  the  second  week, 
the  temperature  will  have  risen  to  103°  or  104°  F.  with  a  morning  remission 
of  a  degree  or  so,  and  this  continues  for  another  week  without  much 
change,  followed  in  a  favourable  case  by  a  fall  in  the  course  of  the  third 
week  by  gradual  steps  to  normal  once  more.  Then  comes  a  period  of 
apyrexia,  lasting  three  or  four  days  to  a  week,  and  then  once  more  the 
pyrexial  period  is  repeated.  This  continues  often  for  several  months,  on 
an  average  three  or  four  months,  but  the  tendency  as  time  goes  on,  is  for 
the  apyrcxial  periods  to  last  longer  and  for  the  range  of  temperature  dur- 
ing the  pyrexial  periods  to  be  more  limitetl.  Accompanying  the  fever  the 
most  definite  signs  are  marked  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  spleen, 
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rheumatic-like  attacks  in  the  joints,  and  profuse  nighl-sweals.  The  ar- 
thritic symptoms  vcn*  closely  resemble  those  of  acute  rheumatism:  red- 
ness, with  swelling  and  great  pain  in  the  affected  joint,  with  rapid  flitting 
of  the  pain  from  one  joint  to  another.  The  anorexia  often  becomes  less 
marked  as  the  disease  progresses,  and  the  patient  will  have  sometimes 
quite  a  hearty  appetite  despite  the  presence  of  the  fever. 

While  the  temperature  usually  follows  the  course  outlined  above, 
two  others  types  of  fever  are  sometimes  observed.  The  apyrexia!  periods 
may  be  quite  omitted  and  the  fever  last  continuously  over  a  period  of 
months,  or  again  a  daily  remittent  type  of  fever  is  sometimes  described. 

Mortality  is  about  2  per  cent.,  and  death  usually  results  from  exhaus- 
tion from  the  lung-continued  fever;  occasionally,  however,  fatal  attacks 
of  hyperpyrexia  may  occur  in  the  ordinary  course  of  the  disease,  and  very 
rarely  a  malignant  form  ending  quickly  with  hyperpyrexia  has  been 
dcscrilicd. 

Diagnosis.— The  chief  difficulty  in  diagnosis  is  between  this  and 
enteric  fever.  When  it  is  remembered  that  rf*se-spols  are  uaually  absent 
from  the  latter  disease  in  the  tropics  and  that  diarrhfea  is  by  no  means 
always  present,  the  difficulty  is  greatly  intensified.  Further,  the  serum 
tests  in  both  diseases  leave  much  to  be  desired.  We  believe,  from  our 
own  experience,  that  not  a  little  of  the  enteric  fever  of  Formosa  and  prob- 
ably of  other  places  in  South  China  is  due  to  a  paratyphoid  bacillus,  and 
often  fails  to  give  the  ordinary  agglutination  test.  It  is  also  well  recog- 
nised that  the  agglutination  test  for  Malta  fever  is  only  really  satisfactory 
where  fresh  cultures  of  .1/.  mclUensis  can  be  obtained,  and  this  is  seldom 
possible  in  China.  Of  course  time  will  prove  the  correctness  of  our 
diagnosis  in  ihc  case  of  maita  fever,  but  for  the  time  being  we  have  to 
rely  principally  on  the  presence  of  joint  pains  and  night-sweats.  We 
believe  ourselves  that  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  much  more  marked 
in  Malta  fever  than  in  enteric,  but  this  of  course  is  worth  very  little  where 
malaria  is  ubiquitous.  The  general  appearance  of  the  patient  is,  to  the 
experienced  practitioner,  no  little  help;  it  is  undoubted  that  the  patient 
with  enteric  is,  as  a  rule,  much  more  seriously  ill,  and  shows  it,  than  the 
patient  suffering  from  Malta  fever. 

Treatment. — Goats'  milk  must  be  avoided  in  endemic  areas,  but 
we  have  as  yet  no  knowledge  of  such  endemic  areas  in  China.  Otherwise 
the  treatment  should  be  symptomatic  only.  Antipyretic  drugs  should  be 
avoided,  and  salicylates  fail  to  relieve  the  joint  pains.  Cold  sponging 
should  be  used  10  lower  the  temperature  if  it  rises  above  103*'  F.  Diet 
should  be  light  and  nutritive,  but  must  not  be  too  restricted.  Bacterial 
vaccines  may  be  of  value,  but  if  used  at  all  should  be  kept  for  the  chronic 
stage  without  much  fever. 
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Enteric  or  typhoid  fever  is  not  a  disease  especially  common  in  the 
tropics  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  China,  but  seems  to  be  endemic  in  all 
latitudes  and  among  every  race. 

It  is  not  many  years  since  the  very  presence  of  typhoid  fever  among 
the  Chinese  was  strenuously  denied,  and  while  a  few  may  still  uphold  this 
view,  there  is  a  tendency  now  to  call  every  case  of  continued  fever  which 
fails  to  respond  to  the  action  of  quinine,  enteric,  and  thus  to  fall  into 
the  opposite  error.  It  need  hardly  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  diagnosis 
of  typhoid  in  the  tropics  is  more  than  usually  difficult. 

Etiology. — The  cause  of  enteric  fever  is  the  presence  of  the  Bacillus 
typhosus  in  the  alimentary  canal,  causing  in  the  small  intestine  an 
ulcerative  lesion  of  the  aggregations  of  lymphoid  tissue  (Peyer's  patches). 
It  is  impossible  here  to  enter  at  length  into  the  question  of  the  mode  of 
infection;  it  would,  however,  appear  that  the  common  sources  of  danger 
are  infected  water  and  food  contaminated  by  flies  which  have  previously 
rested  on  material  fouled  by  the  excretions  of  a  typhoid  patient.  The 
latter  can  hardly  do  more  than  cause  sporadic  cases,  true  epidemics  must 
rather  depend  on  the  former  mode  of  infection.  Epidemics  of  typhoid 
of  any  great  extent  do  not  occur  in  China,  and  the  explanation  of  this  is 
very  simple.  Each  house,  or  in  some  places  each  group  of  houses  has  its 
own  well,  and  even  supposing  one  of  these  to  become  infected,  the  number 
||j  of  people  affected  by  the  disease  is  very  strictly  limited.     But  again  the 

water  supply  in  western  lands  is  usually  contaminated  by  defective  drains. 
As  drains  for  excretory  refuse  do  not  exist  in  China  this  soiu-ce  of  infec- 
tion is  absent.  It  will  only  be  when  some  rash  enthusiast  of  sanitary 
science  introduces  a  theoretically  perfect,  but  practically  very  defective 
western  method  of  water  supply  and  drainage  into  China  that  epidemics 
of  typhoid  will  assume  a  serious  form.  Further,  over  a  large  part  of  China 
the  inhabitants  will  drink  nothing  but  hot  fluids  and  these  very  sparingly, 
and  this  no  doubt  is  another  safeguard  against  enteric.  Ha\'ing,  however, 
ourselves  watched  the  very  rapid  growth  in  Formosa  of  a  taste  among  the 
Chinusc  fur  shaved  ice  and  bottled  lemonade  we  feel  that  this  lattei 
Siifuj^uard  is  not  likely  to  last. 

Clinical  Picture.— We  do  not  propose  here  to  give  a  general  descrip- 
ticjn  of  tlic  disease,  as  this  can  be  found  in  any  text-book  of  medicine. 
Katlier  we  shall  dwell  on  the  main  points  in  which  typhoid  fever,  as 
coinnioiily  seen  in  Cliina,  ditTers  from  what  we  arc  familiar  with  in  oui 
weslcrn  experience,  and  how  these  differences  affect  the  question  ol 
diaj^nosis. 

Tcniperaiure.     The   patient,  if   Chinese,  is  usually  well  advanced 
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in  the  disease  before  the  doctor  is  called  in.  If  the  temperature  chart  is 
a  typical  one,  great  help  is  given  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  case,  for  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  that  malaria  is  a  periodic,  and  always  a  periodic 
disease.  We  have  charts  of  cases  of  enteric  in  Formosa,  which  conform 
in  e\'ery  way  to  the  chart  of  a  typhoid  case  at  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  The  ubiquity  of  malaria  over 
a  great  part  of  China,  and  the  unfortunate  way  in  which  il  crops  up  in 
association  with  every  other  disease,  makes  it  rare  to  get  a  typical  chart. 
All  cases  of  fever  in  the  tropics  lasting  for  more  than  a  day  or  two  should 
have  their  blood  examined  for  malaria,  and  as  this  is  now  so  easy  there  is 
little  or  no  excuse  for  omitting  it,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
5nding  of  the  plasmodium  by  no  means  excludes  typhoid,  and  the  absence 
of  the  malarial  parasite,  though  suggestive  in  a  case  of  continued  fever, 
is  by  no  means  conclusive  evidence  in  favour  of  enteric.  Rose-spots  are 
usually  absent  in  typhoid  fever  in  China,  and  we  have  ourselves  never 
seen  a  typical  eruption. 

Diarrhoea  is  frequent,  and  often,  with  the  passing  of  sloughs  or  with 
hemorrhage,  quite  characteristic,  but  in  rare  cases  constipation  may 
persist  throughout  the  course  of  the  illness,  or,  more  frequently,  the  typical 
form  of  diarrhoea  is  absent. 

Widal's  reaction  when  positive  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  help  to 
diagnosis,  but  we  suspect  that  paratyphoid  strains  of  the  bacillus  are  more 
common  in  China  than  at  home  and  account  for  a  good  many  failures 
in  this  test.  A  negative  VVidal  is,  therefore,  of  little  value.  Thanks  to 
Messrs.  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.,  we  have  now  an  easy  method  of  performing 
the  Widal's  test  by  use  of  an  emulsion  of  dead  bacilli  and  sedimenting  tubes. 
For  the  diagnosis,  therefore,  of  the  disease,  we  have  to  depend  on: 
As  against  malaria — the  temperature  chart,  the  blood  examination, 

and  the  efiect  of  quinine. 
As  against   Malta  fever — the  diarrhoea,  general   prostration,  and 

^^K  absence  of  joint  pains. 

^^K       As  against  a  septic  process — the  absence  of  a  leucocytosis  and  the 

^^M  temperature  chart. 

^^H       As  against  acute  pulmonary  tuberculosis — the  absence  or  slightness 

^^H  of  lung  symptoms,  for  the  lung  symptoms  of  typhoid  are  less 

^^V  marked  in  the  tropics. 

■  As  against  other  continued  fevers — only  experience  and  the  reduc- 

I  tion  of  these  to  a  system  can  help  us. 

"  And  of  course  in  each  of  the  above  we  have  the  possible  help  of 

Widal's  reaction. 

The  complications  and  sequelae  of  typhoid  differ  but  little  from  what 
wc  see  at  home,  except  that  to  these  we  must  add  that  patients  coming  in 
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after  &  week  or  more  of  illness  are  probably  already  commencing  large 
bedsores. 

Our  experience  is  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  offer  more  than  our 
impressions  on  the  question  of  mortality  and  the  relative  frequence  of 
complications. 

Enteric  fever  would  appear  to  be  much  severer  among  Europeans 
in  the  tropics  than  at  home.  Amting  the  Chinese  we  believe  that,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  a  much  milder  disease.  Perforation  we  believe  to  be  relatively  more 
common  in  China  than  in  western  lands,  the  absence  of  nursing  probably 
accounting  for  this.  Hemorrhage,  in  our  experience,  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  we  have  never  seen  a  serious  case  of  it. 

Periostitis,  abscesses,  laryngitis,  etc.,  are  all  seen  as  at  home. 

Treatment. — Prophylactic. — We  have  already  explained  why 
epidemics  of  typhoid  do  not  occur  in  China,  and  are  happily  not  at  present 
likely  to  do  so.  There  is  only  one  point  of  great  importance  to  be  insisted 
on,  and  this  is  especially  in  connc-ction  with  schools,  colleges,  etc.  The 
pernicious  habit  of  washing  dirty  clothing  close  to  the  top  of  the  well 
should  be  absolutely  prohibited,  and  the  tops  of  wells  should  be  sur- 
rounded by  a  cement  or  paved  area  at  least  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

As  serious  epidemics  are  unknown  and  with  reasonable  care  there  is 
little  danger  of  getting  the  disease,  we  believe  that  prophylactic  vaccina- 
tion is  uncalled  for  at  present  in  any  part  of  China. 

Medicinal. ^It  should  always  be  remembered  that  no  drug  has  yet 
been  proved  lo  cut  short  an  attack  of  typhoid.  Therefore,  avoid  drugs. 
Antipyretics,  as  depressants,  are  particularly  dangerous.  Salol  in  lo- 
grain  doses  is  probably  the  least  harmful  of  the  drugs  generally  given. 
Quinine  should  only  be  exhibited  when  malaria  complicates  the  case, 
and  should  be  dropped  as  soon  as  possible.  Sponging  or  the  wet  pack 
should  be  used  whenever  the  temperature  rises  over  103°  F. 

In  cases  of  perforation,  operative  measures  should  be  proceeded 
with  at  once.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  not  to  wait  till  signs  of 
peritonitis  ensue,  as  by  this  time  the  chances  of  success  are  almost  «iV. 

TYPHUS  FEVER. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  diffidence  that  we  enter  on  the  subject  of  typhus 
'  fever  in  China.  That  the  disease  exists  and  occurs  from  time  to  time  in 
epidemic  form  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
believe  it  to  be  certain  that  epidemics  of  subtertian  malaria,  of  relapsing 
fever,  of  typhoid  fever,  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis,  and  possibly  of  other 
imdetermined  fevers,  have  constantly  been  reported  under  the  name  of 

thus.     That  shrewd  observer,  Jamieson,  of  Shanghai,^  remarks: 
'  Imp.  Customs  Med.  Reports,  thiny-HJith  issue,  p.  5?. 
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"It  is  clear  ihat  the  term  typhus  has  been  lonsely  tised  evfiywhere  [n  the  East  to 
designate  any  form  of  fever  or  any  disease  presenting  profound  typhoid  symptoms. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  no  sufficient  a  priori  reason  why  typhus  should  not  be  endemic 
in  any  one  given  region  as  well  as  in  any  other,  and  merely  require  drought  or  floods, 
with  their  inevitable  accompaniments  of  bad  rro]xs,  famine,  overcrowding,  and  51th, 
to  call  it  into  activity.  'The  history  of  typhus  is  the  history  of  human  miscn'  and 
neglect,'  but  it  is  not  the  only  fruit  of  misery;  and  doubtless  typhus,  typhoid,  remittent, 
and  relapsing  fevers  have  all  from  tiine  to  lime  been  described  as  typhus  hy  observers 
who  have  seen  these  various  diseases  only  in  the  latest  stages  or  who  in  their  student 
da}-s  had  had  no  opportunity  of  studying  true  typhus  in  one  of  Us  natural  homes." 

With  this  pronso,  it  should  be  )»aiti  that  Xorth  and  Central  China  arc  the 
parts  of  the  einplre  most  affected  by  this  disease,  epidemics  having  been 
reported  frequently  from  many  districts  in  these  regions.  Typhus  is 
certainty  rare  in  tropical  and  subtropical  China,  bul  the  explanation  for 
this  may  be  simple.  The  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  empire  include 
all  the  districts  most  affected  by  famint-  and  flood.  The  former  is  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  warm,  damp  south,  and  it  is  probably  to  this  only 
that  the  south  owes  its  relative  freedom.  Given  the  proper  conditions, 
we  believe  that  typhus  would  affect  all  parts  of  China  alike. 

Etiology.— Typhus  is  an  intensely  infectious  dasea.se,  perhaps  one 
of  the  most  infectious  we  know.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  doubt 
whatever  of  its  microbic  origin.  The  actual  microbe  has  not  as  yet  been 
clearly  demonstrated. 

Incubation  period  is  about  twelve  days,  bul  may  be  as  short  as  two. 

All  ages  are  affected  and  both  sexes,  but  men  rather  more  commonly 
than  women. 

Hortality  varies  greatly  in  different  epidemics,  but.  generally  speak- 
ing, is  between  lo  per  cent,  and  20  per  cent,  of  those  attacked. 

Clinical  Picture.— The  prodromal  symptoms  are  those  of  the  ordi- 
nary* eruptive  fevers  with  anorexia,  malaise,  and  sickness  followed  by  rapid 
rise  of  temperature,  till  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  the  patient  has  to  take 
10  his  bed  with  a  temperature  of  103°  or  104°  F.  Between  the  third  and 
the  sixth  days  the  characteristic  mulberr>'  rash  appears,  at  first  on  the 
abdomen  and  chest,  but  later  spreading  over  the  whole  body  with  the 
exception  of  the  face  and  neck.  The  rash  consists  of  two  eruptions, 
superficial,  slightly  raised  papules  resembling  those  of  measles,  which 
come  out  6rst,  and  a  subcuticular  mottling  which  appears  a  Utile  later. 
The  papules  lend  to  become  petechial.  The  ra.sh  lasts  about  seven  days, 
disappearing  by  (he  end  of  the  second  week. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  disease  there  is  a  stage  of  nervous  excitement 
marked  either  by  acute  maniacal  outbreaks  or  only  a  low  muttering 
delirium,  but  by  the  second  week  the  patient  passes  into  a  condition  of 
ab^lute  prostration,  with  extreme  muscular  weakness,  frc(|uently  loss  of 
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control  of  the  sphincters,  and  congestion  at  the  bases  of  the  lungs.  The 
tongue  becomes  dry  and  cracked,  the  urine  scanty  and  high  coloured, 
with  a  trace  of  albumin  present  in  it.  The  temperature  continues  raised 
to  104"  F.  or  more  for  two  weeks,  and  then  falls  usually  by  crisis,  con- 
valescence being  established  with  wonderful  rapidity. 

In  fatal  cases  death  usually  occurs  during  the  second  week  from 
exhaustion,  sudden  cardiac  failure  or  pulmonary  congestion. 

Treatment. — Since  no  drug  will  shorten  the  attack,  the  treatment 
should  consist  in  careful  attention  to  the  frequent  administration  of  liquid 
nourishment  to  sustain  the  patient's  strength.  Small  doses  of  opium  may 
be  required  to  relieve  the  sleeplessness,  and  chloral  for  active  delirium. 
Cardiac  stimulants  will  frequently  be  needed  and  care  must  be  taken 
that  the  bladder  is  regularly  emptied,  the  catheter  being  used  if  required. 

Plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  a  well  ventilated  room  are  very  important 
adjuncts  to  the  medical  treatment. 

CHOLERA. 

Cholera  shares  with  plague  the  distinction  of  being  the  most  serious 
epidemic  disease  of  China,  and  of  the  two  it  is  easily  the  first  in  its  fre- 
quency and  extent.  There  is  probably  not  a  city  of  importance  in  China 
which  has  not  been  visited  by  cholera  during  the  last  half-century.  Shang- 
hai has  had  at  least  twelve  severe  epidemics  during  this  period,  but  we 
have  also  reports,  though  much  less  complete,  of  epidemics  of  cholera  in 
the  extreme  north,  extreme  south,  and  extreme  west  of  the  empire,  as 
well  as  from  many  intermediate  places.  In  1820-21  the  disease  seems  to 
have  swept  over  the  whole  empire,  causing  an  incalculable  mortality,  but 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  details  of  such  epidemics  in  China  are  difficult 
to  obtain  and  seldom  reliable. 

.ffitiology.^The  cause  of  cholera  has  been  conclusively  shown  to 
be  the  comma  bacillus  of  Koch.  Whether  the  same  bacilli  may  at  times 
be  present  in  the  alimentary  canal  without  causing  any  choleraic  symp- 
toms is  possible,  though  wc  consider  that  this  is  not  yet  completely 
established. 

Macleod  and  Millcs/  in  Shanghai,  conducted  an  investigation  into 
the  subject  of  cliolcra  in  China  in  1889  and  showed  that  the  disease  there 
was,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  due  to  Koch's  bacillus  and  to  that  alone. 

The  comma  bacillus  is  a  rod  curved  in  the  shape  of  a  comma,  being 
about  half  the  length  and  twice  the  thickness  of  a  tubercle  bacillus.  The 
germ  is  found  in  pure  culture  in  the  typical  cholera  stools,  and  is  undoubt- 
edly conveyed  by  contaminated  water,  and  very  likely  also  by  flies. 

'  Journal  of  Society  of  Medical  Officers  of  Ileallh,  1889. 


Fio.  w>. — Spirillum  of  cholen,  cobnie«  on  geluUne  plalw  (  X  loo  to  150),     «,  Twctity-four 
hours  old;  b,  thiny  hours  old;  c,  forty-eight  houn  old.    {FrUnktl  and  Pfetger.) 


"The  lerm  'rice  water'  applied  to  stools  does  not  give  a  true  idea  of  the  cholera 
stool.  Rice  water  is  non- trans  parent  and  has  finely  granular  matter  dispersed  through 
it  rendering  ii  opaque  when  shaken  up,  whilst  the  typical  chlora  stool  Lt  ainiust  trans- 
parent, or  slightly  opalescent  when  seen  in  a  glass  vessel,  haWng  no  odour  or  but  a 
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faint  meaty  smell,  and  containing  white  flakes,  consisting  of  mucous  shrcda,  but  which 
are  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity  to  render  the  lluitl  opaque."' 

After  an  hour  or  two  vomiting  sets  in,  at  first  of  stomach  contents, 
bul  before  long  of  the  same  "rice-water"  material.  Accompanying  the 
purging  arc  intense  and  griping  pains  and  cramps  of  the  muscles  of  the 
abdomen  and  extremities.  Owing  to  the  combined  action  of  tlie  terrible 
pain  and  the  extraordinary  loss  of  fluids,  the  patient  passes  rapidly  into  a 
state  of  extreme  collapse,  with  restlessness,  intense  thirst,  and  clammy 
perspiration,  the  face  becomes  thin  and  pinched,  the  voice  lost  and  the 
urine  suppressed;  the  temperature  of  the  body  surface  falls  considerably, 
but  per  rectum  the  thermometer  may  show  a  rise  to  102^  K.  or  more.  This 
constitutes  the  "algide  stage"  of  cholera,  and  may  pass  on  at  once  to  a 
fatal  termination  after  from  twelve  to  twenty  four  hours'  illness.  In 
favourable  cases,  however,  the  frequency  of  the  stools  gradually  dimin- 
ishes, the  surface  of  the  body  becomes  warmer,  and  less  shrunken  in  ap- 
pearance, and  the  cramp  pains  disappear,  the  urine  being  again  secreted. 
This  change  of  condition  gradually  leads  on  to  a  period  ol  febrile  reaction. 
This  may  be  quite  slight  and  the  patient  gradually  recover,  but  in  other 
cases  it  is  very  severe,  attended  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature  and 
erythematous  rashes,  and  may  pass  on  into  the  so-called  "cholera  typhoid." 
Under  these  cirturaslances  the  patient  passes  into  that  collapsed  condition 
known  as  the  typhoid  state,  the  urine  remains  practically  suppressed  and 
what  is  passed  contains  albumin  and  casts.  The  stools  are  greenish- 
yellow  and  highly  ofTensive,  and  death  results  .from  enteritis  or  anemia. 

The  sequelee  are  numerous, but  maybe  di\*ided  into  chronic  intestinal 
troubles,  the  result  of  the  acuteness  of  the  bowel  catarrh,  and  septic  com- 
plications, as  bed-sores,  parotitis,  gangrene,  etc. 

Treatment. — In  the  matter  of  prophylaxis  it  is  sufficient  to  lay  down 
three  rules  in  case  of  an  outbreak  of  cholera; 

1.  All  drinking  water  and  milk  is  to  be  boiled.  Note:  this  prohibits 
the  use  of  bottled  aerated  drinks  and  lumps  of  ice  in  the  fluids  consumed, 
as  also  ices,  unless  made  with  boiled  water  or  milk. 

2.  The  exclusion,  as  far  as  possible,  of  flies  from  the  house,  and  the 
careful  use  of  fly-proof  covers  for  all  food  materials. 

3.  The  greatest  care  in  disinfecting  the  excretions  of  the  cholera 
patient  and  his  garments. 

Medical  treatment  may  be  dinded  into  specific  treatment  and 
symptomatic  treatment. 

Sijecific  treatment  by  a  cholera  vaccine  has  been  attempted,  but  has 
so  far  failed  to  win  general  confidence. 

Quinine  has  been  very  strongly  recommended  by  a  number  of  ob- 
servers, especially  by  Professor  Koch,  and  some  considerable  success  has 
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been  met  with  in  its  use.  Ten-grain  doses  should  be  given  every  hour, 
until  the  rice-water  stools  have  disappeared  and  bile  appears  again  in 
the  motions.  Carbolic  acid  and  perchloride  of  mercury  have  also  been 
recommended. 

The  chief  symptoms  needing  treatment  are  the  cramp  pains  and  the 
enormous  loss  of  fluid. 

For  the  pain  opium  should  not  be  given  by  the  mouth,  as  it  often 
remains  unabsorbed  and  may  produce  symptoms  of  poisoning  when  the 
power  of  absorption  is  reestablished.  Morphia  has  in  some  quarters 
been  much  condemned,  but  repeated  small  hypodermic  injections  of 
the  drug  combined  with  atropin  are  invaluable  in  relieving  the  cramps, 
the  terrible  pain  of  which  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  collapse. 

To  meet  the  great  loss  of  fluid  it  is  necessary  to  supply  liquid  in  some 
form  or  other.  To  do  this  by  the  mouth  is  often  impossible,  owing  to 
constant  vomiting,  and  to  the  almost  complete  cessation  of  the  ftmction  of 
absorption.  Fluid  must  therefore  be  conveyed  to  the  body  in  some  other 
way  and  this  should  be  by  injection  of  normal  saline  solution,  either  sub- 
cutaneously  or  by  the  venous  channels.  If  venous  infusion  be  employed, 
saline  solution  should  be  used  at  a  temperature  of  about  115°  F.,  in  the 
container,  the  latter  should  be  raised  from  2  to  3  feet  above  the  site  of 
injection,  and  the  administration  of  fluid  continued  for  four  or  five  hours. 
Cox,  of  Shanghai,^  has  given  the  best  description  we  have  read  of  this 
process,  and  has  himself  invented  an  apparatus  for  keeping  the  infusion 
at  a  constant  temperature.  This  strikes  us  as  a  little  complicated,  and 
a  simpler  plan  would  be  to  use  an  ordinary  quart-size  Thermos  flask  in 
the  place  of  any  special  form  of  apparatus.  The  fluid  may  in  this  way  be 
kept  very  nearly  at  a  constant  temperature  for  all  the  time  that  it  is 
required. 

If  subcutaneous  injections  be  employed,  the  same  apparatus  may  be 
used  replacing  the  vein  canula  with  an  exploring  syringe  needle.  The 
needle  is  pltmged  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue  under  the  breasts,  at  the 
side  of  the  chest,  in  the  abdominal  wall,  or  elsewhere.  The  container 
must  be  raised  considerably  higher  than  in  intravenous  infusion.  When 
about  2  pints  have  been  injected  into  one  spot,  the  position  of  the  needle 
should  be  changed.     In  all,  at  least  5  or  6  pints  should  be  given. 

*  Report  on  an  Outbreak  of  Cholera  in  Shanghai,  by  S.  M.  Cox,  M.  D.     Methodist 
Publishing  House,  Shanghai. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
LEPROSY.    BERI-BERI. 

The  association  of  these  diseases  may  strike  our  readers  as  some- 
what strange.  We  acknowledge  that  it  is  purely  arbitrary,  but  it  has 
this  in  its  favour,  that  we  thus  associate  two  diseases,  of  which  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  pathological  agents  is  elementary.  In  the  case  of  beri-beri 
we  are  still  quite  in  the  dark  as  to  the  causal  agent,  whether  bacterial  or 
toxic.  In  the  case  of  leprosy,  while  there  are  good  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  commonly  assigned  bacillus  is  specific,  yet,  failing  as  it  does  to  fulfill 
Koch's  laws,  the  discovery  of  the  bacillus  has  hardly  increased  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  disease, 

LEPROSY. 

Leprosy  is  a  common  disease  over  a  large  part  of  China,  including 
Korea  and  Formosa.  It  is,  however,  very  variable  both  in  its  distribu- 
tion and  its  virulence. 

In  Formosa  we  estimate  its  incidence  among  the  Chinese  at  roughly 
I  in  400  of  the  general  population.  Manson^  for  Amoy,  Fukien,  i  in  450. 
Wong'  estimates  the  number  of  lepers  in  the  province  of  Kwang-tung 
at  10,000.  Dudgeon'  for  Shantung  i  in  1,000.  Barbeyieux*  gives  the 
numbers  for  Yunnan  at  i  per  cent,  of  the  population,  but  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  this  must  be  a  grossly  exaggerated  estimate.  We  have  also 
reports  of  the  presence  of  the  disease  with  greater  or  less  frequency,  from 
the  provinces  of  Chih-li,  Kiang-su,  Che-kiang,  An-hwei,  Hu-peh,  Sze- 
chuan,  and  Kiang-si.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  disease  is  extremely 
common,  and  the  total  number  of  lepers  in  China  must  run  into  hundreds 
of  thousands. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  leprosy  in  China  is  confined  to  the  southern 
provinces,  the  north  of  China  being  free  from  the  disease.  We  had 
hoped  to  have  been  able  to  have  completely  settled  this  question,  but  our 
reports  are  not  sufficiently  concise  to  dogmatise  for  so  extensive  an  area 
as  North  China.  Leprosy  is,  however,  found  commonly  in  Shantung 
Pro\Tncc;  it  is  present,  but  rarely,  in  the  province  of  Chi-li,  is  abundant 

*  Imp.  Customs  Med.  Reports,  1881,  Vol.  I,  p.  27. 
'  Imp.  Customs  Ibid.  Reports,  1873,  Vol.  II,  p.  41. 

*  Imp.  Customs  Ibid.  Reports,  1872,  Vol.  II,  p.  40, 

*  Imp.  Customs  Ibid.  Reports,  1904,  Vol.  I,  p.  ag. 
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in  Korea,  and  anything  but  rare  in  parts  of  Manchuria.  The  statement 
we  have  referred  to  is  therefore  incorrect,  but  we  are  unable,  at  present,  to 
say  whether  it  contains  any  truth  in  reference  to  the  other  provinces  not 
mentioned  here.  So  much  is  true,  that,  spealung  generally,  leprosy  is 
relatively  rare  in  the  north  of  China  as  compared  with  the  south. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  in  tropical 
China  the  disease  is  on  the  whole  of  a  milder  type ;  very  severe  cases 
may  be  met  with,  but  arc  relatively  rare,  while  when  we  proceed  nortli 
the  proportion  of  mutilating  cases  seems  to  get  higher.  If  we  are  correct 
in  this  view,  it  accounts  for  the  desertion  of  the  old  classificulion  for  a  new 
one,  which  takes  little  account  of  the  milder  forms  of  the  disease,  as  the 
writers  ha\'e  usually  described  the  leprosy  of  cold  climates. 
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Fig.   31. — Bacillus  of  leprosy  in  tissue,     (ttoxemau.) 

.£tiology.  —We  take  it  for  granted  that  the  cause  of  leprosy  is  the 
bacillus  lepra.  It,  however,  fails  to  conform  to  two  of  Koch's  postulates 
for  specific  bacteria,  i.e.,  h  cannot  be  cultivated  outside  the  body,  or  be 
successfully  inoculated  into  animals.  Even  inoculation  into  man  has 
usually  failed  to  transmit  the  disease.  The  bacillus  closely  resembles 
the  tubercle  bacillus,  both  xn  shape  and  staining  reactions.  Differentia- 
lion  of  the  two  can  only  be  certainly  made  by  animal  inoculation. 

The  mode  of  infection  by  which  the  bacillus  is  carried  to  man  is 
quite  unknown.  There  is  no  eWdencc  in  favour  of  any  hereditar>'  trans- 
mission of  the  disease  or  diathesis.  It  is  also  extremely  difficult  to  get 
histories  of  direct  infection.  In  some  parts  of  South  Cliina,  there  is  a 
Btrong  belief  in  infection  through  sexual  intercourse,  the  scientific  evidence 
for  which  is  nil.  In  many  parts  of  China  the  disease  is  believed  to  be  infec- 
tious, and  the  leper  shunned.    Thus  McCartney,  Chung-king/  says:  "The 

'  Im^.  Cmtamt  Mtd.  Rrptvis.  i8g4>  Vol.  I,  p.  4. 
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Chinese  look  upon  leprosy  as  highly  contagious  and  will  not  allow  a  leper 
to  mingle  with  them."  In  other  places,  as  in  Formosa,  the  leper,  except 
in  the  last  stages  of  the  disease,  mixes  with  the  ordinary  population.  In- 
deed, in  Formosa,  we  have  a  proverb  which  shows  vcy  plainly  how  little 
importance  the  Chinese  put  on  the  infectiveness  of  leprosy: 

'*  Sleep  in  the  same  bed  with  a  leper,  but  do  not  be  neighbour  across 
the  street  to  a  man  with  itch." 

The  incubation  period  is  long.  Cases  have  been  reported  com- 
mencing twenty  or  more  years  after  leaving  the  only  spot  where  infection 
was  possible.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  minimum  period,  but  we  have 
on  one  occasion  seen  leprosy  well  marked  in  a  child  of  six  months. 

Race. — Leprosy  is  more  frequent  in  the  coloured  than  in  the  white 
races,  but  as  we  know  nothing  of  the  sources  of  infection  we  have  no  right 
to  thereby  postulate  an  immunity  for  the  latter  race. 

Sex  is  not  of  great  importance,  but  males  are  more  frequently  attacked 
than  females. 

Age. — Leprosy  attacks  every  age,  but  is  commonest  between  twelve 
and  thirty;  it  is  rare  in  very  young  children,  but  as  we  have  just  stated,  we 
have  seen  one  case  in  Formosa  of  well-marked  leprosy  in  an  infant  of  six 
months. 

Clinical  Picture. — In  our  description  of  the  forms  of  leprosy,  we 
shall  revert  to  the  old  classification  of  macular,  ner\'e,  and  nodular  leprosy, 
and  of  mixed  cases  where  more  than  one  type  is  seen.  We  believe  that 
this  is  the  proper  classification,  and  that  in  dropping  the  macular  form 
the  later  authors  have  dwelt  only  on  the  experience  of  colder  lands. 

The  macular  variety,  when  of  a  pure  type,  is  a  very  mild  form  of 
the  disease.  We  meet  with  it  not  uncommonly  in  Formosa.  In  its  typical 
form  it  occurs  as  small  patches  of  slightly  raised  erythema,  sometimes 
scattered  all  over  the  body,  at  other  times  rather  strictly  localised.  When 
the  areas  are  large,  the  centre  loses  to  a  great  extent  its  colour  and  the 
spots  become  ringed  in  appearance,  and  in  very  old  patches  the  red 
colour  often  turns  to  an  earthy  brown.  The  hair  drops  out,  and  perspira- 
tion does  not  occur  in  the  infected  areas.  The  patches  are  ansesthetic; 
in  some  cases  the  ansesthcsia  is  not  very  well  marked,  in  others  it  is  pro- 
found, but  in  all  on  careful  examination  a  diminution  of  sensation  to 
pain  and  an  inability  to  recognise  hot  and  cold  are  found.  In  these 
cases  pemphigus  spots  (watery  blisters)  sometimes  occur  as  a  prelude 
to  a  spread  of  the  leprous  patches,  but  the  body  temperature  is  little,  if 
at  all  affected,  and  there  are  no  constitutional  symptoms  to  herald  the 
further  advance  of  the  disease.  Mutilation  is  never  the  direct  result  of 
this  form  of  leprosy.  Indirectly,  however,  it  may  follow  as  the  result  of 
injuries,  burns,  etc.,  of  the  hands,  when  the  anaesthetic  patches  occur  on 


The  question  has  been  put  to  us,  whether  this  is  really  a  fonn  of 
leprosy  at  all?  We  unhesitatingly  answer  in  the  affirmative,  i.  Be- 
cause a  loss  of  temperature  sensation  is  very  rare  under  any  other  con- 
dition than  leprosy,  and  where  it  occurs,  as  in  syringomyelia,  the  other 
signs  of  the  disease  are  quite  different  from  those  of  macular  leprosy. 

2.  Because  this  condition  may  be  seen  along  with  the  more  pro- 
nounced stigmata  of  leprosy  in  mixed  cases. 

3.  Because  occasionally  lepra  bacilli  arc  to  be  found  in  the  nasal 
ftecretioD  of  these  patients. 

r 


The  anaesthetic  variety  when  pure  is  often  of  a  very  mild  type. 
Indeed,  it  is  in  somi:  ways  (]uitc  the  mildest  type  of  the  disease.  VVe 
recognise  it  in  Formosa  in  its  pure  form  in  two  principal  \arielics.  An 
ulnar  form,  where  the  ulnar  nene  is  especially  afTected,  and  may  be 
felt  to  be  greatly  thickened.  The  thenar  and  hypothcnar  eminences 
become  completely  wasted,  and  j;radually  the  typitul  niainrn^iffe  is 
de\-eloped.     There  is,  however,  nu  mulilalion,  and  imiced  often  lilllc  or 
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Fta.  13. — Advanced  form  of  lubcmilar  kpnwy.     {By  11.  FmLttr,  Hsiao-hm.) 

no  tra|)hie  changes  in  the  fingers.  The  other  form  is  characterised  by 
perforating  ulcers  of  the  soles  of  the  feet;  the  ulcers  are  usually  sym- 
metrical. \''eiT  often  in  these  cases  the  only  evidences  that  we  have  of  the 
presence  of  leprosy  are  these  ulcers  and  a  certain  amount  of  amesthesia 
round  them.  This  type  of  leprosy  can  hardly  be  said  in  itself  to  threaten 
life.  We  know  of  cases  of  perforatinp  ulcers  of  the  feet  of  thirty  years' 
duration,  which  have  developed  in  all  That  time  no  other  signs  of  leprosy. 
This  t>'pe  is,  however,  extremely  resistant  to  treatment. 

The  Tubercular  Variety.  —It  is  to  this  variety  that  we  owe  the 
mental  picture  which  the  word  "leper"  calls  up.     It  is  he  \Vho  has  touched 
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the  ima^Dation  of  writers  and  travellers,  and  in  many  places  quite  the 
minority  in  numbers,  it  is  he  who  has  been  taken  to  represent  the  whole 
r>']>c  of  the  disease.  There  are  indeed  few  more  terrible  pictures  of 
humanity  than  that  provided  by  the  advanced  tubercular  leper. 

The  hair  of  his  eyelids  and  eyebrows  has  completely  fallen  out,  and 
on  his  head  it  often  remains  only  in  patches.  The  face  h  disfiRured  by 
the  tubercles  whicli  are  must  common  on  the  forehead  and  cheek-s,  giving 
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Fic.  24.— Advanced  form  of  tubercuUr  lrpri»y,     (By  ii.  /■a-.^-ifr.  Usiao-kan.) 


the  typical  leonine  appearance,  and  many  of  these  are  ulcerated.     The 
Tontraction  of  such  ulcers  has  probably  caused  double  ectropion  of  the 

Kwcr  lids.  The  bridge  of  the  nose  has  gone.  The  eyes  are  bleared  and 
Jtcry,  even  if  the  result  of  the  ectropion  has  not  yet  reached  its  natural 
rmination  of  xerosis  and  ulceration  of  the  cornea,  followed  by  blindness, 
he  larynx  has  been  attacked  and  the  voice  is  nothing  but  a  hoarse  and 
^raucous  whisper.  The  ears  are  distorted  and  ulcerated.  The  body 
Hj^s  tilcers  all  over  it;  the  hands,  partly  from  injury  to  the  aneesthetic 
"fingers,  and  partly  owing  to  the  direct  action  of  the  disease,  have  lost 
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most  of  their  digits,  ulcerating  half-healed  stumps  taking  the  place  of  these. 
The  feet  are  in  the  same  condition  but  worse.  All  the  toes  may  have 
gone,  and  the  patifnt  is  able  only  to  hobble  about  on  his  stumps.  There 
is  indeed  hardly  a  more  grievous  sight  to  be  found  in  the  world  than  a  man 
"full  of  leprosy."  The  course  of  the  disease  is  steadily  to  a  fatal  lermi 
nation,  usually  within  a  few  years  of  the  onset. 

Mixed  Cases.  -Ihcse  are  vcr)-  common.  Perhaps  the  most  common 
of  all  are  the  first  two  types  combined,  the  macular  anaesthetic  variety. 
We  need  give  no  further  description  except  to  say  thai  the  lesions  of  the 
two  types  appear  each  in  its  characteristic  form  in  the  palit-nl. 


FlO-  35. — Haiuls  in  ncnc  Icfirosy.     Loss  by  ampuialioii  of  iwu  dibits  of  right  hand  snd 
begmning  in>phic  changes  in  last  {.wo  tingcrs  of  left.     {By  Jejferys.) 


Then,  again,  the  tubercular  variety  may  be  associated  with  the  anaes- 
thetic, or  even  more  commonly  with  the  macular  form. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  leprosy  in  the  large  majority  of  cases 
is  quite  simple.  A  tj'pical  case  of  any  of  the  forms  is  easily  recognised 
by  any  man  of  experience  in  the  disease.  Occasionally,  however,  a  diffi- 
culty arises  in  the  likeness  that  some  forms  of  the  tubercular  type  have  to 
tertiary  s)'philitic  disease.  Indeed,  many  cases  of  bad  tertiary  sj-phiJis 
of  the  face  are  called  by  our  lay  brethren  leprosy.  Careful  examination, 
however,  will  soon  reveal  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  and  considerable 
assistance  may  be  obtained  by  examining  the  nasal  secretion  for  the  lepra 
bacillus.  In  very  early  cases,  too,  of  the  macular  type  some  difficulty 
may  arise  in  making  a  diagnosis.    For  this  we  rely  mainly  on  two  symp- 
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toms,  the  loss  of  temperature  reactions,  which  In  very  early  cases  may  be 
merely  a  quantitative  loss  rather  than  a  rjnalitative  loss  of  sensation,  and 
in  the  absence  of  sweating  from  the  affected  areas. 

Treatment. — Preventative  treatment  is  that  on  which  we  must  rely 
to  remove  the  scourge  of  leprosy  from  China.  But  what  form  is  this 
to  take  ?    Two  points  appear  of  the  greatest  importance  to  consider. 

I.  Personal  Hygiene.  -Lvitrtay  affects  the  richer  classes  but  rarely; 
by  far  the  larger  majority  of  rases  coming  from  the  poor  who.  if  not  dirty 
in  their  |>ersons,  are,  at  any  rate,  very  far  from  cleanly  in  their  homes.  If 
it  were  jwssible  at  once  to  make  the  houses  of  the  pooT  in  China  clean 
and  well  ventilated,  leprosy  would  soon  be  a  disease  of  rare  incidence 
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or  unknown.  We  do  not  know  al  present  how  the  bacillus  is  carried 
but  the  evidence  we  have  is  all  in  favour  of  the  nasal  discharge  being 
the  infective  element.  We  are  not  going  to  suggest  that  the  use  of  handker- 
chiefs would  remove  leprosy  out  of  the  category-  of  Chinese  diseases,  but 
to  any  who  have  seen  the  popular  method  of  the  removal  nf  nasal  mucus, 
and  who  remember  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  lepers  such  mucus  is 
teeming  with  lepra  bacilli,  it  is  not  difllcult  to  understand  how  leprosy 
may  spread  from  man  to  man.  The  leaching  of  cleanly  habits  of  person 
and  home  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the  instruction  given  in  all 
our  schools,  a  much  more  prominent  place  than  is  given  to  the  subject 
at  present.  In  lepers  themselves  ulcerating  lepra  nodules  should  be 
carefully  dressed,  and  it  would  seem  an  unnecessarj'  suggestion  had  not 
our  eyes  so  frequently  seen  the  absolute  disregard  of  such  a  rule,  that 
lepers  with  ulcerated  fingers  should  be  strictly  forbidden  to  lake  any 
pari  in  the  preparation  of  the  family's  meals. 


2.  The  question  of  isolation  and  leper  asylums  disc  calls  for 
careful  consideration.  The  Iqicr  asylums  at  present  in  China  are  volun- 
tary instilulionii  and,  splendid  (•xam]>les  as  they  are  of  Christian  kindness 
for  the  afflicted,  and  enormous  as  is  the  giKxl  that  they  do  for  thb  class  of 
sufferers,  most  of  them  are  of  no  use  whatever  as  places  of  isolation. 
What  part  the  isolation  tif  the  diseased  has  taken  in  (he  disapiM-arance  of 
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Fig.  tj, — Innwite»uf  tbe  'I'ungkun  Lrpcr  Uomr 


leprosy  from  European  and  oth(^r  lands  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dis- 
j)Utc.  but  we  believe  that  llie  balance  of  the  evidence  is  distinctly  in  favour 
of  such  isolation  beinj;  an  important  factor  in  ttie  removal  oi  leprosy 
from  the  list  of  diseases  in  many  of  these  countries.  The  undoubted  fact 
that  leprosy  h  caused  by  a  definite  bacillus  is  j^rcatly  in  favour  of  such  a 
conienlion,  and  it  must  he  rcmcmljcred  that  from  time  to  lime  leprosy 
has  ap|»cared  in  epidemic  form,'  a,  point  very  strongly  in  support  of  such 
a  proposal. 

Steps  of  such  a  nature  must  of  coursi:  be  taken  by  the  central  or 
local  Kovernmenis,  but  the  education  of  these  depends  on  medical  men 
in  China,  and  this  point  should  be  kept  well  to  the  fore. 

Curative  Treatment.-  When  speaking  of  the  cure  of  leprosy  it 

'  fmfi.   ifni.   RffmrU,    tJWi.  Vm|.   II.   p.    3_|,     Margi>M-»n  on   EpidcmU*  m  Chrkinng. 

hcprrrtj*  Kjiidcniir*  in  1417  and  i^&j-t>i. 
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must,  of  course,  be  remembered  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  we 
mean  not  cure  of  the  patient,  but  cessation  of  the  disease,  leaving  the 
result,  of  nerve  lesions  and  mutilations  merely  in  statu  quo.  We  believe, 
however,  that  in  pure  macular  leprosy  a  true  cure  may  be  effected,  and 
possibly  in  nodular  leprosy  some  resolution  of  the  disease  nodules.  It 
also  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  case  of  pure  macular  leprosy,  spon- 
taneous recovery  in  very  rare  cases  may  occur,  while  in  pure  nerve  leprosy 
sometimes  no  progress  of  the  disease  may  be  observed  over  a  long  period 
of  years. 

In  connection  with  the  cure  of  leprosy,  pure  macular  leprosy  needs 
to  be  considered  separately.  We  believe  that  in  many  cases  of  this  form 
of  the  disease  a  real  cure  can  be  effected,  while  in  many  others  any  further 
spread  may  be  indefinitely  delayed.  From  time  to  time  many  drugs  have 
been  vaunted  as  cures  of  leprosy,  and  we  beheve  they  have  gained  this 
passing  reputation  owing  to  the  fact  that  pure  macular  leprosy  often 
yields  to  not  a  few  of  these.  From  our  own  experience  after  trying  most 
of  these  drugs  we  can  only  recommend  two  of  them,  sodium  salicvlate 
and  oleum  chaulmoogra. 

We  have  used  sodium  salicylate  in  many  cases  of  macular  leprosy 
with  great  satisfaction  to  our  patients  and  ourselves.  We  recommend 
the  following  routine  method.     We  begin  with  tlic  following  mixture: 

Sodii  salicylat.  ^r.  x. 

Sodii  bicarb.  ^t.  x. 

.Aqua  metilh.  pip.  ad       Tiss 

Ft.  Haustus.     TtT  die.  Mitte  ?)viii. 

that  is,  OSS  of  sodium  salicylate  per  day.  To  this  draught  wc  adtl  j^r.v 
of  sodium  salicylate  each  time  the  mixture  is  made  up.  until  the  patit;nt 
is  taking  3i"  ^  ^^y  of  the  salicylate.  We  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
increase  further  than  this,  but  keep  the  dose  up  for  three  months,  by  which 
time  the  drug  will  have  effected  all  the  good  it  is  likely  to  do.  We  then 
intermit  the  medicine,  but  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  patient,  and  com- 
mence the  drug  again  if  there  is  any  sign  of  recurrence.  The  only  trouble 
we  have  met  with  in  the  use  of  such  large  doses  of  salicylates  has  been 
that  occasionally  it  has  brought  on  attacks  of  vomiting,  which  we  take  as 
a  sign  to  stop  the  drug  entirely  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  after  which  time 
we  recommence  the  mixture  at  half  the  strength  that  the  patient  wa.s 
taking  when  the  vomiting  came  on.  We  believe  that  the  bicarbonate  of 
soda  is  an  important  item  in  the  prescription,  and  prevents  to  a  great 
extent  the  onset  of  toxic  symptoms.  We  also  give  an  Ac.  salicylic  oint- 
ment to  rub  into  tlie  affected  area.  If  cases  dtj  not  speedily  react  to  Sod. 
salicylate  we  trj'  0\.  chaulmoogra.     We  commence  this  with  ii^ii  of  the 
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oil  on  sugar,  or  mixed  with  olive  oil,  uvict-  a  day.  and  increase  bj  n^i  at 
a  time  till  about  n\xxx  is  reached.  We  find,  however,  that  the  digestion 
is  rather  cosily  upset  by  this  drug,  and  not  a  few  cases  are  unable  to  take 
the  medicine  in  anything  like  large  doses.  When  improvement  sets  in, 
it  first  shows  itself  by  a  change  in  colour  in  the  eruption,  which  becomes 
of  a  less  pronounced  red,  less  raised  above  the  surrounding  areas,  and 
gradually  fades  away;  the  patches,  too,  regain  the  power  of  sweating  and 
their  lost  sensations. 

In  anaesthetic  leprosy  we  doubt  if  any  drug  is  of  any  service.  Further, 
the  progress  of  the  disease  is  usually  so  slow  that  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  action  of  drugs. 

Tubercular  leprosy  in  our  experience  does  not  yield  at  all  to  Sod. 
salicylate  and  the  use  of  the  drug  in  these  cases  is  but  a  waste  of  time. 
In  a  very  few  cases  chaulmoogra  oil  does  seem  to  influence  the  disease, 
the  nodules  becoming  smaller,  paler,  and  less  prominent.  These  cases 
are  but  a  small  minority,  but  tt  is  the  only  drug  that  seems  to  have  any 
efTecl.  Mercury  and  potassium  iodide  are  not  only  useless,  but  actually 
harmful.  A  new  treatment  has  lately  been  introduced  by  Professor 
Deyckc,  which  consists  of  the  hypodermic  use  of  a  fatty  principle  extracted 
from  a  leptothrix  found  in  the  deeper  tissues  of  the  nodule.  The  prepara- 
tion is  called  nastin.  Our  own  observations  of  this  treatment  arc  con- 
fined to  two  or  three  cases,  which  seemed  to  be  but  little  benefited.  Tt 
is  only  fair,  however,  to  say  that  excellent  results  have  been  reported. 
Tht-  treatment  is  stillonly  on  trial. 

Surgical  Treatment. — Perforating  ulcers  should  be  well  scraped, 
and  their  edges  cut  away.  Their  healing  is  thus  accelerated,  but  at  best 
they  are  tedious  things  to  treat.  The  leper  stands  surgical  operations 
as  well  as  his  unaffected  brethren,  and  partial  amputation  of  affected 
extremities  will  sometimes  be  found  of  great  use  in  obtaining  a  scmceable 
stump  in  place  of  a  chronically  ulcerating  member. 

"The  edect  of  fresh  air  and  good  food  upon  ibe  Oiscasc  itt  often  very  marked  in 
arrvstinj;  the  symptoms  and  showing  signs  of  improvement,  ul  k-ast  for  a  time.  Quite 
ii  numl>er  have  be*n  with  iis  for  many  years,  and  with  one  or  two  of  ihem  the  disease 
IS  no  more  advanced  than  it  was  a  few  yean  ago;  with  others  again  it  is  very  difTcrent, 
marked  advanire  tieing  noticed  within  a  year."     (Mcirt,  Uang-ihow.) 


Of  the  prognosis  of  leprosy  in  China  it  is  difficult  to  speak.  The 
pure  macular  or  anesthetic  forms  are  chronic  diseases,  and  often  last 
for  many  years.  As  a  minimum  in  progressive  cases  of  this  nature  about 
five  years  may  be  given. 

The  nodular  variety  is  in  every  way  a  more  serious  and  acute  disease, 
and  many  such  cases  die  within  two  years  of  the  onset  of  the  symptoms. 
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Ktihne,  of  Tung-kun,  gives  the  following  notes  of  lepers  under  his  own 
care: 

"Of  the  thirty-eight  adult  lepers  who  died,  twenty-six  were  affected  with  tuber- 
cular or  skin  leprosy  with  an  average  duration  of  life,  after  the  disease  began,  of 
twelve  years;  while  that  for  the  twelve  others  affected  with  nerve  leprosy  was  ten 
yeara  and  nx  months.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  nervous  cases  may  live  a  long  time. 
We  have  as  inmate  a  man  of  fifty-four  whose  disease  began  when  he  was  a  boy  of 
twelve;  another,  a  man  of  forty-eight,  who  twenty  years  ago,  then  already  a  leper,  was 
baptised  by  the  Rev.  Dietrich  and  whose  disease  has  made  very  slow  progress.  These 
kmg-lived  exceptions  among  the  nervous  cases  may  have  somewhat  influenced  the 
statistics,  for  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  nervous  cases  are  more  resistant  to  inter- 
current diseases  than  the  tubercular  ones,  the  average  duration  of  life  for  both  forms 
taken  together  was  eleven  years  and  six  months. 

Exhaustion  was  the  cause  of  death  in  i8  cases. 

Diarrhoea,  dysentery  55  cases. 

Cholera i  case. 

Accidental  scalding,  causing  gangrene a  cases. 

Asthma,  tubercles  in  larynx,  pneumonia    3  cases. 

Dropsy 5  cases. 

Exhaustion  due  to  a  targe  ulcer  discbarf^ing i  case. 

SepMS   1  case. 

BERI-BERI. 

(Syn.  Kakke.) 

Beri-beri  is  a  disease  which  in  China  has  been  recognised  for  many 
centuries.  Macgowan*  says  that  beri-beri,  called  kioh-ki  or  chiao-chi, 
"malarial  leg,"  has  been  described  in  a  medical  treatise  attributed  to 
Hwang-ti,  B.  C.  2697  (?).  There  is  also  a  monograph  on  the  same  sub- 
ject named  in  the  imperial  catalogue  between  iioo  and  1200  A.  D.  The 
two  forms  of  the  disease  are  described  with  some  accuracy.  "Malarial 
leg  **  is  caused  by  a  poison  emanating  from  a  moist  soil.  Besides  moisture, 
errors  in  diet  are  named  as  predisposing  causes. 

The  disease  occurs  in  all  latitudes,  but  is  much  more  common  in 
tropical  regions.  It  would  seem  in  China  to  be  especially  a  coast  disease 
only  encroaching  on  the  hinterlands  along  the  course  of  the  great  rivers. 
It  is  quite  common  in  Formosa. 

.£tiology. — There  is  probably  no  known  disease,  certainly  none  in 
the  tropical  world,  about  the  jetiology  of  which  such  fierce  discussion  rages 
as  about  beri-beri.  Let  us  note  first  the  facts  about  the  disease  which 
may  be  regarded  as  proven. 

I.  The  disease  is  a  peripheral  neuritis,  and  in  this  resembles 
the  neuritis  caused  by  the  toxins  of  alcohol  and  diphtheria.     Note:    In 

*  Imp.  Customs  Med.  Reports,  1881,  Vol.  II.  p.  24. 
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saying  this  we  do  not  commit  ourselves  as  to  whether  the  toxin  is,  like 
alcohol,  produced  outside  the  body  and  then  absorbed;  or,  like  diptheria,. 
produced  by  the  multiplication  of  the  toxin-secreting  parasite  inside  the 
body. 

2.  The  disease  is  one  associated  with  the  collection  of  people 
together,  whether  in  gangs,  prisons,  asylums,  schools,  or  on  shipboard. 

These  two  facts  arc  acknowledged  by  all.  The  questions  now  arise: 
Is  the  disease  one  of  place  or  one  of  food? 

If  a  disease  of  food,  arc  we  to  attribute  it  to 

1.  A  lack  of  some  essential  in  the  food? 

2.  A  parasitic  infection  by  some  ultra -microscopic  parasite  intro- 
duced with  the  food  ? 

3.  An  intoxication  by  a  toxin  taken  with  the  food  ? 

Without  committing  ourselves  to  one  special  theory  we  shall  try  to 
mention  the  pros  and  cons  in  respect  to  these  theories. 

In  favour  of  the  disease  being  one  of  place  wc  have  the  undoubted 
fact  stated  above,  that  in  important  epidemics  it  is  always  associated 
with  the  gathering  of  numbers  in  special  camps,  buildings,  or  ships,  and 
that  the  disease  may  be  cured  l)y  removing  the  patient  from  the  place 
where  he  has  acf^uired  it,  though  his  food  remain  the  same.  Against  it, 
we  ha\c  that  without  any  change  of  place  or  of  hygienic  surroundings 
there  occurs  from  time  to  time  a  complete  disappearance  of  the  disease, 
associated,  though  not  always,  with  a  change  of  food. 

Beri-beri  has  by  some  been  associated  with  a  nitrogen  starvation. 
Few  observers  now,  however,  believe  that  this  is  the  cause. 

Where  food  is  incriminated,  the  article  which  ifias  received  special 
attention  has  been  rice,  and  it  is  over  the  rice  theory  that  discussion 
specially  rages.     Rangoon  rice  has  above  all  others  b^cn  attacked. 

In  favour  of  the  rice  theory  an  enormous  amount  of  very  strong 
evidence  has  been  collected;  indeed,  so  strong  that  listening  to  it  one  feels 
absolutely  convinced  of  its  truth.  But  these  defenders  of  the  rice  theory, 
despite  all  the  evidence  in  their  favour,  have  failed  utterly  to  rebut  other 
evidence,  which  to  the  outside  observer  makes  that  theory  untenable. 
This  is  the  asylum  beri-beri  of  non-rice-eating  countries,  the  occurrence  of 
epidemic  beri-beri  in  non-ricc-eating  regions,  such  as  parts  of  South 
America,  and  the  beri-beri  found  on  ships  where  rice  takes  no  part  in 
the  menu,  and  of  which  wc  have  convincing  testimony  from  the  most 
skilled  experts  that  the  disease  is  indistinguishable  from  true  beri-beri. 
Then  when  we  again  come  to  the  believers  in  the  rice  origin,  we  have  the 
most  striking  differences  in  their  theories,  each  observer  supporting  his 
own  with  indisputable  statistics!  Take  for  example:  liraddon  believes 
that  uncured  rice  (cured  rice  being  rice  parboiled  immediately  it  is  bar- 
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vested)  is  the  cause  o(  beriberi,  and  brings  to  bear  a  number  of  most  strik- 
ing figures.  Uniorlunately,  lie  omits  the  figures  where  the  use  of  cured  rice 
has  not  proved  a  certain  preventive  of  the  disease.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  Vorderman's  statistics  from  Java,  which  would  show  by  equally 
good  figures  that  bcri-beri  is  due  to  the  consumption  of  husked  rice, 
those  who  eat  the  rice  in  the  husk  (and  therefore  atl  the  toxins)  escaping 
the  disease.  About  these  theories,  it  must  be  said  that  the  latter  failed 
to  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  the  former  has  had,  as  yet,  no  op{>ortunity 
of  doing  so. 

Hamilton  Wright  has  promulgated  the  theory  that  the  disease  is  a 
toxxmia  resembling  diphtheria,  the  primary  lesion  being  in  the  stomach 
and  duodenum,  where  (he  germ  which  he  describes  as  causal  generates 
its  toxin  and  produces  a  gastro-duodcnltis.  The  source  of  the  infection 
he  believes  to  be  the  excreta  of  Ijcri-bcri  patients.  Kxperimental  post- 
mortem investigation  in  Hongkong  has  failed  to  bear  out  this  h\-pothcsis. 

With  all  the  dilBculties,  then,  that  stand  in  the  way  of  coming  to  a 
conclusion,  it  behooves  us  at  the  present  moment  rather  to  acknowledge 
that  no  theor}'  has  been  yet  promulgated  which  covers  the  whole  ground, 
and  to  determine,  therefore,  to  keep  a  perfectly  open  mind  on  the 
subject. 

Race.— Some  races  are  more  susceptible  than  others,  though  liradden 
denies  this.  This  is  very  clearly  brought  out  in  our  own  experience  in 
Formosa,  where  the  Japanese,  who  are  fewer  in  number  and  better  fed 
than  the  Chinese,  fall  much  more  frequent  victims  to  the  disease,  and 
acquire  it  in  a  more  severe  form,  on  the  whole,  than  do  the  Chinese.  It 
would  seem  that  the  races  vary  in  susceptibility,  the  list  being  headed  by 
the  Japanese,  with  the  European  races  as  the  least  susceptible. 

Age. — Infants  and  very  young  children  escape  as  do  old  people. 
The  disease  is  one  of  youth  and  prime. 

Sex  has  no  infiuence,  and  our  own  experience  quite  bears  this 
out.  In  the  schools  under  our  charge  the  girls  are  quite  as  often  affected 
as  the  boys.  The  male  sex  is,  however,  much  more  often  placed  in  the 
conditions  favourable  to  an  outbreak,  and  therefore  appears,  though 
falsely  so,  to  be  more  liable. 

Clinical  Picture. — In  describing  the  symptoms  of  beri-beri  it  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  disease  is  a  peripheral  neuritis,  and  that  the 
symptoms  depend  on  the  nerves  especially  attacked,  and  the  intensity 
with  which  they  are  attacked.  If  this  be  remembered  there  will  be  no 
difficulty  in  understanding  how  enormously  the  symptoms  may  vary  in 
different  cases.  We  propose  to  divide  the  disease  into  three  types,  but 
this  is  only  for  convenience  in  clinical  description,  and  does  not  imply 
any  difference  except  in  the  virulence,  and  in  the  selective  action  of  the 


case)  or  wasting  (the  atrophic  case),  but  the  general  symptoms  are  the 
same  in  both. 

In  regard  to  the  lower  extremities:  The  patient  is  paraplegic  in 
greater  or  less  degree.  A  numbness,  seldom  amounting  to  true  anccsthesia, 
is  complained  of  up  the  fronts  of  the  legs,  often  as  far  or  nearly  as  far 


Fro.  jg.—  Luc  suig«  of  jiaralysjs  wiili  ainjpliy  in  dry  Iicri-bcri. 

Ihc  legs  arc  siiU  strong  enough  lu  be  lifted.  These  symplums  arc 
aiwa>'S  most  exagKcralcd  in  the  lower  extremities,  but  tt>  a  less  degree 
apply  often  tt»  the  upper  extremities,  thus  the  same  tenderness  of  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  may  exist;  these  may  also  be  wasted,  and  not  unfrc 


FlO.  3a— Wet  beri-beii.  General  ordema  below  ihc  waist.  Patient  shows  t]rptca.l 
facial  expres^n  of  air  hunger.  Taken  on  admiWon  une  week  before  death  from  hcail 
failure.     {By  Jefferyj.) 

side,  loud  systolic  murmurs  may  be  present,  the  pulse  is  soft  and  com- 
pressible and  often  irregular,  rapid  and  becoming  more  so  on  the  slightest 
exertion,  which  often  causes  precordial  distress.  As  a  natural  result  the 
patient  is  short  of  breath,  and  quickly  becomes  cyanosed.     As  noted 
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before,  some  cases  have  great  anasarca,  and  hydrothorax  may  )h-  present, 
due  to  involvemem  of  the  vasomotor  nervcs(?)  while  others  show  very 
clearly  the  wasting  which  is  present  in  all  cases,  and  only  concealed  in 
the  cedematous  form,  The  prognosis  of  all  cases  of  beriberi  as  advanced 
as  this,  is  uncertain.  A  large  number  of  them  after  a  prolonged  convales 
cence  get  perfectly  well,  the  disease  leaving  no  residua!  piiralysis  behind 
Unfortunately,  this  is  not  always  the  case.  Patients  with  marked  heart 
symptoms  arc  always  on  the  brink  of  disaster  till  these  heart  symptoms 
clear  up,  and  at  any  timer,  in  the  course  of  a  few  finurs,  may  develop  an 
attack  of  acute  and  fatal  dilatation.  Others  who  recover  do  so  with  a 
permanently  dilalrd  heart,  and  m<ire  or  less  paralysed  limbs;  they  remain 
chronic  Invalids  and  are  easily  carried  oflF  by  some  intercurrent  disease. 

Fulminating  Cases.-  Hajjpily  these  are  rare,  hut  they  contribute 
one  of  the  most  striking  tyi>es  of  disease  that  any  physician  ran  ever  meet. 
The  clinical  picture  is  best  given  by  the  description  of  an  actual  case.  A 
young  man  of  twenty-seven  (all  the  cases  we  have  seen  have  been  in  young 
men)  was  brought  to  the  hospital  at  noon  with  the  following  history.  He 
had  been  in  his  usual  health  until  two  or  three  daj-s  before,  since  when  he 
had  been  complaining  of  some  discomfort,  attributed  to  indigestion,  in 
the  pit  of  his  stomach.  That  morning  he  had  been  seized  with  pain  in 
his  chest  and  great  shortness  of  breath.  He  appeared  a  strong  healthy 
man,  wiili  an  expression  of  great  distress  on  his  face,  gasping  for  breath, 
with  intense  precordial  pain,  and  very  marked  cyanosis.  On  examina- 
tion he  was  found  to  have  great  dilatation  of  the  heart,  the  viscus  pulsating 
wildly,  with  absolute  irregularity  of  rhythm,  the  pulse  soft  and  very 
compressible,  uncountable  because  of  rapidity  and  irregularity.  The 
temperature  was  sub-normal.  The  patient  was  put  to  bed.  well  propped 
up,  but  no  drug  seemed  to  have  any  effect  on  his  condition,  though  bleed- 
ing relieved  him  to  some  extent  temporarily.  He  died  a  few  hours  later, 
fn  such  cases  it  would  seem  that  the  poison  of  a  very  virulent  nature  has 
a  selective  action  for  the  vagus,  and  death  ensues  before  there  is  time 
for  any  other  nerves  to  be  involved. 

Hild  Cases. — At  the  opposite  pole  from  those  described  above  we 
have  cases  of  extreme  mildness  in  which  the  diagnosis  may  be  \'ery  diffi- 
cult. Such  patients  puzzle  the  physician  on  his  first  arri^■aI  in  the  tropics. 
They  arc  found  especially  in  schools  under  medical  supervision,  where 
the  attention  of  the  doctor  is  called  to  them  before  any  typical  cases  have 
developed.  They  are  diagnosed  without  great  dillkuliy  once  the  physi- 
cian has  had  his  attention  drawn  to  them,  but  will  jirobably  only  be  recog- 
niscd  at  first  when  associated  with  others  more  acute.  These  i>alicnts 
exhibit  only  one  or  perhaps  two  of  the  cardinal  symptoms.  Most  com- 
monly they  complain  only  of  some  numbness  of  the  legs,  often  associated 
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with  indigestion  and  frequently  with  constipation.  On  examination  it  is 
found  that  there  is  numbness,  not  true  anaesthesia,  up  the  front  of  the 
legs  to  perhaps  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  sometimes  higher. 

There  is  slight  pre-tibial  oedema,  and  in  many  cases  nothing  more. 
The  knee-jerk  may  be  present;  in  a  certain  number  of  cases  it  is  absent. 
We  wish  to  specially  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  not  a  few  of  the  cases  the 
knee-jerk  is  present,  and  apparently  unimpaired;  because,  though  many 
text-books  seem  to  regard  the  absence  of  knee-jerks  as  an  essential  symp- 
tom in  beri-beri,  this  is  certainly  not  true  in  early  cases.  In  other  patients, 
associated  with  the  numbness  and  pre-tibial  oedema,  is  a  certain  amount 
of  tachycardia  brought  on  by  excitement,  or  exprtion,  and  some  shortness 
of  breath  on  exercise,  such  as  mounting  stairs.  The  majority  of  such 
patients  respond  at  once  to  medical  treatment,  but  occasionally  the  symp- 
toms seem  to  be  progressive  and  require  more  energetic  measures. 

Diagnosis. — Typical  cases  of  beri-beri  present  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  diagnosis.  The  association  of  anaesthesia,  pre-tibial  oedema, 
tenderness  of  muscles,  ataxia,  and  irritable  heart  make  the  disease 
absolutely  unmistakable. 

Fulminating  cases,  once  seen,  leave  an  indelible  imprint  on  the 
physician's  memory. 

The  only  difficulty  we  have  is  over  mild  atypical  cases.  Here  we 
rely  on  the  numbness  and  slight  pre-tibial  oedema,  with  absence  of 
albumin  in  the  urine,  and  with  the  certain  presence  in  one  or  more,  if  a 
number  are  affected,  of  irritable  heart. 

Treatment. — In  fulminating  cases  treatment  is  almost  hopeless. 
Blood-letting  has  seemed  to  us  to  relieve  the  symptoms  better  than  any- 
thing else;  drugs  such  as  digitalis  have  proved  of  no  use  whatever  in  our 
harfds,  nor  has  nitrate  of  amyl. 

In  mild  cases  a  tonic  of  quinine,  iron,  and  strychnine  has  proved 
very  serviceable,  careful  attention  being  paid  to  the  bowels.  In  cases 
slightly  more  ad^■anced  with  markedly  irritable  heart,  or  mild  cases  which 
arc  progressive'  despite  treatment,  the  patient  should  be  sent  away  from 
the  institution  to  home  or  friends  in  the  country.  The  symptoms  will 
be  at  oncL-  mitigated  and  recovery  will  be  rapid,  unless  ataxia  has  com- 
menced, when  the  con^■aIescence,  equally  certain,  may  be  prolonged.  We 
have  never  lost  a  case  sent  to  an  open-air  life  in  the  country  at  a  reason- 
ably early  period  of  the  disease,  or  seen  anything  but  eventual  recovery. 
Where  a  large  number  of  cases  are  attacked  in  one  school  it  is  well  to 
close  the  school  temporarily. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  many  of  the  mission  schools  are  built 
with  little  or  no  regard  to  the  most  elementary  laws  of  sanitary  science. 
Overcrowding  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception.     Six  hundred  cul)ic 
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feet  of  air  space  per  pupil  should  be  regarded  as  the  minimum  allowance 
in  all  dormitories  and  sleeping  apartments. 

In  typical  cases  of  fairly  advanced  disease  we  still  advocate  change  of 
place,  if  possible,  for  the  patient,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  cases 
of  sudden  heart  failure  are  common,  and  the  strain  of  a  removal  may 
prove  too  much  for  an  already  dilated  heart.  Rest  in  bed  is  for  all  such 
patients  absolutely  essential.  A  full  diet  of  easily  digested  food,  but  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  rice  is  the  best.  With  regard  to  drug  treatment,  we 
give  a  good  saline  aperient  at  first;  if  not  contraindicated  a  free  saline 
purge,  especially  in  oedematous  cases.  Cardiac  tonics  are  indicated,  but 
in  small  frequently  repeated  doses,  say  iT\ii  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis 
every  four  hours.  In  acute  cardiac  attacks  amyl  nitrate  is  said  to  be  of 
service;  our  own  experience  hardly  bears  this  out,  but  blood-letting  is 
certainly  a  relief.  Atrophied  muscles  should  be  treated  by  massage,  and  a 
tonic  of  iron  and  strychnine  continued  till  convalescence  is  well  established. 

Boone  (Shanghai)  substitutes  a  diet  of  beans  in  place  of  rice. 

The  following  table  of  cases  observed  in  the  Shanghai  prison  is  of 
interest. 

General  incidence  of  beri-beri  among  municipal  prisoners,  Shanghai, 
1898-1901. 

Total  municipal  prisoners .  50,000 

Prisoners  with  sentence  of  one  monlh  and  over  (these 

prisoners  supplied  all  the  cases  of  Ijcri-beri) 3.43° 

Cases  of  beri-bcri     480 

Incidence  of  beri-beri  on  all  |»rfsoners     i  jwr  cent. 

Incidence  of  beri-beri  on  lonK-scntencc  prisoners  ii.f., 

with  sentences  of  one  month  and  u|»«ard)     14  i>er  cent. 

Deaths  from  beri-beri    98 

Case  fatality    20  jht  cent. 


CHAPTER  V. 
DISEASES  CAUSED  BY  PROTOZOAL  ORGANISMS. 

Malaria,  Blackwater  Fever,  Kala-azar,  Relapsing 
Fever,  Yaws. 

MALARIA. 

Malaria  is  a  subject  the  literature  of  which  might  now  fill  libraries; 
it  is  preeminently  the  disease  in  which  patient  scientific  research  has  been 
rewarded  by  such  an  exact  knowledge  of  jetiology,  prophylaxis,  course, 
and  treatment  as  we'possess  of  few  other  ailments.  So  completely  has 
malaria  been  dealt  with  in  every  text-book  of  tropical  medicine  that  we 
should  have  felt  inclined  to  omit  it  from  a  work  of  this  nature,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  malaria  still  remains  the  commonest  of  all  diseases 
in  China  and  the  most  serious  cause  of  invalidism  among  Europeans  in  the 
East.  We  consider  that  this  latter  fact  is  little  short  of  a  scandal,  and  we 
are  sorry  to  have  to  acknowledge  that  of  all  the  foreigners  in  China,  the 
missionary  body  is  most  to  blame  for  this  state  of  things.  That  this  is 
through  ignorance  we  gladly  allow,  but  there  is  a  time  when  ignorance 
becomes  culpable,  and  we  are  already  long  past  that  time. 

While  malaria  usually  occurs  as  an  endemic  disease,  it  from  time  to 
times  assumes  an  epidemic  form,  and  as  such  may  ravage  a  whole  district- 
Where  this  occurs  it  is  probably  always  associated  with  the  presence  of  the 
subtertian  parasite. 

One  of  these  epidemics  is  described  by  Logan,  of  Chang-teh,  in  the 
following  words: 

"During  the  last  year  we  have  had  an  epidemic  of  malignant  malaria  in  our 
vicinity.  I  say  'epidemic'  advisedly,  for  I  have  carefully  watched  with  the  microscope 
since  1901  for  the  malignant  organism  and  its  attendant  symptoms  in  patients.  Just 
when  I  had  concluded  that  this  region  was  free  from  the  disease,  we  were,  in  1906 
visited  with  a  veritable  epidemic.  Benign  tertian  and  quartan  we  have  as  endemir 
diseases,  but  strange  to  say  seldom  see  quartan  now,  whereas  in  1901  to  190,^  90  per 
cent,  of  malaria  was  of  the  quartan  variety.  I  think  a  partial  explanation  of  the 
epidemic  is  that  in  1905  a  region  of  Hu-peh  and  Hu-nan,  north  of  here,  was  visited 
by  floods,  by  which  thousands  were  driven  from  their  homes.  The  country  there  is 
very  malarious,  and  it  is  probable  that  a  sufficient  number  of  refugees  came  to  our 
region  with  malignant  gametes  in  their  blood,  thus  infecting  our  anopheles,  and  I 
doubt  not  that  we  shall  have  plenty  of  malignant  malaria  from  this  timr  on." 
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Etiology. ^Thc  cause  of  malaria  is  the  presence  in  the  blood  of  an 
animal  parasite,  the  Plasmodium  malarhe.  The  parasite  is  carried  lo  the 
patient  by  a  mdstjuito  of  the  Anopheles  typi'.  \Vc  shall  not  hi-ri-  enter 
into  the  proofs  of  this  statement.  They  have  been  so  often  and  so  dearly 
set  forth  that  any  who  remain  ignorant  or  sceptical,  can  only  be  wilfully 
so.  There  are  few  theories  in  medicine  of  which  we  have  so  many  indu- 
bitable proofs  as  we  have  of  the  mosquito  conveyance  of  malaria.  Lest 
it  should  be  said  that  such  proofs  all  relate  lo  lands  outside  our  immediate 
ken,  wc  append  here  the  figures  showing  the  results  of  mosquito  protec- 
tion of  the  soldiers  of  the  Japanese  garrison  in  Formosa. 

PcrcenlaRC  of  dealh.s  of  Japanese  soldiers  in  Formosa  from  malaria, 
i897-i()oo,  before  any  of  the  barracks  were  mosquito  screened,  17  to 
20  per  cent;  190T.  when  screening  was  only  in  very  partial  use,  11.19  per 
cent.;  1902,  7.32  per  cent.;  1903,  screening  thoroughly  effected.  0.7  per 
cent. 

O        A 

Fic.  31.— Crescent  panwilc.     \,By  E.Sutton,  //.  i/..S'.     Magnifitmt.} 

The  Plasmodium  malaria,  like  many  other  protozoal  organisms,  has 
a  double  cycle  of  existence  the  asexual  cycle,  completed  in  man  which 
allows  of  the  mulliplicutiun  of  the  parasite  in  the  blood,  and  the  sexual 
cycle  which  takes  place  in  the  body  of  llie  mo^rpiito. 

Tlucc  fornxs  of  Ihc  parasite  are  commonly  described : 

The  quartan  parasite  iplaamodium  malaria-),  corresponding  to 
quartan  ague. 

The  tertian  parasite  {plasmodium  xiiax),  corresponding  to  tertian 
ague. 
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The  subtertian  (malignant  tertian)  (Plasmodium  pracox),  corre- 
sponding to  pernicious  malaria. 

The  differences  between  the  parasites,  though  slight,  are  dearly 
defined  and  are  well  shown  in  the  Plates  11,  III,  and  IV. 

Symptoms. — The  classical  symptom  of  malaria  is  the  rigor  or  ague 
fit.  In  its  typical  form  it  consists  of  three  parts:  the  cold  stage,  the  hot 
stage,  the  sweating  stage.  Before  the  actual  attack  commences  there  are 
often  some  prodromal  signs:  lassitude,  pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  and 
inclination  to  yawn;  but  usually  in  an  hour  or  two  the  typical  symptoms 
commence.  These  begin  with  a  sense  of  intense  cold,  the  patient  shivers, 
his  teeth  chatter,  and  his  features  are  blue  and  pinched;  despite  this 
feeling  of  cold,  however,  the  temperature  is  already  high.  The  duration 
of  this  stage  is  about  one  hour;  in  children  a  convulsion  may  occur.  The 
feeling  of  cold  is  now  replaced  by  one  of  heat,  not  a  pleasant  heat,  but  a 
dry  febrile  distress,  accompanied  by  intense  headache,  the  skin  being  hot 
and  dry  and  the  pulse  rapid.  The  temperature,  still  rising,  reaches  105° 
to  106°  F.  or  higher.  Vomiting  is  common  both  in  this  and  the  cold 
stage.  The  duration  of  the  hot  stage  is  from  one  to  three  hours.  The 
close  of  his  period  is  marked  by  very  profuse  sweating;  the  headache,  the 
vomiting,  and  the  discomfort  of  the  hot  stage  disappear,  the  temperature 
falls  to  normal,  and  the  patient  is  able  to  resume  his  ordinary  occupation. 
The  duration  of  this  stage  is  from  two  to  three  hours. 

During  the  pyrexial  attack  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  but  this  enlarge- 
ment disappears  with  the  return  of  the  temperature  to  normal.  While 
the  above  description  applies  to  a  typical  malarial  attack,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  meet  with  slight  attacks  where  the  rigor  is  replaced  by  a  periodic 
headache,  attack  of  neuralgia,  vomiting,  etc. 

Ague  is  called  "tertian"  or  "quartan"  according  as  the  periodically 
recurrent  ague  attack  occurs  on  the  third  or  on  the  fourth  day. 
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A.  Tertian    ague.      B.  Quartan    ague.      C.  Double    tertian  =  quo- 
tidian ague.     D.   Double  quartan.     E.  Triple  quartan  =  quotidian. 

♦  DatfR  of  ngors  fnim  first  infection.  f  Dates  of  rigors  from  second  infection, 

t  Dates  of  rigors  from  third  infection. 
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The  cause  of  the  periodicity  is  explained  in  the  diagrams  dealing 
with  the  growth  of  the  parasite. 

The  typical  ague  fit  is  the  characteristic  of  the  tertian  and  quartan 
varieties  of  the  fever,  and  the  disease  consists  simply  in  these  attacks 
following  each  other  at  regular  intervals  of  time.  There  is.  however,  a 
third  form  known  as  malignant  tertian,  or  subtertian  fever. 

The  disease  in  the  subtertian  form  differs  from  the  other  two  men- 
tioned above  as  regards  the  temperature  chart,  complications,  and  se- 
quels. The  tertian  periodicity  can  be  recognised  in  the  malignant  ter- 
tian, as  in  the  benign  tertian  form,  but  is  much  less  pronounced  in  the 
former,  while  in  the  intervals  between  the  exacerbations  the  temperature 
does  not  fall  to  normal.  Further,  the  rigors  or  ague  fits  so  typical  of  the 
benign  form  are  slight  or  absent  in  the  malignant  fever. 

The  complications  met  with  in  this  type  of  fever  are  easily  explained 
on  reference  to  the  life  history  of  the  parasite.  Only  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  life  history  occur  in  the  peripheral  blood  stream.  For  some 
reason  these  parasites  in  their  later  stages  become  adherent  to  the 
walls  of  the  capillaries,  of  the  internal  viscera,  and  if  occurring  in  very 
large  numbers  may  block  the  capillaries  in  these  regions.  The  action, 
therefore,  of  the  parasite  in  this  manner  is  purely  mechanical,  and  its 
most  serious  effects  are  produced  when  the  blocked  capillaries  are  in  the 
brain. 

It  is  in  these  cases  that  convulsions  in  children  and  rapid  coma  in 
adults  are  so  common  and  frequently  quickly  fatal.  Should,  however,  the 
patient  survive  or  if  the  block  occurs  in  a  less  important  viscus  than  the 
brain,  recovery  is  rapid  and  complete,  as  with  the  sporulation  of  the  para- 
sites they  lose  their  adhesiveness  and  once  more  enter  the  general  circula- 
tion, leaving  the  blood  again  free  to  pass  through  its  accustomed  channels. 
Perhaps  the  most  serious  sequel  to  these  attacks  of  subtertian  fever  is 
the  profound  anaemia  that  so  often  follows  it.  This  is  much  more  pro- 
nounced than  after  the  benign  fever.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  more 
red  blood-cells  are,  as  a  rule,  attacked  by  the  parasite  in  the  subtertian 
fever,  and  double  and  triple  infections  of  a  single  blood-cell  are  quite 
common. 

Speaking  now  generally  of  all  forms  of  malaria,  but  remembering 
that  whatever  applies  to  the  benign  applies  even  more  strongly  to  the 
malignant  form,  we  must  consider  the  commonest  sequelae  of  malarial 
fever. 

Nephritis  is  often  given  as  a  common  sequel  to  untreated  malarial 
fever;  but  we  are  by  no  means  clear  on  the  question  of  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement.  That  albuminuria  is  not  rare  is  certainly  correct,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  albumin  passed  may  be  very  large.     Hut  in  our  own  experience 
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casts  arc  few  and  often  quite  absent,  and  the  albumin  clears  up  completely 
when  the  malaria  is  properly  treated,  and  never  goes  on  to  chronic  neph- 
ritis. We  doubt,  therefore,  the  accuracy  of  the  term  "nephritis"  as  applied 
to  these  cases.  Accompanying  any  attack  of  malaria  there  is  always  some 
enlargement  of  the  spleen;  such  enlargement,  however,  is  purely  transitory 
and  disappears  with  the  cessation  of  the  attacks  of  ague;  it  is  probably 
due  merely  to  passive  congestion  and  to  hemolysis.  When,  however, 
the  attacks  of  malaria  follow  one  another  in  rapid  succession  some  per- 
manent enlargement  of  the  viscus  is  always  the  result,  while  in  very  mala- 
rious districts  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  often  sulTcr  from 
enormously  enlarged  spleens.  The  size  to  which  a  spleen  may  grow 
under  these  circumstances  is  almost  incredible,  spleens  reaching  to  the 
right  iliac  crest  are  far  from  rare,  and  we  had  one  woman  in  hospital  with 
the  viscus  so  enlarged  that  the  only  area  in  the  abdomen  resonant  to  per- 
cussion was  a  very  small  one  in  the  extreme  right  loin. 

Often  accompanying  this  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  what  is  known 
as  malarial  cachexia,  'i'he  skin  in  this  condition  becomes  of  a  peculiarly 
earthy  appearance,  dry  and  rough;  the  eyes  slightly  jaundiced  and  the 
frame  wasted.  Such  patients  are  liable  to  attacks  of  irregular  fever  on 
slight  provocation,  such  as  fatigue,  injury,  exposure  to  the  sun,  etc.  The 
blood  presents  a  picture  chjsely  resembling  that  of  pernicious  anjemia; 
and  cpistaxis  and  other  hemorrhages  are  common.  In  children  develop- 
ment is  greatly  delayed,  with  the  result  that  such  children  show  stunted 
growth,  immature  genitals,  female  type  of  \oice,  etc. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  loo  readily  taken  for  granted  that  all  cases 
conforming  to  this  type  of  malarial  cachexia  arc  necessarily  due  to  the 
fevers  with  which  we  are  dealing.  For  ourselves  wc  feel  strongly  that 
malaria  is  only  one  of  possibly  a  group  of  palludial  diseases,  the  sc(juelffi 
of  which  are  all  covered  under  the  term  malarial  cachexia.  Wc  quote  in 
illustration  of  this  that  Roys,  Wei-hsien.  Shantung,  finds  a  historj'  of 
malarial  fever  in  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  cases  of  enlarged  spleen  in  that 
region  in  which  a  clear  previous  history  could  be  obtained.^ 

Apart  from  cachexia,  the  commonest  sequel  of  malaria  is  neuritis 
in  some  form  or  other.  Peripheral  neuritis  in  a  mild  form  is  very  com- 
mon among  the  natives  of  regions  where  malaria  is  found,  and  attacks 
especially  the  arms  and  hands.  Us  pathology  is  oljscure  and  it  reacts 
slowly  if  at  all  to  (luininc.  We  are.  however,  convinced  tliat  il  is  of 
malarial  origin.  Neuralgias  also  of  various  sites  arc  nut  rarely  llu-  result 
of  chronic  malaria. 

Diagnosis.  -  The  diagnosis  of  a  straighllorwanl  case  of  tertian  or 
i|uartan  ague  is  (|uile  simi)Ic,  the  temperature  cliart  alniie  is  ])alii"ii:no- 

'  I'hiiiii    .\frJii'il  Ji'iini'it.    I;imi(ir\-.   HjrN. 
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monk;  difficulties  begin  to  arise  when  we  have  to  deal  with  quotidian 
and  subtertian  fevers.  The  points  on  which  we  rely  for  diagnosis  are: 
the  temperature  chart,  the  blood  examination,  and  the  action  of  quinine. 

Temperature. — All  forms  of  malaria  show  a  periodic  rise  in  tempera- 
ture, a  chart  which  shows  no  periodicity  is  not  a  chart  of  malaria. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  many  other  diseases  show  a 
periodic  rise  of  temperature  usually  of  a  quotidian  form.  This  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  all  septic  conditions,  whether  purely  such  or  mixed 
septic  and  tubercle  infections.  The  peculiarity,  however,  of  all  septic 
infections  is  that  the  periodic  rise  of  temperature  is  most  common  during 
the  evening  hours,  whereas  in  malaria  the  tendency  is  for  the  rise  to  occur 
after  midnight  or  during  the  morning  hours.  Further,  the  rise  in  other 
cases  than  malaria  is  much  more  likely  to  vary  in  its  exact  time  of 
occurrence. 

Blood  Examination.-  In  unstained  or  properly  stained  films  of 
untreated  malaria  the  plasmodium  is  easily  seen  on  microscopic  examina- 
tion. Unfortunately,  a  few  doses  (jf  ([uinine,  hardly  enough  to  check  the 
fever,  yet  suffice  to  drive  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  parasites  out  of  the  periph- 
eral circulation.  Much  help,  however,  may  sti!!  be  derived  from  a  blood 
examination.  Direct  evidence  may  in  many  cases  be  obtained  by  observ- 
ing masses  of  pigment  still  in  the  peripheral  blood,  or  in  the  bodies  of  poly- 
morphonuclear leucocytes;  these  masses  of  pigment  being  the  remains  of 
dead  pigment-bearing  parasites.  Indirect  evidence  may  be  obtained 
from  a  differential  leucocyte  count.  As  a  rule,  there  is  rather  a  leucopenia 
than  a  leucocytosis  in  malaria,  but  there  is  a  relative  and  often  an  abso- 
lute increase  in  the  number  of  mononuclear  cells,  especially  the  large 
lymphocytes.  This  lymphocytosis  is  not,  however,  confined  to  malaria, 
but  occurs  in  other  diseases  caused  liy  protozoal  organisms,  such  as  kala- 
azar,  trypanosomiasis,  etc.  The  evidence  obtained  by  the  leucocyte  count 
must,  therefore,  be  used  only  with  care.  In  cases,  howe\er,  of  subtertian 
fever  the  exhibition  of  quinine  does  not  immediately  affect  the  presence  of 
the  crescents,  and  in  this  type  of  disease  these  characteristic  bodies  may 
still  be  observed,  though  it  must  be  remem})ercd  that  ihcy  seldom  occur 
in  the  blood  in  any  verj'  large  numbers. 

The  Action  of  Quinine.— Quinine  is  a  specific  for  all  forms  of 
malaria  if  given  in  the  right  manner;  what  manner  this  should  be  we  deal 
with  at  length  under  the  heading  of  treatment.  If  ([uinine  be  given  cor- 
rectly and  in  suitable  doses  it  always  acts  on  malaria,  and  if  after  three  or 
four  days  no  effect  whate\cr  has  been  produced  i)y  the  ]ir()per  use  of  the 
drug,  the  disease  is  almost  certainly  n<it  malaria. 

Prophylactic  Treatment.  Rememhering  that  the  only  proven 
method  of  conveyance  of  the  plasmodium  is  by  the  mos<iuito.  lliere  arc 
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e\-idently  ihrce  ways  oi  escaping  malaria:  desiruction  of  the  mos 
protection  of  the  person  from  mosquito  bites,  rendering  of  the  bio 
unsuitable  medium  for  the  development  of  the  parasite. 

Destruction  of  the  mosquito  is  arrived  at  by  the  proper  dm 
■>!  the  ground  to  remove  suriace  water,  by  banking  of  riwrs,  and  \ 
covering  of  all  undrainable  pools  of  water  with  a  fine  film  of  oil,  thu 
venting  the  larvae  from  obtaining  air.  .\11  these  methods  act  by  desti 
:he  breeding-grounds  of  the  mosquito.  It  is  evident  that  in  China 
can  be  done  by  these  methods  at  present.  On  the  one  hand,  over  a 
part  of  China  rice  cultivation  by  the  wet  method  is  carried  on  in  the  cc 
and  -p  to.  and  even  inside  the  city  walls.  .See  Chapter  II,  j 
On  the  other  har.d.  even  where  rice  is  not  grown,  much  of  the  g 
is  watered  :jy  artincial  irriization  methods,  and  these  irrigation  ch« 
will  always  ^rivL-  pienty  ui  Oj'jx  iriunities  to  mosquitoes  for  breeding. 
zood.  however,  rr.ay  be  done  by  the  prevention  of  the  accumulatii 
^ater  in  the  imn-.ediate  \icir.i:y  ._.:'  dwcMinss.  We  must,  therefore,  d 
this  propbyI.ic::c  measure  is  ritins  seldom  ai  present  in  China  c 
.ir-i'licabilitTi-.  j^rA  then  only  :r.  :?olated  and  excepiinnal  places. 

I;  is  t  ■  the  second  mtMsure.  the  protection  of  the  person 
the  bites  •  :  ir.fected  mosq.iit";>es.  th;it  -.ve  must  liwk  as  our  main  1 
iti6r.cc.  How  15  this  to  be  cttccted  r  Th^  separation  of  European 
Chinese  dw-e!:i-^-houses  is  seldom  practicable  and  still  less  often  desi 
M'^s-ruito  tiets  i,rot:r.d  I  evis  are  of  some  valuL-.  if  properly  used,  whic! 
sc!c:~  J.TV.  rut  have  the  tunht-r  t.ib;ection  that  they  are  the  comn 
rausc  ::'  the  srrea.i  >:>:  tu'  ercul'i'sis  amonii  the  natives  of  South  ( 

The  :~'.y  erecti". e  ".v^y  is  the  r  rotection  of  the  whole  house  by  th 
"is: ;  r  :■:  w:re-.:a".ize  screer.s  over  all  d-  -  'rs.  win(:v;*\vs.  etc.  This  is  a  i 
::  s-:~e  eir^-r.se.  " -t  ::t  Euroi-e.-.r.s  a:  least  means  a  far  smaller  < 
:har.  :h2t  ciusci  ■  y  chrnic  ir.v^lirlisri'.  "r  by  i  rrimature  retUm  l 
~:~t  :  izrry  We  tilie-e.  thvreiTc.  that  where  malaria  is  a  fre 
-.iise  ::  illr.rss  r. .thi"::  escusts  the  r.on-adopiion  of  a  simple  and  effi 
—eth:*!  -i  this  kir.i.  The  sa~.e  at  tiles  to  sch«x>ls  and  hospitals 
Tzi.'.x'rS.  Ttc.:'  where  the  ai.iit:  r..il  a'.i..-.r.ta.:f  is  obtained  that  in 
VTiri'  t:~-.  ""-:     ire  j-uze  rtravs  itsel:  ir.  :re  sa'.ir.:;  in  cost  of  mos 


Wt  :j.'7..'.  ■--  thv  stace  :.:  ::t  c  r.:r::..-d  er.ter  into  more  tha 
:rL-:li^  :■  -.:-  ir.  the  mosquito  proofing  of  houses.  These  n 
:7-.  —  ^\.  -.■•  '.".      :r.-  _i„;.  .  -.r:.'.     y-,  i:  the  screening  of  verai 

7--.  ^-i:.       ''.-:  J—-'.  :,!.      I:  is  ::  th,  ~ea:est  importance  in 
-    a     li  :  :r-:^-:   l--t:    in:  —  ;-;  •.''.:.:  :'--.■  ::r7■.^::  material  should  be 
:-e      . --t"      '-■   -   ■■  --  ';..'.-  ~,i".(.rlal  which  excludes 
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Thk  (Jltartan  Pakasitk. 
(From  Ua  Costa's  "  Clinical  HemaloloKy.") 


I,   Normal  ervfhroeyU. 

a.  IntracrHuiar  hyaline fortm. 

3.    Young  ptgm^ntfd  intracellular  fonn.     Note  the  coarseness,  dark  color,  and  scantineu 

of  the  piKment  granuli  s. 
4-  5.  6<  7-   Later  drvelopmrntal  stages  of  3.     Note  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  piKment 

III  all  theparasi'es  Irom  3  to  B.    (Compare  size  and  color  of  the  erythrocytes  in  5,  6, 

and  7  with  7,  B.  and  q.  Plate  I.t 

8.  Afatitrr    intraci'Vular  fotm.      Note  that   the  stroma  of   the  erythrocyte  is  no  Ioniser 

demon -trable, 

9.  in,  M.  Srgnfnling  forms.     In  q  are  shown  the  characteristic  radiating  lines  of  iiigment. 

(Cnmpate  with  10.  11.  and  11.  Plate  I,  and  with  10.  11.  and  \i,  Plate  111.) 
la.    I.atge  swollen  rrlrncrllulnr  fotm.     (Compare  with  13,  Plate  1.) 

13.  Flagfltatr  fotm.     iCcimpare  with  14,  Plate  I.) 

14.  VaeuolatioH  0/  an  e.rtracellular  foim. 

(K.  F.  Fabkh./«.) 
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and  which  rusts  in  a  year  or  two.  Wc  strongly  recommend  a  good 
galvanised  wire  g^uze  for  all  inside  work  and  where  not  much  exposed 
to  the  weather,  and  a  brass  gauze  for  outside  screens  in  exposed  places. 
With  regard  to  the  size  of  the  gauze,  we  have  ourselves  for  several  years 
used  a  iwelve-mesh-to-the-inch  gauze,  and  find  it  eminently  satisfactory; 
others,  however,  prefer  a  gauze  with  sixteen  meshes  to  the  inch.  A 
very  good  galvanised  material  can  be  obtained  from  Montgomery.  Ward 
&  Co.,  of  Chicago,  under  the  name  of  "bright  wire  cloth"  al  about  five 
cents  (Mex)  per  square  foot,  and  a  good  brass  wire  gauze  from  V.  &  R. 
Rlakemore,  Birmingham,  at  about  eleven  cents  (Mex)  per  sijuart!  foot. 

Screening  of  verandahs  and  windows.  Wherever  possible  the  whole 
verandah  should  be  screened,  as  this  saves  a  good  deal  of  otherwise 
necessary  work  over  windows,  doors,  etc.  On  the  side  of  the  house  where 
there  are  not  verandahs,  of  course  each  window  must  be  dealt  with  sepa- 
rately. It  will  frc(|uentiy  be  necessary  in  this  case  to  have  three  sets  of 
windows.  An  internal  set  of  glass  windows,  an  external  set  of  Venetian 
shutters,  and  the  gauze  screens  between.  In  this  case,  in  order  to  reach 
the  Venetian  shutters  for  opening  and  closing  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
have  the  gauze  windows  movable.  We  have  ourselves  found  the  following 
plan  for  such  windows  simple  and  effective. 

The  window  is  divideti  into  two  halves,  an  upper  and  uuter  half 
which  is  nailed  immovable,  and  a  lower  and  inner  half  which  can  push 
up.  The  lower  half,  when  pushed  right 
up.  is  held  in  that  position  by  a  spring 
which  (lies  out  on  each  side  and  prevents 
the  window  falling  again.  To  let  down 
the  window  one  finger  of  each  han<I 
pushes  the  spring  back,  and  the  window 
falls  into  position.  A  rough  sketch. 
Fig.  32,  is  here  given  showing  the  lower 
frame  raised.  The  arrows  show  where 
the  fingers  must  push  to  collapse  the 
springs  and  allow  the  window  to  fall. 

The  screening  of  doors.  It  is  quite  essential  that  doors  and  passages 
to  the  outside  and  in  frequent  use  should  be  doubly  screened.  By  (his  wc 
mean,  first,  a  mosquito  door,  (hen  a  short  porch,  and  then  another  mosquito 
door.  If  only  one  door  is  used  it  is  quite  impossible  to  prevent  a  few 
mosquitoes  entering  when  people  go  out  and  in.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  should  be  the  servants'  entrances  to  the  bath  rooms.  Here  ;t 
single  door  will  sufTice  if,  and  this  is  most  essential,  all  carrying  of  water 
be  done  during  the  morning  hours.  If  hot  water  for  baths  has  constantly 
to  be  carried  at  night,  these  doors,  too,  must  be  doubly  guarded.     The 
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doors  should  be  kept  in  position  by  double-swing  spring  hinges  for  pref- 
erence. Our  own  experience  of  these,  however,  has  not  been  very  satis- 
factory. They  are  expensive  and  very  easily  snap.  Failing  these,  nothing 
beats  a  simple  iron  coil  spring  for  pulling  the  door  to.  The  coil  should 
be  long,  not  very  powerful  and,  to  avoid  slamming,  fixed  in  such  a  position 
that  it  is  put  as  little  on  the  stretch  as  is  consistent  with  closing  the  door 
such  coil  springs  are  very  cheap. 

In  places  where  mosquitoes  are  absent  for  many  months  in  the 
winter  season  the  screening  of  the  whole  house  is  unnecessary,  and  the 
desired  end  may  be  reached  by  the  use  of  what  arc  known  as  "mosquitc 
houses."  Collapsible  frames  are  made  covered  with  mosquito  gauze. 
and  when  the  mosquito  season  arrives  these  are  put  together  so  as  tc 
form  a  second  little  room  inside  the  main  room  or  on  the  verandah,  ir 
which  may  be  placed  a  desk,  a  reading  table,  a  few  chairs  and  so  forth, 
A  similar  "house"  should  be  used  in  the  bedroom  surrounding  bed; 
chairs,  etc. 

Prophylactic  Use  of  Quinine. — Where  the  mosquito  screening  oJ 
houses  is  impossible  and  when  travelling  in  the  country  we  must  fall 
back  on  this  our  third  line  of  defence  against  malaria.  It  is  not  as  effect- 
ive as  the  second,  but  if  thoroughly  and  systematically  carried  out  i< 
nearly  so.  Various  ways  are  advised  for  the  prophylactic  use  of  quininC; 
but  they  resolve  themselves  into  two  main  plans: 

(r)  The  administration  of  grs.  v  of  quinine  every  morning  before 
breakfast.  We  successfully  used  this  plan  ourselves  for  two  years  until 
we  were  able  to  get  our  own  house  mosquito-proofed. 

{2)  Grs.  XV  of  quinine  taken  every  tenth  day.  We  know  others  whc 
use  this  method  with  equal  success. 

Main,  of  Hangchow,  says: 

".Malarial  fever  in  every  form  is  very  cummon.  Of  ail  the  diseases  in  China 
none  is  of  more  imparlance.  Many  arc  killed  by  it  and  it.s  .se(|uela?  everj'  year 
Quinine  is  a  i)erfect  prophylactic,  and  those  who  take  from  10  to  20  grains  a  wecli 
during  thu  malarial  season  do  not  know  what  malarial  fever  is." 

Medicinal  Treatment. —As  we  have  already  indicated,  quinine  is 
the  only  druf<  on  which  we  can  rely  in  malaria,  but  to  lie  effective  il 
must  be  used  in  a  rational  manner.  Wc  will  give  first  some  examples  ol 
(jiiinine  l)eing  administered  in  a  wholly  irrational  manner.  All  Euro- 
|)eans  in  a  malarial  region  now  take  quinine;  but  to  many  uf  them  this 
only  means  the  lakin<;  of  a  single  dose,  often  of  enormous  size,  when  the 
fancy  takes  ihcm  or  when  they  feel  chilled  or  unwell  from  any  cause 
(Iften,  too,  the  (jiiinine  is  taken  in  an  insoluble  form. 

(,)uinine  taken  in  this  wav  is  not  oniv  useless.  Ijut  actiiallv  iiarmful 
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it  does  not  affect  the  parasites,  at  least  more  than  to  expel  them  from  the 
peripheral  circulation,  it  gives  the  patient  a  false  sense  of  security,  and, 
where  that  disease  is  prevalent,  it  renders  the  patient  more  liable  to  an 
attack  of  blackwater  fever.  Further,  it  upsets  the  stomach,  affects  the 
hearing,  and  produces  headache.  This  method  of  taking  quinine  is 
wholly  to  be  condemned.  Another  common  error  in  the  taking  of  quinine 
is  associated  with  the  use  of  quinine  tabloids  and  pills.  The  use  of  tab- 
loids or  good  quinine  pills  as  a  prophylactic  against  fever  and  in  mild 
cases  of  the  disease  is  excellent;  but  when  the  stomach  is  already  upset 
and  its  functions  seriously  deranged,  quinine  in  this  form  simply  fails  to  be 
absorbed  and  often  passes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  is  finally  discharged  in  the  stool  in  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
originally  administered.  Still  another  irrational  way  of  giving  quinine  is 
to  administer  it  by  the  mouth  when  the  patient  is  constantly  vomiting. 
This  would  appear  to  be  self-evident,  but  we  have  often  seen  quinine 
given  to  such  patients  and  the  friends  wondering  why  it  had  failed  to 
influence  the  fever.  Lastly,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  on  that 
quinine  fails  to  act,  or  at  least  to  act  efficiently,  when  the  patient  is  suffer- 
ing from  constipation.  Again  and  again  we  have  had  patients  sent  to  us  who 
had  otherwise  been  efficiently  treated  with  quinine,  but  in  whom  the 
treatment  had  failed  to  control  the  fever,  and  have  found  that  the  patient 
was  obstinately  constipated.  All  that  he  required  was  a  good  dose  of 
Epsom  salts  in  association  with  the  quinine  to  render  the  latter  immedi- 
ately efficient. 

The  medicinal  treatment  of  malarial  fever  may  briefly  be  given  as 
follows:  for  attacks  of  benign  tertian  and  quartan  and  for  mild  attacks 
of  subtertian  fever  a  mixture  of  quinine  in  solution  with,  unless  the  bowels 
are  acting  quite  freely,  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  amount  of  quinine  need  be  large;  we  have  found  after  a 
verj'  large  number  of  observations  that  in  nearly  all  cases  of  fever  grs.  iiss 
of  quinine  three  times  a  day  is  ample.  Our  own  routine  treatment  for 
the  malarial  attack  is  the  following  mixture: 

^ — Quinine  Sulph.,  grs.  iiss 

Ac.  Sulph.  I)il.,  niiii 

Magncs.  Sulph.,  5i 

.\q\ix  ad..  3ss 

Of  this  mixture  wc  give  5'  =  grs.  v  of  (luinine  at  once,  and  order  the 
patient  to  take  5ss  three  times  a  day.  Of  course  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  omitted  if  the  bowels  are  already  freely  open.  The  mixture  is 
continued  for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  all  symptoms  of  the  fever  have 
disappeared. 
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In  cases  of  a  more  severe  type,  especially  of  the  subtertian  variety 
or  where  vomiting  is  constant,  a  more  energetic  method  is  required  and 
the  hypodermic  use  of  quinine  is  indicated.  But  the  relative  number  of 
these  cases  in  China  is  very  small.  Three  points  of  importance  in  the 
hypodennjc  use  of  quinine  must  be  dealt  with:  the  salt  to  be  used; 
the  site  of  injection ;  the  technic. 

The  salt  should  be  an  easily  soluble  salt  of  quinine  and  should  be 
dissolved  in  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water  to  render  the  solution  not  too 
acid.  .  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  strong  solution  of  an  acid  salt  of 
quinine  will  produce  a  local  necrosis  of  any  tissue  into  which  it  is 
injected,  and  this  will  be  followed  by  an  abscess,  quite  apart  from 
any  septic  infection.  We  prefer  the  bi hydrochloride  of  quinine,  the 
most  soluble  salt  there  is  on  the  market,  very  freely  diluted.  Grs.  v  of 
this  salt  in  n\lx  or  more  of  water  makes  an  excellent  solution  for  hypo- 
dermic use. 

The  site  of  injection  is  also  of  considerable  importance.  The 
injection  should  not  be  merely  subcutaneous,  which  is  usually  very  pain- 
ful and  liable  to  infection  by  skin  germs,  but  intramuscular.  By  far  the 
best  site  of  injection  is  the  gluteal  region,  the  needle  being  plunged 
deeply  into  the  gluteal  muscles,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  the  large 
vessels  and  nerves.  In  this  way  merely  a  transient  feeling  of  soreness  is 
induced,  and  alternate  buttocks  may  be  used  on  alternate  days,  over  a 
very  considerable  period. 

The  Technic. — Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  solution  is 
aseptic.  The  syringe,  preferably  all  glass,  should  be  cleansed  by  boiling, 
and  the  skin  at  the  point  of  injection  should  as  far  as  possible  be  rendered 
surgically  clean. 

In  cases  of  cerebral  attacks  of  malaria  quinine  in  much  diluted  solu- 
tion may  be  given  intravenously;  others  recommend  the  rectal  route  in  such 
cases;  the  dose  by  this  route  should  not  be  less  than  grs.  xxx  in  well  diluted 
solution. 

Many  other  drugs  have  from  time  to  time  been  vaunted  as  specifics 
for  malaria.  All  have  been  proved  unreliable,  and  often  quite  ineffective. 
The  only  other  drug  that  we  can  recommend  from  personal  experience  is 
methylene  blue,  which  occasionally  seems  to  clear  up  an  attack  of  sub- 
tertian  fever  in  which  the  temperature  has  been  reduced  by  quinine  almost 
to  normal,  but  in  which  a  slight  febrile  reaction  still  persists.  In  such 
cases  we  have  sometimes  seen  methylene  blue  act  as  a  charm,  but  in 
others,  apparently  similar,  it  fails  entirely.  If  employed,  a  dose  of  grs.  iiss 
should  be  administered  two  or  three  times  a  day,  but  the  patient  must 
be  warned  about  the  colouring  blue  of  the  urine,  and  the  Hrujj  sometimes 
induces  a  good  deal  of  kidney  irritation. 
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Treatment  of  Malarial  Cachexia. — The  splenic  tumour  accom- 
panying malarial  cachexia  is  best  treated  by  a  prolonged  course  of  a  simple 
mixture  of  iron  and  arsenir^  such  as: 

H — Liq.  Ferri  Perchlor.,  iii%' 

IJq.  Arscnii  Jlydrochlor.  tuiii 

Aquic  sd.,  Sss 

to  be  taken  three  times  a  day  after  food. 

With  the  internal  use  of  iron  and  arsenic  may  be  combined  the  exler- 
lal  use  of  iodine  painted  daily  over  the  tumour,  or  Ung.  Hydrarg.  Oxid. 
Rub,  may  be  rubbed  daily  into  the  skin  over  the  spleen. 

For  the  anaemia  the  most  effective  method  of  treatment  is  the  use  of 
the  arseniate  of  iron  in  hypodermic  solution.     Several  preparations  of 
lis  arc  on  the  market,  and  are  sold  in  steriiized  tubes  ready  prepared 
Vor  immediate  injection. 


BLACKWATER  FEVER. 
{Syh.—H (tm^ghbinuric  Fever.) 

We  do  not  here  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  on  the  aetiology 
?0f  blackwater  fever.  It  is  still  a  matter  of  fierce  dispute  whether  the 
disease  is  a  result  of  malaria  pure  and  simple  or  of  the  same  aggravated 
by  the  improper  use  of  quinine  or  whether  it  is  caused  by  some  organism 
resembling  the  piroplasma  of  cattle  but  not  yet  discovered.  Suffice 
it  for  us  that  the  same  rules— the  use  of  mosquito  proof  dwellings  and 
quinine  prophylaxis    i)rotect  a  man  from  both  diseases. 

It  is  doubtful  if  true  blackwater  fever  exists  in  China,  but  two 
very  suggestive  cases  have  been  reported  by  Maxwell/  Fukien,  and  Mc- 
Candliss/  Hoihow.     Further,  Wcnyon,  Fatshan,  says; 

"It  rava^^cd  like  a  plague  the  Chinese  army  on  the  Ti>nquin  border  of  Kwang-si." 

The  Chinese  coolies  also  on  the  Congo  and  at  Fernando  Po  suffer 
severely,  so  there  is  evidently  no  racial  immunity.  The  disease  has  been 
said  to  be  found  in  Formosa;  we  have  never  ourselves  seen  a  case,  and 
despite  diligent  enquiries  have  failed  even  to  hear  of  one. 

We  feel,  however,  the  necessity  of  referring  to  blackwater  fever,  as 
the  disease  has  only  appeared  to  any  extent  in  India  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  we  hear  that  it  has  recently  made  its  appearance  in  the 
New  Hebrides;  it  is  therefore  quite  possible  that  il  may  yet  do  the  same  in 
China. 

Clinical  Picture.— The  disease  commences  like  an  attack  of  malaria 
with  a  rigor,  followed  by  intermittent  or  remittent  fever.     Almost  from  the 

'.Socirtyof  Trojwi-al  Medicinea,  Tranaactions,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  a. 
*  Imp.  Cuiloms  Med.  Keponn,  1900,  Vol.  II,  p.  35. 
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commencement  of  the  attack  the  patient  begins  to  feel  an  aching  or  more 
acute  pain  over  the  loins,  liver,  spleen,  and  bladder;  while  on  micturating 
the  urine  is  found  to  be  very  dark  or  almost  black  in  colour.  The  fever 
continues  with  bilious  vomiting  and  sometimes  diarrhoea.  With  the 
commencement  of  the  haemoglobin  una  the  patient  acquires  a  very  marked 
icteric  tint,  and  this  jaundice  deepens  as  the  fever  progresses.  In  fatal 
cases  the  urine  may  be  almost  or  completely  suppressed;  but  in  favourable 
cases,  after  a  few  days*  fever,  the  patient  breaks  out  into  a  profuse  sweat, 
and  the  fever  gradually  subsides,  the  urine  becomes  more  free  and  passes 
back  through  various  stages  of  colour  to  normal.  On  examining  the 
urine  in  the  more  acute  stage  enormous  numbers  of  hyaline  and  haemo- 
globin casts  may  be  found,  but  few  or  no  red  cells. 

The  mortality  is  about  25  per  cent.  (Manson). 

Treatment. — The  difficult  question  involved  in  the  treatment  of 
blackwater  fever  is  the  question  of  the  use  or  not  of  quinine.  Undoubt- 
edly, in  a  very  few  otherwise  normal  people  large  doses  of  quinine  will 
provoke  hjemoglobinuric  symptoms,  and  this  is  much  more  common  in 
those  who  have  suffered  chronically  from  subtertian  malaria.  Hence 
the  danger  of  the  irregular  use  of  very  large  doses  of  quinine  in  countries 
where  subtertian  malaria  is  common.  Quinine  should  certainly  be  admin- 
istered, and  by  preference  hypodcrmically,  in  all  cases  showing  malarial 
parasites  in  the  blood;  otherwise  it  is  best  omitted  till  convalescence  is 
established.  The  symptomatic  treatment  consists  in  the  use  of  large 
quantities  of  bland  fluids,  and,  if  these  cannot  be  retained  either  by  mouth 
or  rectum,  they  should  be  ^iven  subcutaneously. 

Sternberg's  mixture  has  been  much  vaunted  as  a  treatment  in  some 
places,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  containing  Soda  Bicarbonate  grs.  x  and 
Liq.  Hydrarg.  Perchlor.  itjxxx  in  each  dose.  This  is  given  every  two 
hours  on  the  first  day.     Acid  drinks  are  prohibited. 

Calomel,  even  in  heroic  doses,  has  been  advocated,  but  should  only 
be  used  in  reasonable  amounts  and  with  caution. 

If  a  European,  the  patient  on  recovery  should  be  invalided  home. 

KALA-AZAR. 

{Syn. — Lehhmaniosis.) 

Kala-azar  is,  at  the  present  moment,  whether  we  regard  it  epidemio- 
logically  or  zoologically,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  diseases. 

Zoologically,  it  is  of  special  interest  owing  to  the  discussion  that 
rages  about  the  relation  of  the  parasite  to  the  herpetomonas  group  and 
to  the  trypanosoma  group  of  protozoa. 

Epidemiologically,  it  is  interesting  because  we  are  either  ignorant  of 
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its  distribution,  the  most  probable  explanation,  or  it  exists  as  a  rare  sporadic 
disease  only  in  some  plac^,  while  in  others  it  occurs  as  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  epidemics.  It  has  been  reported  in  China  only  from  Tien-tsin, 
Hankow,  Kiu-kiang,  and  Wei-hsien.  That  this  by  no  means  covers  the 
whole  distribution  is  more  than  suggested  by  the  following  extract  from 
Hanson's  Tropical  Diseases,  p.  180. 

"  Leishman-Donovan  bodies  were  found  by  Marchand  in  January,  1903,  in 
sections  of  the  spleen,  liver,  and  bone-marrow  from  a  patient  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  Pekin  campaign,  and  had  suffered  from  a  long-continued  irregular  fever,  extreme 
enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and  ansmia." 

We  have  ourselves  failed  to  discover  the  parasite  in  spleen  pimctures 
from  several  likely  patients  in  Formosa. 

Kala-azar  is  reported  from  the  following  provinces  and  stations. 
(The  reports  are  by  microscopic  findings.  "Absent"  implies  failure  to 
find  the  parasite  after  repeated  examinations.) 

ChU'li,  Tien-tsin. 

Shan-tung,  Wei-hsien. 

Hu-pei,  Hankow. 

Formosa,  Tainan  (absent). 

Kiang-sif  Kiu-kiang. 

^Etiology. — The  cause  of  the  disease  is  the  presence  in  the  tissues  of 
a  body  known  as  the  Leishman-Donovan  body,  whose  exact  position  in 
the  zoological  world  is  not  yet  settled.  The  parasite  has  two  stages,  an 
intracorporeal  and  an  extracorporeal 
stage.  Its  size  as  found  in  the  body  is 
about  3/i,  a  little  less  than  half  the  diam- 
eter of  a  red  blood-cell. 

Stained  with  chromatin  staining 
dyes,  it  shows  two  masses  of  chromatin, 
a  larger  mass,  the  nucleus,  staining  well, 
but  not  so  deeply  as  a  smaller,  usually 

J     i_         J  ..V  ■  I  Fig.  -ii. — Leishman-Donovan  bodies. 

rod-shaped,    mass,    the    micronucleus    or  (Oa  Casta- s  Clinical  HmmtUohgy.) 

centrosome. 

Multiplication  in  the  body  takes  place  by  simple  fission,  the  nucleus 
and  centrosome  dividing  first.  The  parasites  are  intracellular,  and  the 
cell  is  gradually  distended  by  the  multiplication  of  these  bodies,  till  at 
length  it  bursts,  when  the  germs  attack  other  cells  of  the  tissue,  or  are 
set  free  in  the  blood. 

Outside  the  body  in  culture  media  the  cells  elongate  till  they  become 
pyriform  in  shape  and  grow  a  flagellum  from  the  micronuclear  end. 
They  also  become  slightly  mobile,  but  always  differ  from  trypanosomes 
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in  the  absence  of  an  undulating  membrane.  How  transmission  to  man 
occurs  we  have  as  yet  no  clear  proof,  but  some  evidence  has  been  given  in 
favour  of  the  bedbug  as  the  carrier  and  second  host  of  the  parasite. 

Clinical  Picture. — There  are  three  forms  of  the  disease  at  present 
known.  The  common  form  from  which  kala-azar  derives  its  name.  A 
local  form  causing  skin  lesions,  ihc  oriental  boil.  An  infantile  form, 
infantile  splenomegaly. 

Some  would  make  these  separate  diseases.  Our  knowledge  at  pres- 
ent does  not  justify  this  unnecessar>'  multiplication  of  tenns  for  what  are 
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Fig.  34.~~LcMhniftn-I>(moviLn  IjDilics,  X  looo.     Oriental  sorv.     (iteU  and  SuUm,  Hemghmg.) 


morphologically  quite  indistinguishable  parasites.  Oriental  sore  ha£ 
been  reported  once  from  Jiongkong,  but  not  in  a  Chinaman;  infantile 
splenomegaly  never  from  China,  and  we  shall  not  discuss  these  in  this 
work.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  former  is  probably  confined  to  camel- 
using  countries,  and  the  latter,  as  far  as  is  at  present  known,  to  the  north 
coast  of  Africa. 

Rala-azar  type  of  disease.  The  initial  fever  commences  usually 
with  a  rigor  and  often  with  vomiting.  Occasionally  it  is  intermittent, 
but  more  often  remittent.  It  continues  for  some  weeks,  during  which 
the  spleen  and  liver  enlarge.  The  initial  fever  is  followed  by  an  afebrile 
period,  but  as  the  disease  devt-lops  irregular  attacks  of  fever  occur,  often 
lasting  for  several  weeks,  iLSually  without  rigors  and  uninfluenced  by 
quinine,  .\fler  a  time  the  fever  ceases  to  rise  to  any  great  height,  but 
continues  with  comparatively  short  Intermissions  as  a  low  fever.  Emacia- 
tion becomes  extreme,  and  with  the  great  enlargement  of  the  liver  and 
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spleen  the  patient  presents  a  very  typical  picture  of  a  man  with  wasted 
limbs  and  very  protuberant  abdomen.  Uvdema  of  the  legs  and  ascites 
occur  in  very  late  stages.  Anaemia  is  also  a  very  marked  feature  of  the 
disease  and  with  it  an  earthy  colour  of  the  skin,  the  skin  itself  being  rough 
and  ill  nourished.  Epislaxis  and  bleeding  gums  are  common.  The 
tongue  remains  clean  and  the  a[>pe[iie  may  be  good.  The  course  of  the 
disease  is  some  one  or  two  years,  and  in  about  96  per  cent,  of  the  cases  it 
ends  fatally,  though  usually  from  some  intercurrent  affection,  especially 
dysentery.  The  anaemia,  while  very  marked,  is  not  Hccom[»anied,  as  a 
rule,  by  any  great  diminution  of  red  cells;  there  is.  however,  a  marked 
decrease  in  the  while  cells  to  about  1,000  to  2,000  or  even  less  per  cu?>ic 
millimeter.  This  Icucopenia,  though  applying  to  all  the  white  cells,  affects 
especially  the  polymorphonuclear  cells,  so  that  there  is  a  relative  increase 
of  lymphocytes,  especially  large  mononuclear  cells. 

Diagnosis. ^The  diagnosis  can  only  certainly  be  made  by  the  dift- 
covery  of  the  parasite.  There  is  at  least  one  disease  common  in  some 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions  from  which  the  diagnosis  is  impossible  by 
any  other  means.  This  disease  also  consists  in  a  progressive  enlarge- 
racnl  of  liver  and  spleen  with  cedema  and  ascites  in  the  later  stages.  The 
cause  of  it  is  still  unknown.  The  only  other  diseases  likely  to  be  con- 
founded arc  chronic  subtertian  malaria,  where  the  blood  examination  and 
the  results  of  treatment  soon  show  the  true  nature  of  the  case,  and  malig- 
nant disease,  especially  sarcoma  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  commonly 
associated  with  irregular  fever. 

The  parasites  may  be  sought  for  in  the  leucocytes  of  the  circulating 
blood  in  which  they  may  be  fairly  common  in  very  advanced  cases.  They 
can  only,  however,  be  obtained  with  any  certainty  by  puncture  of  the  liver 
or  spleen.  The  liver  should  be  punctured  by  preference,  as  no  danger 
attends  this  small  operation;  bleeding  from  the  spleen  may  occur  after 
puncture,  but  we  believe  that  the  danger  of  this,  if  proper  precautions  be 
taken,  has  been  exaggerated.  The  instrument  used  should  be  a  glass 
hypodermic  syringe  with  a  fine  though  sutficienlly  long  needle.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  not  the  blood  so  much  as  a  minute  quantity 
of  the  pulp  or  the  juice  of  the  organ  that  is  required.  The  patient  should 
hold  his  breath  while  the  puncture  is  made,  and  a  firm  bandage  should  be 
applied  to  the  abdomen  after  the  puncture.  The  syringe  and  needle  must 
be  absolutely  dry— ony  trace  0/  water  causes  the  parasites  to  swell  up  and 
disappear—  ihcTcioTC,  after  boiling  the  syringe  it  should  be  washed  out 
with  absolute  alcohol,  which  should  also  he  blown  through  the  needle, 
j.nd  the  whole  Uien  warmed  to  ensure  the  complete  evaporation  of  ihc 
alcohol. 

Treatment. — No  specific  treatment  is  known.     Quinine  is  useless. 
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and  the  same  may  be  said  of  arsenic  in  all  its  forms.  The  only  hope  is  to 
place  the  patient  in  the  best  conditions  possible  as  to  nourishing  food 
and  fresh  air. 


RELAPSING  FEVER. 

{SYH.^pirillum  Fever;  Famine  Fever.) 

Relapsing  fever  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  spirochete  which  is 
present  in  the  blood  during  the  febrile  period.  In  China  the  first  micro- 
scopic report  of  relapsing  fever  was  given  by  Hill/  Pakhoi.  It  has  since 
been  reported  frequently  from  Shanghai'  and  also  from  Han-kow.* 
Apart,  however,  from  these  accurate  microscopic  reports,  epidemics  of 
relapsing  fever  have  frequently  been  described,  especially  accompanying 
outbreaks  of  famine  in  North  China. 

Relapsing  fever  is  reported  epidemically  from  the  following  provinces 
and  stations: 

Chi-li.  Tien-tsin. 

Kiang'Su.  Shanghai. 

! :  Hu-pei.  Hankow. 

Kwang-tung,  Pak-hoi. 
H<mg-k<mg. 

Etiology. — The  causa!  germ,  the  Spirochata  recurrentis,  is  a  delicate 
corkscrew-shaped  organism,  yfi  to  g/i  long  with  three  to  six  bends,  and  a 
flagellum  at  one  end.  In  fresh  blood  it  shows  very  active  twisting  move- 
ments. Whether  such  organisms  should  be  classed  under  the  protozoa 
or  bacteria  is  still  a  matter  of  question;  as,  however,  the  preponderating 
opinion  seems  in  favour  of  the  former  classification,  we  have  included 
relapsing  fever  and  yaws  in  this  chapter. 

The  parasite  is  probably  carried  in  China,  India,  and  Europe  by 
the  common  bedbug,  in  Africa  by  the  tick.  Owing  to  the  geographical 
distribution  and  to  slight  differences  in  pathological  effect,  some  would 
differentiate  the  parasite  under  three  different  names.  In  the  present 
"state  of  our  knowledge  this  is  quite  unjustifiable,  and  only  adds  to  the 
already  terrible  confusion  in  the  classification  of  the  pathogenic  protozoa. 

The  incubation  period  is  from  two  to  ten  days. 

Clinical  Picture. — The  patient  is  suddenly  seized  with  a  rigor,  giddi- 
ness, vomiting,  and  headache.  The  temperature  rises  to  105°  F.,  or  even 
to  loS*'  F.,  and  the  pulse  is  correspondingly  rapid.     The  spleen  is  enlarged, 

'  Journal  of  Tropical  Medicine,  1904,  p.  35. 

'  Shanghai  Health  Reports. 

*  London  Mission  Hospital  Reports,  1906. 
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and  jaundice  is  present,  though  this  may  vary  from  a  slight  icteric  tint 
in  the  eyes  to  a  well-marked  jaundice.  The  ton(;uc  is  heavily  coated 
and  vomiting  is  common.  The  tem]H.'raIure  remains  high  till  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day  when,  after  a  preliminary  further  rise,  it  falls  to  normal  by 
crisis,  accompanied  by  profuse  sweating  and  diarrha-a.  After  four  or 
five  days  of  apyrexia  the  temperature  again  rises,  and  a  relapse  occurs  with 
a  repetition  of  the  same  symptoms  on  a  rather  milder  scale,  as  a  rule;  a 


Fig.  55-— Spirochnm  recurrcntis.     {From  Pitfitld"!!  Baeleriotogy) 


second  relapse  follows  the  first,  and  three,  four,  five  and  even  more 
have  been  recorded.  The  later  relapses  are  usually  very  short,  from  two 
to  three  days.     Pregnant  women  almost  always  abort. 

The  mortality  is  about  6  per  cent. 

The  diagnosis  is  easily  arrived  at  by  the  blood  examination  and 
by  observation  of  the  course  of  the  temperature  chart. 

Treatment.— Praphylactic  ircalmcnl  will  consist  in  such  domestic 
cleanliness  as  will  exclude  from  the  houses  all  bugs  and  otlier  biting  para- 
sites. Medicinal  treatment  is  useless  to  control  the  disease  or  to  prevent 
relapses.  An  immunising  serum  has  been  prepared  by  immunising 
monkeys  against  ihe  disease,  and  it  seems  likely  that  this  will  eventually 
prove  a  very  successful  method  of  treatment. 


YAWS. 

Yaws  is  not  a  disease  of  China,  but,  as  in  South  China  it  is  from 
time  to  time  imjKjrted  by  cooltcs  returning  from  the  Straits  and  other 
places,  and  as  these  cases  give  rise  at  times  to  further  infections  in  their 
own  villages,  we  think  it  well  to  give  here  a  brief  description  of  the  disease. 

Etiology. — Yaws  is  very  contagious,  but  the  virus  must  reach  the 
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patient  through  a  breach  of  surface,  such  as  a  scratch  or  insect  bite  or 
preexisting  ulcer. 

No  age  and  neither  sez  is  exempt,  but  as  one  attack  protects  against 
further  infection,  the  disease  is  most  common  amongst  children.  The 
actual  causal  agent  is  a  tr>'ponema  closely  resembling  the  tryponema  of 
syphilis,  but  more  delicate;  it  is  called  the  Tryf>onetfia  pftrtnntf'. 

Clinical  Picture.  -The  incubation  period  is  about  a  month,  and 
there  arc   frequently    prodromal    symptoms,  such   as  fever,  headache, 

pains  in  the  back  and  limbs,  etc. 

The  primary  eruption  consists  in  the 
appearance  of  a  slight  papule  at  the  site 
ui  inoculation,  which  after  alxiul  a  fort- 
night ulcerates  but  soon  heuls,  leaving 
but  little  scar  to  mark  its  former  situa- 
tion. This  primary  sore  is  sometimes 
absent,  and  is  often  missed. 

The  secondary  eruption  consists  of 
small  papules  which  grow  to  (he  size  of 
a  pea.  and  by  running  together  may  be- 
come very  much  larger.  Red  at  first, 
the  skin  over  them  soon  breaks  down 
and  leaves  a  mulberry  mass  of  bleeding 
granulations,  exuding  a  sero-purulent 
tluid  which  forms  crusts  and  scabs  over 
tbe  ulcers.  The  ulcers  are  foul  smelling, 
but  not  painful,  unless  as  the  result  of 
their  special  siluiitinn.  The  papules  are 
■^fiecially  common  over  the  face  and 
round  the  anus,  and  on  the  external 
iirgans  of  generation;  the  mucous  mem- 
branes may  also  be  affected. 

The  first  eruption  is  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  relapses,  which  again  arc  preceded  by  the  prodromal  symptoms  as 
before.  The  whole  disease  may  last  from  a  month  or  two  to  as  many  years. 
Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  is  not  difEcult.  Formerly  yaws  was 
confounded  with  syphilis,  but  it  has  now  been  shown  that  both  diseases  in 
any  of  their  stages  may  occur  concurrently  in  the  samp  patient. 

Treatment.— Treatment  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  cleanli- 
ness and  potassium  iodide.  Externally,  daily  bathing  of  the  parts  and 
dressing  with  any  mild  antiseptic.  At  times  the  ulcers  will  need  to  be 
touched  with  pure  carbolic  acid  or  other  local  escharotic.  Internally, 
Ijoia'isium  iodide  in  doses  of  grs.  v  three  times  a  day. 


I-'IU.   36.— Yaws.     (J.  p.  Maxu-eil, 
VungeJtung.) 
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DISEASES  CAUSED  BY  METAZOAL  PARASITES. 

Our  geoRraphicai  limitations  happily  aliow  us  to  exclude  from  our 
studies  many  of  the  metazoal  parasites  found  in  other  jmrts  of  ihc 
gbbe;  for  example,  the  tilarial  group  as  present  in  man  is  reduced  to  a 
single  species.  Dracontiasis  appears  to  be  absent  from  China,^  as  also 
is  the  Schislosomum  hfrmaSobium.  On  the  other  hand,  China  and  the  far 
east  seem  to  be  especially  the  happy  hunting  jjround  of  almost  all  varieties 
of  intestinal  parasites  and  of  those 
affecting  the  liver.  At  least  four 
Trematodes  and  one  Schistosome 
have  been  first  reported  from  China 
and  Japan. 

The  pathogenicity  of  meta 
zoal  parasites  isvery  much  Ic^s  than 
that  of  iheirprotozoalbrt-thrLTi.aml 
it  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  judgr 
howfarthe  hostsof  these  unpleasant 
creatures  suffer  from  their  hospital 
\Vf.  We  shall  touch  on  this  matter 
under  the  headings  of  the  several 
varieties.  This  question  is  still  a 
good  deal  $ub  judUe,  and  we  slialt 
try  to  represent  it  clearly  from  both 
points  of  new. 

Before  entering,  however,  on 
the  particular  description  of  each 
parasite,  a  word  should  be  said  on 
the  preservation  of  worms  for 
further  examination.  Ourown  experience,  and  it  has  been  often  confirmed 
by  that  of  workers  at  home,  is  that  most  of  these  parasites  collected  and 
sent  home  for  examination  are  absolutely  spoilt  by  the  methods  by  which 
they  have  been  preserved.  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  glycerine, 
though  useful  for  rendering  many  of  the  worms  clearer  for  examination, 
ia  absolutely  destructive  as  a  medium  for  their  preservation.  The  method 
of  easiest  application  and  most  general  use  is  as  follows: 

'  A  case  has  hern  reportwl  hy  Sultnii  from  Hongkong, ««  curiinfi,  however,  in  att  Indian. 

I}ilh«raogis.  Allbutt  and  RollcstoD  noir  that  "Sporadk  and  ttnporlcd  cases  bare  been 
Wnuwn  in  Slianghti."  System  oj  Afed.,  Vol.  II,  Pt.  II.  p.  864.  This  was  prolublj'  in  tgot- 
'90i,  irhra  the  IndUn  utwpa  were  there,  but  ttie  rcferenre  is  not  given. 

U7 


(.\ftei  Vines.)  b.  (After  Vines.) 


f.  (E.  Uay,) 


J.  (E.  Day.) 


Vio.  3; . — Moulds  and  spores  in  ficees, 
(Giraily  mugnified.) 
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Transfer  the  living  worm  from  the  intestine  or  fa-ces  to  normal  saline 
solution  in  a  test-tube,  and  shake  vigorously*  to  remove  debris  fnim  the 
mouth  parts.  Place  in  a  Petri  dish.  Drop  into  a  pan  of  70  per  cent, 
alcohol  heated  to  just  short  of  boiling  (boil  and  then  allow  just  to  come 
off  the  boil).  This  kills  the  worm  in  an  extended  position.  Store  in 
cold  70  per  cent,  alcohol. 

The  Chinese  hold  many  peculiar  notions  on  the  subject  of  pathol- 
ogy, and  there  are  none  more  peculiar  than  those  on  ihc  subject  of  worms. 
We  give  here  an  extract  from  a  rejiorl  of  Dudgeon,  of  Pekln,  from  the 
Customs  Medical  Reports.' 


c- 


.«- 


r-:.6\ 


Fid.  j8. — Vkccs:  a,  Muscle  fibres;  b,  tendon;  c,  rpithclial  cclli;  d.  leuoocytes;  e~i,  vuHous 
fonns  of  plant-celts,  amun^  which  everywhere  Larj»c  numbers  y(  bacteria  (i)  arc  scattered; 
lielwecn  h  anil  h  ate  ycii&t-cclU,  k,  ammimiomagitr^iuni  }>hosphal«.     (Landoi'i  fhyiiology.)'^ 


"The  Great  Herbal  statt-s  thai  there  arc  uine  sorts  of  wurms  that  infest  the  human 
body.  The  first,  called  the  Ku  worm,  is  in  length  4  fen,  and  is  the  chief  of  his  class; 
the  second  is  called  Yu,  and  measure*  from  5  lo  6  inches.  The  presence  of  this  worm 
gives  pain  above  and  below,  atid  the  patient  has  frequent  inclinations  to  spit  saliva 
or  water.  This  one.  if  il  injures  the  heart,  causes  death.  The  third  is  a  little  worm 
not  qaite  an  inch  lonj;,  with  small  head  and  large  procrcativr  powtrs;  thp  subject  of 
this  worm  is  langirid  and  weak,  has  no  animal  spirits,  and  his  back  and  limbs  arc 
feeble.  When  it  prows  to  the  len^h  of  a  foot  it  is  dangerous.  The  fourth  is 
called  the  dcsh  w'orm,  il  resembles  rotten  apricots,  and  the  subject  of  it  sighs  and 
is  dull.  The  next  is  called  the  lung  worm  and  resembles  a  silkworm,  and  a 
person  possessed  of  it  rouphs  and  ultimately  begets  phthisis.  The  siith  is  the 
stomach  worm,  and  it  resembles  a  frog,  and  there  is  nausea,  relcJiing,  and  vomit- 
ing with  it.  The  seventh  is  called  the  weak  or  ilia phragma tic  worm,  and  it  is 
like  the  ridges  of  &  pumpkin,  and  the  subject  of  il  spits  u  great  deal.  The 
eighth  is  the  red  worm  like  raw  flesh,  and  with  it  there  is  noise  in  the  bowels 
when  it  moves.  The  ninth  variety  is  the  Jao,  small  and  hke  the  vegetable  worm. 
It  is  found  in  the  large  bowels,  and  causes  leprosy,  itch,  piles,  fistula,  tabes,  tooth 
ache.    All  the  above  worms  reside  in  the  stomach  and  lx>wcls,  and  if  a  pcriwn  is 

'  In  the  caxc  nf  Cc&Iodcs  Ihc  shakini;  must  be  more  gentle,  or  the  segments  will  be  sepa- 
rated. 

'  Imp.  Customi  Med.  Reports,  1875,  Vol.  I,  p.  33. 


Fn.  jjQ. — Egp  of  famnaa 


JftmiiMk 


tfOu  UtdkalSamea.") 


t,  Eig  at  Pan^ooimus  wrstcniunai,  from  nnilani  a(  man;  aa,  cgy  o(  Faaciols  nugna;  h, 

bKooMknum,  mm  uc  urine  of  nun:  d,  iF,  i",  egg»  of  Oxyuris  vcmut^uUns,  taken  frfim  the 
utcrai  oi  female  wonn;  if"',  >atnr  in  sta^  from  human  feces;  id,  egs  of  KchinoTfaynchui  gifas; 
e.  CBB  o<  FaKiob  bepalka:/,  c^  of  Opistborcfau  fetineu*;  j/,  oSSmc  otrfgot  0(nstboniiu 
novctca;  ;,  ej^  of  OpisUmrdus  MnentM;  k,  m  of  r>ic]t>ooFUuin  lanccolaium  (Ulenil  aspect); 
A',  the  tame  in  surlace  %iew;  i.  egg  fli  Hetcro^yca  betCTophye*:  ik,  egg  of  IHbothriocephalttft 
laius;  k*,  the  ume  with  i>|«Tculum  opening:  I.  en  '^  Diplngonupunu  grsndis,  taken  iiom  the 
ulcfiu;  ai.  ^g  oC  LHm&dium  caidoom:  h,  cg^  of  Ujrmaiokpis  Dana;  «,  «gg  of  Hymeoolepis 
Anlmta.  rbog^lad  lorm;  tf*.  Ibc  hudc.  not  rlongattd :  *,  «gg  a<  Tenia  solium,  without  extcmal 
MOBbcaiM;  ff,  tbe  tame  wllb  extrnul  membrane,  q,  £gg^  Tenia  sa^naia,  without  extenial 
membrane;  f*.  mattnv  egg  of  Tenia  lanoata;  r,  c^  ofTciaa  africazia:  s.  egg  of  Teida  ooo- 
fina;/,  eggcaStnMgyloiae>iatestinalU,iirom  human  feces;  m,  eggof  Tncbocrpnahuttichiuiil, 
ai  in  bnnian  fecei;  «'.  same  from  utenu;  v,  outiiae  of  qrg  ^StxoncjrkKi  subtifit:  w.  egg  of 
Aok/kHtoaoa  dttodenaie.  cleava^  well  ulv^nccd:  x.  x',  ir,sf",  ^g  S  Necatoc  uaericaani, 
from  tnnnan  tecei  and  with  bq^ntitng  cleavage:  y,  egg  of  Atcam  himbricoides  f lom  buman 
fiK«%  leeo  in  surface  aspect ;/,  Mme  unfcrtiued;  jr",  nmc  as  7  in  optical  iectian;t,  eggof 
AKamcam. 
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of  good  constilutton  no  injury  is  to  be  feared,  but  if  a  person  be  weak,  any  disease 
may  arise.  The  corpse  womi  lives  la  a  person  as  long  as  he  lives,  when  the  pcnon 
dies  it  aW>  dies.  It  is  the  greatest  enemy  of  man,  and  resembles  the  tail  of  a  dog  and 
a  }ionK.-,urtbin  tendon,  and  lives  under  the  skin,  is  three  inches  long  and  has  a  head  and 
tail.  When  a  person  takes  medicine  this  wonn  must  first  be  destroyed,  otherwise  the 
medicines  will  be  inefficacious.     Lumps  in  the  abdomen  turn  ultitnateiy  into  worms." 

J.  Wonns  Inhabiting  the  Lungs.  Paragonimus  Westermani. ' 
A  trcmatnde  worm  found  in  the  lungs  of  the  inhabitants  of  certain 
localities  in  Formosa,  Korea,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines.  Cases  have  been 
reported  from  South  China,  but  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence,  and 
considering  the  relations  of  that  region  with  Formosa,  we  Incline  to  believe 
that  these  cases  must  have  arisen  from  association  with  Forraosan  patients. 
Paragonimus  xvesUrmani  is  reported  from  the  following  provinces 
and  stations:  ^| 

Korea:     Chc-mul-po  (abundant);  Seoul  (abundant).  ^" 

Formosa:     Northern  end,  villages  inland  from  Tainan  (abundant). 
Fokien:    Fu-chau  (rare);  Amoy  (rare);  Chang-pu  (rare).  H 

The  worm  was  first  described  by  Manson  from  a  specimen  of  Ringer*s 
from  North  Formosa. 

This  parasite  is  the  cause  of  a  disease  known  as  endemic  h£emop- 
tysis,  an  extremely  common  but  not  very  serious  ailment  in  the  regions 
where  the  worm  is  found.  Indeed  it  would  seem  in  some  of  the  villages 
in  Central  Formosa  iIk-  large  majority  of  Ihc  inhabitants  harbdur  the 
parasite. 


Fig.  40. — faiajjuntmuskclltcotti  (life  size).  A  Ilukefuuntl  in  (he  lunj^Mff  tHKsin  America, 
probably  identical  with  V.  weatcrroaani.  Spctimen  sent  bv  II.  B.  Ward,  I'niwraly  of 
Nebraska.     {Pht4f>  by  Jcjcrys.'i 


Symptoms. — The  hosts  of  the  parasites  suffer  from  a  chronic  form 
of  cough,  often  very  slight  and  giving,  as  a  rule,  few  if  any  physical  signs. 
The  cough  is  often  accomjianied  by  a  Utile  blood-stained  sputum  of  the 
rusty  brown  pneumonic  type — not  in  the  least  resembling  the  blood- 
stained sputum  of  tuberculous  ha;mopt)'sis,  except  it  be  the  sputum  of  a 

'  For  Hit;  relative  position  of  this  and  the  other  worms  in  the  natural  order  of  llclminlhn 
jwc  the  iMbie  ai  ihe  end  of  ihe  cbaptcr. 


PABAsiTEs  or  no:  cuicuxation. 
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padent  some  days  after  a  haemoptysis  has  ceased.  I'he  sputum  of  the 
patient  is  by  no  means  always  stained  with  blood,  there  may  be  weeks  or 
months  with  no  trace  of  blood,  as  in  the  case  of  one  of  our  hospital  assist- 
ants, but  none  the  less  the  ovum  of  the  worm  is  always  easily  demon- 
strated in  the  sputum  by  spreading  a  little  of  it  on  a  slide  and  examining 
with  the  low  power  of  the  microscope.  The  disease  is  essentially  of  a 
chronic  nature  and  does  not,  as  a  rule,  seriously  affect  the  health  of  the  host. 
Exceptions  to  this  rule  occur,  however,  though  not  with  great  frequency. 


^ 


l'"ic.  41. — PankKonimuK  uc^rrmanni  (vcnlnil  view);  loXl.  A,  Oral  sucker;  B,  oeca; 
/).  kceUbulutn;  £,  gcniul  pore;  I',  uterus;  ii,  ustMy;  U,  vtUvXts;  I,  vilelline  glands;  K,  cxcrC' 
tofy  canal;  £.,  excrclury  pore.     {Tyson  afttr  Branm.) 


Attacks  of  severe  hemoptysis  are  the  commonest  serious  complication.  In 
the  case  referred  to  before  we  have  seen  a  hemoptysis  of  about  a  pint  of 
fresh  blood  suddenly  occur,  but  such  attacks  are  very  rare;  moderate  ones 
of  this  nature  are  more  commun.  The  worms  at  times  are  said  to  wander 
from  their  normal  habitat  and  have  been  found  in  the  brain,  scrotum, 
orbit,  etc.  Pulmonary  phthisis  sometimes  occurs  in  a  patient  suffering 
from  endemic  hemoptysis,  hut  not,  in  our  experience,  with  greater  fre- 
quency than  in  the  rest  of  the  pnpulalion. 


;  I 
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Pathological  Anatomy. — The  mature  worms  live  in  burrows  witl 
thick  connective-tissue  walls  under  the  pleura,  and  near  the  surface  of  th( 
lung.  These  burrows  connect  with  the  bronchi  through  the  capillar} 
bronchial  tubes  and,  discharging  their  ova-containing  secretion  into  thf 
former,  excite  the  cough  and  expectoration. 

Description  of  the  Parasite. — The  mature  worm  is  roughly  th< 
size  and  shape  of  a  large  pea;  it  measures  about  8  to  10  mm.  in  lengtt 
and  4  to  6  mm.  in  breadth.  The  small  oval  sucker  is  close  to  the  anterioi 
edge  of  the  body,  the  larger  ventral  sucker  being  just  anterior  to  th« 
middle  of  the  body.  The  intestinal  canals  reach  to  the  extreme  posterioi 
end  of  the  worm  and  run  a  somewhat  wavy  course.  The  teste; 
are  small,  branched,  and  laterally  disposed.  The  ovary  is  branchec 
and  is  placed  slightly  behind  and  to  one  side  of  the  ventral  sucker.  The 
uterus  is  short  and  folded  on  itself.  The  genital  pore  is  close  to  the  pos 
terior  edge  of  the  ventral  sucker.  The  yolk  glands  are  marginal  anc 
'  large.     The  excretory  vesicle  is  narrow  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  th< 

body.  The  ova  are  large,  80  to  loofi  in  length  by  40  to  60/1  in  breadth 
■  ,i  are  of  a  yellowish  colour,  with  a  very  well  marked  operculum  and  very 

distinct  nucleus.  Kept  in  fresh  water,  in  about  a  month  a  ciliated  myra- 
cidium  develops  and,  escaping  from  the  shell,  swims  freely  in  the  water, 
We  do  not  as  yet  know  how  the  larva  ^gain  reaches  man,  but  pfobabl} 
through  a  snail  or  fresh-water  mollusk. 

2.  Parasites  of  the  Circulatory  and  Lymphatic  Systems. 

Filaria  Bancrofti  (Syn. — F.  Sanguinis  Haminis). 

The  only  filaria  as  yet  known  to  be  parasitic  to  man  in  China  is  the 
Filaria  bancrofti. 

The  distribution  of  this  parasite  is  rather  diflScult  to  find  out.  II 
would  appear  to  be  common  along  the  coast  of  South  and  Central  China; 
especially  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  reaching  from  Canton  in  the  south 
to  Shanghai  in  the  north;  it  is  not  reported,  however,  as  extending  inland 
except  along  the  valley  of  the  Yangtse. 

The  distribution  of  the  disease  is  in  some  cases  very  peculiar,  and 
not  at  all  easy  of  explanation.  For  example,  while  it  appears  to  be  most 
prevalent  in  coast  regions,  islands  such  as  Hainan  and  Formosa  are  lefl 
practically  untouched. 

The  incidence,  too,  of  the  disease  seems  very  irregular  even  in  the 
regions  most  aflfected.  In  regard  to  South  Fokien,  for  instance,  Mansor 
\]  estimated  the  incidence  in  Amoy  at  about  10  per  cent.     J.  P.  Maxwell,' 

in  Changpoo  found  25  per  cent,  of  infected  individuals  among  the  general 
population,  while  2.4  per  cent,  of  his  patients  came  to  the  hospital  on  ac- 
count of  diseases  caused  by  the  parasite.     In  Yung-chun  in  the  same 

>  FilariasEs  in  S.  Fokien,  pp.  ii,  12. 
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ocrais  in  tbc  tbondc  or  pfrilono 
cavity  it  jBsf  Iml  to  senoos  coo 
pBratinws  or  a  faal  isaoe. 

5.  Varicose  Groin  GUnds.- 
Thesc  may  exist  alooe.  or  associate 
with  hrnph  sodcbb,  or  eve 
chyluiia.  TfaeT-  are  very  ch«iartn 
L-tic  in  appearance  and  touch,  a  so4 
and  somewhat  elastk  lobnkted  mas 
in  one  or  both  graais.  Sldn  naCun 
and  movable  over  the  swelling 
Tbcy  become  larger,  tenser,  ani 
more  painful  with  the  attacks  c 
elcphantoid  fever.  A  faypodermi 
needle  withdraws  rapidly  coagtUatin 
l)-niph.  usually  containing  micrc 
hiarise. 

4.  Lymph  Scrotum. — In  thi 
the  scrotum  is  slightly  enlarged,  ver 
much  more  rugose  than  usual,  ani 
(rum  time  lo  lime  having  on  its  sui 
face  small  blisters,  which  bursting 
discharge  large  quantities  of  milky  o 
•trawcoloti red  rapidly  coagulating  lymph.  Usually  this  and  the  patient' 
bUxHl  contain  micro-ftlarix.  \'3ricosc  groin  glands  are  a  frcqucnl  accom 
pantmcnt  and  there  it  a  common  tendency  for  the  lymph  scruium  to  pas 
into  a  iruc:  t-h^phantiaMifl  scroti. 

V  Chyltiria.-  'I  lii»  curious  condition,  namely  the  {mssing  of  milk; 
and  rapidly  coagulating  urine,  depends  on  the  rupture  of  a  lymph  vari: 
In  llie  widl  of  the  liladder.  Retention  of  urine  from  the  formation  o 
cliylouH  cou^ula  is  Homelimes  very  troublesome. 

6,  Elephantiasis.  -In  75  per  cent,  of  cases  (Manson)  the  lowe; 
eilrrmilitit,  one  or  both  are  affected,  either  alone  or  in  association  wit! 
diKi'iine  of  the  scrotum  i»r  other  parts. 

The  didcasc  commences  with  regular  attacks  of  elcphantoid  fc 


i     ,  ..     ^  .  'A  twih  leg*. 
<."in)«rr  IImt   mm  t4  Utc  Icp   with  the 
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with  lymphangitis,  and  each  attack  leads  to  increase  in  the  permanent 
thickness. 

Pathological  Condition.— The  most  noticeable  symptom  is  of 
course  the  great  increase  in  the  pari  affected.  At  times  this  may  be  enor- 
mous, one  leg  may  increase  to  many  limes  its  natural  size,  while  an 
elephantoid  scrotum  has  been  remo^cH  weighing  224  pounds.  Such 
enlargement  is  mainly  due  to  an  increase  of  the  fibrous  stroma  of  the  cuta- 


Fic.  43. — ElepI1IlnliaHi^  of  the  Irg.  wttli  (.-ongrnitul  Uit>]M-».     Circuiaterencc  35  inchm.     Am- 
jjmaU<in  juM  Ijclow  ilic  hip-joioi.     Recovery,     (/i.  B.  Tayiar,  Anking.) 

neous  and  sulKutaneous  tissues.  The  skin  itself  is  very  ctarsc  and  hy- 
pertrophied,  and  ixrtwcen  it  and  the  muscles  is  a  thick  layer  uf  yellowish 
sodden  connective  tissue.  The  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  arc  greatly 
dilated.  Hair  is  coarse  and  scanty.  Xails  greatly  deformed.  The 
limb  pits  little,  if  at  all,  on  pressure.  Treatment  of  these  conditions  will 
be  dealt  with  separately. 

Fever  and  Lymphangitis. — No  treatment  has  any  effect  on  the 
fever,  and  symptomatic  treatment  only  should  be  given;  at  the  same 
time  it  is,  of  course,  essential  to  exclude  a  concurrent  malaria.     The 
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lymphangitis  should  be  treated  by  rest  in  bed,  elevadon  of  the  part,  and 
the  application  of  lead  and  opium  lolion,  followed  by  firm  l>andaging 
when  all  ihc  inflammation  has  disappeared.  ^ 

Abscess  should  of  course  be  treated  by  early  surgical  measures.     V 

Varicose  Groin  Glands. — A  good  deal  of  difference  still  exists  about 
the  treatment  of  lymph  glands.  Manson  recommends  that  they  should 
be  let  alone,  unless  causing  an  incapacitating  amount  of  discomfort, 
and  this  is  probably  the  best  advice  at  present.  The  objections  to  re- 
moval are  that  it  may  be  followed  by  lymphorrhagia.  by  chyluria,  or  by 
elephantiasis  in  one  or  both  legs.  Further,  unless  great  care  is  taken 
over  the  aseptic  precautions,  septic  lymphangitis  may  readily  occur  and 
has  frequently  proved  fatal  in  such  cases.  It  must,  how^ever,  be  added 
that  some  of  the  best-known  and  most  experienced  tropical  surgeons 
advocate  routine  surgical  treatment  for  this  condition. 

Lymph  Scrotum.  The  treatment  for  this  troublesome  condition 
is  strict  cleanliness  to  avoid  further  attacks  of  inflammation,  while  the 
scrotum  should  be  kept  powdered  and  suspended.  If  a  debilitating  lym- 
phorrhagia is  constant,  excision  may  be  practised.  The  operation  is  quite 
simple,  but  care  should  be  taken  to  remove  all  the  diseased  tissues.  The 
same  dangers  mentioned  under  varicose  groin  glands  attend  this  operation. 

Chyluria. — No  drug  has  any  effect  on  this  condition,  but  the  trouble 
raay  be  diminished  and  often  for  a  time  arreslt-d  by  confinement  to  be)i, 
with  elevation  of  the  pelvis.  fl 

Elephantiasis. — No  medicinal  treatment  is  of  any  use.  In  early 
cases  a  good  deal  may  be  accomplished  by  massage  and  bandaging,  with 
elevation  of  the  affected  part,  but  in  later  stages  only  surgical  measures 
are  of  any  avail.  ■! 

With  regard  to  the  leg  many  ofjirrations  have  been  suggested,  but 
none  have  stood  the  test  of  time.  'Of  the  ordinar)-  operations,  perhaps 
the  best  is  the  plan  used  by  C'astellani,  of  periodic  injections  of  fibrolysin 
with  bandaging  followed  by  removal  of  redundant  skin.  Remarkable 
results  have  thus  been  ubtaint-d;  but  the  very  serious  abjection  to  the 
treatment  for  ordinary  use  in  ('hina  is  the  great  length  of  time  for  which 
the  patient  must  be  under  treatment  in  hospital. 

A  new  treatment  which  owes  its  origin  to  Sampson  Handley,  suggests 
the  possibility  of  great  alleviation,  but  of  course  has  yet  to  stand  the  test 
of  time.  It  consists  in  what  the  author  calls  lymphangioplasty,  the  idea 
being  to  create  new  lymphatic  channfls  to  take  the  place  of  those  already 
blocked.  This  he  docs  by  introducing  a  number  of  long  thick  silk 
threads  the  whole  length  of  the  leg,  and  terminating  in  the  buttock  above 
the  diseased  part;  the  limb  is  supported  for  some  lime  and  well  bandaged. 
Handley*s  first  o|xTatinn  on  an  elephantoid  leg  was  a  failure,  owing  to  a 
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diplococcus  organism  present  in  the  lymph  of  the  leg.  and  ii  was  not 
rill  this  had  been  rendered  sterile  by  a  vaccine  that  the  second  operation 
proved  a  success.  Handley  showed  the  case  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  London  Society  of  Tropical  Medicine,  and  those  who  saw  the  result 
were  greatly  impressed  by  the  success  of  the  operation. 

Elephantiasis  of  breast  or  vulva  can  usually  he  dealt  with  by  a 
ample  surgical  oiHTation. 

Elephantiasis  of  scrotum  invoUing  the  largest  solid  tumours  ever 
met  with  needs  a  special  paragraph. 

In  cases  of  large  tumours,  the 
patient  should  rrst  in  bed  for  a  day 
or  two  before  the  operation,  with  ihc 
growth  sus|>ended  and  elevated  and 
a  firm  bandage  round  it,  to  reduce  it 
as  far  as  possible  in  size,  and  todrain 
it  of  blocxl.  At  the  time  of  opera 
tion  a  rubber  tourniquet  is  passed 
round  the  neck  of  the  tumour,  over 
and  across  the  pelvis.  The  testes 
and  cords  a«  first  dissected  out 
through  vertical  incisions  and  the 
penis  then  similarly  treated.  Lateral 
flaps,  if  these  can  be  secured  free  of 
disease,  are  dissected  up,  and  ihc- 
mass  then  removed,  open  vessel;^ 
being  packed  u])  as  far  as  possible 
on  section.  Flaps,  if  none  can  be 
left  on  removal  of  the  scrotum,  arc 
.obtained  from  the  thighs. 

In  connection  with  the  subject 
of  elephantiasis  of  the  Umbs  and 


t'w-  4-1 .— Elephantiasis  of  the  xrotum. 
{By  We  Kwmttg  Zien,  SktHghai.) 


genitals.  Jcffcr>-s  of  Shanghai  writes  for  us  as  follow.s: 

Elephantiasis  of  Legs.— It  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  fi:v\  that  am- 
putation is  still  almost  ihe  only  form  of  complete  relief  from  this  affection 
— amputation  being,  in  our  opinion,  a  sign  of  defeat.  A  couple  of  prac- 
tical points  in  the  handling  of  these  legs,  which  often  submit  themselves 
for  treatment,  are  the  following: 

Amputation  is  rarely,  if  ever,  advisable  in  those  dependant  on  la- 
bour for  their  daily  bread.  It  is  seldom  that  an  elephantoid  leg  is  less 
useful  than  a  stump,  or  even  a  fairly  good  artificial  leg,  which  latter  is 
(usually,  at  any  rate)  beyond  the  means  of  the  patient.  In  the  well- 
to-do,  however,  or  those  of  sedentary  or  no  occupation,  amputation 
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may   be    advisable  and  a  finely  fitting  artificial  leg  preferable  to 
diseased  one. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  the  utmost  relief,  and  considerabl 
delay  in  progress,  may  be  attained  by  constantly  wearing  a  well  fitting 
elastic  slocking,  or  a  cheaper  clastic,  celluJar,  or  fiannel  bandage,  the 
result  being  diminution  in  size  and  tension,  and  therefore  in  weight, 
and  a  relaxation  of  the  skin  with  better  circulation.  The  argument  is 
the  same  as  for  varicose  congestions.     The  only  way  to  cure  an  ulcer  is 

to  put  the  patient  to  bed,  elef 

vatc  the  part  and  bandage  it. 

There     arc     few     elephantoid 

ulcers  so  large  that  they  will  not 

respond  to  this  treatment,  none 

so  small  that  they  will  gel  well 

without  it.     The  same  is  largely 

true   of  all  chronic  congestive 

ulcerations,    but    of    none    so 

much  so  as  of  this  variety. 

V>VV3  When  the  whole  leg  is  not 

involved,  occasionally  a  tumour 

hangs    from  some  part  of  it, 

^^      usually  the  inner  aspect  of  the 

*}  ^H     upper  thigh  (Tig.  40).     These 

arc  not  scrotal  tumours,  or  labial 

tumours,  and  we  do  not  know 

their  distinctive  causation. 

They  are  true  elephantiasis.     Jj 

The  subject  of  elephan- 
tiasis of  the  scrotimi  is  an 
old  and  much-thrashed-out 
one.  The  operations  are  satis- 
factory, both  from  the  point  of 
xiew  of  the  surgeon  and  of  the 
patient.  These  tumours  are  not  common  in  Shanghai  district.  The 
most  prolific  source  wc  have  ever  heard  of  for  them  is  Tsingkiangpu 
(Kiangsu).  L.  T.  Morgan  tells  us  he  has  ojterated  numbers  of  limes 
(I  think  he  said  seventeen)  for  this  condition  in  a  very  short  term  of 
senice.  One  recommendation  we  have  to  make;  that  is,  in  case  it  is 
necessary  to  remove  the  wluile  <K:rotum  In  order  to  gel  rid  of  the  disease, 
the  testicles  may  be  safely  placed  in  the  luose  tissue  in  the  lateral  as|xrct 
of  each  thigh,  a  pocket  being  stretched  for  the  purpose.  This  is  not  by 
any  means  always  indicated,  but  there  arc  times  when  the  condition 


In;.   .i\  ^Klciihitfiiiaws  rcaciv  lor  atiiputitiiur. 
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of  the  skin  and  the  desire  to  avert  a  recurrence  demands  complete 
removal  of  the  scrota]  covering. 

Vulvar  Elephantiasis. — A  year  ago  A.  M.  Myers,  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth's Hospital,  Slian^hai,  gave  us  for  our  museum  two  excellfnl  spcri- 
mens,  right  and  left  labia  majora,  one  being  an  inch  longer  than  the 
other,  both  almost  ]»edunculated  and  with  ease  removed  by  operation. 
They  were  somewhat  cystic  at  their  base,  and  the  wounds  were  slow  in  heal- 
ing. This  is,  we  believe,  the  commonest  of  the  three  vulvar  conditions. 
Elephantiasis  clitoris  we  have  not 
seen,  and  it  must  at  any  rate  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  simple  hyper- 
trophy. 

The  case  in  the  photograph  is  that 
of  elephantiasis  labia  minora  (Fig.  48), 
as  can  be  easily  seen  in  ii.  where  the 
tumour  is  raised,  showing  the  develop- 
ment from  the  lesser  lips  anrl  its  origin 
internal  lo  the  greater.  The  upper 
photograph  shows  the  condition  in  its 
more  normal  position,  which  the 
imlient  described  as  **  closed  " — it 
being  necessary  to  raise  the  tumour 
for  each  act  of  micturition.  There 
was  an  ulcerated  groove  through  its 
centre,  and  union  anteriorly  between 
the  two  parts.  The  clitoris  was  not 
involved.  There  were  considerable 
scar  tissue  and  other  signs  of  old 
ulcers,  due  probably  to  the  dril)b]ing  Fto.  46— Elq>han(uis»  of  the  inner  aspect  of 

,  .  ,         ,  ,      .  the  ChiKh.     (By  ff.  W.  BMme.Skdnekai.) 

of   urme   and   other   poor    dramage. 

The  utmost  relief  and  satisfaction  (o  the  patient  was  experienced  from 
the  simple  operation  of  removal.  The  wound  hcaletl  promptly  and  left 
a  remarkably  normal-looking  vulva.  The  tumour  weighed  about  half 
a  pound — was  not  so  large  as  the  combined  weight  of  Myers'  tumour, 
and  somewhat  softer  in  consistency,  though  this  was  possibly  due  to  ppst- 
opcrarive  change  in  the  case  of  Myers'  specimens. 

Elephantiasis  of  the  foreskin  alone  is  fairly  frequent  and  readily 
responds  to  operative  treatment.  We  believe  that  some  cases  of  ele- 
phantiasis of  the  scrotum,  so  called,  are  really  by  origin  of  the  foreskin, 
as  in  a  most  interesting  report  of  John  D.  Thomson  of  Hankow. 

These  latter  conditions  all  militate  against  the  possibility  of  procrea- 
tion but  only  until  such  time  as  surgical  relief  is  obtained.     Cases  of 
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exaggerated  scrotal    elephantiasis  report  themselves  successful  falhere 
after  operation,  and  those  of  the  other  two  varieties  each  successful  accord^ 
ing  to  his  or  her  nature.  ^| 

Characters  of  the  Filaria  Bancroft!.  -The  parent  worms  live 
togclhur  in  the  lymphatics  of  the  trunk,  or  extremities,  most  frequenlly  in 
pairs,  bul  sometimes  six  or  more  logelhcr.  'I'hey  appear  like  long  white 
hairs,  the  females  about  80  by  .2  mm.,  the  males  about  40  by  .1  mm. 
The  head  is  club-shaped  with  a    simple  terminal  mouth  and  the  t^^ 


I'lr-..    1;       l-^li.'|>li.wili;iMs  'i(  l.ilii.i  tiiiijon*.      (By  .1.  .1/.   Uyr-ri,  ^h.uj^h<ii  ) 

blunt  and  curved  up  in  both  sexes.  The  body  of  the  female  is  occupied" 
throughout  almost  the  whole  of  its  extent  by  the  uterus  packed  wiih 
eggs,  the  vagina  opening  about  r  mm.  behind  the  fnouth.  The  male  is 
said  to  have  ih/ce  pairs  of  pre  anal  and  three  pairs  of  post  anal  papillae  and 
has  two  unequal  spicules.  Discharginj*  their  young  into  the  lymph 
stream,  these  are  rapidly  carried  into  the  general  circulation,  where  they 
are  found  at  night  under  the  name  of  Micro jUaria  bancrofti  (noi.'uma). 
These  micro- tllariie  arc  very  easily  demonstrated  in  the  fresh  blotKl,  and 
may  be  very  satisfactorily  stained  as  permanent  preparations.  This 
little  eel-like  worm,  forcing  its  way  through  the  masses  uf  blood -rorpusclies, 
is  about  3  mm.  long  by  .008  broad.  When  stained  it  shows  the  following 
rharacterislics:    a  blunt  head  and  sharp  tail;  a  sheath  which  is  too  long, 
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for  the  worm,  and  so  may  be  seen  empty  and  collapsed  at  head  or  tail;  a 
nuclear  core  consisting  of  well-marked  granules  passinj;  down  almost  the 
whole  length  of  the  body,  the  arrangement  of  which  assists  in  the  diflcr- 
ential  diagnosis  of  the  diflferent  kinds  of  microfilarise,  and  a  break  in  this 


Fig.  4i>.-7-I'[cpuii:il  elephonlia&lt.  {By  XI.  Stacketak.  Jr.,  FoacJiaw.) 
Elephantoid  (irowin  on  FrnU  B«gan  sixteen  yean  ago.  a.  the  ilose  'if  but  yew  pain 
started  in  the  [>i>Hterior  ujrface  of  the  tumour,  ilue  piLioably  tn  the  urine  furting  a  passage  in 
thai  pouiion.  The  scrotum  wa;  bjt  sti){htlv  ttdcctei  with  the  diwas:.  After  am|)Ulaiifm  1 
imind  the  i;lan«  and  |>repui  e  i(uilF  normal.  The  t  a^e  i'«  inteic^ling  in  showing  the  tumour 
aboosl  coiL&ncd  to  the  penis.  The  amputated  portion  weighed  two  pounds.  IHIaric  were 
seen  in  the  blood. 

core  about  one-third  of  the  distance  from  the  head  where  a  clear  V-spot, 
the  excretory  vesicle,  exists. 

Ifocturnal  Periodicity. — As  has  already  been  mentioned,  the  micro- 
filarisB  can  only  be  found  in  the  peripheral  blood  at  night.  Why  ?  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  the  micro-liiariie  are  seen  verj"  nirely  in  the  per- 


Fig.  $i. — Showing  The  chatiKCs  in  the  «hApe  of  the  Filaria  noctuma  during  the  period  of 
half  An  hfiur.  {Da  Co\ta'i  CUnietJ Hamaloiogy.)  The  sketches,  made  at  two-minute  intervals 
»ll  rc|jnr»ent  the  lamc  jiamwle. 
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ipheral  blood  during  the  daytime  and  never  in  any  numbers.  About  5  or 
6  P.  M.  they  begin  to  enter  ihe  peripheral  stream,  increasing  rapidly  In 
numbers  till  a  maximuqi  is  reached  about  midnight;  from  that  time  the 
numbers  decline  till,  about  8  or  g  a.  m.,  they  again  disappear  from  the 
peripheral  blood.  If  the  patient  keeps  awake  through  the  night  and 
sleeps  by  day  thLs  process  is  reversed.  No  reasonable  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon  has  yet  been  advanced.  Manson  has  shown  that  when 
absent  from  the  peripheral  circulation  the  embryos  may  he  found  in 
enormous  numbers  in  the  lungs  and  large  arteries.  They  are  absent, 
however,  from  the  other  viscera,  such  as  Ihe  liver  and  spleen. 

The  Method  of  Filarial  Infectioii.--As  in  the  case  of  malaria,  we 
feel  we  are  not  called  on  here  to  enter  into  the  question  of  mosquito  con- 
veyance. Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  fact  of  the  development  of  the  filariit 
in  certain  species  of  mosquito  (f.g.>  Culex  fatigam)  can  easily  be  shown  by 
appropriate  biological  methods.  Received  with  the  patient's  blood  into 
the  mosquito's  stomach,  the  filarial  embryos  in  a  few  hours  escape  from 
their  sheath  and  penetrate  the  muscles  of  the  thoracic  wall.  In  the 
course  of  from  sixteen  to  twenty  days  in  this  position  the  embryos  acquire 
a  mouth  and  alimentary  canal  and  a  peculiar  trilobed  tail;  they  further 
increase  greatly  in  size.  Then  leaving  the  thoracic  muscle  they  eventu- 
ally find  their  way  into  the  proboscis  of  the  mosquito,  and  thence  into  the 
next  patient  that  the  mosquito  bites. 

Our  knowledge  is  thus  in  many  points  complete;  others,  however, 
still  remain  for  explanation,  as  for  example,  the  irregular  distribution  of 
the  infection,  even  in  areas  highly  infected  and  its  almost  complete  absence 
in  other  places  equally  suitable. 
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Schistosomum  Japonicum. 

The  Schistosomum  japonictmi  is  a  trematode  worm  first  described 
in  iyo4  by  Kalsurada  from  Japan,  and  independently  a  few  months  later 
by  Cattc)  from  a  Fokien  Chinese.  It  ha.s  not  since  been  described  from 
that  province. 

As  far  as  our  present  information  goes,  the  great  haunt  of  the  worm 
is  the  valley  of  the  Yangtae  river  and  its  tributarily.  .\s,  however,  this 
region  contains  some  of  our  best  antl  most  indefatigable  workers,  it  may 
be  this  alone  that  accounts  for  the  number  of  reports  of  its  presence  from 
these  districts.  The  accompanying  map  gives  an  excellent  idea  of  our 
present  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  parasite.  It  has  twice  been 
reported  from  Hongkong.  All  such  reports,  however,  from  this  em- 
porium of  trade  have  to  be  greatly  discounted  owing  to  the  fluctuating 
and  cosmopolitan  nature  of  its  inhabitants.     The  frequency  with  which 
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the  worm  appears  to  be  found  in  different  injected  districts  is  very  variable. 
The  disease  would  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  m-er  and  lake  population, 
and  considering  the  nature  of  the  cmbiTO  this  is  what  ve  should  expect. 
Wills,  Hupeh,  reports:  "S.  japoukum  is  found   in   the  lakeside 
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Fic.  52,  .4  Hnd  B. — <'«•«?  of  Sfhisliwomiiin  japunirum.  Scvcrr  infection  ^^t  ihnrc  years 
rlunliun.  0\z  very  abun  'ail  in  rtooh.  After  tapping,  a  large  mass  of  ^Innilf  fonniii|(  a 
(umiiiir  at  Vij5  at  Ihc  Iwo  fists  topcther  rouKI  l>c  felt  in  ihccarcat  region.  Liver  dullness  was 
dim'tnliihet).  After  ta|i|Mn);,  Ity  jm^hing  the  hami  well  u(i  under  ilie  ribs,  liic  li^-er  surface 
wnili)  be  felt  to  be  bossed.     Spleen  nol  enlarged. 

Age  iwcniy-tine.  The  palient  Irfi  the  hiisjiiial  a  few  dnys  ;ifler  tlie  iilmtri  wa^s  (ukrn,  and 
looked  ^s-  if  death  was  imminent.  In  ho«pit.-ii  he  wa.s  lapped  f<.>ur  tinie.s  but  the  abdomen 
filled  u{i  to  AS  ({fKLt  a  degree  within  ten  days  of  e4u:h  tappin);. 

ThU  illuAinties  what  ont  mif^ht  call  the  final  UAge  of  schistosomum  diaeaM,  wh^  the 
previously  enUiTj[cil  liver  -^irinks  with  cirrhosis.  The  only  other  pholi«  I  have  seen  published 
were  those  of  Di.  Peak's  La*e«,  but  I  tliink  they  illus(o»ied  an  earlier  Mage  of  ihe  infection 
(earlier,  or  perhaps  kss  severe).     (.Vofer,  tost  an4  phoias by  J.  A.  Tkomsm,  Hankffw.) 
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dwellers,  and  from  what  patients  say  whulc  villages  scvm  infected; 
men  often  are  fisher-folk."  flj 

JefTerys.  Shanghai,  statts:     "At  Bin^u.  twenty  miles  from  K9 
in  Chekiang,  ..S.  japonimm  is  apparently  endemic  and  a  |H*rfccl 
to  the  inha))itants." 


Pic.  53.  -  OvB  ol  Schid<»oinum   jajMrntiutii,   unilcr    luw    power,    in   juke 
peritoneal  glands  of  case  photographed  on  page  159. 

The  specimen  wa&  obtained  ]K>siin(iTlem.     Brietly  the  post-mortem  appeanuicsB 
to  OiM  CMC  as  folkws: 

I.  An  enonnousl^  tll»tcnde<l  a1>dumcn  containing  atwul  thirt)-  pints  of  chvlous  6ukl. 

3.  A  shrunken  cirrhotic  Uvcr,  touKh  and  of  n  grayiftb-pur)>le  rokir.  which  00  sei 
showed  numorouft  white  areas  of  x-arioble  size,  from  pinheaas  upward  to  atioui  as  liig 
twenly-<em  piece. 

3.  Dense  cartilagimiu^  thi  krning  of  the  walla  of  the  laige  intestine  and  wsrtjr 
jjrowths  of  iiK  mucous  mcrobran ;,  but  no  ulceration. 

4.  EnlurxcmcDi  of  all  the  peritoneal  glands,  forminf;  lane  tumour-Bke  masses  alonf 
front  '>f  the  «pine,  .and  nn  Ihr  (a^.al  refpun  a  similar  tumuiir-uke  mass  could  be  iti^tinctl] 
after  tappii^  the  subject. 

5.  Micro^copkulU-,  uva  wrre  found  abundantly  in  the  liver  and  in  the  5>critoncal  gb 
numrrous  but  not  so  abundant  in  the  submucous  layer  al  the  bowel. 

The  cirrhotic  areas  in  the  li\-cr  runuincd  numercus  scanered  ova  and  sectiont  of  1 
appeared  to  be  portions  of  the  adult  worm.  In  the  leu  cirrliotic  areas,  small  collectior 
ova.  could  be  everywhere  seen  Ijetween  the  k>bules,  as  if  the  tcnninab  of  the  portkt 
were  occluded  by  thrm. 

The  post-mortem  was  made  under  difficult  conditions  and  I  was  unable  to  matte  a  m 
for  the  adult  worms,  but  from  the  micnKcopicat  seclinns  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  true  |1 
ology  of  thediiteaw  iitan  embolic  process,  ova  constituting  ihi;  emboli.  Ccrlaiidyovaaren 
more  in  evidence  than  the  adult  worms  and  from  the  maiinrr  in  which  ibcy  arc  seen  to  k 
in  the  Icnniruts  of  the  portal  vein,  it  would  sccro  that  they  have  been  carried  Urte  bi 
upward  current  of  the  blood;  hut  the  (act  that  the  ova  arc  sni  numerous  in  the  l)-mphatic  gn 
would  lead  one  to  suppose  that  certain  of  the  adult  worms  must  be  l>'ing  in  the  lismecmnd 
in  the  reins.  Nor  would  worms  cortined  •ujlcly  to  the  radicles  of  the  |«rtal  Hens  in  the  ii 
tinea  account  for  o\-a  l>eing  til>eTaied  into  the  bowel,  for  thc«e  ova  arc  seen  in  the  stool  ■ 
earlv  sta|^  of  the  disease,  long  before  s>'mplonis  of  porta!  stass  appear.  Awiles  is  tl»c  not 
ending  fo  .til  of  these  rases,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  but  this  was  the  only  case  I  have  ever  I 
to  which  the  Buid  was  of  a  chylous  ^aiater.  I  could  not  6nd  any  evidence  of  filarir  Id 
count  fnr  this.     (Xolrf,  cmr  -ind  fihoto^  \v  .'.    I .  Thfmfitiw,  Hnnktrw) 
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Fio.  55. — Ovum  ol  AnkylostoDU  diKxicnale,  {Hy  J-  A.  Thomson,  HomJivw.)  The  two 
(licturu  arc  micn>-phologmphs  of  ScliNlr>si>muiii  and  AnchyluHtumum  ova.  TThcy  were  taken 
under  amilar  conditions  ana  illuMnile  Ihtr  rcliLtivr  ai2c&  <if  the  two  ova. 

folluwcd  by  dysenteric  symptoms  and  progressive  fnlargement  of  the 
abdomen. 

On  examination  they  are  found  to  be  emaciated  and  sencmic,  with 
protuberant  abdomen  and  frequent  diarrhoea  with  mucus  and  blood  in 
the  stools.     They  suflTer  from  irrcj^iilar  attacks  of  fever.     AH  complain  of 
11 


Fio.  C7. — Section  o(  im«Une.  showing  ova  of  Schisiosomum  iupomcum,  Xj«. 
{ByJ.B^,  Iftmgkmg.) 
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dyspeptic  symptoms,  but  the  appetite  is  good  and  the  tongue  usually 
clean. 

The  abdomen  is  found  to  be  enlarged  with  gaseous  distention  of 
the  bowels  and  usually,  not  always,  very  marked  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  and  liver  is  present,  the  latter  organ  being  either  smooth  or  rough 
and  bossy,  the  latter  being  evidently  a  more  advanced  stage  of  cirrhosis 
than  the  former.  Ascites  is  common  and  general  anasarca  may  be 
present. 


Fig.  s**-  -Ovum  oi  Sthi^iiji*  iui.:i'  inmatobium.  For  c«mparison  with  Scbistosomum 
japonicoilD  and  Schislosiirum  mansoni.  Ttii*  fKir:iiite  has  tiol  yr[  Xtrfn  refiortcd  in  China, 
and  is  probibly  nni  found  there.     {By  WilUam  Ptpptr,  PhUtidelpftia .) 

It  is  possible,  even  probable,  that  all  these  symptoms  may  be  due 
to  the  parasite  and  to  it  alone,  but  in  the  absence  of  fuller  knowledge 
on  some  of  these  points  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  disease  with  all 
these  symptoms  but  without  this  parasitic  cause  is  to  be  found  in  China. 
In  Formosa  we  vcr)'  frequently  meet  with  such  a  condition,  and  on 
laparotomy  have  found  a  similar  marked  or  even  extreme  cirrhosis  of 
the  liver,  unaccompanied  by  any  history  of  an  alcoholic  cause.  It  is 
probable  that  this  disease  is  also  to  be  found  in  the  regions  where 
S.  japonicum  is  endemic,  and  the  causal  association  of  the  parasite  and 
the  symptoms  must  therefore  be  received  with  caution. 

Treatment. — No  treatment  is  known  in  any  way  to  affect  the 
parasite.     The  tendency  of  the  disease  is  to  a  fatal  termination,  and 
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though  treatment  with  fresh  air  and  good  food  may  temporariiy  improve 
the  patient's  condilion,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  ever  leads  to  a  cure. 

Pathology. ^Thc  Schist osomtim  japonicum  is  a  small  tremalodt 
worm  of  schistusomum  type.  In  size  tlxc  male  worm  is  roughly  the  same 
as  an  Anky'.ostomum  duodenaU,  about  ii  mm.  in  length  by  .5  mm.  ic 
breadth;  the  female  wcirm  is  roughly  of  the  same  length  but  considerabU 
smaller  and  more  thread -like.  It  differs  from  llic  S.  ha:maiobium  in  its 
smaller  size,  (he  relatively  large  size  of  the  posterior  sucker,  and  lh< 

smooth  body  of  the  male  worm.  The 
adult  worms  occupy  the  smaller  mesen 
teric  vessels — arteries,  veins,  or  both, 
The  eggs  are  of  a  yellowish-brown 
colour,  oval  and  .08  by  .04  mm.  in 
size.  They  have  a  smooth  shell,  nc 
operculum,  and  no  trace  of  a  spine 
When  passed  they  already  contain  a 
well-developed  embryo  which  does 
not  completely  fill  the  shell.  Booth' 
found  that  after  incubating  for  twc 
hours  many  of  the  shells  had  rup- 
tured ,  allowing  a  free  swimming 
myracidium  to  escape.  The  myra- 
ridium  is  also  capable  of  amoeboid 
movements.  The  myracidium  may 
escape  from  the  shell  before  the  fseces 
are  passed.  The  further  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  15  unknown. 


Fie.  5Q.. — Ovum  of  Si  histiKnmum 
h«malol)iiiin,  with  tcnninal  spine.  (Not. 
found  in  China.)  The  p;ilicnt  wa*  in 
the  African  muunlcd  police.  {By  WiUiam 
PtpptT,  PJiilodri/Aia.) 


3.  Worms   Inhabiting   the   Alimentary   Canal   and  Liver. 

China  is  perhaps  the  country  richest  in  llic  world  in  its  intestinal 
fauna.  Nor  is  this  surprising  when  we  remember  the  habits  of  the  people. 
Bom  agriculturists  they  waste  nothing  of  the  products  of  nature  that  can 
be  used  for  enriching  the  ground,  and  all  human  manure  is  stored,  01 
even  used  without  storing,  for  the  fields  and  vegetable  gardens.  The 
result  of  this  admirable  economy  has  been  very  conclusively  shown 
in  relation  to  round  worms  by  Maxwell,  Changpoo,'  who  showed  that 
ascaris  eggs  and  young  worms  could  be  actually  found  on  fresh  vegetables 
that  children  were  eating  in  his  hospital  consulting-room.  Jefferys, 
Shanghai,  also  found  eggs  of  ascaris  and  trichocephaJus  on  the  roots  of 


^Jntmal  ttf  Tropical  Medicine,  June  15,  1907. 
'Jotrntat  of  Trcpical  Medicime,  Od.,  1900. 
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cabbages  bruught  lo  market.  The  same  with  the  modifications  necessary 
to  the  life  history  of  the  worms  is  no  doubt  true  of  the  other  helminths. 
Nematodes.  Ascaris  Lumbricoides.— The  round  worm  common 
to  all  countries  and  to  evcr>'  climate  needs  but  little  description  here.  It 
is,  in  its  adult  form,  roughly  about  the  thickness  of  a  lead  pencil  and 
from  6  to  ro  inches  long,  the  male  being  decidedly  smaller  than  the  female. 
The  norma]  habitat  is  the  small  intestine.  Its  {listrilnition  in  China 
seems  to  be  universal,  and  from  reports  gathered  from  twelve  different 
provinces  of  the  empirc  we  learn  that  about  three-fourths  of  the  general 
population  and  a  much  higher  percentage  of  the  children  harbour  the 
parasites.     It  is  difBcult  ti>  drlerminc  an  average  niimher  in  the  intestines, 


Fin    60 — Adult  male   (ticlow)   and  female  (aiiovc)   Asouis  lumbriuoidcs.     3/3   size. 

(By  Jtfferys.) 


but  itjs  probably  about  twenty  to  thirty  worms.  It  is,  however,  quite 
common  lo  find  a  hundred  or  more.  One  case  is  mentioned'  where  a  boy 
"jf  twelve  passed  5,000  worms  in  less  than  three  years:  600  were  got  rid  of 
in  a  single  day.  JcfTcrys,  Shanghai,  reports  the  case  of  a  baby  of  eighteen 
months  old  who  passed  eighty-nine  worms  within  a  week.  La ndsbo rough, 
Formosa,  iclls  us  of  a  case  of  intestinal  obstruction  in  a  boy  in  which 
the  intestine  was  blocked  with  round  worms, 

Ascaris,  like  the  majority  of  the  nematode  worms,  does  not  require 
an  intermediate  host,  but  the  eggs  swallowed  again  by  the  same  or  other 
indiWduals  develop  at  once  in  the  patient's  intestine  into  the  adult  form. 
The  egg  of  ascaris  is  characteristic  and  easily  seen  under  the  low  power 
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of  the  mjcruscope.  In  size  h  is  about  6oh  by  40,0-  The  eggs,  however,  vary 
very  considerably  in  size.  In  appearance  ihey  are  a  brown  colour,  varying 
in  shade  from  light  to  very  dark  brown.  The  colour  is  due  to  a  bile-stained 
deposit  on  the  outside  of  the  egg;  if  this  is  removed,  as  it  easily  may  be  by  a 
little  rough  handling,  a  thick  smooth  shell  still  remains,  thick  enough  to 
show  easily  a  double  contour,  even  under  the  low  powers  01  the  microscope. 
The  egg  is  unscgmcnted  when  passed,  but  if  kept  moist  and  warm  gradu- 
ally develops  an  embryo  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  to  as  many  months. 
In  addition  10  these  typical  eggs,  atypical  eggs  are  very  frequently  observed, 
rather  larger  and  more  oval  than  the  typical  ones,  containing  usually 
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Flo.  6[.— 'Fcttiliicd  ovu  of  AsLaru  lumbricuidcs  from  uLerus,  1/6  objective.     (By  Beti  mud 

Sutton,  HoHgkcmg.) 

many  oil  globules,  and  not  developing  to  a  further  stage.  Logan  first 
described  these  for  China  and  showed  that  they  were  probably  unfertilized 
eggs  of  normal  female  worms.'  Jefferys  has  shown  that  they  cannot  be 
ctiltivated  to  a  further  stage,  and  has  finally  proved  the  case  by  finding  a 
pig.  with  four  adult  female  and  no  male  worms  in  its  intestine,  the  eggs 
bolh  in  the  fa-ces  and  in  the  uteri  of  the  worms  being  of  this  type. 

Diagnosis  is  at  once  and  easily  establislied  by  microscopic  examina- 
tion, except  in  the  rare  case,  such  as  one  reported  by  Jefferys,  where  only 
male  worms  are  present  in  the  intestine. 

Pathological  Results.-  The  worm  bdng  so  ubiquitous,  its  presence 
constantly  coincides  with  other  pathological  conditions,  and  many  of  these 
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have,  without  any  sufficient  evidence,  been  attributed  to  the  presence  of 
the  parasite.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  that  certain  toxic  products  can  be 
obtained  by  choppinj^  up  and  maceration  of  the  worms,  but  wc  refuse 
entirely  to  consider  chopped  up  and  macerated  worms  to  be  in  any  way 
»n  a  par  with  living  worms  in  the  human  intestine.  Certain  pathological 
effects,  especially  in  children,  are  allowed  by  all;  these  arc  a  tumefied 
abdomen  with  (li.stomforl  and  sometimes  pain,  Indigcsliun.  and  cither 
constipation  or  diarrhoea,  and  occasionally  blocking  of  the  common  bile 
duct  by  a  worm  passing  up  that  canal.  Further  results  not  unfruqucntly 
attributed  to  these  parasites  are  conxulsions  in  children,  acute  abdominal 
pain,  appendicitis,  and  dysentery. 


Flo.  6j,  A  — Devflopmcnl  <rf  .-V^ari*  luinl)riii:4dn  (-rabryo. 

{By  Bell  <intl SuHoa   Ifongkons-) 

With  regard  to  convulsions  in  children,  given  a  child  with  an  unstable 
cerebral  cortex  there  is  no  reason  why  ascaridcs  should  not  cause  a  con- 
vulsion as  much  as  a  meal  of  pork-pic,  and  for  the  same  reason  that  we 
decline  to  consider  pork-pie  the  cause  of  convulsions  in  children  we  decline 
to  consider  ascarides  cither.  We  shall  deal  with  the  nuestion  of  appendi- 
citis when  speaking  of  trichocephalus. 

The  only  reason  given  for  acutt-  abdominal  f>ain  and  dysentery  being 
a  result  of  a.scaris  infection  is  that  santonin  and  castor  oil  expel  the  worms 
and  effect  a  cure  in  some  cases  very  speedily.  Now  we  have  yet  to 
learn  of  a  better  treatment  for  ordinary  aruti;  abdominal  pain  than  a 
good  dose  of  castor  oil,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  castor  oil  and  san- 
tonin are  both  excellent  drugs  for  dysentery,  we  therefore  require  some- 
thing a  little  more  definite  in  the  way  of  proof  bifort-  we  accept  such 
evidence  of  the  pathological  cfft-cts  of  ihe  round  worm. 


We  know  of  no  case  where  ihe  worm  has  been  proved  to  break  a  hole 
ihrough  the  licalthy  intestinal  wall. 

Treatment. — The  first  essential  lo  proper  treatment  is  diagnosis, 
and  we  know  no  condition  where  the  diagnosis  of  patients,  at  least  in 
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private  or  in  in  patient  hospital  practice,  is  easier  than  in  the  case  of  as- 
caris  infection.  And  yet  it  remains  a  fact  that  there  is  probably  no  condi- 
tion known  where  a  powerful  drug  is  used  so  absolutely  at  random  as  in 
this  condition.  Almost  every  lay  person  in  China  seems  to  think  that 
Santonin  may  be  as  safely  administered  as  a  dose  of  Epsom  salts  and  gives 
il  without  stint  to  the  unhappy  children  committed  to  his  or  her  charge. 
Wc  hear  nothing  of  bad  results  of  the  drug,  at  least  they  escape  publica- 
tion, though  some  of  us  from  time  to  time  have  the  misfortune  of  seeing 
wholly  different  complaints  such  as  typhoid  fever  made  very  much  worse 
by  wholesale  administration  of  santonin.  We  do  not  say  that  santonin 
should  never  be  given  without  microscopic  examination  of  the  stools,  but 
if  so  given  without  the  patient  continuing  under  a  phs-sician's  care,  as  in 
thecaseof  hospital  out  patients,  it  should  always  be  given  along  with  a  good 
dose  of  castor  oil.  which  hurries  it  through  the  alimentary  canal  without 
giving  time  for  much  toxic  absorption.  We  have  in  this  way  adminis- 
tered the  drug  many  thousands  of  times  without  seeing  •«  single  bad 
result.  Whenever  possible,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  hospital  in-patients, 
a  microscopic  examination  requiring  not  more  than  two  minutes  and 
ea^y  done  by  u  Chinese  assistant  should  be  first  undertaken  to  establish 
the  diagnosis.  The  alimentary  canal  should  then  be  emptied  by  an 
aperient  at  night  and  a  dose  of  santonin,  i  to  5  grains  according  to  age, 
given  in  the  early  morning  on  an  empty  stomach  followed  by  a  further 
dose  of  castor  oil  some  hours  later.  The  patient  should  be  warned  that 
yellow  tinted  urine  and  yellow  effects  of  vision  will  probably  result,  and 
in  children  more  seriously  toxic  symptoms  sometimis  oc'cur.  The  Hose, 
if  eggs  can  still  be  found  in  the  fseces,  should  be  repeated  in  three  days. 

The  prophylaxis  of  this  condition  is  the  avoidance  of  native  food, 
especially  uncooked  food  and  unboiled  or  untUtercd  water. 

Under  this  head  should  also  be  mentioned  another  form  of  ascaris 
probably  not  reported  from  China  only  for  want  of  sufTicicntly  careful 
examination.  It  is  the  ascaris  common  in  dogs  and  cats,  and  known  as 
A.  margiruita  el  mystax  or  .-1.  cants.  The^i  worms  are  smaller  and  tiiin- 
ner  than  the  average  A.  lumhrkoities,  and  arc  found  often  in  association. 
They  are  sometimes  parasitic  lo  man. 

Trichocephalus  Trichiuris. 
(Dispar.) 

The  whip  worm  is  almost  as  ubii|uilous  as  the  ascaris  worm,  but  not 
by  any  means  as  common.  We  estimate  its  frequency  in  China  at  about 
40  per  cent,  of  the  population  when  taken  over  a  large  area,  but,  while 
found  everywhere,  its  frequency  varies  considerably  in  tiiffcrcnl  places. 
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t'ta.  64. — Ova  of   Tncliut-C|iliiiliL'«  trii^iluris,  in  ficces,   t/6  objective.  {By  Bill  mti  ShVi 

Haniktmg.) 


TRICHOCEPHALUS   TRICHIUKIS. 

Its  habitat  is  the  caecum,  the  lower  end  of  tlie  ileum,  and  the  upper 
end  o(  the  colon. 

The  worm  measures  from  40  to  50  mm.  (about  2  inches  long);  it  is 
peculiar  in  consisting  of  two  parts,  an  anterior,  very  thin  part,  represent- 
ing the  lash  of  the  whip,  and  a  posterior,  shorter  and  thicker  portion, 
representing  the  stock  of  the  whip.  The  vagina  is  large  and  coiled;  only 
one  spicule  is  present  in  the  male. 

The  eggs  are  very  typical,  being  oval,  about  50  by  20/i,  and  showing 
an  opening  at  each  end,  plugged  with  a  clear  material.     They  are  brown. 


Flc.  65.— Ovurn  <iF  Trichwrcphalua  iricMuris,  Xa$o.     {By  J.  Beli,  Ji^mgkmg.) 


varying  greatly  in  tint,  and  smooth -shelled.  The  embryo  develops  if 
the  eggs  are  kept  moist,  but  only  after  many  months.  No  intermediate 
host  is  needed. 

Pathological  Effects. — As  far  as  we  know  there  are  none.  We 
have  ourselves  opened  a  ca?cum  full  of  these  worms  in  the  course  of  an 
Ueo-oecal  anastomosis  without  their  presence  hindering  in  the  least  the 
normal  course  of  convalescence.  From  nme  to  time  writers  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  experience  bring  forward  these  worms  as  the  cause  of 
appendicitis.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  England,  for  instance,  ihc  worm  is 
comparatively  rare,  the  disease  very  common,  in  China  the  disease  is 
very  rare,  while  this  so-called  cause  is  very  common. 

Treatment. — No  drug  has  been  conclusively  shown  lo  have  any 
elTcct  in  exi>etling  the  worm.  Possibly  betanaphthol  may  be  of  some 
use  in  this  direction. 
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Ozynris  Tcmuciilaris. 

Oxyuris  Vermkularis. 

The  seat  worm  is  another  of  the  nematodes  characterised  by 
■\h\r\mxy.  Its  habitat  is  the  caecum,  from  which  it  descends  to  the  rectt 
sind  there  comes  outside  of  the  anus  to  lay  its  eggs,  with  the  result  t 
the  latter  are  very  rarely  seen  in  a  routine  examination  of  the  beces. 
are  unaF>le  to  give  any  idea  of  the  frequency  of  this  worm  in  China.  1 
our  ovn  impression  is  that  it  is  more  frequent  among  the  poor  of  Lone 
than  of  China.  It  is  a  worm  common  in  children  and  relatively  rare 
adults.  In  appearance  it  resembles  a  small  piece  of  fine  white  thread; 
size  the  female  is  from  lo  to  12  mm.  labout  i,  2  inch  in  length,  by  .5  n 
broad,  the  male  worm  being  less  than  half  this  size.  In  the  male  wc 
the  tail  is  blunt  and  curled  up,  the  cloaca  is  terminal  and  has  only  < 
-.picule.  In  the  female  the  tail  is  pointed  and  the  va<dna  opens  on 
ventral  side  about  the  middle  of  the  worm.  The  eggs.  50X20/1  are  o 
but  flattened  on  one  side.  The  shell  is  composed  of  three  layers.  1 
embryo  is  already  formed  though  not  fully  developed  when  the  egg 
fleposited.     No  intermediate  host  is  required. 

Pathological  Effects.— Wandering  out  of  the  rectum  to  lay  xh 
(^m^  they  produce  a  considerable  amount  of  itching  of  the  anus  a 
neighbouring  parts. 

Treatment.  -The  worms  in  the  rectum  are  easily  got  rid  of 
enemata,  but  these  must  be  persisted  in  ever)'  other  day  for  some  we< 
till  all  the  worms  from  the  caecum  have  decended  to  the  rectum.  1 
best  injections  are  salt  and  water,  one  ounce  to  the  pint,  and  infusion 
quassia.  About  five  ounces  should  be  used  for  a  child.  To  prev 
reinfection  the  child  should  wear  strong  drawers  till  the  treatment 
finished. 


Strongyloides  intestinalis. 
iStercoralis.     Anguillula  Intestinalis.) 

The  distribution  of  strongyloides  intestinalis  in  China  is  not 
fully  known,  but  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world  it  is  ver)*  commonly  as 
riated  with  ankylostomumduodenalc,  it  seems  probable  that, as  in  the  c 
of  the  latter  worm,  the  area  of  distribution  may  be  very  wide.  Maxw 
Vung-chun,  Fokien,  rei)orts  six  cases.  Houghton,  Wuhu,  Anhwei, 
ports  four  cases,  and  we  believe  we  have  seen  the  embryo  in  a  series 
fircal  examinations  in  Tainan.  Formosa. 

The  common  habitat  of  the  mature  female  worm  is  the  duodenum  a 
jejunum.     In  size  il  is  very  minute,  about  2  mm.  by  .03=;  mm.;  it  is,  h< 
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^  Fig.  66. — ^Strongyloidca  intestinalb.  On  the  left  a  Rravid  female  from  hum^n  intexline 
(oalunl  uv,  2.$  mm,).  In  ihc  middle  a  rhatKlitifonn  urva  from  ftcsh  ficcal  matter,  X  iso; 
to  the  right  a  fiUirifonn  Una  from  culture,  Xiao,  (from  Tyson's  Practice  of  Mtdicxnt, 
Brawn.) 

A.  duodenaU  from  which  it  can  only  be  distinguished  by  great  care.  If 
the  fseces  are  mixed  with  fresh  water,  it  rapidly  develops,  if  the  temperature 
be  low,  into  a  filariform  worm,  which  if  swallowed  or  allowed  to  penetrate 
the  skin  again  resolves  itself  into  the  mature  form.  If,  however,  the 
temperature  be  high  the  embryos  develop  into  male  and  female  worms 
outside  the  body,  the  male  differing  from  the  female  in  its  curled  up  tail 
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and  double  spicule;  these  may  go  on  thus  to  many  generations,  but  eventi 
ally  develop  filarifonn  larvje  capable  of  again  infecting  man. 

Pathological  Effects. — Chronic  or  acute  diarrhoea. 

Treatment. — The  same  as  for  the  ankylostomum  worm. 

Strongylidse. 

{Ankylostomum  duodenale.     Necator  americanus.) 

The  distribution  of  these  worms  in  China  is  a  matter  of  great  prac 
tical  importance,  being,  as  they  are,  one  of  the  most  serious  factors  of  dis 
ease  in  the  Empire.  While  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  staU 
ment,  it  is  remarkable  that  only  the  last  few  years  have  seen  any  recognitio 
at  all  of  the  widespread  distribution  of  the  parasite.  The  importance  c 
the  infection  was  recognised  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Medical  Missionar 
Association  of  China,  and  it  is  owing  to  the  efforts  of  that  associatio 
alone  that  our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  and  consequent  importanc 
of  this  form  of  disease  to  China  has  arisen.  Though  our  knowledg 
of  the  areas  infected  by  the  parasites,  and  especially  the  relative  frequenc 
of  the  Necator  americanus,  is  still  far  from  complete,  we  can  yet  stat 
that  the  infection  with  one  or  other  of  these  worms  is  extremely  widesprea 
through  the  southern  two-thirds  of  China. 

Excluding  the  four  most  northern  provinces,  Kansu,  Shensi,  Shansi 
and  Chihli  from  which  reports  are  wanting  or  incomplete,  we  can  con 
fidently  affirm  that  the  other  fourteen  pro\-inccs  are  widely  infected  wit! 
the  parasite,  the  general  rule  being  that  the  further  south  one  travels 
the  more  severe  the  infection.  It  is  also  reported  as  fairly  common  froc 
Korea,  and  is  extremely  prevalent  in  Formosa,  44  per  cent,  in  a  series  o 
1,000  male  patients. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  frequency  of  the  different  worms  ou 
information  is  very  unsatisfactory.  Whytc,  Swatow,  reports  a  mixe< 
infection  from  that  part  of  the  Kwang-tung  Province.  Two  reports  fron 
.\nwhei  Province  mention  the  presence  of  both  worms,  and  one  repor 
each  from  Hunan  and  Hupeh  Pro\ince.  Otherwise  all  our  report 
mention  the  presence  of  the  Ankylostomum  duodenale  only. 

In  Formosa  we  have  so  far  failed  to  find  any  evidence  of  the  presenci 
of  Necator  despite  repeated  examinations. 

The  slight  differences  between  the  two  worms  will  be  mentionec 
below.  The  general  t>'pe  is  the  same  in  both.  Length  of  the  male  abou 
8  mm.,  of  the  female  about  10  to  12  mm.  Colour  dirty  white,  neck  j 
little  bent  on  itself  with  terminal  mouth.  Caudal  extremity  of  femal* 
pointed,  of  male  with  a  well-marked  bursa,  and  two  long  fine  spicules 
The  habitat  of  the  adult  worm  is  the  duodenum  and  jejunum.     Th< 
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egg  is  unstained  and  very  thin  shelled,  indeed  so  ihin  shelled  thai  cvun 
under  ihe  1/6  inch  objective  it  shows  only  a  single  contour,  and  is  thus 
quite  easily  distinguished  from  an  ascaris  egg  from  which  the  rough  sheath 
has  been  lorn  off.  (See  Fig  55. 1  The  eggs  when  passed  already,  as  a  rule, 
contain  a  segmented  ovum.  The  size  of  the  egg  Is  al>uut  60  l)y  40/i.  If 
kept  in  a  warm  place  an  embryo  rapidly  develops  and  in  two  or  ihree  days 
escapes  from  its  shell.  The  rhabditlform  larva  very  closely  resembles  the 
larva  of  the  Sfrongyloides  iiUestinalix  iSec  Fig.  71),  the  difference  being 
only  able  to  be  detected  by  careful  microscopic  examination  of  the  head. 


Vta.  tTf. — Ankybiaamum  liiuMieiuilc  (life  latc).    Sbtiws  flume  wumu  adherent  lu  ibc  intestinal 
mu('i>«n  anil  sume  free.     {By  Jejferys.) 

It  should  be  remembered.  hovve\er.  that  while  the  .1.  ihwJaMle  larva 
never  develops  inside  the  bowel,  or  in  pure  fieces  when  passed,  that  of 
S.  mtestinalis  always  escapes  from  the  ovum  before  the  stool  is  passed. 

The  main  differences  between  .4.  thwtknalc  and  N.  amcrkanus 
arc  shown  in  figure  70.  The  armed  buccal  plate  of  .1.  liuodaiali  as 
against  the  smooth  mouth  of  A*,  ameriiunui;  the  exces-sive  bend  of  tlie 
neck  of  necator;  the  broad  spread-out,  umbrella-shaped  sucker  of  the 
ankylostomum  compared  with  the  sucker  of  necator  flallcncd  on  one  side; 
and  the  long  pointed  spicules  of  ankylostomum  comjKired  with  the  fish- 
hook-ended spicules  of  necator.  These  differences  allow  a  diagnosis  to 
l>e  quite  easily  arrived  at.  The  eggs  of  necator  are  slightly  larger  than 
than  those  of  ankylostomum. 

Pathological  Effects.- Ankylostomiasis. — Not  all  who  harijour 
these  worms  suffer  from  the  disease,  ankylostomiasis.  In  Formosa  nearly 
40  f)cr  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  harbour  the  parasite,  but  probably  not 
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FiC.  68. — Ankylostumum  iluixleiidlc.     Adult  Kcitni&  magnifieil. 

Bell  andSulton,  HongkoHg.) 


A,  Female;  A,  male. 


a  small  number  can  he  obtained  appear  to  be  very  seriously  affected 
W'Wlc  individual  idiosyncrasy  has  no  doiitit  something  lo  do  with  this,  w 
doubt  if  it  is  surticient  explanation,     t^ur  own  \\v\v  of  the  matter  is  tha 


renders  them  liable  to  constunt  reinfection  invariably  suffer  from  the 
disease  in  the  long  run.  We  ha\e  no  evidence  as  to  the  relative  toxicity 
of  the  two  worms.  Some  digestive  disturbance  is  probably  caused  by 
the  parasite,  but  when  we  refer  (o  ankylostomiasis  we  think  of  a  definite 
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clinical  entity,  the  overshadowing  symptom  of  which  is  anemia  a 

its  effects. 

Clinical    Picture.— The   patient  seriously  affected  by  ankylos 

miasis  is  usually  a  man.     Anemia  is  marked  if  not  extreme,  the  conjui 

tiva  often  appearing  almost  bloodle 
Accompan\ing  the  anemia  is  a  yell' 
earthy  condition  of  the  skin,  very  clos 
resembling  that  of  malarial  cachcji 
with  which  it  is  constantly  confounds 
As  a  result  of  the  anemia,  m  extrc; 
cases  there  is  tizdema  of  the  legs,  brca 
lessness,  and  general  anasarca,  witti 
tendency  to  haemorrhage  especially  In 
the  nose.  " 

The  blotKl  picture  in  ankylostomia 
is  one  approaching,  s«)melimcs  Vi 
closely,  that  of  pernicious  anemia.  ^ 
are  aware  that  often  a  verj*  diffen 
type  of  blood  picture,  viz.,  that 
chlorosis,  is  given,  but  in  our  own  i 
perience  in  Formosa,  which  has  beer 
very  considerable  one,  the  type  in  i 
vanced  cases  has  always  resembled  U 
of  pernicious  anemia. 

The  question  is.  how  does  ll 
anemia  arise  ?  Two  theories  have  ht 
brought  forward;  that  the  anemia  Is  t 
result  of  bleeding  from  the  punctui 
made  by  the  worm  in  the  duodenum, 
that  it  is  caused  by  the  absorption 
toxins  prwluccd  by  the  worm. 

Probahly    both    theories   are     Ir 
■        ,         .  Undoubtedly    the    .1 .    duoHetmif    su« 

moved  10  great  aumbcrs  bv  cucaK'ptus. 

Ri}{1ii  leg  swciM  after  ih'c  eucalyptus     blood:  wc  have  ourselves  seen  the  wo 

bl— I  a,  nigh.,  niarix  ^ere  found     'I'slended    With  blood;    further.   It  p 
Abundantly    Death.  {NoUs,  caxe-and     duces  an  anticoagulation  sccretioo  whi 

pMehyJ.A.  Tkotman,  Hankow.)  ,,       ...         ,       ,.       ,,,        ,, 

would  aid  in  the  loss  of  blood  from  1 
punctures.  Under  the  microscope,  on  the  other  hand,  the  A^  amerkof 
hardly  possesses  an  armaclature  sufticiently  sharp  lo  allow  it  to  dr. 
blood,  and  in  the  case  of  necator  infection  the  result  must  be  solely  In 
absorption  of  toxms.  in  A.  duotlettaic  probably  from  both. 

Source  of  Infection.     This  may  be  either  by  the  mouth,  or  throu 


I'lC,  7i. — Case  i>(  ankylDstoiniasis 
and  Qliirians.  Extreme  anirmia.  No 
twneiil   after  ankvluMontc^   were   re- 
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the  unbroken  skin.  The  uses  of  human  manure  in  agriculturt  render 
ihc  farminf;  classes  very  liable  to  this  latter  source  of  infection.  The 
stools  and  urine  |)asse<l  into  privatr  receptacles,  or  public  convenicncea, 
are  carried  by  the  farmers  in  tubs  to  special  storage  pits;  (he  process  of 
carrying,  as  may  be  imagined,  Is  a  filthy  one,  and  involves  mxtch  fouling 
of  the  person.  Once  placed  in  the  storage  pits,  it  is  probable  that  the 
ankylostomum  \a.rvsc  are  destroyed  by  natural  processes  as  the  manure 
is  left  to  ripen.  To  the  ordinar)*  farmer,  therefore,  the  risks  of  infection 
through  the  skin,  though  considerable,  are  not  as  great  as  in  another 
class  we  shall  name.  We  find  in  Formosa  that  about  50  per  cent,  of  the 
farming  classes  (males)  arc  infc*cted.  The  full  effect  of  the  use  of  human 
noanurc  is,  however,  felt  by  the  vegetable  and  flower  gardeners.  These 
men  use  the  manure  in  a  fresh  form  and  pour  it  on  the  ground  from 
buckets  with  large  spouts,  the  legs  of  the  workers  being  constantly 
splashed  by  the  manure.  In  this  class  of  men,  infection  is  extreme, 
practically  100  per  cent,  harbouring  the  worm,  and  nearly  all  sufTering 
from  the  dl.seasc.  There  is  probably  no  condition  in  China,  certainly 
none  that  we  have  ourselves  met  with,  that  corresponds  at  all  with  the 
"ground  ilch"  reported  as  occurring  in  some  countries  as  a  result  of 
inffction  through  the  skin  of  the  legs. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  very  easy  by  the  microscope  with  a  little  prac- 
tice. Until  quite  accustomed  to  the  search,  the  1/6  objective  will  be  needed 
to  confirm  the  diagnosis.  Every  case  of  anemia  in  an  ankylostomum 
infected  region  should  have  the  stools  examined.  With  a  little  practice 
a  diagnosis  can  be  arrived  at  in  two  or  three  minutes  or  trusted  to  an 
experienced  Chinese  assistant. 

Treatment.— A  number  of  drugs  have  been  used  for  expelling  the 
worm;  only  four  can  be  ri.-commended — thymol,  eucalyptus,  extract  of 
filix  mas,  and  betanaphthol. 

Thu  latter  should  have  the  first  place  as  being  almost  non-toxic. 
Betanaphthol  should  be  given  in  capsules  of  grs.  xv  on  an  empty 
stomach  in  the  morning,  ihc  alimentary  canal  havmg  been  emptied  by 
a  purge  the  night  before.  Four  such  capsules  should  be  given  at  intcr^'als 
of  one-half  an  hour,  and  followed  by  a  dose  of  castor  i>i]  two  hours  after 
ihc  last.  The  stools  .should  be  examined  again  a  few  days  later,  and  if 
eggs  arc  still  present,  a  second  and,  if  necessar}',  a  third  course  should 
be  given. 

Thymol  is  a  verj*  toxic  drug,  but  sometimes  acts  more  effectively 
than  bctanapthol.  The  alimentarj'  canal  should  be  emptied  as  before, 
the  drug  given  in  capsules  of  grs.  xxx  for  an  adult,  every  hour  for  three 
doses,  followed  by  a  castor-oil  purge  two  hours  later.  While  the  thymol 
is  exhibited,  all  alcohol  and  drugs  containing  chloroform,  ether,  glycerine 
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and  alkalies  must  be  absolutely  prohibited  or  toxic  symptoms  will  ensue 
The  patient  should  be  kept  lying  down. 

Oil  of  eucalyptus  is  less  unpleasant  and  not  so  toxic  as  thym< 
It  may  be  given  in  the  morning  after  the  same  preparation  of  the  patien' 
in  the  following  form: 

Oil  of  eucalyptus,  n\xv. 

Chloroform,  mxxv. 

Castor  oil,  ov. 
Repeat  in  one-half  hour's  time. 

Extract  of  filix  mas  to  be  effective  must  be  used  fresh. 
Trichina  Spiralis. 

A  short  mention  must  be  made  of  this  nematode  parasite  of  man  an 
animals.  No  cases  have  been  yet  reported  from  China  of  human  infectioi 
but  as  Manson  has  shown  that  Chinese  pigs  suffer  from  the  parasite  i 
roughly  the  same  proportion  as  pigs  in  other  countries,  it  is  likely  thj 
the  lack  of  reports  is  rather  owing  to  faulty  diagnosis  than  absence  < 
cases. 

The  male  worm  measures  i .  5  mm.  by  .04  mm.  The  female  3  to 
mm.  by  .06  mm.  Infection  usually  takes  place  by  eating  pork  contair 
ing  the  encysted  parasites.  They  escape  in  the  stomach,  and  enter  th 
duodenum  and  jejunum  where,  after  copulation,  the  males  die  off.  Tfc 
females  then  bore  through  the  mucous  membrane  and  penetrate  int 
the  lymph  spaces,  where  they  deposit  their  young,  which  are  carrie 
in  the  lymph  stream  to  the  blood-vessels  and  thus  all  over  the  body.  I 
the  voluntary  muscles  they  leave  the  capillaries  and  establish  themselvi 
between  the  muscle  fibres  where  they  become  encysted.  The  invasio 
of  the  muscles  causes  pain,  and  inflammation  with  fever  followed  b 
muscular  contracture.  They  may  also  cause  diarrhcea  and  abdomin: 
pain,  and  in  very  severe  cases  death.' 

Treatment. — None  of  any  use  except  to  get  rid  of  the  adult  worm 

Gordiacea. 

These  worms  are  not  in  the  true  sense  parasitic  to  man.  They  ai 
long  and  filariform,  and  live  free  in  Ijrooks  and  pools.  They  may  be  swa 
lowed  with  the  drinking  water,  in  which  case  they  arc  said  lo  be  usuall 
\omited  up.  Beyond  causing  the  stomach  irritation  necessary  for  the: 
expulsion,  they  have  no  pathological  effects  on  man. 

The  only  case  that  we  have  heard  of  from  China  was  reported  b 
Maxell,  Yung-chun,  Fokicn.  In  his  case  a  live  worm  belonging  to  th 
class  was  passed  per  anum  by  a  child  of  twenty  months. 

'  For  (lifTercntial  dia^no.sis  see  Nephritis.  Chapter  XIX. 
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Trematodes. 
(Fascioiopsis  imski.) 

This,  ihe  largest  of  the  trematode  worms  afTeciing  man,  has,  owing 
to  (he  work  of  the  China  Mcdifal  Missionary  Association,  come  lately 
to  the  fore,  and  much  discussitm  has  arisen  as  to  the  ({uestion  of  whether 
the  worms  formerly  included  under  this  name  should  not  now  be  further 
subdiWded.  To  thai  question  we  shall  refer  later.  For  the  present, 
to  deal  with  the  general  distribution  of  this  type  in  China.  The  first 
specimens  from  China  were  found  by  Kerr,  in  Canton,  and  they  have  since 
been  reported  from  the  same  pro\*ince  by  Whyte.  Swatow.  and  Heanley, 
Hongkong.  These  are  the  only  places  in  South  China  where  the  worm 
has   been   found  in   man.     (Joddard.'    Shaoshing.  Chekiang,  reported 


Fic.  7  J. —  FiiM.-io1opftts  biiftki,  Xt.    Cleared  In  glycerin.     {Ry  AtaxurU.) 

cases  from  that  region,  and  since  then  considerable  interest  has  been 
roused  in  these  parasites  with  the  result  that  they  have  been  further 
reported  from  Ningpo,  llangchow,  and  Shanghai,  two  cases;  and  I-yang, 
Hunan,  one  case. 

Fascioiopsis  buskt  is  reported  from  the  following  provinces  and 
stations: 

Hongkong. 

Kwang-tung.  Canton,  Swatow. 

Chekiang,  Ningpo.  Shao-h-ing  fj)lentiful),  also  neighbouring  villages. 

Kiang-su.  Shanghai. 

Hunan,  I-yang-hsien. 

I(  would  seem,  thcrcftirx;.  that  the  infi-ction,  though  a  rare  one  in  man, 
is  much  more  widespread  than  was  formerly  believed  to  be  the  case. 
The  worm  is  found  with  considerable  frequency  in  some  of  (he  lower 
animals,  especially  pigs.  An  excellent  photograph  is  given  here,  from 
which  the  main  features  of  its  anatomy  may  be  easily  m&de  out.  The 
average  size  of  the  worm  is  about  35  mm.  long,  by  12  mm.  broad.  The 
body  is  roughly  oval  with  only  a  suggestion  of  a  head  cone.    The  oval 

*Ckin0  Medical  Journat,  1907,  p.  tgj. 


Pic.  j$. — Ovum  d  Fudolopus  buaki,  1/6  ubjvciivi- 

froni,  and  to  ihe  right  { ?)  of  the  transverse  vitelline  duel.  The  testes 
are  behind  this,  much  branched  and  placed  antem-posleriorly.  The 
uterus  distended  wiih  e^K^  is  shown  extenilin^  forward  in  iarge  Irregular 
coils,  and  the  j^enilal  pore  opens  immediittelyin  front  of  ihe  ventral  sucker. 
The  vitelline  ^^liinds  are  well  marketl,  highly  branched,  and  extend  from 
opposite  the  \entral  sucker  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  body,  where  lhe>- 
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approximate  withoul  acUially  jtkinin^  each  other.  The  cgg$  measure  .12 
by  .08  mm.,  have  a  thin  shell  with  a  very  small  operculum  and  granu- 
lar contents.  They  arc  nearly  colourless.  The  habitat  of  the  worm  is 
ihc  small  intestine  in  man. 

The  pathological  effects  as  given  by  Goddard'  are: 

I.  ModLTale  diurrha'a,  occurring  intermit tenlEy  or  continuously 
overajHTiod  of  months  or  years.  2.  Wasting,  j.  Anemia.  4.  Debilit}'. 
and  5.  In  children,  protuberant  abdomen. 

In  ihe  later  stages  of  the  disease  the  skin  becomes  harsh  and  drj', 
the  diarrhoea  may  become  almost  continuous,  and  prostration  extreme. 
In  ordinary  cases  the  appetite  remains  good,  but  anorexia,  nausea,  and 
even  vomiting  may  occur.  Dizziness,  dyspnrra  on  slight  exertion,  a 
gnawing  sensation  within  the  abdomen,  blood  from  the  rectum,  pain  in 
the  right  hypochondrium.  and  sometimes  conslif-wition  are  among  the  less 
common  symptoms  noted. 

Goddard  then  goes  on  to  describe  a  case  so  remarkable  that  we  give 
it  here  in  his  own  words. 

"Oqc  case  showed  a  farcal  fistula  Jn  the  region  of  the  navel — a  girl  clevcu  ycara  oi 
age,  who  had  hc«n  l<King  weight  and  strength  for  about  two  years.  .Some  i^ix  mtmlhh 
before  I  saw  her  she  had  noticed  a  small  swcllinf^  at  the  navel,  which  was  treated  with  a 
plaster,  and  soon  discharged  first  pus  and  later  fiffcfs,  semi-liquid  and  without  mucli 
rtdbur,  Through  this  fistula  she  had  discharged  at  various  times  some  fifty  llukes. 
alive.  Shortly  before  they  appeared  each  time  .she  complained  of  a  gnawing  sensation 
withiiL  She  was  given  a  vermifuge  and  passed  several  flukes;  some  by  the  fistula, 
which  were  alive  and  of  the  ordinary  size  and  shape,  and  others  by  the  anus,  which 
were  already  dead  and  cnn.'^itlerably  clungated.  This  case,  together  willi  the  fact  that 
living  flukes  are  not  infrequently  vomited,  seems  to  establish  a«  thp  habitat  of  itn- 
parasite  the  upper  |)orlioii  of  the  small  intestine." 

Treatment.— As  for  ankylostomiasis. 

C.  M.  S.  Hospital,  Ninopo,  Sept.  34,  1908. 
My  Dear  Doctor: 

As  you  have  been  in  rorreapondencc  with  an  American  cxpen  on  the  subject  of 
liver  flukes,  I  am  sending  you  the  measurements  of  the  "worms"  I  got  from  a  boy  of 
tiftecn  from  the  Shao-.shin^-fu  dislrirt:  he  h  a  \ingpo  boy,  working  the  last  twelve 
months  in  Siao-saen.  which  I  understand  is  nul  far  from  Shao-shing.  Quite  well  in 
Xingpo,  but  gradually  getting  worse  after  six  months'  residence,  until  hi'  came  back 
to  Ningpo  and  to  this  honpilal.  History  of  few  worms  vomited;  ova  found  in  fsces 
in  numbers;  exact  measuix-nients  average  .135^  X  .085/1,  ^hus  almost  exactly  the 
measurements  of  Fasdota  krpatka  or  Foiciolopsii  buski.  According  to  the  latest 
eflilion  of  AlIbuM's  'I'ropical  .Medicine  (pp.  856  and  854)  the  measurements  are, 
rc5|)crctively: 

Ovtf,  Fasc.  hcpatica,  0.13  Xo.oS 

Ova,  Fasc.  buski,  *  0.125  Xo.o;; 

Ow,  "caae  in  qucstioo,"  0,135X0  085 

'C'AfM  Medieai  Jcmvot.  mtxf,  p.  38S. 
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The  measurements  of  the  parasites  in  the  same  urdcr  art  as  follows: 

Fasiiola  hepatica,  20  to  30  mm  X  8  to  13  mm. 

Fasciolnpfiis  bu.ski,  24  to  37  mm.  X  5.5  to  :2  mro. 

"Case  in  question, "  29  to  42  mm.  X9      I016  mm, 

1  could  not  demonstrate  any  operculum  in  the  ova,  but  this  is  always  difficult  to 
gather. 

The  appearance  of  ihe  j^arasiles  did  noi  give  mc  much  information,  though  the 
ventral  sucker  was  easily  seen.  One  o(  the  most  gratifying  features  of  the  case 
Was  the  e0ect  of  thymol  in  transforming  the  lad  from  a  water-logged  wreck,  unable 


Flo.  76.— Faaciolojwis  nOhouw,  Wani.     (Life  Mac.)     .Specimen*  irf  F.  W.  Ooddard,  Shao- 

ihiag,     IByJtferys.) 


FlO.  77. — Ova  of  Fa-M-iuUii^is  g.Hi4iardi,  Ward,   .oSXij  mm,.  1/6  objective. 

{By  Jefjfrys) 

to  walk  or  do  anything  morv  than  lie  in  a  d)-spnocic  condition,  into  an  active  member 
of  society.  He  insists  he  can  hear  the  parasites  "cr^-ing  out "  within  htm,  or  rather 
he  did  so:  I  trust  they  have  ci-a-scd  to  cry  In  their  present  ".spirituous"  condition.  I 
got  113  alter  Ihe  first  45  groins  of  thymol,  after  I  had  given  him  extract  of  male  fern 
in  large  doses  without  the  slightest  result.  I  had  the  same  exjwriencc  a  couple  of 
years  ago  with  a  similar  ca.sc  who  gave  a  history  of  vomiting  typical  parasites.     I  think 
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myexpcrienct  of  only  iwo  cases  has  already  lauf^hl  me  lo  try  thymoi  prst.  Now  I 
wonder  how  j-ou  presenTd  your  ''worms."  1  usfd  rqua!  parts  reel,  spirit,  jjlycerinc 
and  water,  and  my  drsx  113  became  an  amorphous  mass,  to  my  disappointment. 

The  last  few  I  goi  I  put  into  weak  alcnhol,  and  the  shrunken  remains  do  not  Rive 
one  any  idea  of  iheir  onKinal  cnndiliun. 

I  am  inclines)  tn  ihink  it  is  f-'.  busbi  and  am  desirous  uf  hearing  your  opinion. 

Arthur  F.  Colk. 

Varieties.— Perhaps  the 
most  inlcrcsling  question  at 
present  concerning  these 
worms  is  whether  ihey  arc  all 
10  be  included  under  one 
species  or  not.  In  older  works 
on  this  type  of  worm  a  species 
known  as  Fascwhpsis  rathou- 
isi  was  always  mentioned. 
Thf  lype  was  firft  described 
by  Poiricr,  from  China;  but 
it  has  lately  been  shown  by 
("dhner'  that  it  is  praciically 
certain  that  Poiritr  was  mis 
taken  in  his  ori^na]  descrip- 
tion of  the  specimen  he  had 
to  dL'al  with,  and  it  was  in 
fact  nothing  but  a  contracted 
form  of  r'asfiotopsii  luski. 
The  specimens  that  have  come 
lo  hand  since  the  China  Medt 
ical  Missionary  Assttciation  be- 
gan Its  inciuirSes  into  these 
parasites  can  roughly  be  di- 
vided into  large  and  small 
worms  of  this  general  type, 
and  the  question  that  has 
I^BK  ,  -^  -  arisen  is:  Do  these  two  naked 

^^K^^  ;Vx  eye  types  really  represent  two 

I^^^^P  or  more    species?     Ward,  o( 

Fic.  7».— F»sri..l.,i«sy...U:,r.ii    ( >riKinal  drawing    Illinois,' argucs  that  they  do, 
by  H- B.  Ward.  Lniv.  of  Illinois.  indeed  he  divides  the  worms 

into  three  species,  the  other  two  being  namcfl  /•'.  rathouisi  and  F.  gotldardi. 
We  are  not  qiiite  clear  that  he  makes  out  a  sufficiently  good  case  (or  the 
separating  of  the  lypt  into  ihree  species,     .\part  from  this  we  think  It  a 

•  Aithivcs  de  Pata><.i(i>l<ij(ir  de  Purt»,  May.  1909. 
*C'khM  \ftdkat  Jtnirual.  January,  igio. 
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^reac  piry  lo  use  a  {liscrcditt-H  name  like  Ralhouist  ami  apply  it  to  a  type 
wholly  different  from  that  clcscnbcd  hy  its  first  author.  If  a  new  species 
can  be  rightly  described,  then  it  shwuld  have  a  new  name.  Ward's  differ- 
ences, however,  relate  almost  entirely  to  size  or  are  so  minor  in  character  as 
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FlQ.  71J.  — Fas6ri«»tnp»js  nilhouiM,     OriBinnlil;  i.  L  niv.  of  lUinoin. 

to  make  one  hesitate  to  acknowledge  a  new  species  on  such  slender  terms. 
'I'he  question  is  slilhiib  jiir/fCf  .and  wedonot  wish  to  express  a  strong  opinion 
on  one  side  or  the  other.     Differences.  Km*,  exist  amoni^  the  lar^c  form  uni 
versally  acknowledged  as  J'.bitski-      Thus  the  South  China  variety  has  cut! 
cular  spines  on  ihc  anterior  pari  of  the  body,  and  is  a  morefleshy  worm  than 
the  specimens  from  Mid-China  in  which,  too,  the  spines  arc  absent. 

Cloaorchis  Sinensis. 
(Distomit  Sittensc.) 

The  Clonorchis  sinensis  is*  a  .small  trematode  worm,  common 
probably  in  many  parts  of  China.  thoui;;lv  we  still  lack  a  good  deal  of  evi- 
dence on  this  point.  Tt  is  very  common 
In  Korea,  the  Swalovv  region,  and  Hong 
kong.  but  appears  Ut  be  absent  from 
Fiimiosa  and  the  neighbouring  coastline 
of  Fokien.  The  worm  has  also  been 
reported  from  Shanghai  and  Hankow. 

Cionffnitis  siwwi/.v  is  reported  from 
the  following  provinces  and  stations: 


Flc.  3o- — Clonorchia   idnensis,    X'- 
Cleared  in  gljTerin.     {Hy  \taxtcfll.) 


Korea.  Che-mul-po. 
Kianf^-su,  Shanghai. 
Hu-pei,  Hankow. 
Kwang-tung,  Swatow. 
Hongkong. 


Flo.  8i.— AUull  rionon:hi»«nefisi»(lifc*izc).     Fmm  the  human  gall-hladtlct.     {Hy  Jeff  fry  s.) 

four-fifths.  At  this  point  there  is  a  slight  constriction  in  the  l)ody  of  the 
worm.  The  intestinal  canals  are  nearly  straight  and  do  not  reach  ([uite 
to  the  posterior  extremity.  The  vitelline  glands  occupy  the  second  and 
third  fifths  of  the  l>ody  exterior  to  the  intestinal  canals.     The  ovary  is 
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VlO-  8>.  -QvK  iif  ClunorchU  siiiRns,U,  i/ri  nlijri.live      {By  Rrit  mt4 Suttrm.  ilMtgkong.) 

oval  and  not  branched;  the  uterus  is  very  convoluted  and  is  distended 
with  eggs,  the  genital  pore  lying  just  in  front  of  the  ventral  sucker.  The 
testes  are  markedly  dendritic,  the  branches  crossing  the  intestinal  canals: 
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Ihty  arc  placed  antcro-postcriorly.  The  eggs  arc  oval  and  flatlcncd  at 
one  end,  whcrt;  ihere  is  a  small,  wtll-marked  oi>ercuIum;  at  the  opposite 
extremity  therL-  is  usually  a  thickened  ptMnt  or  spine.  They  measure  .027 
hy  .015  m.m.  The  egg  contains  a  ciliated  myracidium.  The  further 
histor}'  is  unknown. 

Pathological  Effects. — The  worm  inhabits  the  Idle  channels  in 
the  liver,  causing  considerable  dilatation  ol  these.  It  is  said  to  give  rise 
to  jaundice  and  diarrhoea.  Boone,  Shanghai,  reports  a  case  of  death  fl 
from  obstructive  jaundice  and  diarrhoea  associated  with  the  presence  of 
these  parasites.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  indi- 
viduals may  harbour  very  large  numbers  of  these  worms  without  their 
giving  rise  to  any  pathological  symptoms. 

Baelz.'  wh6  described  the  parasite  from  japan  under  the  name  of 
Distoma  fu-f>aiica.  considered  that  there  were  two  forms  which  he  named 
D.  hepatica  inocuum  and  D.  hepatica  pemiciosum.  Later.'  however, 
he  retracted  his  opinion  that  there  were  two  forms.  Loos  is  also  of  the 
opinion  thai  there  are  two  forms,  hut  he  has  brought  forward  very  little 
evidence  to  support  this  view. 

JefTerys.  Shanghai,  has  forwarded  to  us  a  specimen  which  he  con- 
siders to  be  one  of  the  pernicious  variety.  It  differs  from  the  specimens 
of  the  ordinary  C.  sirwtLtis  in  our  possession  in  the  following  points: 
The  worm  is  decidedly  smaller,  measuring  only  lo  mm.  by  2.5  mm.; 
the  contraction  opposite  the  central  sucker  is  much  more  marked;  the 
testes  arc  very  much  less  branched,  indeed  this  is  the  most  striking  differ- 
ence between  the  two  worms. 

We  are  not  clear  that  these  differences  are  sufficient  to  be  considered 
specific,  and  wc  prefer  to  regard  the  question  as  still  sub  judice. 

Cestodes. 

As  we  have  already  shown,  comparatively  little  is  known  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  trematode  worms  in  China,  and  this  applies  equally  to 
the  cestodes.  It  is  strange  that  this  should  be  so,  as  these  worms  are  the 
largest  human  parasites  known  and  are  easy  of  diagnosis,  but  the  fact 
remains  as  we  have  stated.  What  we  do  know  of  their  presence  in 
China  is  that  they  are  relatively  common  in  the  north  and  rare  in  the 
south,  with  the  striking  exception  of  Yunnan,  where  apparently  they  are 
found  with  great  frequency.  In  Korea  they  arc  very  common,  and  are 
plentiful  in  Manchuria.  They  are  present  and  probably  common  in 
Shansi,  Shensi.  and  Chihll.  They  are  rare,  possibly  found  only  in  im- 
ported cases  in  Mid-China,  and  the  same  applies  to  South  China,  except 

'  I.  M.  C.  Medical  Reporiii.  1884.  Vol.  I,  p.  44. 
't.  M   C.  Mrdiral  Krpcirt»,  tSH4.  Vol.  H,  p.  bo. 
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Fig.  $3- — Dibolhriucrphalus    \niu\    hrac]     iind    cgK' 


Pseudophyllidse. 

Dibothrioceplialus  latus.— This  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tape 
worms,  measuring  from  5  to  30  feet  in  length.  The  head  is  almond- 
shaped  and  fattened,  and  has  two  suctorial  grooves.  There  are  three 
to  four  thousand  segments  or  proglottides,  the  ripe  proglottides  being 
slightly  broader  than  they  are  long.  Each  ripe  segment  has  numerous 
testes  placed  laterally  and  dorsally.  The  uterus  forms  a  number  of 
transverse  convolutions.     The  genital  pore  is   placed   on    the   ventral 
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surface  of  the  segment.  The  segmented  eggs  are  large,  measuring  .070 
by  .045  mm.,  are  brownish  in  colour  and  have  a  small  operculum. 
After  several  weeks  in  water  they  produce  a  ciliated  micosphere.  The 
secondary  host  Ls  one  of  the  fresh-water  fishes. 

Sparganum  mansoni.  —  This  is  the  lanal  form  uf  an  unknown 
sjiccies  of  the  dibothriocephalidat.  It  was  first  found  by  Manson  in  a 
portmortem  on  a  Chinese  at  Amoy.  The  parasites  appeared  as  while 
ribbon-like  strings  under  the  peritoneum,  and  one  specimen  was  found 
free  in  the  pleura.  They  had  no  definite  structure,  no  head  and  no 
sexual  organs.  They  measured  about  .^o  ram.  long  and  5  mm.  broad. 
The  further  history  of  this  parasite  is  unknown  and  it  has  not  been  again 
described  from  China,  at  least  in  man.      (See  Fig.  g^.) 


FlO.  84, — Ovum  of  B«tbri<iccp)ialu«  \mu*,  Xa^o.     {By  J.  BtU,  HmgkMj^.i 

CyclopbyUidiae. 
(Tamida.) 

Tsenia  saginata.  —This  is  perhaps  the  commonest  and  the  most 
widely  distributed  of  the  tapeworms.  In  its  mature  form  it  inhabits  only 
the  alimentar)'  canal  of  man.  It  measures  on  an  average  about  .50  feet 
long.  Like  all  tapeworms,  it  consists  of  a  scolex  or  head,  and  neck  and 
segments  or  proglottides,  the  mature  segments  or  (list a  1  ones  measuring 
about  three  fourths  of  an  inch  long  by  one  half  inch  broad.  The  scolex  is 
about  2  mm.  in  diameter  and  has  four  well  marked  >uckers  but  no  hodklels 
or  rostellum.  The  proglottides,  when  mature,  have  a  uterus  fdllng  thu 
segmcnt,  with  lalenil  offshoots  which  branch  dichotomously.  The  gen- 
ital pore  is  sin^^le.  lateral,  and  irrej^ularly  on  either  side  of  the  segment. 


Taenia  solium.— This  parasite  is  smaller  than  T.  saginata,  aver- 
aging only  about  6  feet  in  length.  The  mature  worm  inhabits  the 
alimentary  canal  of  man  and  animal^;. 

The  scoltx  has  four  larf^c  suckers,  but  differs  from  T.  sagitutta  in 
having  a  short  rostellum  with  a  double  row  of  twenly-six  to  twenty-eight 
houklets.  7".  solium  also  differs  in  the  ripe  proglottides,  being  smaller, 
about  one-half  inch  long  by  one-fourlh  inch  broad,  and  the  uterus  having 
fewer  divisions,  averaginj*  eight  l)ranches  on  one  side  of  the  genital  pore  and 
ten  on  the  other.  The  genital  pore  as  in  T.  saginata  is  irregularly  on  alter- 
nate sides.  The  eggs  closely  resemble  those  of  T.  saginata.  The  inter- 
'3 


Fig.  86,  B. — Samo  with  neck  acgmenls. 
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mediate  host  is  the  pig,  and  the  parasitic  form  in  it  is  the  well-known 
cyslicercus  cellulosa.  The  cysticercus  of  T.  solium  may  invade  the 
muscles  or  olher  tissues  of  man.  The  pro^JoItiHcs  appear  in  the  stools 
sinfily  or  in  chains. 

Pathological  Effects  of  Taenia  Infection.— In  many  cases  the 
presence  uf  mature  tapeworms  gives  rise  to  little  or  no  inconvenience  to 
the  host.  They  often,  however,  cause  dyspeptic  symptoms,  colic,  and 
even  profound  anemia.  The  T.  sagimila  seems  tu  be  the  least  harmful 
of  these  worms.  I'he  blood,  as  in  all  cases  of  worm  infection,  shows 
some  eosinophllia. 

The  cysticercus  stage,  it'  invading  man,  may  cause  much  more  serious 
results,  the  symptoms  depending  on  the  organ  affected;  it  is  specially 
serious  if  invading  brain  or  eye. 


RoateUum. 


Heail  wUh  roalclliiin 
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FlO.  87. — ^Tenlii  sotium.     [From  HtmmeUr's  Distasts  of  the  IhUsUius.) 


Treatment. — By  far  the  best  and  most  reliable  vermifuge  for  the 
taeniae  is  filix  mas.  The  patient  should  be  prepared  by  a  very  light 
evening  meal  and  a  good  purge  to  empty  the  bowel,  the  drug  being  given 
in  the  form  of  Ext.  Filids  Liquidum  in  three  doses  of  oss  each  at  inter- 
vals of  half  an  hour  in  milk  or  a  capsule  the  following  morning  on  an 
empty  stomach.  The  last  dose  is  followed  by  a  large  dose  of  castor  oil. 
The  result  must  be  carefully  examined  for  the  head  of  the  worm,  as  the 
treatment  cannot  be  considered  successful  till  this  has  been  expelled. 


Fig.  88. — Head  of  Taenia  solium.    OrCAtly  magnlfufl.     (By  MaxureU.) 

Fxhinococcus  disease  is  reported  from  the  following  provinces  and 
stations : 


Fokicn, 

Chili, 

Kiang-su," 


FiKhan-fu, 

Tung-chan, 
Shanghai, 


one  case. 

three  cases. 

one  case  in  a  Filipino. 


The  worm  measures  about  5  mm.  in  length  by  .5  nun.  in  breadth. 
The  head  has  a  rostellum  with  a  double  row  of  Iwcnty-fivc  to  fifty 
booklets.  There  arc  only  three  or  four  segmt-nls.  The  parasite  lives  in 
the  small  intestine  of  dogs,  wolves,  and  Jackals,  the  cysticercus  stage  is 
passed  in  man  and  animals.  The  cysticercus  form,  hydatid  cyst,  is 
specially  common  in  the  liver,  but  occasionally  may  be  found  in  the  lung 
kidney,  brain,  etc.     Large  cysts  are  formc-d  which  often  contain  numbers 


FiC.  ^i. — Left,    malurinft    icgraems  irf  Ta-iiia  si>Huni;  i:cnirt,  raaluTc  ai-gmcnU  of  Tenia 
sagmalai  right,  mature  scxmcnls  of  l)itK>lhrioccphnluit  lams.  All  life  siw.  [By  J^^ys.) 

horrible  spectacle.  We  have  seen  a  large  sarcoma  of  ihe  eye  in  a  child 
in  whom  Ihe  priman^  growth  was  practically  destroyed  by  these  para- 
sites, the  orbit  being  full  of  maggots.  We  have  at  present  in  hospital  a 
man  with  a  urinary  sinus  in  the  scrotum  containing  many  of  these  larvff. 
Instances  indeed  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The  flies  responsible 
for  the  infection  have,  in  these  regions,  we  believe,  never  been  investigated. 
The  treatment  we  have  found  most  satisfactory  is  the  use  of  pure 
izal  dropped  into  the  wound,  the  maggots  being  caught  with  forceps  and 
removed  as  they  appear  on  the  surface. 

'  Cole.  Ninfmo,  ha«  sent  u-i  specimens  of  a  good  case,  ibe  ma^ots  from  ivhicb  de^xk^>ed 
inio  a  57nall  ■'lilm-liollk-  fly.'       iJffferys.) 
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Fic.  93. — ^Fas..ii'Li  tiriuiita.  On  Uir  righl.  a  incitiif  Livor  ■JiiKAiii^;  it  liiW  ilutt  cotiuininR 
a  Urge  worm  (life  sue).  On  the  left,  a  piece  of  liver  shuwinjit  dilated  bile  ducts,  the  condi- 
tioii  ^ag  due  to  the  flukes  (to  size).     (By  Jrfirryi). 

Platyhelmintiies. 

{Flat-wvrms.) 

Class  l.-Tremato(ia. 

Family  i .  ^Faramphystomida. 

Araphisloma  conicum  from  rumen  of  ox   (Hong- 
kong). 

Gastrodiscus  hominis, 
Xot  vcl  observed. 


Fjo.  95. — The  pleroccrcold  of  Dibothrloceiihalus  m.inwjni  (lift  ^i«■^     (By  Jt/hnrt.t 

An  unnamed  species  of  opislhorchis  was  sent  to  us  by  Maxwell, 
Yungchun.  Jt  reached  us  in  too  damaged  a  condition  for  proper  examina- 
tion, but  was  remarkable  for  the  fact  thai  the  whole  body  was  covered  with 
culicular  spines. 

Genus  7. — DicrocjcUum. 

Sp. — Dicroaclium  lanccaium. 

Plentiful  in  sheep  (Hongkong). 
Family  3. — SckistosomidiF. 

Schistosomum  japonicum. 
Common  in  cats  (Hunan). 
Class  II. — Cesioiies. 

A.  Bothriocephaloida. 

Genus  i. — Dibothriocephalus. 

Sp.  I. — Dibothriocephalus  latus. 

Found  in  dogs  (Shanghai  and  Hunan*. 
Genus  a.— Diplogonoporus. 

Sp. — Diplogonoporus  grandis. 
Bothriocephalus  mansoni. 
From  the  cellular  tissues  of  a  wild  hog,  sent  by 


Flc.  97. — Ora  of  Dioooczliuni  bncratain,  1/6  objective.     (By  BtU  and  Suittm,  tfrng^mg.) 


Genus  4, — Hymenolepls. 

Sp.  2. — Hymcnolfpis  Himinula. 

Found  in  rats  (Shanj^hai). 

Sp.  3. — Hymtnolepis  lanct-olala. 

Found  in  geese  in  Shanghai. 
Genus  6. — Taenia. 

Sp.  I. — Tania  solium. 

Cysticercus  stage  abundant  in  the  pigs 
Shanghai.  Cysticercus  is  found  on  the  li\ 
surface  and  between  the  layers  of  the  peril 
neum  and  omentum.  Muat  has  sent  us 
number  of  segments  of  Tsenia  solium  foui 
in  VVLihaiwei.  We  hear  constantly  of  t 
prevalence  of  lapcworm  in  North  China, 


(b)  Family — Angiostomidtt. 
Genus  3.— Stron^^loidcs. 

Slrongyloides  intestinalis. 

A  dog's  intestine  (Shanghai)  was  found  to  swarm 
with  minute  larvse  which  in  every  sense  answered  to 
those  of  this  parasite.     We  believe  that  the  parasite 
is  present  in  Shanghai. 
(d)  Family— Ff/tfriJa". 
Genus  5.— Filaria. 


Fig.   ioi  — Cuudalcml  of  mule  ril.cnj  imitiitis      {By  Bell  ami  Sutton,  HongkaHg.) 

Ii  has  been  recorded  as  a  human  parasite,  but 

infrequently. 

Filaria  of  the  ox  aorta  reported  as  conamon  from 

Hongkong. 


(g)  Family     Asrarida-. 
Genus  12.— Ascaris. 

Sp.  I. — Ascaris  lumbricoidcs. 

Found  in  dogs,  pigs  and  cats. 
Sp.  2.— Ascaris  canis. 

Common  in  cats,  dogs,  pl^s,  and  so  forlh.  in  Shang- 
hai.    Found  also  in  chicken;;. 
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Acanthocephala. 

I.  Echinorhynchus  gigas. 

Sc\cral  specimens  found  adherent  to  pigs'  intestines  (Shanghai  and 
Hongkong). 

The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  established  findings  of  which  we 
have  the  specimens  or  other  undoubted  proof. 

We  pass  now  to  our  collection  of  parasites  and  note  (he  following, 
which  we  do  not  care  to  identify  definitely,  though  the  suggestions  made 
may  be  given  some  weight,  h  is  not  considered  in  place  to  enter  into 
elaborate  Hescriptlons  of  these  parasites  In  the  present  volume.  Their 
presence  is  merely  noted. 

Shanghai  Rat. 

(a)  From  a  rat's  stomach,  apparently  a  small  specimen  of  an  ascaris. 

(b)  From  a  rat's  intestine,  five  nematode  worms  sliKhtly  smaller 
than  ankylostonumi.  and  without  hooklcEs. 

(c)  From  the  surface  of  a  rat's  liver.  About  every  other  rat  shows 
muhitu<it:s  uf  worm  eggs  resembling  trich(K:ephalus  dispar,  but  larger 
and  lighter  in  colour,  proportionately  flatter  in  the  middle  as  well.  These 
are  within  the  peritoneal  cavity. 


Flc.   loi- — Cysliccrcwi  fo-viuUris  (of  Tarnia  Lia-ssitijllU)  in  variGu_^  staj^s  o(  (tevek>|)ment. 

{By  Jefftrys.) 


(d)  Extraperiloneal  and  in  tht-  sub.stamx-  of  the  tivi-r  a  morbid 
condition  is  cxcasionally  found  which  resembles  the  infiltration  of  the 
liver  substance  by  some  form  of  nematode — ^A  very  much  convoluted 
and  curled-up  jjarasite  apparently  showing  as  loops  and  thn:ad-like  lines 
as  it  approaches  or  lies  on  the  surface. 

(e)  About  every  other  rat  shows  one  or  two  of  the  encysted  spar- 
ganum  stage  of  a  tapeworm.  We  have  recently  seen  these  reported  from 
America.  They  have  been  also  sent  to  me  by  Muat  from  Wcihalwei. 
The  parasite  is  rolled  in  a  tight  ball;  measures  from  four  to  eight  or  nine 
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centimcires  in  length,  the  head  resembles  that  of  Sparganum  mansoni, 
but  is  much  smaller.  The  tails  in  the  small  specimens  are  j^lobular  and 
cystic;  in  the  large  ones,  taper  to  a  blunt  point.  The  whole  lies  in  a 
cj-st  under  the  hepatic  peritoneum.  Naturally  one  would  look  for  adult 
forms  of  this  worm  in  a  rat-eating  carnivore,  and  after  diligent  search 
three  perfect  specimens  of  an  adult  tapeworm  with  resembling  charac- 
teristics vicK  found  in  a  dog's  intestine.  (See  I^arasitcs  of  Dogs,  (e),  page 
312.)     It  is  probably  cystic  urcus  fasciolaris. 

(f)  From  the  large  intestine,  a  minute  fluke-worm  less  than  a  milli- 
metre in  length,  reddish  in  colour. 


Kic.   105. — Ka|  Uvers  shnwing  encyMed  Cyilicervuft  fftsciQlam.     {By  Jefferyt.) 

(g)  From  the  rat's  intestine,  a  long,  many  segmented  tapeworm. 
^Thc  specimen  is  badly  broken  up.  but  may  be  hymcnolepis  diminuta. 

;h)  From  a  rat's  bladder,  three  specimens  of  a  minute,  thread-like 
worm,  size  about  5  to  7  millimetres  in  length;  colour  white. 

Sheep. 

(a)  Fasciola  hcpatica  {see  above). 

(b)  From  a  sheep's  Intestine,  numerous  nemalcxles.  size  of  Iricho- 
ccphalus  trichiurus.  Description  follows.  In  colon  of  sheep  (Shanghai). 
A  flexible,  graceful  nematode  worm,  10  to  15  mm.  long,  not  particularly 
slender;  no  tnil)n,-tw  fovmd  and  no  ova.  Worms  adherent  to  the  gut  and 
very  plentiful  throughout  the  colon.     No  bursa  obsened. 


Goo&e. 

(a)  Hymcnolepis   lanceolata;  also  certain   numerous   narrow  tape- 
worms. 
14 


2IO  DISEASES   CAUSED   BY   METAZOAI,   PARASITES. 

Chicken. 

(a)  Small  tapeworm,  probably  the  same  as  that  found  in  the  goose. 

(b)  Small  specimen  of  an  ascaris,  probably  lumbricoides. 

t^c)  From  the  chicken's  intestine,  ankylostomum  duodenale:  six 
females,  one  male. 

Duck. 

(sx)  P'rom  the  intestine,  numerous  specimens  of  an  echinorhynchus 
like  worm,  bright  yellow  bodies,  able  to  contract  and  expand,  bore- 
deep  into  the  mucous  membrane  with  its  rostrum. 

(bj  Tapeworm,  as  described  for  geese  and  chickens. 

(c)  Very  prevalent,  one-third  inch  long,  narrow,  dark-coloured  fluke- 
worm,  distomum. 

(d)  One  specimen,  apparently  of  the  same  worm,  an  inch  long; 
that  is,  three  times  as  long  as  the  former  one  described. 

(e)  A  few  specimens  lighter  in  colour  and  smaller,  apparently  the 
same  worm. 

(f)  A  few  specimens  verj-  minute,  light  in  colour,  apparently  the 
same. 

(g)  A  minute,  blood-sucking  worm  in  the  duodenum  and  bright  red 
in  colour.  Capable  of  burrowing  deep  in  the  mucous  membrane,  with- 
drawing and  extending  itself.  Apparently  a  blood-sucking  worm  of  the 
echinorhynchus  sort. 

Cat. 

(a)  From  the  intestine,  T<r}iia  crassicollis,  not  absolutely  identified, 
as  the  specimen  is  somewhat  broken.  The  head  is  Ijuricd  in  mucous 
membrane. 

(h)  Another  tapeworm.     Not  identified. 

Pig. 

(a)  Ascaris  lumbricoides. 

(b)  From  the  pig's  colon,  a  nematode  one  centimetre  long.  Descrip- 
tion follows.  In  colon  of  pig  (Shanghai).  Abundant  straight  bristle- 
like worms,  loose  in  the  large  intestine,  no  single  specimen  being  adherent. 
Ten  mm.  long  on  the  average.  The  worms  are  stiff  like  small  hairs. 
The  anterior  ends  are  all  alike,  blunt,  with  distal  oral  opening,  this  enclos- 
ing about  three  pointed  tooth-Iikc  structures  within  the  mouth.     The 
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cuticle  is  striated  and  there  is  a  layer  of  muscle  within.  The  caudal  end, 
in  most  of  the  specimens,  is  sharply  pointed  with  the  anal  pore  two  mm. 
from  the  tip.  Xo  ova  arc  seen  within  or  without  any  of  the  worms,  other- 
wise the  apixrarance  is  like  female  Oxyuris  wrmicularis.  The  gut  runs 
through  the  body  of  the  worm  in  a  straight  but  lobulated  fashion.  One 
specimen  shows  an  expanded  caudal  bursa,  and  is  evidently  a  male  worm. 
No  spicules  are  observed.     No  cmbr)*os  found. 

"Trichinosis.— A  search  for  the  trkkina  spiralis  ha.s  been  kcjil  up 
during  the  year.  Portions  of  muscle  li.ssuc  from  560  pigs  have  been  ex- 
amined micrn  SCO  pi  tally,  but  so  far  no  case  has  been  discovered." 

"Trichinosis.  -In  view  of  the  large  amount  of  pork  used  for  fo(«i,  I 
began  to  examine  the  swine  for  trichinosis.     .\t  the  close  of  the  year,  230 


Fig.  106.— Taenia  crasaicKiUis  tlifc  siec).     {By  Jegeryi.) 

pigs  had  been  examined  with  a  negative  result.  'J'his  is  so  far  satisfactory 
though  the  number  examined  is  too  small  to  enable  any  dcHnite  statement 
to  be  made  us  to  the  prevalence  or  otherwise  of  this  disease.  I  ho[>e  to  be 
able  to  continue  the  examinations  during  1905."  (Hongkong  Health 
Reports.) 

In  China   (.\moyl  the  jjarasite  was  found  twice  in  aitj  carcan^es 
Albutt  and  RolEeston,  p.  914. 

(c)  From  the  pig's  bile  ducts.  Oftisthorchis  sinensis:  a  few  specimens. 

(d)  Kchinorhynchusgigas  (seep.  208). 
(c)  From   Ihe   pig's  ]>ronchi.     In   the  terminal   brunchi  of  several 

pigs  a  filaria  like  worm  containing  myriads  of  embryos,  the  adult  one 
and  a  half  to  three  inches  long.     It  Is  Strongytus  apri. 


Snake. 

"Worm  resembling  ankylostoraum  "  (Sutton,  Hongkong). 


CHAPTKR  \'II. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  CANAL. 

Epidemic  Stomatitis.    Scorbutic  Stomatitis.    Gangrenous  Stoma- 
titis.    Dysentery.     Sprue.    Stricture  of   the  Rectum. 

Epidemic  Stomatitis, — \Vc  have  ourselves  met  with  in  Formosa 
a  form  of  stomatitis  not  mcntiontd  in  books  on  tropical  medicine,  bul 
quite  common  here  and  occurring,  we  have  been  lotd,  in  other  places  in 
South  China.  We  have  named  it  epidemic  stomatitis.  It  is  a  disease 
which  i.s  specially  prevalent  in  schools  and  institutions,  often  affecting  a 
large  proportion  of  the  inmates,  and  spreading  with  great  rapidity, 

Etiology. — Of  the  ultimate  cause  we  can  say  bul  little,  as  we  have 
not  yet  had  lime  to  investigate  the  bacteriological  factors.  The  affection 
appears  to  be  spread  by  the  careless  use  of  common  chopsticks  and  bowls 
among  patients,  especially  children  eating  at  the  same  table. 

Symptoms. — The  patients  all  complain  of  soreness  of  the  mouth. 
On  cxaminiition  the  tongue  and  sometimes  the  palate  are  found  to  be 
bright  red  in  colour,  the  papilla:  of  the  tongue,  especially  at  the  base,  are 
sw^ollen  and  prominent.  There  is  slight  salivation.  Digestive  disturb- 
ances, especially  in  the  direction  uf  constipation,  frequently  accompany 
the  stomatitis,  but  there  is  not  necessarily  any  stomachic  disturbance. 
In  many  cases  superficial  ulcers  of  tongue.  Hps,  or  gums  appear. 

Treatment. — The  disease,  if  no  re-infection  occur,  is  quickly  cured 
by  a  mouth  wash  of  pot.  chlorate  with  tinct.  myrrhre  and  glycerine. 
Ulcers  should  be  touched  with  silver  nitrate  caustic.  But  with  constant 
re-infection  the  disease  may  run  a  very  chronic  course.  A  saline  aperient 
with  gentian  and  rhubarb  should  be  given  internally. 

O.  T.  Logan  gives  the  following  formula: 


H-     5-  Oil  of  eucalyptus,  48  grains. 

Oil  of  wintergreen,  36  drops. 

Thymol,  60  grains. 

Mcnlhcl,  10  grains. 

Boric  acid,  3  ounces. 

Dissolve  the  above  In  alcohol,  i  pint. 

And  add  water,  7  pints. 

A  cheap  sulistitiitr  for  "lislerine."  Add  one  or  more 
parts  of  vater  when  usinj^  fur  mouth  wash,  gargle,  or 
spray. 
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Prophylaxis. — The  disease  can  easily  be  prexcnied  and  an  out- 
break rapidly  cured  by  the  simplest  measures 

If  common  wooden  chopsticks  are  used,  each  person  :«hould  have  a 
separate  pair  for  his  own  exclusive  use.  If  an  outbreak  has  already 
commenced  all  the  chopsticks  should  be  burnt  and  new  one?  provided. 
After  each  meal  the  rice  bowls  should  l>e  placed  in  a  large  tub  and  boiling 
water  poured  over  them.  By  these  simple  methods  we  have  never  failed 
in  checking  an  outbreak. 

Scorbutic  Stomatitis.— Though  scurvy  is  not  primarily  a  disease 
of  the  alimcnlary  canal,  this  form  of  scorbutic  stomatitis  is  most  satis- 
factorily dealt  with  here. 

A  form  of  scurvy  of  very  mild  type  is  common  in  Formosa  and  in 
parts  of  South  China. 

Etiology. — The  cause  would  seem  to  be  the  use  of  a  diet  of  while 
vegetables,  to  the  exclusion,  almost  or  altogether,  of  green  foods  and 
meat.  It  is,  therefore,  found  almost  entirely  among  the  poorer  classes 
and  is  most  frequent  among  the  women.  Children  are  seldom  attacked. 
<")n  questioning,  the  patients,  usually  from  country  districts,  will  be 
found  to  have  been  living  principally  or  altogether  on  sweet  potatoes, 
bamboo  shoots,  and  turnips  with  more  or  less  rice.  No  green  vegetables 
and  little  if  any  animal  food. 

Clinical  Picture. — The  patient,  usually  a  woman,  comes  complain- 
ing of  sore  mouth,  bleeding  gums,  and  loose  teeth.  She  is  anemic,  and 
often  already  a  sufferer  from  malarial  cachexia. 

The  mouth  is  in  a  fout-smelling  condition,  the  gums  are  widdy 
separated  from  the  teeth  which  arc  covered  with  tartar  and  loose.  On 
eating  any  hard  food  or  even  without  this  the  gums  bleed  very  readily 
A^  a  result  of  this  bleeding  anemia  may  be  severe  even  to  the  extent  of 
fcdema  of  the  legs.  One  woman  was  brought  to  us  in  a  state  of  extreme 
prostration  from  this  cause,  her  mouth  constantly  dripping  deeply  blood- 
stained saliva,  and  she  herself  apparently  almost  beyond  hope  of  recovery. 
In  such  severe  cases  other  scorbutic  symptoms  may  make  their  appear- 
ance, as  petechial  rashes  and  bleeding  into  joints  and  beneath  periosteum, 
but  these  are  very  rare. 

Treatment. —It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  check  the  bleeding 
from  the  gums,  especially  where  the  continued  loss  of  blood  threatens 
life.  For  this  we  can  suggest  nothing  to  compare  with  calcium  chloride  in 
large  doses.  We  believe  that  this  acts  not  merely  on  the  coagulability 
of  the  blood,  but  on  the  blood  condition  generally.  We  commence  in 
severe  cases  with  doses  of  gr.  xxx  three  or  four  tunes  a  day,  and  gradu- 
ally reduce  this  to  gr.  x  three  times  a  day.  For  external  application  we 
recommend  the  frequent  painting  of  (he  gums  with  glycerine  acid  tannic. 
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B.  P.  An  antiseptic  muulhwash  should  be  constantly  used,  and  as  snon 
as  possible  a  toothbrush  got  to  work. 

The  diet  must  be  immediately  altered  and  plenty  of  fresh  fruil, 
especially  oranges,  pumeloes,  etc.,  prescribed. 

Though  the  cases  react  very  quickly  to  treatment,  theconvalesi-ence 
is  often  prolonged,  and  a  course  of  iron  and  arsenic  tonic  is  indicated. 

Gangrenous  Stomatitis   (Cancnim   Oris).— Cancrum   oris  is  a 
very  common  disease  in  tropical  and  subtropical  China.     It  affects  cs^ic- 
cially  young  childa-n,  but  we  have  seen  it  in  adolescents  and  adults  on  rare 
occasion.s.     The  disease  consists  in  a 
rapidly    spreading    gangrene   of    the 
lips,  cheek,  etc.     In  our  experience  il 
usually  commences  in  a  spot  on  thir 
inner  surface  of  the  lip  or  cheek,  and 
spreads  outward  toward  the  surfarr 
of  the  cheek  and  superficially  on  ihi- 
inner  side  of  the  mouth.     1'he  result 
is  that  the  gangrene  is  always  more 
extensive  than  it  appears  on  the  sur 
face,  a    matter   of   considerable   im 
portance  when  the  question  of  treat 
ment  arises.     The  inflammation  is  so 
intense  that  il  destroys  everything  it 
comes  across,   bone  as  well  as  soft 
parts.     The  odour  from  these  cases  is 
almost  intolerable.     Generally  speak- 
ing, the  younger  the  patienl  the  more 

severe  and  rajiid  the  disease,  involving  in  some  infants  the  whole 
face.  Happily  in  such  cases  it  is  always  rapidly  fatal.  In  children  a 
little  older  the  disease  is,  as  a  rule,  less  rapid,  and  a  few  cases  with 
treatment  or  even  without  treatment  survive.  This  is  a  disease  where 
the  question  of  Christian  medical  ethics  must  be  faced  by  every  man 
separately.  It  is  a  serious  problem  whether  In  young  children  it  is  ever 
justifiable  to  attempt  to  prolong  life  in  this  condition.  The  disease  in 
the  young  advances  with  such  rapidity  that  great  destruction  of  tissue, 
irremediable  destruction,  is  always  caused,  and  recovery  if  il  does  occur 
leaves  the  child  a  misery  to  itself  and  its  friends  and  the  probabilities  to  a 
girl  in  a  heathen  land  of  a  life  far  worse  than  death.  We  speak  of  what 
we  have  seen  ourselves.  If  we  decide  to  attempt  to  save  the  patient  the 
most  vigorous  measures  must  be  adopted  at  once;  the  whole  of  the  gan- 
grenous area  must  be  cut  away  freely  with  scissors  til!  a  fresh  raw  bleeding 
edge  is  left,  and  this  edge  then  burnt  freely  with  fuming  nitric  acid  lo  de- 
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siroy  any  organisms  still  clinging  to  the  surface,  li  must  be  rememben 
thai  in  this  disease  half  measures  are  always  whole  failures.  In  a 
large  number  of  cases,  especially  in  children,  even  this  is  unsuccessful 
and  the  gangrene  continues  to  spread.  If  such  spread  is  universal  fresh 
measures  are  absolutely  useless;  if.  however,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
adults,  any  further  development  of  the  disease  is  at  one  point  only,  this 
point  should  be  at  once  attacked  with  a  rcjKstilion  of  the  same  measures, 
and  these  will  then  almost  certainly  prove  successful.  Should  the  jMitient 
recover,  extensive  plastic  operations  will  be  needed.  In  children  i\  will 
probably  be  ho]>clcss  to  attempt  to  cover  the  deformity,  but  in  adults 
this  can  usually  be  accomplished  by  the  formation  of  a  new  lip,  or  the  clo- 
sure of  a  hole  in  the  cheek  by  fiai>  operations. 

Etiology. — Of  the  retiology  of  the  disease  we  know  very  little.  The 
patients  are  always  anemic  and  weakly,  often  the  subjects  of  malarial 
cachexia.  Indeed  without  some  such  prenous  lowering  condition  the 
disease  is  unlikely  to  attack  the  patients.  It  can  hardly  be  called  infec- 
tious, though  we  have  seen  two  cases  arising  in  one  house,  one  an  adolescent 
apparently  from  direct  infection.  Cancrum  oris  calls  urgently  for 
further  investigation  when  the  preparation  of  a  suitable  vaccine  might 
at  least  limit  at  once  the  spread  of  the  di.sease. 

It  is  possible  that  in  some  cases  cancrum  oris  is  associated  with 
kala-azar,  but  this  remains  to  be  proved,  for  China  at  least. 

Dysentery. — The  definition  of  this  vm'  familiar  disease  is  not  very 
ca.sy,  as  the  name  has  been  aj)plied  to  so  many  different  conditions.  We 
would  define  it  ourselves  as  any  inflammatory  affection  of  the  large  intes- 
tine, not  caused  by  the  [tarasites  of  tuberculosis  ur  syphilis,  characterised 
by  the  presence  of  ulcerations  of  its  wall.  It  follows  that  the  character 
istic  symptoms  will  be:  discharge  from  the  bowel  of  mucus  (^hyper 
secretion,  the  result  of  congestion)  and  blood  or  blood  and  pus  (the  result 
of  ulceration).  These  symptoms  may  of  course  be  produced  by  other 
lesions  such  as  malignant  disease  of  the  colon  or  rectum,  or  some  para- 
sitic affections  as  schislosomum  japonicum.  but  this  docs  not  affect  the 
correclness  of  dcfmition.  Syphilitic  and  tuberculous  ulcerations  seldom 
produce  symptoms  which  can  be  mistaken  for  dysentery. 

The  disease  would  seem  to  have  a  very  witk-  distributiun.  indeed  no 
part  of  China  is  probably  free  from  it,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  hotter 
the  climate  the  more  common  the  disease,  the  more  severe  in  its  attack 
and  the  greater  tendency  to  become  chronic.  Al  the  same  time  where 
great  destitution  or  famine  exists  dysentery  is  apt  to  break  out  in  a  severe 
form,  whatever  the  climatic  conditions.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  in  South  China 
and  Formosa  thai  we  see  dysentery'  at  its  worst. 

.Etiology.— In  dealing  with  the  causes  of  dy.-entery  we  must  treat 
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separately  the  constitutional  causes  leading  to  the  disease,  and  the  ac 
parasiiic  causes;  remembering,  however,  that  in  its  most  acute  form  d 
tery  resembles  the  severest  of  epidemic  diseases,  and  needs,  as  far  as 
can  recognise,  no  constitutional  preparation.     In  the  large  majority  of 
cases,  especially  where  dysentcr)'  is  chronic  from  the  first,  there  are  cert 
defmite  predisposing  causes  that  should  ha  mentioned. 

I.  What  we  might  speak  of  as  general  predisposing  causes  are  all 
the  causes  of  chronic  ill  health  in  tropical  countries,  and  tirst  of  all  in  our 
own  experience  we  should  place  malaria.     Malaria,  except  In  very  rare 
_  cases,  such  as  severe  subterlian 

infections  causing  blockage  of  the 
capillaries  of  the  intestinal    wall, 
has  never  any  direct  connection 
with  dysenterj-;  it  leads,  however, 
in    its   chronic   form   to   lowerafl 
general  resistance,  digestive   dii^ 
lurbanccs,    etc..     which     greatly 
predispose  to  the  attacks  of  tfajfl 
parasitic    causes    of   Ihc   disea<«'. 
Other  such  causes  arc  beri-beri^ 
nephritis,  etc.  f 

2.  Local  predisposing  causes 
arc  those  which  afTcci  particularly 
the  bowel  and  its  secretions:  ab- 
dominal chills,  irritating  and  indi- 
gestible foods,  tonstipalitm.  iiiarrh*L*a.  or  the  constant  use  of  purgatives, 
excessive  use  of  alcohol,  and  all  other  cau.ses  oC  congestion  of  the  liver, 
metazoal  parasites,  perhaps  of  the  nenialode  and  certainly  of  the  trematode 
varieties,  protozoal  [>arasites  such  as  the  Leishman  body,  and  in  the  case 
cited  above  the  malarial  parasite. 

Specific  causes  of  dysentery  again  may  be  divided  into  amoebic  am 
bacillary. 

Amcebic  dysentery  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  the  amccba  coli. 
and  (or)  its  accompanying  pyogenic  germs,  in  the  wall  of  the  intestine. 
Whether  there  are  two  amccljEe,  the  entamoeba  hyslologicaand  the  enta- 
moeba dysenlcrica,  as  taught  by  Schaudinn,  is  still  disputed,  and  we  think 
that  the  evidence  in  sup]>ort  of  the  theory  of  two  forms  is  ven.-  far  from 
convincing.  What  we  do  actually  know  is  that  am<rlMe  may  and  often 
do  exist  in  the  bowel  contents  without  causing  pathological  effects  while 
at  other  times  am(jpl>s  indistinguishable  from  these  attack  the  walls  of  the 
bowel  causing  ulcers  and  dysenteric  symptoms.  The  exact  reason  why 
at  one  time  these  parasites  should  be  harmless,  and  al  another  patho 
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logical,  we  do  not  know,  but  neither  do  we  know  ibis  in  iht  case  of  the 
bacillus  coli  communis  which  often  shows  the  same  difference.  The 
ama-ba  is  a  small  mass  of  protoplasm  about  20/(  in  diameter  with  a  round 
nucleus  about  6-7,'t  in  diameter.  The  nucleus  is  rather  characteristic 
from  the  dotted  nuclear  membrane  that  surrounds  it:  around  the  nucleus 
is  a  granulated  endoplasm  and  outside  this  a  narrow  rim  of  clear  ecto- 
l)lasm.  Much  uf  the  anatomy  of  the  parasite  is  often  hidden  by  granules, 
bacteria,  etc..  which  it  has  taken  up.  Il  shows, 
especially  im  a.  warm  statue,  marked  amiL't)ic 
movemcnis.  a  pscudoporiia  at  first  consisting  (jf 
ectoplasm  only  is  thrown  out  and  gradually  the 
rest  of  the  amicba  flows  Into  this.  In  un- 
favourable circumstances  the  amo-lia  become*; 
encysted  and  in  this  form  is  less  easily  recog- 
nised in  the  stooL  The  nucleus  still  preserves 
its  characteristic  form,  however,  while  outside 
the  parasite,  which  is  now  spherical,  is  a  deli 
nite  limiting  membrane. 

Bacillary  dysentery  is  caused  by  certain 
specific  bacteria.  While  a  number  have  been 
accused  of  being  the  cause  two  only  have  main 
tained  this  reputation,  those  of  Shiga  and 
Flexner.  In  morphology  these  bacilli  arc  very 
similar  and  differ  only,  and  that  to  no  great 
extent,  in  some  of  their  cultural  reactions.  The 
bacillus  is  a  short  thick  rod  about  the  same 
length  as  the  B.  lyjjhosus  and  is  but  little  mobite. 

Infection  in  both  types  takes  place  most  commonly  from  infected 
water  and  food  or  fruit  soiled  with  faecal  discharges. 

All  ages  and  both  sexes  are  liable. 

Clinical  Picture, — We  divide  dysentery  rather  artificially  into 
three  forms:  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic. 

Acute  dysentery  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  diseases  we  meet. 
It  may  occur  cither  singly  or  in  epidemics. 

It  commences,  as  a  rule,  without  any  prodromal  symi>toms.  but  often 
with  a  rigor  and  with  a  constant  desire  to  go  lo  stool;  the  motions  at  first 
may  contain  fsecal  matter,  but  in  a  very  short  lime  only  mucus  and  blood 
is  pas.sed.  Tenesmus  is  ver\*  marked  and  the  patient  rapidly  passes  into 
a  stale  of  collapse.  Treatment  ajjpcars  to  have  little  if  any  eflect.  and 
death  ensues  from  exhaustion  after  forty-eight  or  seventy-two  hours  of 
great  suffering.  The  icmperature  is  raised  at  first  lo  103°  or  104°,  but 
falls  with  the  collapse  and  may  remain  subnormal.     The  mortality  is 


FiC.  III. — Section  ot colon 
Willi  at  IwriJer  vf  ulcer.  Shim  » 
destruction  of  mucosa,  thick- 
ening of  submucosa  and  many 
amiVD^  in  submucosa.  {From 
Tyson'i  Practirt.) 
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very  high.  This  fonn  of  dysentery  is  happily  very  rare,  except  in  severe 
epidemics  of  which  the  writer  has  no  personal  experience.  This  is  always 
a  bacillary  dysenter\-. 

Subacute  dyeentery  is  the  coinmonest  of  the  three  forms  of  the 
disease  and  the  one  most  frequently  seen  in  Formosa  and  South  China. 
In  origin  it  may  be  either  baciilary  or  amabic.  and  we  know  nothing  but 
microscopic  examination  that  will  scIIIl-  this  [>i)int  as  a  j(eni:ral  rule. 

The  ]ncul>atii>n  period  is  fri>m  twenty-four  to  forly-eighl  hours.  Thi- 
disease  then  commences,  as  a  rule,  in  a  simple  atta.ck  of  diarrhtra,  hut 
instead  of  this  improving  it  lieromes  mort*  frc(]ucnt  till  mucus  and  blood 
appear  in  the  stooU,  and  eventually  in  many  cases  the  stools  become  little 
else  than  mucus  and  blood.  Before  long  the  passage  of  the  stools  is 
accompanied  by  tenesmus  which  may  be  very  severe  and  accom[>anicd  by 
strangury.  The  patient  sufTcrs  much  from  thirst,  the  tongue  is  white  and 
thickly  coated.  There  is  always  some  fc\er  during  the  first  day  or  two 
but  often  the  temperature  does  not  rise  above  ioi°  and  as  the  disease 
progresses  falls  stilt  lower.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  even  without  treat- 
ment, after  a  week  or  so  of  these  symptoms,  they  become  much  less 
urgent  and  the  patient  gradually  recovers,  or  the  disease  becomes  chronic, 
and  especially  the  amoebic  form  of  it. 

In  other  cases.  hai)pily  but  a  small  minority,  the  symptoms  become 
more  severe  instead  of  relaxing  and  the  stools  become  very  ofTen.sive,  con- 
taining sloughs  of  mucous  membrane  in  dirty  greenish  shreds.  These 
[^cues  are  prone  to  two  very  serious  complications,  haemorrhage  and  per- 
foration. Happily,  both  complications  are  rare,  especially  severe  haemor- 
rhage which  we  have  seen  only  once  or  twice;  perforation  is  more  common 
than  the  text-books  usually  allow;  the  symptoms  are  not  in  our  experience 
developed  with  the  great  rapidity  that  follows  the  perforation  of  a  typhoid 
ulcer  of  the  small  intestine  and,  as  often  the  patients  are  already  in  a  very 
serious  condition,  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  i>erforation  frequently  re- 
mains undiagnosed.  A  large  number  of  these  seriously  ulcerating  cases 
die;  the  convalescence  of  those  who  recover  is  very  jirolonged.  and  a 
number  of  such  cases  pass  into  chronic  dysentery. 

Chronic  dysentery  as  a  primarj-  disease  is  less  frequent  than  the 
subacute  variety,  but  rather  more  common  than  is  sometimes  allowed. 
The  disca.se  may  be  either  bacillary  or  amti-bic.  but  as  a  primary  disease 
it  is  much  more  commonly  amtebic.  The  majority  of  cases  of  chronic 
dysentery  are  simply  the  continuation  of  the  subacute  form  and  no  particu- 
lar description  is  needed  fur  them.  In  the  primary  cases  the  patient  after 
a  varying  period  of  chronic  diarrha-a  begins  to  notice  mucus  and  blood 
in  hLs  stools,  the  temperature  is  not  raised,  or,  if  raised,  but  very  slightly, 
and  the  stools  number  only  some  six  or  eight  a  day,  but  they  arc  attended 
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by  a  sood  deal  of  pain,  and  abdominal  discomfort  is  always  more  or  less 
marked,  the  tongue  is  large  and  dirty,  thirst  is  usually  marked  and  the 
appetite  greatly  impaired.  The  disease  persists  for  months  and  even 
years,  and  (he  patients  gradually  go  down  hill,  becoming  anemic  and 
cachectic.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  not  quite  regular,  exacerbations 
occur  from  time  to  lime  while  at  other  times  only  Iwo  or  three  stools  will 
be  passtH  in  Ihe  twenty-four  hours,  but  mucus  or  (and)  blood  can  always 


V"^ 
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A 

FiC.  tt4< — PerforatinR   ulcer   irf   colon   (aimrbic  dyseniery).     (Spedtoca  prcKDted  to  ihc 
Museum  of  the  JcfTcrsuti  Mcdual  riille^c  l^y  Cuj»i,  C.  F.  Kicfftr.  U.  S,  A.) 
A,  A,  HtnaW  irregular  superficial  ukers  extending  to  the  submucosa  only:  B,  perfonition 
of  a  temccd  ulcer;  (',  scrcfM,   /),  ihuhi  ularit.     The  rrmuiniler  of  ihe  liiryi- irri^ulnr  ukcr 
rxiciul»  no  d*e[>eT  than  the  suhmutijsa- 

bc  found  in  them,  and  anything  like  formed  stools  are  rare.  It  is  difficult 
lo  form  a  true  idea  of  the  mortality  of  chronic  dysentery,  but  especially 
among  the  Chinese  it  is  probably  a  ver\'  serious  cause  of  mortality,  not 
by  its  own  direct  eilects.  but  by  rendering  the  patient  liable  to  the  attacks 
of  other  diseases,  especially  lulMrrculous  affections. 

Complications  and  Sequelae.— The  most  im|H)rtant  complications 
haemorrhage  and  perforation,  have  already  been  mentioned.  .Another 
complication,  more  common  than  is  generally  given,  is  a  form  of  septic  ar- 
thritis arising  especially  in  the  course  of  chronic  dysenterj'.    The  disease 
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resembles  in  many  ways  gonorrheal  arthritis,  and  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
absorption  of  bacilli  from  ihc  alimentary  ranal.  The  larger  joints,  espe- 
cially the  knees,  are  mitst  fret|uently  alTected.  sometimes  a  single  joint, 
more  rarely  bilateral.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  gel  ihe  small  joints, 
especially  the  carpal  joints,  affected.  In  the  smaller  joints  anchylo^s 
may  occur,  in  Ihe  larger  considerable  stiffness  is  fref|uently  the  result. 

The  only  important  seiiuela  of  dysentery  is  liver  abscess,  This  will 
be  fully  dealt  with  under  that  head  iv.  Chapter  VIII). 

Another  sequela  in  our  exjKrricnce  very  rare,  is  stricture  of  the  bowel. 
We  confess  to  great  difficulty  in  understanding  the  rarity  of  stricture  fol- 
lowing on  a  disease  the  es-sunlial  of  which  is  ulceration,  and  in  which 
ulceration  is  often  so  extensive,  It  remains,  however,  that  we  have  only 
seen  one  case  where  undoubted  stricture,  low  down  -in  the  sigmoid, 
followed  dysenlcry. 

Treatment. — The  first  rule  of  treatment  of  all  cases  of  dysentery 
is  rest  in  bed. 

The  second  fule  of  treatment  of  all  cases  of  dysentery  is  siarvalioti. 

The  third  rule  o(  treatment  of  all  cases  of  dysentery  is  ipecacuanha, 
or  salts. 

Our  remarks  on  treatment  will  consist  in  little  more  than  elucidation, 
explanation,  and  m^odification  of  these  points.  Rest  in  bed  is  almost 
essential  for  the  successful  treatment  of  every  form  of  dysentery,  even 
in  the  chronic  stage.     In  the  acute  nothing  else  is  possible. 

It  would  be  aljsurd.  considering  as  we  do  that  rest  in  bed  is  an  essen- 
tial to  the  pro]>er  treatment  of  dysentery,  not  to  go  further  and  say  that 
this  rest  is  still  more  important  for  the  ulcerated  bowel.  How  shall  we 
realise  this?  The  (irsl  essential  is  to  get  rid  of  all  that  is  in  the  bowel 
irritating  it.  and  this  is  best  done  by  5^^  t"  5]  of  castor  oil  with  ri\xx  of 
tinct.  opii  for  an  adult.  Then,  having  emptied  the  bowel,  to  ensure  its 
rest  we  must  keep  it  empty,  therefore  starvation.  In  the  large  majority 
of  cases  the  patient,  if  seen  early,  is  in  a  healthy  condition,  and  will  take 
no  harm  whatever  for  a  day  or  two  without  fooH,  but  naturally  such  treat- 
ment must  be  applied  with  at  least  a  modicum  of  common  sense.  We 
do  not  advocate  the  starving  of  a  patient  already  greatly  reduced  by 
chronic  disease,  and  it  is  seldom  desirable  in  children.  Thirst  is  marked 
in  all  cases  and  must  be  relieved  preferably  with  draughts  of  rice  water 
which  will  give  at  the  same  time  all  the  sustenance  required  for  a  day  or 
two.  Raw  milk  must  be  avoided  as  leaving  a  very  large  amount  of  residue, 
all  beef  teas  and  meal  juices  should  be  avoided  as  irritating  to  the  intes- 
tine. If  it  is  necessar>'  to  give  food  it  Is  best  given  as  carefully  pcptonised 
milk,  whey  and  chicken  jelly,  and  in  severe  and  prolonged  cases  such 
nourishment  must  be  given  every  two  hours. 
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Drug  Treatment. — For  this  we  have  two  reliable  methods  of  treat 

meni. 

I.  Ipecacuanha,  and  this  should  be  given  in  powder,  in  capsule,  or 
l>olus.  The  dose  must  depend  a  good  deal  on  the  amount  of  nursing  that 
can  be  given  to  the  patient.  If  this  be  good  the  Irealmeni  should  be 
lirst  a  dose  of  tinct.  opii.  n\xx  (for  an  adult)  followed  in  fifteen  minutes 
by  gr.  XXX  uf  pulv.  ipecacl  The  patient  should  lie  flat  in  bed  without  a 
pillow  and  without  drinking  anything  for  three  or  four  hoiu*s;  he  must  not 
on  any  account  swallow  his  saliva  and  must  avoid  ail  attempts  al  emesis. 
If  this  dose  can  be  successfully  kept  down  gr.  xx  should  be  given  the 
next  day,  gr.  x  the  following  day.  and  gr.  v  for  some  days  more.  The 
il)ccac.  will  probably  cause  a  certain  amount  of  diarrhoea  of  copious  yellow 
slools,  but  this  is  of  no  importance.  In  a  large  majority  of  cases  this 
treatment  carried  out  faithfully  will  rapidly  bring  about  a  <:om])lcte  cure, 
especially  in  cases  of  amtebic  dysenterj-. 

Ipecac  and  certain  other  drugs  prone  to  upset  the  stomach  arc  put  up 
by  patented  processes  in  form  insoluble  in  the  gastric  juices,  and  this  is 
a  particularly  elegant  form  for  the  administration  of  ipecac  in  dysentery. 
We  have  personally  taken  fifteen  grains  of  ipecac  each  morning  for  four 
days  without  feeling  the  slightest  inconvenience  therefrom,  and  obtained 
the  desirable  physiologic  etTect.  If  an  ordinary  tive-grain  pill  is  pre- 
pared and  coated  with  cellulose,  we  understand  that  the  same  result  can 
be  attained. 

However  effective  this  treatment  may  be.  il  is  unfortunately  true  that 
its  success  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  excellence  of  the  nursing  at 
the  disposal  of  the  physician.  In  a  large  majority  of  the  hospitaJs 
in  China  nurses  arc  still  unknown  and  in  very  few  arc  they  in  such 
numbers  as  lo  allow  of  their  time  being  so  fully  occupied  by  a  single 
patient. 

We  are  coming,  therefore,  more  and  more  to  rely  on  the  use  of  a 
saline  mixture  for  routine  treatment.  The  effect  in  many  cases  is  as 
good  as  thai  of  the  ipecac  treatment  and  is  far  more  pleasant  for  the  patient. 
We  use  ourselves  the  following  simple  prescription: 


1).     Magnus,  sulpliat., 
SoHii  sulphat., 
Aqux., 


3j. 


given  every  two  or  three  hours  (ill  copious,  slightly  watery  stools  are 
]>roduced.  The  du.se  is  then  lessened  in  frequency  till  just  sufVicient  is 
given  to  keep  the  bowels  freely  open.  The  treatment  usually  works 
like  a  charm. 

In  a  small  minority  of  cases  of  dysentery  one  or  other  or  both  of 
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these  treaunenls  prove  inefficacious.     One  of  the  following  may  then  be 
tried  or  used  in  association  with  the  drugs  mentioned  above: 

If.     Bismuth  Bubnitrale, 

Pulv.  Dovcri,  aa,     gr.  v 

Ft.  Pulv.    One  every  four  hours. 

I).    Sulphur,  gr.  xx 

Pulv.  Doveri,  rt.  v. 

Ft.  pulv.     One  every  four  liours. 

Pulv.  cinnamomi  in  gr.  xxx  doses,  three  times  u  day,  ot 

Yellow  santonin   in  gr.  v  doses,  three  times  a  tlay. 

Manson*  refers  to  a  method  of  treatment  which  saw  the  light  in  China 
in  these  words: 

"The  foHowinR  is  ihe  formula  of  a  preparation  of  Simaruba  much  used  in  Shaog- 
hai  and  there  known  as '  Rheins  siwcific  remedy  for  diarrhcca  and  dysenlerj'.'  I  under- 
avknd  that  the  formula  wax  pur<-ha.scd  by  the  .Shanghai  Munici|iality  for  a  mnsiderable 
sum  of  money,  so  highly  was  it  thought  of  by  the  Kuroptan  community  of  that  City. 
Simaruba  bark,  three  ounces;  Chinese  cinnamon,  oae  ounce ;  boil  in  hrce  quarts  of  water 
and  allow  it  in  evaporate  down  to  one  pint.  When  cool,  strain  into  a  brandy  bottle 
add  three  tables [K)on£ul.s  of  good  brandy,  and  fill  up  by  pourin;;  cold  water  over  the 
bark  in  Ihc  strainer  till  ibc  bottle  is  full.     Dose:    A  wtneglassful  three  times  a  day." 

If  tenesmus  is  very  severe,  hypodermics  of  morphia  should  be  em- 
ployed or  in  less  severe  cases  cncmata  of  starch  and  opium.  In  very  acute 
cases  it  is  worth  trying  subcutaneous  injections  of  hot  saline  solution  to 
replace  the  fluid  so  rapidly  removed  by  the  purging. 

The  question  now  arises  of  local  treatment  of  the  alTected  bowel 
in  chronic  cases.  DifTerenl  opinions  arc  held  as  to  the  value  of  large 
enemata,  personally  we  think  them  of  little  use.  No  harm,  however, 
and  some  good  may  be  accomplished  liy  washing  out  the  bowel  from 
time  to  time  by  high  enemata  of  three  to  four  pints  of  normal  saline  solu- 
tion. The  injections  usually  employed  are  for  amccbic  dysentery, 
H  thirty  grains  of  quinine  in  three  pints  of  warm  water.  3ss  to  5j  of  tannic 
■  acid  in  three  pints  of  warm  water  or  oj  of  silver  nitrate  to  three  pints  of 
warm  water. 

If  employed  the  rectum  should  first  be  washed  out  by  a  large  injec- 
tion of  warm  saline  solution.  A  catheter  is  then  passed  as  high  up  the 
bowel  as  possible  and  the  lotion  allowed  lo  enter  as  slowly  as  possible 
from  an  irrigator  just  raised  above  the  bed.  The  patient  should  retain 
the  injection  as  long  as  possible.  The  foot  of  the  bed  or  the  hips  of  the 
patient  should  be  well  raised.  The  injection  may  be  repeated  every 
third  day.  Wc  have  ourselves  very  little  faith  in  trying  to  reach  lesions 
high  up  the  colon  by  such  a  method,  and  we  believe  that  the  more  logical 

'  Trapkal  IMscases,  p.  454. 
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and  effective  way  in  very  chronic  cases  is  by  making  a  small  incision 
over  the  appendix,  drawing  this  out  and  fixing  it  in  the  wound.  A  few 
days  later  the  end  is  snipped  off  and  washing  of  the  whole  of  the  large 
intestine  periodically  carried  out  through  a  catheter  introduced  into  the 
appendix.  In  recent  years  successful  attempts  have  been  made  to  treat 
the  disease  by  a  serum.  Some  excellent  results  are  reported  from  this 
Ircalmenl,  but  unfortunately  a  command  uf  ihf  scrum  is  scklom  possible 
to  workers  in  China. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  with  all  forms  of  dysentery  there  is  a 
great  tendency  to  relapses  and  recurrences  from  chills,  dietetic  indiscre- 
tions, etc. 

Sprue  (Psiloais). — It  is  a  h'ttle  difficult  exactly  to  define  this 
disease,  but  essentially  it  consists  in  an  inflammatory  condition  nf  the  small 
intestine  leading  to  a  very  striking  thinning  of  the  intestinal  wall. 

Geographical  Distribution. — Sprue  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
tropical  complaint,  but  while  commonly  found  in  tropical  regions  it  is  by 
no  means  contincd  to  these.  For  example,  it  is  a  commoner  disease  in 
Shanghai  than  in  Hongkong. 

.Etiology.— The  parasitic  cause  of  sprue  remains  unknown.  That 
there  is  a  parasitic  cause  no  one  familiar  with  the  microscopic  appear- 
ance of  the  small-celled  inl'iliraied  intestinal  wall  can  for  a  moment 
doubt.  For  the  sake  of  treatment  it  is  essential  that  more  attention 
should  be  paid  to  this  point. 

Predisposing  causes  can.  however,  be  easily  noted. 

Sex, — The  female  sex  is  far  more  predisposed  to  the  disease  than 
the  male  sex.  It  would  appear  that  pregnancy  itself  renders  a  patient 
more  liable  to  sprue,  but  apart  from  this  childless  wives  and  unmarried 
women  are  still  far  more  commonly  attacked  than  men.  All  causes  of 
bodily  depression,  climate,  chronic  diseases,  especially  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  syphilis,  etc.,  predispose  to  the  disease.  The  affection  is  certainly 
much  commoner  among  foreign  residents  than  it  is  among  the  natives 
of  the  counlrj'.  but  these  are  not  quite  exempt;  we  have  seen  ourselves  a 
typical  case  of  sprue  in  a  Chinawoman. 

The  question  of  the  infectiousness  of  sprue  has  called  forth  a  good 
deal  of  discussion.  The  disease  is  usually  regarded  as  not  infectious. 
That  its  infectiveness  is  not  marked  is  true;  on  the  other  hand  we  have 
observed  cases  occurring  in  wife  and  husband,  and  in  two  intimate  friends, 
such  as  to  very  strongly  suggest  that  there  is  an  infective  agent  which  is 
at  times  carried  from  one  individual  to  another. 

The  disease  aflects  patients  especially  in  the  early  and  middle  period 
of  adult  life. 

Clinical  Picture. — Tn  a  typical  case  of  sprue  two  symptoms  are 
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particularly  prumincnl:  ulceration  of  the  mouth  and  intestinal  disturb- 
ance. In  ihc  large  majority  of  cases  ulceration  in  the  mouth  is  com- 
plained of  and  this  may  be  an  early  symptom.  The  tongue  is  red  and 
angry  looking,  with  small  ulcers,  especially  near  the  tip;  the  redness  is  not 
confinfd  lo  the  tongue,  but  spreads  over  the  buccal  surface  of  the  cheeks, 
and  su[ierficial  ulcers  are  common  in  all  these  situations  and  by  the 
fnenum  under  the  tongue.  The  same  condition  is  frequently  present 
in  the  pharynx,  and  the  result  of  all  this  is  that  intense  discomfort  attends 
all  efforts  to  partake  of  food  and  salivation  is  iroublesomc.  After  a  time 
the  tongue  seems  to  lose  all  ihi:  appearance  of  surface  papilbe  and  to 
become  red  and  glazed.  Dyspt^jsia  of  a  llatulcnt  type  is  common  and 
distends  the  patient  a  goml  deal,  but  a  form  of  diarrhtra  is  the  most 
noticcabk'  of  the  buwel  symjtloms.  The  stools  arc  remarkable.  Their 
size  LS  enormous,  this  to  a  great  extent  being  due  to  their  frothiness,  being 
saturated  all  through  with  fine  bubbles  of  gas.  They  are  of  a  dirty  white 
pasty  colour,  showing  a  marked  deficiency  in  bile  secretion;  they  arc 
unformed  and  contain  much  undigested  food,  oils,  and  fermenting  fats. 
They  are  irritating  and  apt  to  cause  excoriation  of  the  anus  and  surround- 
ing parts.  The  calls  to  stool  are  particularly  frequent  in  the  morning 
hours.  This  is  the  typical  condition,  but  often  before  the  development 
of  these  typical  intestinal  symptoms  there  is  a  history  of  more  or  less 
long  continued  chronic  diarrhaa  with  excess  of  bile.  Kollowing  on  the 
establishment  of  these  symptoms  we  have  very  marked  anemia  causing 
a  muddy  complexion,  emaciation,  great  lassitude  and,  in  extreme  cases, 
adema  of  the  legs  and  feet.     Death  ensues  from  exhaustion. 

Morbid  Anatomy. — The  most  striking  point  in  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  a  patient  who  has  died  from  sprue  is  the  condition  of  the 
bowel  wall,  especially  of  the  small  intestine.  The  macroscopic  appear- 
ance is  that  of  extraordinary  thinning  of  the  wall  of  the  gut  which  in 
many  places  seems  no  thicker  than  tissue  pajjer.  On  microscopic  ex- 
amination there  may  be  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  intestine,  its  place  being  taken  by  a  small-celled  inhltration. 
The  atrophy  is  not  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane,  but  also  attacks 
the  muscular  coat  which  is  greatly  reduced  in  size.  The  serous  coat 
is  not  a>.  a  rule  affected. 

Treatment.— .\  diagnosis  having  been  made,  the  first  point  in  the 
treatment  is  to  remove  the  [jalient  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible  from 
the  endemic  area.  Removal  to  a  more  salubrious  spot  within  the  area 
is  of  some  use.  but  if  the  symptoms  are  clearly  established  the  patient 
should  be  sent  home  without  any  delay;  the  speedy  success  of  treatment 
depends  greatly  on  this.  Early  and  proper  treatment  ensures  in  nearly 
all  cases  a  speedy  cure  even  in  many  to  the  extent  of  allowing  of  a  return 
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to  the  cast.  Cases  neglected  at  first  are  often  fata 
at  any  rate  mean  a  long  and  very  slow  convalescence.  The  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  treatment  is  by  diet  and  several  diets  are  recommended. 
Milk:  The  most  commonly  used  and  most  successful  treatment  is  by 
milk  and  milk  only.  The  bowels  arc  first  emptied  by  a  ijurgative,  and 
the  palicnl  is  then  placed  on  two-hourly  milk  feeds,  rising  gradually  to 
about  five  pints  a  day  or  even  more,  the  patient  being  confined  lo  bed. 

Manson  recommends  that  "For  six  weeks,  dating  from  the  lime  the 
slool  becomes  solid  and  the  mouth  free  from  irrilalion,  no  other  food  or 
drink  should  be  permitted.''  Gradually  after  that  a  little  solid  food  is 
added  to  the  diet  till  a  normal  diet  is  reached.  But  on  every  threatened 
recurrence  it  is  essential  that  recourse  be  had  at  once  to  strict  milk  diet 
again  and  this  conlinui^d  till  well  after  all  threatening  symptoms  have 
disappeared. 

In  a  few  cases  milk  treatment  fails  lo  relieve  the  symptoms  of  sprue 
or  becoming  too  terribly  wearisome  to  the  patient  requires  some  change. 
In  such  cases  the  meat  treatment  may  be  tried.  This  consists  in  the  use 
of  raw  meat  juice  expressed  from  fresh  lean  meat  in  the  place  of  milk, 
and  later,  as  the  symptoms  begin  to  improve,  fresh  scraped  meat  may 
be  tried.  Others  have  recommended  fresh  fruit,  and  of  fruits  bananas 
and  strawberries  seem  ])arlicularly  helpful. 

Drugs  appear  lo  have  a  very  limited  sphere  of  usefulness  in  sprue, 
and  only  one  drug  would  seem  to  be  worth  seriously  considering.  Santo- 
nin has  been  strongly  recommended  and  in  some  cases  seems  lo  have  been 
wonderfully  successful  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease.  The  santonin 
must  be  completely  yellowed  by  exposure  lo  the  sun,  in  Kngland  this  is  a 
tedious  process,  but  in  the  tropics  a  thin  layer  spread  out  on  a  Petri's 
dish  can  be  p>rei>ared  by  a  few  days'  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  drug  is 
given  in  gr.  v  doses  from  once  to  three  times  a  day  and  is  best  admin- 
istered in  a  teaspoonful  of  olive  oil. 

Some  years  ago  a  treatment  for  sprue  was  established  in  Shanghai 
by  a  quack  of  the  name  of  Peter  Sys.  The  method  consisted  of  a  sharp 
vegetable  purge  to  commence  with,  followed  by  the  administration  of  a 
powder  supposed  to  consist  of  cuttle-fi.sh  bones  and  the  use  of  enemata. 
In  the  hands  of  Sys  himself  some  remarkable  cures  were  wrought,  but 
the  secret  of  his  remedy  died  with  him  and  the  use  of  powdered  cuttle- 
fish bone  has  ]>roved  of  little  vnlue  in  the  hands  of  others. 

Stricture  of  the  Rectum.  No  description  of  the  common  diseases 
of  the  alimentary  canal  in  China  would  be  complete  without  a  reference 
to  non-malignani  stricture  of  the  rectum.  In  some  parts  of  South  China 
and  Formosa  this  disease  is  common.  Among  the  first  thousand  in- 
patients admitted  to  the  Tainan  Hospital,  Formosa,  during  the  current 
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year,  no  fewer  than  ctghl  were  suffering  from  this  complaint,  and  we 
operaie  on  an  average  nearly  twenty  times  a  year  for  this  condition. 

Pathology.  -We  shall  deal  very  briefly  with  the  pathology  as  this 
still  remains  obscure.  A  few,  very  few,  of  the  cases  are  undoubtedly  due 
to  sodomy,  either  to  direct  injury  caused  by  the  practice,  or  by  gonorrhtral, 
syphilitic  or  septic  conditions  following  on  it.  Still  fewer  arc  due  to  dy- 
sentery. We  only  recall  one  case  in  our  own  experience  where  it  seemed 
very  probable  that  this  was  the  cause.  Some  of  the  cases  are  un- 
doubtedly due  to  tertiary  syphilis  of  the  rectum.  But  the  patholog)'  of 
the  majority  of  the  cases  remains  doubtful. 

Sex  and  Age.  -Both  sexes  are  equally  liable  to  the  disease.  The 
most  common  aije  affected  is  that  of  the  middle  period  of  life. 

Clinical  Picture.— The  patient  suffering  from  stricture  of  the 
rectum  comes  complaining  of  one  of  three  conditions:  chronic  diarrhoea 
or  dysentery,  obstinate  constipation,  or  hiemorrhoids.  UE  these  the  first 
is  the  commonest  and  unless  an  examination  is  made  before  admission 
the  imlicnt  is  usually  admittt.'d  with  this  diagnosis.  A  careful  tonsudera- 
tion  of  Ihc  symptoms  complained  of  is  usually,  however,  sufficient  to 
arrive  at  a  true  diagnosis  of  ihe  rasr  bcfi»re  physical  examination  is  made. 

The  history  is  a  lung  one,  usually  of  several  years  during  which  no 
properly  formed  stools  have  been  passed.  Much  straining  is  comjilained 
of  on  going  to  stool  with  little  resvUt,  but  without  the  frequent  rails  to 
stool  and  tenesmus  that  usually  characterise  dysentery.  The  onset  has 
been  gradual  and  progressive  and  without  remission  of  symptoms,  a 
conditi(m  which  always  occurs  from  time  to  time  in  cases  of  chronic 
dysentery.  If  constipation  be  complained  of  the  symptoms  are  less 
characteristic  and  are  often  revealed  only  liy  physical  examination,  and 
in  cases  where  the  presence  of  piles  is  comjilained  of  this  is  nearly  always 
the  case. 

The  patient  is  usually  distinctly  ill  and  of  a  muddy  complexion, 
the  result  no  doubt  of  chronic  septic  absorption.  The  presence  of  CastuUe 
leading  to  the  dilated  bowel  above  the  stricture  is  not  infre<|uent. 

Physical  Condition.— For  practical  purposes  both  of  description 
and  treatment  the  cttmlititm  may  be  divi<led  into  two  varieties. 

1.  Where  a  simple  anular  stricture  of  var)'ing  depth  is  present,  the 
lower  limit  of  which  is  usually  from  i  i  /a  inches  to  3  inches  above  the 
anus.  Happily  this  is  in  our  experience  the  most  common  variety.  The 
stricture  may  l)e  extreme;  on  more  than  one  occasion  we  have  only  been 
able  to  pass  a  probe  with  difl'iculty  through  the  stricture-  In  such  cases 
the  symi)toms  are  very  severe,  and  the  patient  leads  a  pitiable  existence. 

2.  Where  the  stricture  consists  in  an  indurated  condition  of  the  bowel 
from  2  or  3  inches  above  the  anus  down  to  the  anus  itself.     The  whole 
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wall  iff  the  (xjwcl  consists  of  an  indurated  rubber-like  lube,  which  admits 
one  finger  usually  with  ease  but  is  capable  of  no  further  dilatation. 
These  cases  arc  less  common.  They  probably  include  all  the  cases 
where  sodomy  and  primary  venereal  disease  is  the  cause,  and  some  of  the 
the  cases  where  lerliary  syphilis  is  ihe  cause. 

Treatment.— This  divider  itself  into  the  Ireatmcnl  best  adapted  to 
these  two  form<  of  stricture.  In  the  second  variety  it  must  be  confessed 
at  once  that  at  present  we  have  no  satisfactory  treatment  to  recommend. 
FVoctolomy  whether  by  multiple  incision  or  by  posterior  linear  proctotomy 
has  proved  most  unsatisfactory,  as  also  have  all  attempts  at  systematic 
dilatation.  At  best  but  iiltle  can  be  expected  from  these  forms  of  treat- 
ment, though  when  associated  with  injections  of  fibrolysin  they  may  be 
of  a  little  value.  The  patients  in  our  txiHrricnce  steadily  go  down  hill  and 
die  in  a  few  years  from  some  intercurrent  disease.  The  treatment  of 
Ihe  first  variety,  anular  stricture,  is  much  more  satisfaclor>*  and  if  prop- 
erly carried  out  and  followed  up,  yields  a  practically  complete  cure  in  a 
large  number  of  the  cases.  We  arc  aware  that  a  much  more  pessimistic 
view  is  taken  by  many  writers,  but  we  speak  from  our  own  practical 
experience  of  a  number  of  completely  cured  patients. 

The  operation  to  be  performed  is  simple  posterior  linear  proctotomy, 
but  to  be  successful  it  must  be  carried  out  b<3l{lly  and  thoroughly,  half 
measures  are  whole  failures. 

'I'he  only  instrument  required  for  the  operation  is  a  blunt-pointed, 
curved  or  straight  bistoury.  Under  an  anesthetic  the  finger  of  the  left 
hand  is  introduced  through  the  stricti.ire;  with  a  iittle  patience  this  can 
always  be  effected  even  when  on  first  examination  only  a  probe  can  be 
passed.  Without  withdrawing  the  finger  the  bistoury  is  passed  up  along- 
side it  to  beyond  the  stricture.  The  linger  is  then  withdrawn  and  the 
bistuoury  made  to  cut  its  way  out  by  dividing  all  the  structures  down 
to  the  coccyx.  Only  two  precautions  arc  needed.  The  cut  must  be 
accurately  in  the  posterior  middle  line,  as  by  this  means  all  serious  harmor- 
rhage  Is  avoided.  '  The  cut  must  jireserve  its  depth  till  tht:  skin  is  cut 
through.  It  is  most  important  that  as  the  knife  reaches  the  exterior,  the 
skin  wound  should  be  the  deepest  of  all.  This  allows  of  no  accumulation 
of  discharge  in  Ihe  upper  part  of  the  wound.  A  full-si/.ed  rectal  bougie 
is  now  ]>asscd  and  the  wound  firmly  packed.  If  possible  the  packing 
is  left  in  for  two  days,  but  nothing  is  done  to  restrict  the  natural  action 
of  the  bowels.  About  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  passage  of  bougies 
is  commenced.  The  size  next  to  the  largest  is  passed  well  into  the  bowel . 
It  causes  some  not  very  severe  pain,  al  first,  but  this  does  not  continue  for 
many  days.  The  wound  is  allowed  to  granulate  and  the  patient  is  provided 
with  a  bougie  before  leaving  hospital.     \Vc  supply  ourselves  with  a  wooden 
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bougie  made  by  the  hospital  carpenter.  However  hard  the  bougie  there 
is  no  danger  of  a  patient  himself  damaging  the  wall  of  the  gut.  We 
instruct  our  patients  to  pass  the  bougie  once  a  day  for  a  year,  once  a  week 
for  another  year  and  once  a  month  for  the  third  year.  Where  these 
instructions  are  carried  out  a  complete  cure  is  the  rule. 

We  have  given  the  details  of  this  treatment  very  fully  because  the 
disease  is  much  rarer  at  home  than  out  here,  and  seems  to  be  regarded 
very  much  as  an  incurable  condition. 

For  congenital  absence  of  the  anus  and  rectum  see  Chapter  XII. 


CH.\PTER  VI  n. 
DISEASES  OF  LIVER  AND  SPLEEN. 

Before  commencing  a  review  of  ihc  diseases  of  these  organs  that 
we  sec  amimg  the  Chinese  it  would  be  well  to  recall  to  our  minds  a  few 
of  the  most  important  points  in  their  anatomy  and  iihysiology.  The 
liver  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body  and  is  an  extremely  vascular  organ, 
receiving,  as  it  does,  blood  from  two  separate  sources — the  hepatic  artery 
and  the  portal  vein.  The  portal  vein  drains  the  areas  included  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  intestinal  canal  from  stomach  to  rectum,  as  well  as 
receiving  Ihc  outflow  from  the  spleen  and  pancreas.  It  therefore  follows 
that  every  particle  of  material  absorbed  into  the  vascular  system  from 
the  alimentary  canal  below  the  oesophagus  has  to  pass  through  the  liver 
cells  as  also  have  all  waste  products  from  the  spleen  and  pancreas.  Is  it 
surprising  that  among  dwellers  in  the  tropics  and  subtropical  regions, 
where  diseases  of  the  alimentar)'  tract  and  spleen  arc  so  common,  affec- 
tions of  the  liver  and  derangements  of  its  functions  should  also  be  com- 
mon? The  major  functions  of  the  liver  are  threefold:  The  metabolism  of 
carbohydrates  (glycogenic  function)  in  which  glycogen,  a  substance  allied 
to  starch  and  readily  convertible  into  sugar,  is  produced,  principally 
as  the  result  of  a  diet  of  starch  and  sugar,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
also  on  a  proteid  diet,  and  conveyed  away  from  the  liver  in  the  hepatic 
vein.  The  formation  of  bile,  containing  the  waste  products  of  the  liver 
and  produced  to  a  great  extent  by  the  decomposition  of  hemoglobin. 
The  metabolism  of  nitrogenous  material,  formation  of  urea,  from  proteid. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  functions  of  the  spleen  are  still  ver>'  meagre. 
Apparently  these  are  twofold.  It  may  be  considered  the  chief  pro- 
ducer of  white  blood -corpuscles,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  in  the  spleen 
that  the  dissolution  of  red  blood -corpuscles  lakes  place.  The  diseases 
of  the  liver  and  spleen  with  which  we  propose  to  deal  in  this  chapter  as 
being  the  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  east  arc: 

1.  Tropical  liver.  Acute  hepatitis.  Liver  abscess.  Cirrhosis  of  the 
liver. 

2.  Spitnic  abscess  and  chronic  mahriai  spleen. 

Parasitic  infections  have  I>cen  dealt  with  in  the  chajtter devoted  tothese 
diseases. 

Tropica]  Liver. — There  arc  few  terms  in  medicine  more  unsatis- 
factory than  this,  including  as  it  docs  at  the  hands  of  different  writers 
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everything  from  the  mildest  form  of  functional  derangement  to  the  aculcs 
form  of  hepatitis,  ll  is.  however,  so  familiar  a  term  and  so  conveniently 
describes  a  condition  common  among  Europeans  resident  in  the  tropics, 
that  it  will  probably  be  long  before  the  name  is  given  up.  We  wish,  how- 
ever, to  make  quite  clear  our  meaning  of  the  term  in  this  chapter,  and  so 
define  it  as  simple  congestion  of  the  liver,  being,  as  a  rule,  an  antecedent 
and  predisposing  factor  though  never  a  causal  one  of  acute  hepatitis 
on  the  one  hand  and  liver  abscess  on  the  other. 

Simple  congestion  of  the  liver  is  caused  by  three  factors — diet,  want 
of  exercise,  climate.  And  of  these  the  first  is  infinitely  the  most  impor- 
tant. We  do  not  believe  that  a  slight  difference  in  the  number  of  his 
blood  corpuscles  or  the  excretion  of  his  urinary  salts  makes  the  white 
man  a  martyr  to  his  liver  while  the  yellow  man  gets  off  scot-free. 

Congestion  of  the  liver  is  a  disease  not  confined  to  either  sex  or  any 
race>  but  is  much  more  common  among  male  white  residents  in  the  tropics, 
as  among  this  class  all  three  factors  have  often  full  play.  It  is  a  notorious 
fact  that  foreigners  in  the  tropics  eat  too  much  and  drink  too  much,  the 
natives  being  usually  abstemious  in  their  eating  and  still  more  so  in  their 
drinking.  It  is  seldom  indeed  lhu.t  the  while  man  attempts  in  any  way 
to  adapt  himself  to  the  mode  of  life  which  centuries  uf  unconscious  experi- 
ence and  the  natural  produce  of  the  country  have  taught  the  Chinese 
to  adopt.  It  is  probably  true  of  all  tropical  climates,  it  is  certainly  so 
of  South  China,  that  the  native  eats  scantily  of  a  proteid,  and  largely  of  a 
carbohydrate,  diet,  while  the  fitrelgner  usually  reverses  this  positionj 
eating  largely  of  a  proteid  and  scantily  of  a  carbohydrate  diet.  The 
native  Chinese  in  many  parts  of  South  China  eat  but  two  meals  and  no- 
where more  than  three  meals  a  day,  while  the  foreigner,  as  a  rule,  eats 
three  full  meals  jintl  als(>  lakes  drinks  or  light  refreshments  at  odd  hours. 
The  Chinese,  again,  drink  very  scantily,  much  of  their  fluid  being  used 
as  little  more  than  a  month-wash  and  all  of  it  being  h<Jt.  whereas  the 
foreigner  indulges  largely  in  iced  drinks,  often  alcoholic.  We  believe 
that  to  these  differences  in  diet  rather  than  to  any  inherent  dilTerences 
in  climate  the  frequent  congestion  of  the  liver  is  due. 

While  diet  thus  forms  the  predominating  factor  in  congestion  of 
the  liver,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  have  also  to  reckon  with  heat,  espe- 
ciaJly  as  associated  with  the  dietetic  element  in  the  causation  of  this  con- 
dition. The  high  temperature  of  tropical  lands,  leading  to  excessive 
secretion  from  the  skin  followed  by  rapid  cooling,  tends  to  congestion  of 
all  the  internal  viscera,  and  the  liver,  being  the  largest  of  these,  suffers 
most  severely  in  the  process.  The  danger  of  chill  is  considerably  increased 
by  the  vasodilator  action  of  alcohol  on  the  arterioles  of  the  skin,  the 
tendency  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  when  heated  being  proverbial. 
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As  a  further  facior  we  cannot  omit  the  absence  of  regular  exercise,  which 
in  the  home  countries  must  have  considerable  effect  in  removing  waste 
products  from  the  liver,  and  which  is  too  often  neglected  in  the  tropics. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  without  referring  to  the  (juestion  of 
malaria  and  its  commonly  assigned  position  as  a  factor  in  the  cause  of 
congestion  of  the  liver.  \Vc  are  ourselves  very  sceptical  of  the  r6lc 
which  malaria  is  supposed  to  play.  Our  reasons  for  this  are  that  the 
incidence  of  malaria  is  much  higher  among  the  native  races  than  among 
the  foreigners  and  that  in  individual  cases  a  malarial  factor  can  often 
be  excluded;  further,  in  non-malarial  lands  this  disease  is  sometimes 
noted  under  the  influence  of  the  excessive  heat  waves  that  occasionally 
pass  over  western  lands. 

Clinical  Picture.— This  varies  a  good  deal  with  the  chronicity  of 
the  condition.  In  what  we  might  call  a  confirmed  case,  the  patient  is 
sallow,  often  with  a  faint  yellow  lint,  but  no  definite  jaundice,  is  ame- 
mic,  thin,  and  emaciated,  and  irritable  in  temper  with  an  inclination  to 
fits  of  despondency.  The  digestion  is  poor  and  the  bowels  habitually 
constipated,  or  troublesome  diarrhtta  may  take  the  place  of  constipation. 
The  stools  are  pasty  and  light  colored  and  flatulency  is  common.  Fron- 
tal headache  and  sleeplessness  are  frequent  symptoms.  A  dull  aching 
is  often  complained  of  over  the  liver  and  pain  over  the  right  scapula. 
In  early  cases  thi-  symptoms  are  milder  and  more  transient  and  the 
stools,  instead  of  showing  a  lack  of  bile,  exhibit  a  marked  exccssof  pigment. 

Treatment. — In  the  case  of  congestion  of  the  liver  we  have  a  dis- 
ease whirh  particularly  lends  itself  to  preventive  treatment.  There  is 
no  reason  why  any  man  should  suffer  from  the  disease.  Warnings 
should  be  given  to  all  young  men  proceeding  to  the  East  of  the  causes 
of  this  disease  and  its  prevention.  We  unhesitatingly  condemn  the  use 
of  highly  spirituous  litjuors  as  absolutely  harmful  to  the  consumer,  and 
while  the  light  wines  and  beers  may,  we  Ik-Ucvc,  be  taken  in  moderation 
without  any  harmful  results,  we  hold  strongly  to  the  opinion  thai  the 
foreigner  in  the  Ea.si  is  belter  without  the  use  of  any  alcohol-containing 
drink  as  a  regular  beverage.  Temperance,  however,  is  nol  only  required 
in  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  but  equally  so  in  the  use  of  iced  drinks 
of  every  kind.  .As  far  as  diet  in  general  is  concerned,  gottd  fruit  can 
usually  be  obtained  without  difficulty  in  the  tropics  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  and  should  form  an  important  article  of  consumption,  as  also 
cooked  vegetables  and  fresh  ones  if  grown  under  one's  own  supervision. 
The  cereals,  especially  rice,  are  too  frequently  neglected  even  by  those 
living  in  a  rice-growing  country,  while  meat  instead  of  taking  the  first 
place  should  take  the  last. 

Clothing  should  always  be  changed  when  wet  with  perspiration,  but 
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we  do  not  ourselves  advise  the  use  of  the  so-called  cholera  belt;  at  night 
flannel  pajamas  should  be  considered  essential.  A  blanket  should  always 
be  used  in  places  where  the  temperature  falls  at  night,  but  as  many 
people  find  this  rule  an  impossible  one  to  follow  we  lay  much  more  stress 
on  the  wearing  of  flannel  pajamas  all  the  year  round. 

A  moderate  amount  of  regular  exercise  is  very  important,  but  spas- 
modic turns  of  violent  or  exhausting  exercise  in  a  person  not  in  "  training  " 
is  worse  than  none  at  all. 

The  regular  action  of  the  bowels  in  a  tropical  country  is  almost 
essential  to  continued  health,  and  this  is  best  obtained  .not  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  drugs,  but  by  the  free  use  of  the  native  fruits  and  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  large  glass  of  water  before  breakfast  and  at  night. 

The  active  treatment  of  the  disease,  once  established,  must  be 
effected  on  the  lines  given  above  with  regard  to  diet  and  exercise. 

A  short  course  of  medicinal  treatment  may  be  given  as  follows: 
At  the  commencement  a  sharp  purge  of  colocynth  with  blue  pill,  followed 
by  the  administration  every  morning  on  rising,  for  a  fortnight,  of  a 
dose  of  Carlsbad  salts*  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ensure  a  free,  rather 
watery  action  of  the  bowels.  This  course  of  treatment  may  be  followed 
by  an  acid  tonic,  such  as: 

I^.     Acid  nitro-hydrochlor.,  ni^x 

Liq.  strychnin,  hydrochlor.,  rq^ii 
Tinct.  aurantii,  n^^x 

Aqua,  ad     5ss 

In  water  three  times  a  day  after  meals. 

Acute  Hepatitis. 

(Syn. — Acute  Nonsuppurative  Injlammation  of  the  Liver.) 

We  have  dealt  at  some  length  with  tropical  liver  because  chronic 
congestion  is  the  most  important  predisposing  factor  in  preparing  the 
liver  for  the  reception  of  the  germs  which  cause  acute  hepatitis  and  liver 
abscess.  The  liver,  we  know,  has  a  most  important  function  in  destroy- 
ing the  toxins  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal  and  conveyed  to  it  by 
the  portal  vein.  So  long  as  the  viscus  itself  is  healthy  and  functionally 
active  it  is  quite  able  to  deal  with  the  poisons  thus  brought  to  it;  but  let 
its  activities  once  be  thoroughly  deranged  and  it  is  easy  to  understand 
how  it  should  itself  fall  a  victim  to  these  toxins.  In  acute  hepatitis  we 
see  the  liver  as  a  whole  attacked  by  these  poisons,  while  in  abscess  a 
local,  though  more  virulent,  deposit  alone  occurs. 

'Carlsbad  salts  consist  of:    Sodium  sulphate,  2  parts;  sodium  chloride,  i  part;  sodium 
hicarbonate,  i  pari. 
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Acute  hepatitis  we  regard  as  a  spcct&c  disease  the  parasitology  of 
which  is  still  obscure.  Nor  is  our  lack  of  knowledge  on  this  point  al  all 
surprising,  when  we  remember  thai  the  disease  has  received  link*  or  no 
attention  from  thu  writers  of  our  systems  of  medicine  and  is  almost  univer- 
sally confused  with  simple  congestion  or  liver  abscess. 

The  letiologicul  factor  in  acute  hepatitis  would  seem  to  be  diarrhd-a 
or  dysentery,  although  it  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  get  a  definite  history 
nf  these  complaints,  Perhaps  this  is 
hardly  strange  a.s  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  a  small  lesion  or  abrasion 
high  up  in  the  bowel  might  give  en- 
trance to  the  germs  of  the  disease, 
while  failing  to  give  rise  to  any  local 
symptoms. 

CUnicai  Picture. — This  may 
be  best  given  by  the  history  of  an 
actual  case.  X.  Y.,  a  merchant, 
aged  thirty-six.  Seized  at  night  by 
Hcute  pain  in  the  "stomach"  of  a 
stabbing  nature,  passing  through  to 
the  back  between  the  shoulders,  ac- 
companiefl  by  a  rigor  and  fever. 
Pain  relieved  to  some  extent  by 
vomiting.  Tcmperalure  takirn  the 
next  Hay.  102''  F.  We  saw  the 
patient  ourselves  early  on  the  third 
day.  The  temperature  (see  chart) 
was  then  100"  F.  and  varied  be- 
tween that  and  102*^  K.  till  the 
fighth  day  of  the  disease,  when  it 
fell  rapidly,  reaching  normal  on 
the  ninth  day,  and  not  subsequently   rising  ubove  that  point. 

When  WL"  first  examined  the  patient  he  complained  of  great  pain  in  the 
abdomen  of  a  stabbing  nature  passing  through  to  between  the  shoulders. 
On  examination  the  right  rectus  abdominis  muscle  was  contracted  and 
hard,  and  the  whole  area  over  the  liver  was  very  tender  to  the  touch.  The 
liver  itself  was  considerably  enlarged,  extending  three  fingers'  breadth  be- 
low the  costal  margin.  The  pulse  was  steady  and  of  good  volume,  seventy- 
six  beats  to  the  minute.  The  face  was  a  little  sallow  and  there  was  a 
trace  of  jaundice  in  the  conjunctivae.  The  urine  was  fret'  from  albumin, 
but  gave  a  faint  reaction  of  bile  pigments.  The  iMtient  was  inclined  to 
be  constipated  and  the  fa:ces  were  very  highly  coloured  with  bile.     The 
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treatment  exhibited  was  a  large  mustard  plaster  over  the  liver,  which  ^ve 
great,  though  rather  temporary'  relief,  and  a  calomel  purge  ftdlowed  by 

regular  d^jses  of  salines. 

The  pain,  though  relieved  for  a  time  by  the  mustard  plaster,  re- 
curred the  same  evening  to  a  less  severe  extent,  but  enough  to  require  the 
hyprxlermic  u.se  of  morphia  before  sleep  could  be  obtained.  A  very  low 
diet,  ai  near  stanation  as  practicable,  was  ordered. 

The  treatment  was  followed  by  a  rapid  improvement  in  the  pain  and 
tenderness  with  steady  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  liver.  On  the  fifth 
and  sixth  days  the  patient  complained  of  ver>-  severe  neuralgic  headache, 
but  otherwise  was  decidedly  better,  and.  as  stated  before,  the  tempera- 
ture reached  normal  again  on  the  ninth  day. 

The  disease  is  an  acute  infective  process,  commencing  usually  with 
a  rigor.  The  temperature  is  maintained  between  loo'  and  102"  F.  or 
higher  for  about  seven  days,  after  which  rapid  defer\e5cence  occurs.  It 
will  Ih:  noticed  at  once  how  closely  the  chart  resembles  that  of  other  infect- 
ive diseases.  We  shall  see  later  how  different  this  temperature  is  to 
that  of  liver  abscess.  The  relation  of  hepatitis  to  liver  abscess  we  shall 
deal  with  in  the  next  section. 

Treatment.— This  has  been  already  outlined  in  the  notes  of  the  case 
given  above. 

Dietetic. — A  diet  as  nearly  as  possible  approaching  starvation  to 
give  rest  to  the  inflamed  viscus. 

Medicinal. — The  application  of  a  mustard  plaster  over  the  liver. 
A  calomel  purge  followed  by  free  exhibition  of  saline  aperients. 

Absolute  rest  in  bed  till  the  temperature  regains  the  normal. 

LIVER  ABSCESS. 

Syn. Tropical  Abscess  of  the  Liver. 

Tropical  abscess  of  the  liver  is  usually  single  and  therein  differs 
from  the  pyaimic  abscesses  commonly  seen  in  western  lands  and  which 
wc  shall  not  deal  with  here. 

The  a:tioIogy  of  liver  abscess  is  of  great  importance  owing  to  the 
confusion  in  terms  which  has  taken  place  over  inflammatory  diseases 
of  the  liver.  It  is  not  an  acute  hepatitis  and  seldom  if  ever  a  direct  sequel 
of  acute  hepatitis,  except  so  far  as  to  occur  most  frequently  in  the  sub- 
stance of  a  viscus  already  damaged  by  chronic  congestion  or  hepatitis. 
It  is  no  more  in  itself  an  acute  hepatitis  than  is  brain  abscess  an  acute 
encephalitis,  it  is  indeed  nothing  but  the  deposit  of  toxic  material  in  a 
particular  spot  in  the  organ.  Indeed  it  resembles  brain  abscess  often 
very  closely  in  its  difTicuIty  of  diagnosis  and  not  infrequent  complete 
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absence  of  symptoms.  To  justify  a  statement  so  diflftrent  from  what 
is  commonly  taught  on  the  subject  we  would  insist  on  rhc  following  points: 

1.  In  the  case  of  a  small  abscess  the  functions  of  the  liver  arc  not 
seriously  interfered  with  (cf.  Hepatitis). 

a.  The  temperature  chart  is  that  of  simple  septic  infection  and  docs 
not  resemble  that  which  we  associate  with  hepatitis. 

3.  An  abscess  may  remain  perfectly  latent  and  only  be  found  at 
death  {13  per  cent,  of  cases  according  to  Rouis).  Not  rarely  an  abscess 
gives  no  signs  or  symptoms  till  rupture  occurs. 

4.  A  number  of  the  abscesses  (sometimes  stated  as  hij^h  as  80  per 
cent.)  are  sterile. 

5.  The  abscess  is  surrounded  by  a  thick  pyogenic  membrane.  The 
rest  of  the  liver  away  from  the  abscess  shows,  at  most,  a  state  of  cloudy 
swelling  only,  a  condition  consistent  with  septic  absorption  from  any 
other  focus. 

In  fact,  the  symptoms  associated  with  liver  abscess  are  due  to  septic 
absorption  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  mechanical  efTccts  of  the  increas- 
ing size  of  the  abscess  on  the  other,  and  are  not  the  result  of  hef>aliiis. 

When  we  come  further  to  examine  the  more  immediate  ffiliological 
causes  we  still  continue  in  a  region  of  fierce  disputation.  Whether 
dyscnler)'  is  the  cause,  rarely,  generally,  or  always  is  a  matter  which  still 
calls  forth  the  most  divergent  opinions.  .-Xs  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  made  much  more  difficult  by  Ihc  amount  of  discus- 
sion it  has  called  forth.     To  put  the  maltcr  simply  wc  have  these  fads: 

1.  The  infection  is  ihruugh  the  jiorlai  system  and  therefore  arises 
in  the  alimentary  canal.     (We  can  exclude  the  spleen  and  pancreas.) 

2.  In  many  cases  there  is  a  definite  history  of  recent  dysentery, 
amoelMe  dysterica  abound  in  the  bowel,  in  the  wall  of  the  abscess,  in  the 
liver,  and  nowhere  else. 

3.  In  a  varying  proportion  of  cases  there  is  no  history  of  dysentery 
or  diarrhcca.  and  no  ama:lja:  can  be  found  in  either  situation. 

Our  own  view  of  the  matter  is:  all  cases  of  liver  abscess  arise  from 
infection  from  the  alimentary  Iraet  and  in  cases  of  amteblc  abscess  are 
almost  always  (if  not  always)  due  to  amccbic  dysentery.  When  the 
infection,  hoivever,  is  a  purely  barillary  ime  the  disease  may  arise  from 
infection  through  the  unbroken  mucosa. 

Manson'  referring  to  this  iiuestion  says: 

"In  a  masterly  )>apcr  MacWoil,  after  a  very  careful  aud  critical  analysis  of  ccfhaln 
figares  bearing;  on  this  subject,  toncludes  thai  dysrnlery  is  a  factor  in  nparly  rvc-ry 
caK  of  tropical  liver  sImccm.  In  forty  casfs  of  the  disease  <il>scrved  in  Shanghai 
he  had  [josiiive  evidence  of  dysenicry  io  all  except  one;  and  even  in  this  case,  as  re* 

*  Tropical  Mcdidnc,  p.  490. 
16 
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covery  ensued,  there  was  nn  certainty  th^t  d)'senteric  Icsiuns  had  nuL  )}ccn  prcscnM 
I*crha}jfi  Maclcod's  conclusions  are  somewliaL  too  sweeping;  I  confess,  however, 
that  they  art,  in  the  main,  in  harmony  with  my  own  experience  Doubtless  they 
Apply  to  liver  abscess  as  met  with  in  Shanghai,  and  pnibably  in  other  places." 

When,  however,  we  come  to  consider  the  parasitology  of  li\-er  absces^B 
the  subject  becomes  clearer.  Amoeba  coli  is  the  organism  most  frequently 
present  and  according  to  some  observers  almost  always  so.  Jt  is,  hov^ 
ever,  not  always  easy  to  5nd.  being  present  not  in  the  pus.  but  in  the  lining^ 
membrane  of  the  abscess  cavity.  It  can  be  discovered  in  this  often  only 
by  careful  search  after  curetting  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  or  it  may  often  b^fl 
found  in  the  discharge  from  the  cavity  two  or  three  days  after  operation, 
i.e.,  when  the  pyogenic  membrane  is  beginning  to  come  away.  In  bac- 
illary  dysentery  the  bacilli  of  Shiga  and  Flexner  may  be  found  in  th 
pus  of  the  abscess,  while  in  other  cases  bacillus  coli  communis,  staphyl 
cocci,  and  streptococci  have  been  described.  Amoebic  infection  would 
seem  to  be  the  mildest  form  and  streptococcal  the  most  severe,  the  latter,,^ 
indeed,  proving  rapidly  fatal.  IjU 

Clinical  Picture. —As  the  symptoms  depend  on  the  amount  of 
septic  absorption  and  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  abscess,  it  is  very 
ditficull  to  give  a  clinical  picture  of  this  disease.  With  a  thick-walled 
abscess  cavity  from  which  little  or  no  absorption  lakes  place  the  tem^l 
pL-rature  may  be  practically  subnormal  throughout,  and  ihc  symptoms 
confined  to  vague  jiains  in  the  epigastric  region  which  will  be  allribule<l 
to  dyspepsia.  In  the  case  of  a  thin-wailed  abscess  cavity  from  which 
septic  absor{)ti(m  is  rapidly  taking  place,  the  patient  will  suffer  from 
irregularly  raised  temperature,  remittent  or  intermittent,  with  or  with- 
out rigors,  rapid  emaciation,  an  icteric  tint,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appe- 
tite, profuse  sweats,  diarrhcca,  etc.  With  the  progress  of  the  absccsS|H 
which  enlarges  by  pressure  absorption  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  a 
special  decubitus  is  developed,  the  patient  lying  on  the  back  or  right 
side  with  legs  drawn  up.  Pressure  and  consecutive  inflammation  give 
rise  to  signs  in  the  right  pleura  of  friction  and  consolidation,  if  the  abscess 
enlarges  in  that  direction.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abscess  enlarges 
in  a  forward  direction  it  will  form  a  tumor  in  llie  right  hypochondriac 
region. 

Termination.— Liver  abscess  may  terminate  either  by  rupture, 
death  from  septicaemia,  or,  possibly,  may  be  encysted  and  dry  up,  this 
last  must  be  very  rare.  In  300  fatal  cases  tabulated  by  Waring  in  1854. 
56  per  cent,  died  with  the  abscess  Intact.  Rupture  takes  place  in  about 
25  per  cent,  of  hepatic  abscesses.  The  sites  of  rupture  in  abscess  of 
the  liver  arc  roughly  as  follows:  Into  the  lung  or  pleura  about  60  per 
cent.     Into  the  peritoneal  cavity  about  20  per  cent.     Into  the  stomach 
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or  intestines  about  15  per  cent.     Externally  2  per  cent.     Occasionally 
into  the  kidney,  inferior  vena  cava,  biie  passages,  and  pericardium. 

Rupture  into  the  lung  or  pleura.  Nearly  always  on  the  right  side. 
Rupture  is  usually  preceded  by  basal  pleurisy  and  cough  with  some  con- 
solidation of  ihc-  base  of  the  lung.  The  perforation  into  ihe  lung  is 
usually  small,  in  which  case  the  pus  may  all  be  spat  up  and  the  abscess 
in  ihe  liver  thus  cured.  In  other  cas^  a  larger  rupture  lakes  place, 
Ihe  lung  is  flooded  with  pus  and  a  fatal  result  takes  jilacc  within  an 
hour  or  two.  Rupture  into  ihe  pk^ura  is  less  frequent  than  rupture  into 
the  lung  itself  and  gives  rise  to  the  signs  of  empyema. 

Rupture  into  the  peritoneal  cavity  may  form  at  first  a  localized 
abscess,  but  usually  at  once,  and  always  eventually  if  surgical  interference 
docs  not  take  place,  general  septic  peritonitis  ensues. 

Rupture  into  the  stomach,  duodenum  or  colon  gives  rise  in  Ihc 
latter  case  to  a  profuse  discharge  of  pus  from  the  rectum.  In  the  for- 
mer cases  pus  will  hardly  be  detected  in  the  faeces,  but  the  size  of  the 
liver  will  diminish  rapidly  and  air  may  be  found  on  percussion  in  the 
abscess  cavity. 

External  rupture  is  said  to  be  the  rarest  of  alt  forms,  and  where 
surgical  assistance  can  be  obtained  this  is  necessarily  so.  It  is  probable 
that  as  a  natural  termination  of  untreated  abscess  it  is  much  more  com- 
mon than  the  figures,  ordinarily  given.  lead  us  to  suppose.  We  have 
ourselves  operated  on  eight  cases  where  redness  and  a-dema  with  pus 
immediately  below  the  skin  pointed  to  an  early  external  rupture  had 
surgery  not  intervened. 

Prognosis. — In  cases  of  ruptured  abscess  the  prognosis  varies 
greatly  with  the  position  of  the  rupture.  Thus  perforation  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity  is  nearly  always  rapidly  fatal;  while  rupture  into  Ihe 
lung  is  usually  regarded  as  favorable,  as  many  as  75  per  cent,  being 
said  to  recover.  Rupture  externally  is  supposed  to  be  favorable,  but 
we  decline  to  accept  this  view  as  rupture  externally  usually  means  so 
large  an  abscess  that  even  after  carefully  planned  surgical  measures 
the  prtignosis  is  far  from  good.  When  operative  measures  are  under- 
taken the  prognosis  depends  on  the  time  when  such  operations  are  per- 
formed. If  undertaken  early  and  the  drainage  is  efficient  the  prognosis 
is  ver>'  good,  when  late  and  the  drainage  is  difficult  the  prognosis  is  bad. 

Treatment.— It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  only  justifiable  treat- 
ment of  liver  abscess  is  surgical  inlcrference  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  We  owe  to  Macleod  of  Shanghai,  as  the  first  practical  ad\o 
cate  of  free  incision,  no  little  debt  in  the  progress  of  the  treatment  of 
liver  abscess.  In  all  cases  of  doubt  the  exploring  needle  should  be  freely 
used;  the  dangers  in  its  use  have  been  greatly  exaggerated. 
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If  the  signs  of  abscess  arc  fairly  clear  but  nt)  localising  symptoms 
arc  present  a  systcraalic  examination  should  be  made  commencing 
anteriorly  and  from  above  downward;  the  pleura  should  be  avoided  if 
possible,  but  It  is  far  better  lo  wound  the  pleura  than  to  risk  missing  the 
abscess.  The  needle  may  safely  be  passed  to  a  depth  of  three  inches 
and  if  the  pus  be  nnly  discovered  with  difficulty  the  needle  should  be 
left  in  as  a  guide  for  further  operation.      The  method  of  operation  has 


FiC,  119.— Aimrbk    muliiplr  abstrss  vi  liver.     Si,  Luke's  Hmpitat,  Shanghai. 

specimen.     (By  Jefferyt.) 
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given  rise  to  a  large  amotmt  of  discussion;  on  the  one  side  are  the  advo- 
cates of  frcL-  incision  who  hold  all  else  as  unsurgical;  on  the  olher  arc 
the  advocates  of  the  trocar  and  cannula  who  regard  free  incision  as  an 
unjuslitiable  risk.  It  is  probable  that  the  proper  treatment  lies  between 
the  two  extremes.  When  the  abscess  is  small  and  reached  with  diffi- 
culty the  trocar  and  cannula  as  devised  by  Manson  and  described  in  detail 
in  his  book  provide  a  method  which  is  easy  to  perform,  of  little  danger, 
and  which  allows  of  free  drainage,  and  these  points  should  outweigh 
any  theoretical  considerations.  When  the  abscess  is  large  and  near  the 
surface-free  incision  is  easy  and  far  better  drainage  can  be  provided  by 
this  method,  and  as  in  large  abscesses  free  drainage  is  an  essential  to 
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success  we  should  recommend  incision  in  these  cases.  1/  the  operatic 
be  by  incision  the  peritoneal  cavity  should  be  shut  off,  in  cases  where 
the  liver  is  not  already  adherent  to  the  parictes,  by  suturing  the  surface 
of  the  liver  to  the  wound  or  if  this  is  difficult  by  closing  the  i)critonea! 
cavity  as  far  as  possible  with  sutures  and  shutting  off  the  r.csl  with  gauze 
plugging.  If  the  incision  be  made  through  the  thoracic  cavity,  Iwo 
inches  of  one  of  the  ribs  should  be  excised  and  the  diaphragm  stitched  to 
the  wound.  If  the  pleura  be  wounded  the  hole  should  be  closed  with 
sutures  before  proceeding  with  the  operation.  For  a  description  of  the 
trocar  and  cannula  and  their  use  we  would  refer  our  readers  !o  Manson's 
Tropical  Medicine,  fourth  edition,  p.  516. 

After-treatment  in  a  favorable  case  should  be  confined  to  changing; 
the  dressing  and  shortening  the  tube  as  required,  that  is,  when  almost 
all  discharge  has  ceased;  it  is  important  that  this  should  not  be  done 
too  soon.  It  must  lie  remembered  that  the  essentials  for  success  are 
free  drainage  and  the  avoidance  of  further  septic  infection.  The  latter 
can  only  be  insured  by  great  care  with  the  dressing;  the  former  must  be 
obtained,  if  necessary,  in  large  abscesses  opened  in  front,  by  a  counter- 
opening  behind.  If  rupture  has  already  taken  place  into  the  lung  the 
(juestion  of  operation  becomes  a  very  dilTicuU  one  and  should  depend 
entirely  on  the  progress  of  the  patient.  If  any  progress  is  being  made 
it  is  well  to  delay,  but  if  the  patient  is  evidently  losing  ground  the  opera- 
tion should  be  undertaken  at  once.  If  after  operation  on  a  liver  abscess 
septic  infection  occur  we  recommend  the  irrigation  of  the  cavity  with  a 
lotion  of  tinct.  iodi  3ii  to  hot  water  Oj,  or  still  better  to  immerse  the 
patient  In  a  bath  of  hot  water  with  tinct.  iodi  5ss  to  Oj  for  twenty 
minutes  to  half  an  hour  each  day. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver.— This  is  a  subject  of  grea  importance  in 
China  and  Formosa.  The  most  important  division  of  cirrhosis,  that 
directly  associated  with  splenic  enlargement  and  conforming  to  some 
extent  to  the  picture  of  Bantl's  disease  is  dealt  with  in  Chapter  XII. 
In  addition  to  this  we  have: 

Delayed  Congenital  Syphilitic  Cirrhosis  of  the  Liver.— Con- 
sidering what  a  large  proportion  of  the  Chinese  are  infected  with  syphilis 
it  Is  surprising  that  gumma  of  the  liver  is  not  a  more  common  disease. 
In  our  experience  it  is  far  too  rare  to  demand  any  dcscrii)tion  here.  The 
ordinary  pericellular  cirrhosis  in  infants  is  so  rapidly  fatal  a  disease 
that  wc  need  devote  no  space  to  it.  The  hepatic  manifestations  of 
delayed  congenital  syphilis  do,  however,  form  a  subject  of  some  little 
importance.  Enlarged  liver  in  children,  the  subjects  of  congenital 
syphilis  with  or  without  associated  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  is  not 
very  rare. 
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Morbid  Anatomy. — The  liver  is  enlarged  and  often  lubulatcd. 
The  lesions  arc  gummata,  cicatrices,  fil^nwis,  |jerire]lular  cirrhosis  and 
lardaceous  changes  in  varying  degrees  and  cumbinations. 

The  associated  enlargement  of  the  spleen  when  not  due  to  [>aludiai 
afTcctiuns  is  the  result  of. advancing  lardaceous  disease. 

Clinical  Picture. — The  patient  is  usually  a  lad  of  from  twelve  to 
twenty  {girls  in  our  experience  are  less  commonly  affected),  thin  and 
ansemic,  of  earthy  complexion,  and  stunted  both  physically  and  mentally; 
with  scars  about  the  mouth,  absence  of  nasal  bones,  or  other  well  marked 
signs  of  congenital  syphilis.  On  abdominal  examination  the  liver  is 
found  to  be  ver>*  markedly  enlarged,  sometimes  reaching  almost  to  the 
umbilicus,  the  spleen  is  also  usually  considerably  enlarged,  but  as  these 
unhealthy  children  are  very  subject  to  attacks  of  malarial  fever  this  is 
not  surprising. 

Diagnosis. — This  rests  on  the  presence  of  well-marked  stigmata 
of  congenital  syphilis. 

Treatment. — This  is  as  for  tertiary  syphilis. 

Tropical  Abscess  of  the  Spleen. — Abscess  of  the  spleen  is  far 
more  common  than  the  text-books  on  surgery  or  tropical  medicine  would 
lead  one  to  suppose,  We  have  ourselves  seen  three  cases  in  Formosa; 
Maxwell,  Yungchun,  reports  one  case;'  and  Kuhne,  Tung-kun,  one 
case,  and  probably  the  large  majority  of  cases  are  never  reported  at  all. 

We  are  at  issue,  too,  with  the  authorities  on  the  mortality  of  the  dis- 
ease which  the  books  lead  us  to  suppose  is  high.  As  all  these  cases  were 
successfully  operated  on,  it  seems  at  least  very  doubtful  if  this  prognosis 
can  be  considered  a  correct  one. 

Pathology. ^Abscess  of  the  spleen  may  arise  as  a  complication  of 
the  acute  infccti\e  fevers,  as  typhoid,  or  as  the  result  of  an  infective  em- 
bolus from  malignant  endocarditis,  but  these  have  nothing  Lu  do  with 
the  subject  of  tropical  abscess  of  the  spleen.  In  this  latter  disease  ihc 
abscess  always  occurs  in  a  spleen  already  enlarged,  usually  greatly  en- 
larged, by  chronic  malarial  infection.  As  in  tropical  abscess  of  the  liver, 
the  infection  may  cither  be  an  ammbic  one  or  a  bacillary  infection,  but 
the  actual  parasitic  causes  have  never  been  properly  worked  out. 

Clinical  Picture.— Of  the  five  cases  mentioned  above  four  occurred 
in  males,  one  in  a  female.  -Ml  were  young,  between  seventeen  and  Iwenly- 
five.  All  suffered  from  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  before  any 
signs  of  abscess  ai)peart'd.  None  of  the  patients  were  acutely  ill.  In 
amoebic  cases,  however,  the  symptoms  are,  as  a  rule,  much  more  acute 
than  in  bacillary  cases. 

In  all  the  cases  the  abscess  was  pointing  on  admission  to  hospital^ 
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a  lar^e  quantily  of  pus  was  evanmteH.  and  ihc  spleen  rapitily  berame 
reduced  in  size. 

Treatment.  — Free  incision  with  evac\iation  of  the  pus  and  with  or 
without  irrigation  of  the  abscess  cavity.  As  the  spleen  becomes  early 
adherent  to  the  abdominal  wall,  there  Is  little  danger  of  opening  the  pciH- 
toneal  cavity. 

Diagnosis.  -  From  abscess  of  the  abdominal  wall  over  the  spleen 
area,  which  is  somelimes  very  ditTirull.  In  our  experience  these  alxiomi- 
nal  wall  abscesses  are  much  more  anitely  painful.  They  are  usually 
syphilitic. 

Chronic  Malarial  Enlargement  of  the  Spleen. 
(Syn. — Ague-cake.) 

In  all  cases  of  malarial  fever  the  spleen  is  enlarged,  but  after  a  simple 
attack  of  ague  it  soon  regains  its  normal  dimensions.     If.  however,  the 


FlC.  Ijio.— A   case  «if    Uantrii  dtseaJic.     (IHfTerentiali:  fram  ague-cake.)     I.ivcr  am]  »plwii 
marknl  in  imlia  inL.     {BySlooke  ami Cr,ihi)m.  Ichaitg.) 

attacks  of  ague  are  repealed  with  great  frequency  some  chronic  enlarge-- 
ment  always  results.  Finally  in  cases,  especially  children,  but  by  no 
means  confined  to  these,  where  reinfection  with  the  malarial  parasites 
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is  constant.  a.n  enormous  chronic  enlargement  of  the  spleen  may  occur. 
Il  is  quite  common  in  Formosa  to  mcpt  with  patients  whose  spleens 
reach  the  right  iliac  crest,  ant!  we  have  treated  one  woman  in  hospital 
whose  spleen  was  so  enormous  that  the  only  area  left  resonant  to  percus- 
sion was  a  small  patch  in  the  right  lumbar  region.  The  patients  exhibit- 
ing such  extreme  enlargement  of  the  spleen  are  profoundly  affected  by 
their  condition.     In  children  development  is  arrested,  genitals  and  voice 
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Pia.  131, — One  of  3<*4  cases  (in  a  year)  of  paraceRicM^  aldoniims.     (By  II'.  A/    I'mablt, 

Kiakting. ) 
Noff. — \Vc  have  never  known  «>(  a  case  «if  infcciion  in  tit[>|)inj;  ihnicsplenU  case*.     The 
luual   fnrthiMl  t*.  In  paint  n  s]kiI  with  Tt.  uhIi  iinri  put  jii  :i  f-lvnUr  tnN.ar.     T)ie  skin  »h<iulit  Iw 
[nilicd  (J'mn  «o  thai  it  v.il\  ahcmntA  clrj^  the  puncture  when  the  instrumetit  i!<  with<.lniwn, 
C"i)ver  *vilh  7,.  i).  pla-Uerand  strap  lirml)-.     {W.  II. ./.) 

remain  of  infantile  type,  mentality  is  below  the  average,  and  the  general 
nutrition  of  the  body  is  extremely  poor.  Adults  react  less  severely  lo  the 
disease,  but  they  are  constant  applicants  for  treatment  on  account  of 
genera]  debility  and  unfitness  for  hard  work,  and  in  women  for  prolonged 
absence  of  menses.  The  patients  are  usually,  but  not  always,  markedly 
anxmic.  While  not  necessarily  at  this  stage  any  longer  the  subjects  of 
frequent  ague,  they  are  always  liable  to  febrile  attacks  from  comparatively 
slight  causes,  such  as  exposure  to  the  sun,  slight  chills  to  the  system, 
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surgical  operations,  etc.  They  have,  as  a  rule,  however,  lost  the  sense 
of  raised  temperature  and  will  frequently  with  a  temperature  of  102"  F-^ 
or  more  affirm  that  they  are  quite  free  from  fever. 

Pathology. — The  spleen  as  a  whole  is  much  darker  than  normal, 
often  of  a  slaty  colour.  Perisplenitis  is  common,  leading  to  large  vascular 
adhesions  to  the  diaphragm  and  posterior  abdominal  wall.  The  capsule 
is  thickened  and  large  fibrous  trabeculae  run  through  the  organ.  On  sec- 
tion it  is  very  dark  if  associated  with  recent  malarial  attacks,  and  in  this 
case  contains  much  haemozoin,  the  pigment  carried  by  the  parasites.  In 
cases  where  malarial  attacks  have  not  occurred  for  some  time  the  colour 
is  less  pronounced,  and  only  the  yellow  pigment  of  hemosiderin,  common 
to  all  diseases  where  rapid  blood  destruction  occurs,  is  to  be  found.  It 
is  usually  stated  that  the  organ  is  very  friable.  This  is  only  true  during 
and  immediately  after  an  acute  attack  of  malaria.  Otherwise  it  is,  we 
believe,  less  friable  than  the  normal  spleen,  but  by  being  tilted  forward 
against  the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  it  is  rendered  very  liable  to  injury, 
and  many  cases  of  rupture  from  a  blow  on  the  abdomen  have  been  recorded. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  the  disease  may  be  summed  up  as, 
quinine  while  there  are  still  attacks  of  malaria  going  on,  and  iron  and 
arsenic  best  administered  hypodermically  when  there  is  no  active  fever. 
External  medications  may  be  used,  though  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  can  be  of  much  value.  The  preparations  most  in  vogue  are  the  paint- 
ing of  Tinct.  iodi.  over  the  splenic  tumour,  followed  by  the  exposure  of 
the  painted  abdomen  to  the  sun's  rays  and  the  rubbing  in  of  a  small 
quantity  of  the  red  iodide  of  mercury  ointment  over  the  spleen  area. 

Spleno -medullary  leukemia  has  been  reported  once  or  twice  in 
China. 
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ftpLHNO-MKDULLARV  LkuKHMIA. 

(  Truuid  Staim.) 

I.  Small  Lymphocyte. 

7,  L^'Kc  Lymphocyte. 

i"'MHi;iM  ilii,  icll  with  t]ie  mvi-liirvlM.  lo,  n.NDil  ti.iiotins  ihc  prrMnreor  i>«iitn» 
[thik  K>"i><iici  tn  the  taller,  miil  ihdr  nWrK^  iit  ih«  lympliocylv,  Tht  >iM  ami 
•  imlcar  cli»tn>;tvti9kii<-«ri|  nil  ih«se  celts  flr«  pncUcally  Vhc  uim*. 

i.  4   Potynuclear  Ncutrophllsa, 

J    EaattiQpbtlc. 

XTittiiilDi  art?  |>eriittnrK  AriHiijcrn  nhout  the  niictrua;  i)'<  *lg>i*  uf  |iTt>l^laAni  are  dis> 

Iit(80'«liinh'e. 
b.  EotlDophillc  Myctocyle. 

Nuie  Itie  i<rcf;iihiriiv  wllh  wlikh  the  jcninulesflr*  HtaiiMTfl. 
7,8,9,  lo.  11.  i»,  i».  ij.  15-    MyelocytCB.    {yfntt>ipH$lte.\ 

Thrnr  cell^  vatv  Kri-iilly  in  tiiir  lfi'in|>iiir  K  wiilt  g).  I'Ul  thvy  all  liavc  limiUt  iliBtlnc- 

live  r-lwtiwttriiiiit* — a  I.-irjit  (n«i!«iircm   ninlruii  rtxilaifiitiK  »  wnnly  cliiomaliit  mrl- 


worW  Finl>«'l'lc4  >i>  A  cull  HchU  <-roM-<Ie<1  kiriih  ih-tit-^ilt  iieiilin|>hlle  sninitlFi.  nreridety 

"  "^.  3  an<l  «.     The  ttiiclcut  of  7  ri  ilf*- 
litiiiK  (nileiiicil  ^titi  ■onicwtini  •k-ii^vr  lliati  llial  ••(  ihcvltK-r  invvlucyli-s.    Tlila  cell 


like  tlcnc  fi'-ti'iil  |i>  the 


pruhiiliU  rrprriirnt*  ii  ilrvrluftiiietiiiil  phnsc  uf  \\w  myrlai'vtr  }iiiii  ■hiift  of  Um  liansi* 
tion  <ntn  a  lyptcnl  |ioIvii|>f  lear  neiiirnphtlc. 
16.  NortnobUai. 

TI)eerMl<ruc\lei>  (*lalneii  oTante)  show  nianv  cvMcncMor'tefrifinUy.  an  occaajonal 
miTKalucjlp,  ni;tiiv  mkriKtle*, and  a  (cw  iMiikilucytcs  beitiy  itreaeni.  Poljrrhromalu- 
phlh'a  Is  ali»r<ii. 

(E.  F.  Faiirs,  /cc.l 

{From  Da  Costa's  Clinical  IJamatology.) 


CHAPTER  TX. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  WITH  SOME  REMARKS 
ON  INSANITY  IN  CHINA. 

The  practice  of  western  medicine  amon^  the  Chinese  has  been,  up 
to  the  present  time,  carried  on  almost  entirely  by  general  practitioners, 
mostly  missionary  physicians  who,  whatever  the  branch  of  medicine 
they  have  most  favoured,  have  been  compelled  to  treat  all  cases  thai 
come  in  their  way  and  have  had  but  little  time  to  specialise.  If  follows 
on  this  that  our  knowledge  of  such  a  particular  branch  of  the  science  as 
nervous  diseases  constitute  has  of  necessity  received  far  less  study  than 
it  deserves,  and  our  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  correspondingly  scanty. 
We  have,  therefore,  adopted  the  plan  for  this  chapter  of  following  the 
general  arranf;cmcnt  of  one  of  the  standard  text-books  on  medicine, 
emphasising  where  the  diseases  are  specially  common  or  specially  rare 
as  met  with  in  China  and  Formosa. 

1.  Diseases  of  the  Nerves. — Neuritis. — Neuritis  is  a  condition 
met  with  very  frefiuenlly  by  all  ])ractitioners  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical parts  of  China.  The  commonest  causes  of  this  condition  art 
malaria,  r.  Chap.  V.,  and  beri-beri.  v.  Chap.  TV.  The  manifestations 
and  Lrciilmcnt  of  the  disease  in  no  way  differ  from  the  practice  of  Western 
lands. 

Multiple  neuritis^  owing  to  the  absence  of  alcohol  as  a  common 
cause  of  disease,  is  rarely  met;  it  is  most  commonly  seen  in  silver  workers 
resulting  from  chronic  mercurial  poisoning,  v.  Chap.  XII. 

2.  Lesions  of  the  Cranial  Nerves. —The  lesions  of  these  nerves  are 
the  same  as  those  met  with  at  home,  but  on  the  whole  decidedly  more 
rare  owinR  to  the  relative  rarity  of  brain  disease,  to  which  we  shall  refer 
later. 

Facial  paralysis,  too,  though  met  with  from  time  to  time,  is  de- 
cidedly rare,  possibly  due  to  the  absence  or  great  rarity  of  acute  rheuma- 
tism over  a  great  part  of  China. 

Affections  of  the  vagus  nerve  due  to  beriberi  are  of  course  rela- 
tively very  common. 

3.  Lesions  of  the  Spinal  Nerves. — These,  too,  arc  relatively  infre- 
quent, except  as  stated  above  in  relation  to  neuritis.  The  causes  of  many 
of  these  lesions  at  home  are  traumatic,  and  owing  to  the  little  general  use 
at  present  made  of  modern  machinery  in  China  the  causal  traumatisms 
are  themselves  uncommon. 
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4.  Diseases  of  the  Spinal  Cord.  Transverse  myelitis  is  much 
the  commonest  atleclion  of  the  cord  met  with  in  China;  Indeed*  it  is  a 
fomparalively  fre(|Ut'nl  disease.  Spinal  caries  is  frequently  seen,  and 
owing  to  lack  of  proper,  or  indeed  of  any  ircalnienl,  extreme  curvature 
with  pressure  myelitis  is  common.  Transverse  myelitis  due  to  syphilis, 
or  at  least  sometimes  following  so  directly  on  infection  as  to  make  this 
etiology  almost  certain,  is  by  no  means  rare.  In  these  cases  the  symp- 
toms often  develop  with  great  rapidity  and  severity,  and  in  a  country 
where  nursing  Is  unknown  a  few  days  will  be  found  suflicient  to  develop 
a  bedsore  of  enormous  area.  The  treatment  of  these  cases  of  syphilitic 
origin  should  be  vigorous,  with  mercury  and  potassium  iodide.  In  a 
number  of  cases  the  drugs  seem  to  have  little  effect,  but  from  time  to 
time  a  case  clears  up  complt-tely  under  their  exhibition. 

Landry's  Paralysis. — This  disease,  ver>'  rare  at  home,  is  probably 
rather  les^  so  in  China.  Quite  a  number  of  cases  have  been  reported, 
and  we  have  seen  three  ourselves  in  Formosa.  The  cause  in  China  or, 
rather,  the  associated  com|)laint  has  usually  been  some  venereal  disease. 
The  mortality  is  particularly  high  owing  to  the  lack  of  jiropcr  nursing 
and  feeding.  No  case,  however,  need  necessarily  be  despaired  of.  One 
of  our  own  three  cases  recovered  and,  though  convalescence  was  very 
tedious,  eventually  got  perfectly  well,  although  at  one  time  symptoms  of 
glossopharyn<!eal  paralysis  had  supervened. 

Anterior  Poliomyelitis. — This  disease,  relatively  common  in  west- 
cm  lands,  is  much  less  frequently  seen  in  China.  Cases  from  time  to 
lime  present  themselves,  but  they  are  rather  rare. 

Locomotor  Ataxia.  —Syphilis  is  onu  of  the  commonest  diseases  of 
China  and,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  transverse  myelitis  of  an 
almost  certainly  syphilitic  origin  is  relatively  common.  \Vc  therefore  find 
it  diOicult  to  account  for  the  absence,  we  believe  the  total  absence,  of 
true  locomotor  ataxia.  Among  some  twelve  thousand  inpatients  and 
more  than  four  times  that  number  of  out-patients  seen  by  us  in  Formosa, 
we  have  not  yet  come  across  a  single  case  which  in  any  way  could  he  mis- 
taken for  tabes  dorsalis,  and  the  samt-  is  the  experience  of  our  colleague 
in  Shanghai,  nor  do  we  know  of  any  well-authenticated  case  reported 
from  China.  As  wc  have  already  said,  the  absence  of  the  disease  is  quite 
a  myster>'  to  us. 

Primary  Spastic  Paraplegia. — Though  less  common  than  at  home, 
we  have  from  lime  to  time  met  typical  cases  of  this  lesion. 

Disseminated  Sclerosis.— The  remarks  made  under  the  heading 
of  Spa-tic  rara|)lf^ia  apply  equally  10  this  complaint. 

Spinal  Meningitis. —.^part  from  epidemic  cerebrospinal  Meningitis, 
wc  have  seen  no  cases  of  this. 
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Syringomyelia.— This  is  a  disease  of  very  rare  occurrence  every- 
where; Ihe  diagnosis  would  probably  be  a  very  difficult  one  in  lands  where 
leprosy  abounds. 

5.  Diseases  of  the  Brain.— Hemiplegia. — The  Chinese  on  Ihc 
whole  as  a  race  feed  very  moderately  and  drink  more  moderately  slill. 
Cerebral  hemorrhage  h  therefore  rare — very  murh  less  eommon  than  in 
western  land.<.  We  think  that  the  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
ordinary  causes  of  hemiplegia;  they  are  much  more  rarely  acute  than  they 
are  at  home.  One  exception  must  be  made  to  this  rule.  \\Tiile  yet  a  rare 
complaint,  hemiplegia  in  adults  under  or  about  middle  age  is  relatively 
common.  This  we  believe  to  be  due  to  a  syphilitic  arteritis  of  the  cere- 
bral vessels  leading  to  thrombosis.  Some  of  the  cases  seem  to  be  im- 
proved by  antisyphih'iic  treatment. 

Infiammatory  Affections  of  the  Brain. —Encephalitis;  ab%css 
of  the  brain.  Both  these  conditions  are  rare.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
account  for  the  extreme  rarity  of  cerebral  abscess.  Otitis  media  is  quite 
common.  Antral  disease  is  com j>a rati vely  rare,  abscess  of  the  brain 
we  have  never  seen.  Is  this  to  be  considered  due  to  some  structural 
variation  in  the  cells  of  the  temporal  bone,  or  is  it  due  to  the  relatively 
mild  nature  of  the  majority  of  se|)lic  processes?  Comjjare  pyazmia, 
which  is  so  fatal  a  disease  at  home  and  which  is  as  rarely  fatal  under 
proper  surgical  care  in  China.  We  incline  to  the  latter  view  and  think 
that  the  uncleanly  habits  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  nation  tend  lo  pro- 
duce a  ri-bliM-  immunity  lo  septic  infection. 

Meningitis. —Our  opinion  is  that  the  disease  is  less  common  in 
China  than  in  England  or  America,  but  that  it  is  very  far  from  rare  is 
clear  from  the  fact  that  in  the  1905  Health  Keports  from  Hongkong  the 
deaths  of  221  Chinese  children  under  the  age  of  five  were  reported  from 
this  cause.  Both  the  forms,  suppurative  and  tuberculous  meningitis, 
are  to  be  found.  Of  posterior  basal  meningitis  we  have  never 
met  a  case. 

Epidemic  cerebrospinal  meningitis  occurs  from  time  to  time  in 
epidemic  or  .sporadic  form,  but  not  in  sufficient  frequency  or  sufficiently 
severe  epidemics  to  call  for  sfwcial  remark.  An  epidemic  of  some  severity 
visited  Ffjrmosa  in  trjOv 

Tumours  of  the  Brain.— These  are  of  very  rare  occurrence,  excep- 
tionally .so.  wc  believe,  and  this  applies  erjually  to  malignant,  tuberculous, 
and  syphilitic  tumours.  Again,  it  is  ditficult  to  account  for  this,  especially 
in  a  land  where  syphilis  is  ubi(|uilous  and  tuberculosis  appallingly  com- 
mon. We  have  seen  ourselves  but  one  gumma  of  the  brain,  in  that  case 
involving  the  corjmra  quadrigemina.  How  are  we  to  account  for  this? 
The  same  question  applies  lo  all  the  visceral  lesions  of  sj'philis.     It 
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would  be  easy  to  say  that  some  immunity  has  been  acquired  from  genera- 
tions of  untreated  syphilitics.  Against  this,  however,  wc  have  the  un- 
doubted fact  that  from  time  to  time  we  meet  with  extremely  virulent 
types  of  secondary  and  tertiary  syphilis,  though  the  lesions  arc  usually 
superficial  ones.  We  prefer  to  slate  the  fact  and  leave  the  question 
unanswered. 

Hydrocephalus  wc  meet  with  in  infants  in  all  (lej;recs  of  severity. 
It  is  probably  neither  more  nor  le?s  common  than  at  home. 

General  paralysis  of  the  insane  is  met  with  seldom  if  ever;  see 
the  remarks  under  Locomotor  Ataxia. 

6.  Functional  Diseases  of  the  Nerrous  System. — Epilepsy.  The 
Chinese  are,  on  the  whole,  a  phlegmatic  race  and.  among  the  classes  usually 
coming  to  the  foreign  doctor  for  treatment,  commonly  of  a  low  standard 
of  education.  Yet  the  fact  remains  that  epilepsy  is  probably  no  less 
frequent  in  China  than  it  is  in  western  lands.  Many  cases  come  to  us 
for  treatment,  and  these  react  to  bromides  in  the  same  way  and  probably 
the  same  proportion  of  cases  as  do  similar  patients  in  other  lands. 

Infantile  convulsions  arc  common,  but  in  South  and  Central 
China  many  uf  these  arc  due  to  subtcrtian  malarial  infection. 

Migraine.— True  migraine  we  have  never  seen. 

Spasmodic  torticollis  is  a  rare  disease  everywhere;  it  is  met  with 
occasionally  in  ("hina.  We  have  oj)cratcd  on  one  case  by  division  of  the 
spinal  accessor}'  nerve  with  some  success. 

Paralysis  Agitans. — We  have  never  seen  a  true  case,  but  it  may 
be  pretty  closely  simulated  by  chronic  mercurial  poisoning  which  is 
common. 

Chorea. — When  we  touch  on  chorea  we  arc  dealing  with  a  subject 
of  great  interest.  We  have  never  seen  a  case  of  chorea  and  we  believe  the 
disease  to  be  quite  absent  from  South  China  at  least,  if  we  are  to  accept 
the  pathology  that  chorea  is  an  expression  of  the  rheumatic  poison,  the 
explanation  of  its  absence  is  quite  easy.  Acute  rheumatism  is  absent 
from  South  China  or.  if  present,  it  is  in  such  a  negligible  quantity  that 
it  need  not  be  considered.  Unless  we  accept  this  view  of  the  pathology 
of  chorea,  it  is  very  difficult  to  explain  the  absence  of  the  disease. 

Tetany. — We  see  an  occasional  case;  of  the  few  we  have  seen  our- 
selves it  has  usually  been  in  association  with  dysentery.  But  the  latter 
disease  is  ver>'  common,  tetany  very  rare. 

Hysteria. —In.  its  major  form  hysteria  is  probably  absent  Minor 
cases  are,  however,  met  with  from  time  to  time. 

Neuralgia  is  relatively  rare,  but  from  lime  to  lime  the  convulsive 
lies  are  met  with  and  neurectomy  and  ganglionectomy  have  to  be  per- 
formed in  China  as  at  home  occasionally  for  these  cases. 
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Though  not  a  true  nervous  disease,  Jl  may  be  mentioned  here  thai 
pseudohypertrophic  muscular  paralysis  occurs  and   has   been    re- 

porled  by  several  writers. 

Insanity  Among  the  Chinese. 

Only  a  few  brief  lines  can  be  devoted  to  this  subject  here. 

The  reason  for  this  is  simple.  In  the  nature  of  things,  insane  person^ 
must  be  excluded  from  a  general  huspital,  so  that  ihe  ordinary  hospital 
physician  in  China,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he  u^^ually  has  ho  qualirica- 
lluns  as  an  alienisl,  has  further  nn  opportunity  of  acipiiring  any  knowl- 
edge of  insanity.  We  ha\e  been  unaljlc  U)  lay  our  han<ls  on  a  sin>;le 
monograph  on  the  forms  of  insanity  met  with  among  the  Chinese:  there 
probably  are  none.  There  is  only  one  asylum  in  the  whole  of  China, 
the  Kerr  Hospital  fur  the  Insane  at  Canton. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  ihal  (he  treatment  of  insane  jiatients  by  their 
own  relative.s  is  of  the  same  barbarous  nature  that  characterised  the 
treatment  in  western  lands  till  a  few  years  ago:  chains,  fetters,  and  beat- 
ings to  restrain  their  activities  and  violent  purgatives  and  emetics  in 
the  medicinal  line. 

Despite  ihe  impossibility  of  giving  any  accurate  sketch  of  tht  forms 
of  insanity  in  China,  it  still  falls  to  the  lot  of  every  physician  'of  experience 
lo  meet  from  time  to  time  with  these  cases,  and  thus  some  general  idea  of 
the  common  forms  of  insanity  may  be  given. 

States  of  Depression.— Melancholia,  probably  in  all  its  forms, 
is  certainly  mot  with  among  the  Chinese.  Both  among  the  heathen  and 
among  converts  to  Christianity  we  meet  with  cases  of  religious  melan* 
cholia,  usually  of  a  recurrent  type.  Melancholies  are  perhaps  the  only 
class  uf  insane  persons  whom  wc  arc  able  to  admit  to  our  hospitals. 

Nen'ous  disca-ics  are  not  as  common  as  in  countries  like  ihc  fnilcd  States. 
KngUnd,  or  France,  where  jieoptu  live  under  liiyhiT  pressure  But  they  exist,  espe- 
cially in  the  inrm  of  melancholia  of  suiddxil  Ivmicncy.—Cotlman,  TsinaH. 

States  of  mental  stupor  are  much  less  fre(pienlly  met  with,  and 
this  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rush  of  life,  the  hurry  of  business, 
and  the  opportunities  for  pleasure  are  all  much  less  in  China  than  in 
western  lands,  while  the  Chinese  himself  would  appear  to  be.  to  use  a 
slang  expression,  less  "neny"  than  his  brother  in  the  West. 

States  of  Exaltation.— Mania  is  probably  the  commoncsl  of  all 
forms  of  insanity  met  with  in  China.  Delusions  of  persecution  or  of 
fear  being  often  associated  with  the  maniacal  attacks. 

Fulminatiag  Psychoses  arc  more  rare,  and  it  is  our  belief  that  both 
homicidal  and  suicidal  impulses  arc  far  less  common,  or  at  least  far  less 
commonly  acted  upon,  than  among  such  cases  in  western  lands. 
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States  of  Mental  Enfeeblement. — It  is  very  ditTnull  lo  dagmatisc 
on  this  candiiiun  wllh  the  small  aTtn>imI  of  evidence  lo  our  hand,  but 
wc  believf  ihai  mondmaniacs,  although  mel  with,  art*  relatively  very  rare. 

Epileptic  Insanity.— WTiile  epilepsy  is  common  among  ibe  Chinese, 
true  e[jileptic  insanity  is  certainly  very  rare,  if  we  except  from  this  state- 
menl  the  menial  weakne-;s.  sometimes  In  the  stale  of  dementia,  thai 
accompanies  ver\'  frequently  repeated  attacks  of  epilepsy. 

Alcoholic  Insanity,— The  excessive  use  of  alcohol  is  very  rare 
among  the  Chinese  and  alcoholic  insanity  therefore  almost  unknown. 
But  we  arc  told  that  in  some  of  the  treaty  ports,  where  the  Chinese  are 
rapidly  picking  up  the  unfortunate  drinking  habits  of  the  foreigner,  such 
cases  ha^  e  of  recent  years  been  met  with  from  time  to  time. 

Opium  seldom  if  ever  produces  this  form  of  insanity,  though  mental 
infceblemcnl  in'  confirmed  habituf:s  is  almost  always  present.  Mor- 
phinism, on  the  other  hand,  may  lead  to  maniacal  attacks.  We  have 
seen  delusional  insanity  in  cases  of  the  chronic  mercurial  poisoning  of 
silversmiths. 

Insanity  of  puberty  and  adolescence  is  seldom  if  ever  met. 

Puerperal  insanity,  though  encountered  from  lime  lo  lime,  is  rel- 
atively rare. 

Insanity  of  the  Period  of  Lactation.-  Considering  the  importance 
attiibuled  Ui  laclaiinn  during  profmind  anarmia  and  to  hypcrlactation 
in  the  causes  of  this  disease,  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  in  a  country 
where  anjemia  from  chronic  malaria  and  ankylostomiasis  is  ubicpiitaus. 
and  where  children  arc  seldom  weaned  furtwnyears.and  sometimes  breast- 
fed for  double  that  period,  this  form  of  insanity  is  seldom  if  ever  met. 

Climacteric  Insanity.— It  would  seem  that  insanity  associated 
either  with  the  commencement  or  close  of  menstrual  life  is  very  rare. 
Jeffreys  has  seen  one  case  of  the  latter. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
DISEASES  OF  CHILDREN. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  systematic  study  <if  the  subject  of  thi 
chapter,  and  what  is  said  is  offered  by  way  of  suggestion. 

Notes  on  the  General  Treatment  of  Children.— i'hc  peasants  ol 
China  are  alt  more  or  less  children  and  should  be  treated  as  such.     In  th( 
special  ireatmenl  of  Chinese  children  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  isl 
little  parental  control  of  young  children,  and,  except  in  families  educated 
under  foreign  influence,  the  minimum  of  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the 
hope  of  one's  orders  being  carried  out  by  the  adults  against  the  will  of  the 
children.     A  common  expression,  when  seeking  permission  to  operate 
on  a  child,  is,  "The  parents  arc  willing  but  the  child  is  not."     With  us 
such  need  not  be  considered  a  serious  obstacle  lo  progress,  but  among  the 
Chinese  it  is  an  all  hut  conclusive  argument  to  discontinuance,  and  the 
fiat  of  the  child — who  should  never  have  been  consulted — is  frequently 
the  end  of  all  argument.     The  [)ractical  point  to  be  drawn  from  the  above^ 
is  that  all  discussion  with  regard  to  treatment  and  operation  should  be  " 
held  with  the  parents  but  not  in  the  presence  of  the  child,  and  the  matter 
settled  without  reference  to  the  child  at  all.     It  is  usually  easy  to  obtaiiH 
consent  for  the  child's  remaining  in  the  hospital,  especially  if  some 
member  of  the  family  is  permitted  to  stay  with  it,  and  consent  for  operation^ 
is  readily  obtained  in  most  cases,  except  among  the  well-to-do.     In  fact 
it  is  usually  easy  enough  to  obtain  consent  to  operate,  from  everyone  except 
the  patient  who  is  to  be  operated  upiin. 

Chinese  children  make  delightful  patients.  They  respond  readily' 
to  kindness  and  arc  in  every  way  satisfactory  from  a  professional  point  of 
view.  Not  infrequently  simply  good  feeding  and  plenty  of  oxygen  will 
work  the  most  marvellous  cures.  Permissi{m  is  almost  invariably  asked 
to  remain  with  the  child  in  the  hospital,  and  it  is  far  belter  to  grant 
the  request,  since,  after  a  few  days  when  all  is  well  and  the  child  is  happy-,« 
the  adult  will  gladly  enough  withdraw.  Meanwhile,  much  has  been 
gained.  Whereas  the  eflort  to  argue  parents  into  leaving  a  child  at  once 
and  the  diflicully  of  winning  the  frightened  child  are  enormous. 

The  Chinese  infant  usually  has  a  pretty  good  start  in  life. 

"Infaniiddc  d»>es  noi  prevail  to  ihe  extent  so  generally  believed  among  us,  an 
in  the  north  it  docs  not  exist  hi  all." — Dmlgeon,  Pckirtf;. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  humbler  forms  of  animal  life,  its  early  days  recei 
the  assiduous  care  and  attention  of  its  mother.    For  about  three  yea 
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the  Chinese  child  is  devotedly  cared  for,  but  after  that  period  of  absolute 
dependence  its  parental  attentions  undergo  marked  deterioration  and  it 
does  a  lot  of  shifting  for  itself.  One  gets  the  impression  thai  most  Chinese 
babies  are  bom  with  excellent  health  and  arc  particularly  round  and  fat 
and  chubby;  and  though  congenital  deformities  are  not  uncommonly  met 
with,  congenital  disease  is  comparatively  rarely  so. 

The  C'hinese  mother  knot's  nothing  of  modified  milk  mixtures,  and 
artificial  feeding  rarely,  if  ever,  crosses  the  horizon  of  her  thought.  In 
the  case  of  the  well-to-do  if  the  mother's  milk  is  insufficient,  she  readily 
aci^uires  the  cooperation  of  a  wet-nurse.  In  the  case  of  the  poor,  there 
is  the  aunt  or  the  sistcr-in-Iaw  living  in  the  same  house  with  a  baby  or  two 
of  her  own,  ready  to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  have  not  infrequently 
seen  the  grandmother  turned  to  in  such  straits — possibly  the  great- 
grandmother  occasionally  takes  a  turn!  For  reasons  partly  of  conven- 
ience and  partly  of  economy,  nursing  is  protracted,  so  that  one  often  meets 
with  children  from  two  to  three  years  old  and  older  still  nursing,  standing 
Iwtween  the  mother's  legs  and  sucking  from  her  ample  breasts. 

**Thv  chiUlren  are  suckled  at  the  breast  for  aljoiit  ihrce  years.  U  is  astonishing 
what  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  the  milk  secretion  is  attained  in  China,  even  by 
European  mothers,  by  tht  consumption  uf  a  regular  daily  quantity  ol  well-made  rice 
or  millet  gnir-\."  ~  Ihtdf-roti,  Peking. 

Barring  tubercular  disease  and  syphilis  and  an  occasional  mammary 
abscess,  the  milk  is  usually  of  excellent  quality,  and  there  is  plenty  of  it 
Sometimes  a  sweetened  rice-powder  is  sprinkled  on  the  infant's  tongue  as 
an  adjuvant,  but  the  first  steps  in  weaning  are  accomplished  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  a  strained  and  well-cooked  rice-water  gruel.  Fat  is  soon 
added,  vegetable  broths  and  so  on  to  la-ble  food,  including  peanuts  and 
pork. 

"The  infant  mortality  in  China  due  to  improper  feeding,  were  it  known,  would 
iLstonbh  the  world.     This  applies  to  all  classes." — ColtmaH,  Tsman. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  Dr.  Ethel  Rowley,  of  Hankow,  discussed  the 
subject  of  Available  Chinese  Dietary  for  Infants'  and  made  some 
excellent  recommendations.  She  calls  attention  to  the  "weazened 
infant  with  a  large  hard  abdomen  and  chronic  constipation,  the 
infant  who,  in  the  absence  of  its  natural  nourishment,  has  been  fed  on 
'kao*  (cakes  of  wheatcn  or  rice  Hour,  without  egg).  The  lluur  is  mixed 
with  water  and  baked  as  a  biscuit,  and  given  to  the  child  soaked  in  water 
and  broken  up.  This  is  a  starchy  diet,  without  fat  and  without  sugar.** 
She  makes  sevenil  rtrommendalions,  firstly,  that  goat's  or  buffalo's  milk 
may  be  advised,  and  in  certain  cases  the  advice  will  be  followed  out.  As 
a  routine  she  suggests  the  following: 

■  Otima  Medieal  Uumat,  XXI,  3. 
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"i.  One  ounce  hemp  oil  or  vegetable  oil,  to  be  rubbed  in  the  baby's  groin  and 
axilla  during  the  day.  Or  cotton  oil  may  be  administered  by  mouth — a  teaspoonful 
dose  with  each  feed, 

"2.  Half  a  teaspoonful  of  sugar  to  be  added  to  each  'kao'  feed,  the  food  to  be 
given  at  regular  intervals. 

"3.  Doses  of  raw  beef  juice,  giving  the  formula.  This  to  be  given  every  second 
or  third  day. 

"4.  When  vomiting  occurs,  a  gluten  diet  for  a  short  time.  This  can  be  obtained 
from  the  ordinary  'mo-mo'  or  wheat  bread,  raised  with  soda  and  cooked  by  steaming 
it.  The  inside  of  this  cake  is  put  in  a  saucepan,  well  covered  with  cold  water,  brought 
to  a  boil  and  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  then  squeezed  through  very  coarse  muslin. 
A  little  sugar  should  be  added. 

As  a  substitute  for  this  we  might  add  the  old  well-known  flour  ball, 
of  which  the  formula  is  as  follows: 

"Take  one  pound  of  good  flour — unbolted,  if  possible — tie  it  up  very  tightly  in  a 
pudding-bag;  put  it  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water  early  in  the  morning,  and  let  it  boil  till" 
bed-time,  then  take  it  out  and  let  it  dry.  In  the  morning  peel  off  from  the  surface,  and 
throw  away  the  thin  rind  of  dough,  and  with  a  grater  grate  down  the  hard  dry  mast 
into  a  powder.  To  use  this,  take  from  one  lo  two  teaspoonfuls  of  the  powder,  rub  it 
down  till  smooth  with  a  tablespoonful  of  cold  milk,  and  add  a  tumblerful  of  hot  milk, 
stirring  it  well  all  the  time."     (Children's  Hosp.j  Phila.) 

"5.  White  of  one  egg,  beaten  up  in  some  strained  cimjee  (rice  gruel)  or  'mi-t'ong* 
(rice  water),  and  given  once  a  day." 

Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Hit. 

I^^Hydrarg.  Chlorid.  Mitis,  gr.  i/io. 

Sacchari,  gr.  i. 

M.  et  ft.  tab.,  No.  j. 
Dose — one  t.  i.  d. 

In  Class  2.  Dr.  Rowley  places  a  group  of  infants  who,  at  a  few 
months  old,  are  receiving  something  approaching  full  table  diet, 
with  the  result  of  chronic  diarrhcea,  loss  of  appetite,  large  flabby 
abdomen,  fever,  vomiting,  and  so  forth.  For  such  she  recommends  a 
judicious  dosing  with  castor  oil 

Mistura  Olei  Ricini. 

I*.— Olei  Ricini. 

Glycerin!,  aa     foss. 

01.  Cinnamomi,  nii/8.     M. 

Dose  -foj. 

—Children's  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

and  a  prohibitive  dietary,  limiting  it  at  first  to  albumen  water — the  white 
of  an  egg  stirred  and  the  addition  of  half  an  ounce  cold  rice-water  and  a 
little  sugar;  this  quantity  to  be  given  every  two  hours.  To  this  may 
be  added  raw  beef  juice. 
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Mistura  Pepsini. 

Addi  Hydrochlorici  dil.,  niiij. 

Glyccrioi,  rnv. 

Aqitx,  q.  s.  &d    f5j-    M. 

Dysc — f5j,  three  times  a  clay  in  water,  after  meals. 

—Chiidrtn's  Hospitai,  PHUadtlphia. 

The  doctor  bemoans  the  high  price  of  milk  as  compared  with  the  means 
of  the  average  Chinese,  but  suggests  that  in  hospital  practice  a  tin  or  two 
of  imported  milk  may  occasionally  be  prescribed  even  if  given  gratis  to 
the  patient.  Undoubtedly  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  charitable 
hospitals  to  arrange,  as  is  done  at  St.  Luke's  in  Shanghai,  for  a  regular 
supply  of  good  cow's  milk,  even  though  at  considerable  cost  to  the  insti- 
tution. This  could  be  used  with  discretion  partly  as  a  life  saver,  but 
chiefly  as  an  example  to  be  followed  by  the  philanthropically  inclined. 
Where  this  is  not  available,  it  is  customarj'  among  many  hospitals  for 
Chinese  to  use  large  quantities  of  tinned  milk,  both  for  infanis  and 
selected  inxalid  feeding.  The  Chinese  as  a  race  dislike  the  taste  of  raw 
milk,  but  will  readily  take  boiled  milk  whenever  prescribed.  They  are 
particularly  partial  to  tinned  milk,  especially  the  sweetened  condensed 
milk,  for  which  there  is  an  enormous  sale  at  the  present  timcj  and  of  a 
large  proportion  of  which,  especially  that  coming  from  Japan,  wc  mistrust 
the  purity,  recommending  adherence  to  well-known  Iirands,  such  as  the 
Eagle,  Bear,  Dahl's,  and  St.  Charles'.  The  Swiss  and  Norwegian  milks 
arc  particularly  good. 

The  malted  foods  are  available  for  the  wealthy,  and  much  appre- 
ciated by  them,  but  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of  even  the  middle  classes. 
.^5  for  modified  milk  mixtures,  except  in  Shanghai  and  a  couple  of  the 
other  ports,  they  are  absolutely  impracticable,  by  reason  of  the  universal 
adulteration  of  the  milk,  the  uncleanliness  of  the  dairies,  and  the  lack 
of  home  hygiene,  not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  arranging  the  details 
of  use. 

'"Ltachcnka  has  good  rcsulu  in  the  treatment  of  acute  or  subacute  gaatroint«tinal 
iliswrders  in  children  with  the  use  of  wood  creosote,  especially  where  they  arc  accom- 
panied with  vomiting  and  fatid  diarrhcea,  above  all  in  cholera  infantum.  Creosote 
is,  however,  contraindicatcd  in  dysentery.  Liachenko  {Prakiitchrsky  Vralch,  Decem- 
ber 20,  1908;  and  /^  Presse  midicaie.  May  1,  1909)  ad»"iscs  prescribinR  Ihc  creoftole 
in  ihc  form  of  a  mixture  of  the  following  composition  for  a  child  one  year  old: 

I(. — Wood  creosote,  gr.  iii. 

Peppermint  water,  5i&s. 

Mucilage  of  »alep,  Siss. 

Simple  syrup,  3vi. 

M.  ct  Si};.;  One  icaspoonful  every  two  hours  (clf(hi  traspoonfuls  a  day)." 
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Pulvis  Biftmuthi 

Comp. 

t 

^. — Bismuthi  Subnitratis, 

Pulv.  Aromatid, 
M.  et  ft.  chart.  No.  j. 
Dose — one  powder  every  four  or 

six  hours. 

sa 

gr.v. 

Histura  Bismuthi. 

^. 

—Bismuthi  Subnitratis, 
Tr.  Opii  Deed., 
Syrupi, 
Mist.  Cretae, 

q.  s, 

.ad 

gr.  V. 
nii/2 
nyx. 

f3j. 

M. 

DcKe — foj,  every  three  or  four  hours. 

Mistura  Acidi  Sulphurici. 

IV — Acidi  Sulphurici  dil.,  n^^ij. 

Morphiiue  Sulphatis,  gr.  1/60. 

Elix.  Aurantii,  tr\y. 

Aquae,  q.  s.  ad    fSj.     M. 

Dose^fSj,  every  three  or  four  hours. 

—Children's  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Diseases. — The  most  characteristic  anomaly  of  infant  disease  in 
China  is  the  rarity  of  rickets 

"Scurvy,  Chinese,  none;  foreign,  four. 
Rickets,  Chinese,  none;  foreign,  one." 

— Hongkong  Health  Reports,  1905. 

which,  if  seen  at  all,  appears  in  its  mildest  manifestation.  The  effect 
of  the  absence  of  this  disease  is  far-reaching,  affecting  very  considerably 
the  routine  of  pjediatric  practice.  This  factor,  together  with  the  mild 
manifestations  of  congenital  syphilis  in  those  who  survive  early  infancy 
and  the  tremendous  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  form  of  phthisis  and. 
especially  in  the  form  of  bone  disease,  must  form  the  basis  of  our  mental 
picture  of  the  diseases  of  children  in  China.  We  are  unable  to  explain 
the  absence  of  rickets  along  the  lines  of  our  preconcei\ed  ideas  and 
generally  accepted  theories  of  the  disease,  unless  we  base  it  on  the  prev- 
alence of  long-continued  breast-feeding  combined  with  the  comparatively 
open-air  life  of  Chinese  children  and  its  tendency  to  the  complete  oxygen- 
ation of  waste  food  products.  Possibly  the  early  fruit  and  vegetable 
ingredients  of  infant  dietary  form  a  factor  of  considerable  importance, 
together  with  the  native  immunity  from  the  "parcel"  food  peril. 

Bow-legs,  knock-knees,  square  heads,  beaded  ribs,  and  the  accom- 
panying signs  of  rachitic  malnutrition  are  frequently  seen  in  Japan  but 
rarely  in  China.     Dr.  Rowley  has  seen  one  marked  case  and  a  very  few 
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mild  ones  in  ten  years,  and  our  own  experiences  have  been  in  about  the 
same  proportion. 

"Rickets  is  seldom  seen.  Chinese  babiM  are  chiefly  hreasl-fed  and  broURht 
up  under  condilioii-s  whidi  would  kill  most  Euro|K-an  children.  The  staple  food  of 
the  people  is  rice,  veneiables,  fish,  and  occasionally  a  liitle  meal,  chiefly  jxirk.  Un- 
hygienic surroundings,  impure  air,  and  rough  ireaiment  do  not  appear  to  he  of  so 
much  importance  in  (he  production  of  ihis  disease  as  deficient  and  improper  food." — 
Main,  Hangchaw,  IQ07. 

In  a  very  extensive  surgical  practice  we  have  only  once  operated 
for  knock-kaees.  and  never  for  bow-legs  in  a  C  hincsc.  It  must  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  disease  does  exist,  though  it  is  rare. 

"The  hospital  work  was  naturally  affected  by  this  famine.  Wages,  clothing,  and 
everything,  in  fact,  in  an  inland  city  rise  and  fall  with  the  price  of  rice.  We  have  had 
to  help  the  [loorcst  ca.vj>.  Many  we  fear  have  had  to  return  to  the  streets  often  wilhnul 
the  prospect  of  another  meal.  The  im|KJVcrishcd  condition  of  the  people  means 
starvation  for  tlie  little  ones.  It  has  been  heart-rending  to  have  children  coming  so 
frequently  with  'canrrum  oris'  and  other  diseases  following  malnutrition." — I'owUr, 
Hiaokan. 

"Case  of  Infantile  Scurvy  in  a  Child  of  Six  Months.—  I  was  called  to  see  this 
baby  because  of  a  swollt-n  and  painful  knee,  whiih  on  examination  was  found  to  be 
only  slightly  swollen,  but  very  painful  on  movement;  ihc  baby  crj-ing  on  the  slightest 
movement.  There  was  no  rise  in  the  general  temperature,  but  the  affected  joint  felt 
hotter  than  the  other.  There  was  some  tenderness  of  the  gums  present.  The  baby 
had,  for  several  months,  been  fed  entirely  on  proprietary  foods,  both  tinned  milk  and 
dry  foods.  The  diagnosis  of  scurvy  was  confirmed  by  the  rapid  improvement  on  the 
following  treatment: 

Potato  pulp  beaten  up  with  milk  given  every  three  hours. 

Orange  juice  several  times  a  day. 

Cow's  milk  only,  instead  of  the  tinned  foods  he  had  been  having, 

"  In  eight  days  the  swelling  had  gone  down  and  there  was  no  tenderness  on  move- 
ment.''— Andrtw  Graham,  Ichartf,. 

Intestinal  Diseases  of  Children. 

Dysentery  is  cummon.  (See  Chap.  VII.)  It  is  either  amoebic  or 
bacillary,  both  forms  being  found.  In  all  digestive  diseases  of  children  the 
first  step  should  be  routine  examination  of  the  stools  for  all  possible  forms 
of  intestinal  parasites,  and  after  their  presence  has  been  determined,  a 
thorough  housecleaning  should  be  undertaken  before  serious  hope  may 
be  entertained  of  curing  any  form  of  gastric  or  intestinal  innammation. 

It  is  a  much  argued  question  as  to  whether  ascaris  infection  may 
be  considered  detrimental  to  health.  For  our  own  pan.  wc  arc  entirely 
convinced  that  in  children  even  in  health  the  presence  of  a  single  parasite 
is  a  source  of  nervous  irritation,  and  a  strain  on  the  digestive  organs.  And 
that  a  multiple  infection  is  a  positive  menace  to  health.     There  is.  perhaps. 
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an  absolute  intoxication  from  the  worm  itself,  but  more  likely  an  auto- 
intoxication from  faulty  digestion,  produced  by  the  parasite's  presence. 

Pulvis  Santonini. 

I^— Santonini,  gr.  ss. 

Sacchari,  gr.  jss. 

M.  et  ft.  chart.  No.  j. 

Dose — one  powder  morning  and  evening,  the  second  to 
be  followed  by  a  purge, 

—Children's  Hospital,  Pfiiladelphia. 

We  reported  a  baby,  eighteen  months  old,  from  whom  eighty-nine 
small-sized  ascaris  worms  were  recovered  at  one  time,  forming  a  bunch 
sufficient  almost  to  occupy  the  lumen  of  the  entire  bowel.  There  were 
serious  symptoms,  and  threatened  convulsions,  and  a  history  of  consider- 
ably protracted  periods  of  indifferent  health.  Indications  of  the  presence 
of  these  parasites,  ankylostomum,  oxyuris,  and  tape-worm,  and  especially 
in  cases  of  dysenter>',  Schistosomum  japonicum  should  be  carefully 
searched  for.  Skill  in  the  detection  of  the  amceba  should  be  cultivated 
by  ever)'  practitioner. 

Mistura  Oleoresinse  Aspidii. 

H—  Oleoresime  Aspitlii,  r(\\\. 

Olei  Ricini,  tixxv. 

Olci  Cinnamonii,  "l^/^- 

Syr.  Acacia;,  q.  s.  ad        foj.     M. 

Dose^oJ,  three  times  a  day  for  one  day,  lo  be  followed 
by  a  laxative  if  necessary. 

—Children's  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

In  amoebic  dysentery  of  children  there  are  no  remedies  which  com- 
pare for  an  instant  with  the  daily  administration  of  castor  oil  and  frequent 
high  irrigation  of  the  colon  with  acid  quinine  solution.  In  bacillary 
dysentery,  the  quinine  is  useless,  and  germicidal  or  merely  cleansing  irri- 
gations will  prove  more  efficient;  nitrate  of  silver  very  guardedly  in  the  later 
stages  if  necessary.  The  diet  should  not  be  too  exclusive  or  too  limited, 
though  in  Chinese  practice  there  is  little  danger  of  this.  It  should  be  soft, 
but  plentiful  and  very  nourishing,  eggs,  milk,  and  congee  forming  the 
staples.  It  is  imperative  to  avoid  auto-intoxication.  The  castor  oil  is 
a  preventi\e  of  this  and  a  corrective  measure  as  well.  When  auto- 
intoxication is  present,  watch  the  kidneys  constantly  and  help  them  by 
all  means.  Occasionally  divided  doses  of  calomel  will  sa\'e  life  in  these 
straits,  as  well  as  in  distention  with  atony  of  the  bowels.  Xe\er  starve 
dvsentcric  children  after  the  first  week. 
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CONGENITAL  ABSENCE  OF  THE  RECTUM. 

Patient.—  Chinese  baby.  male,  bom  in  Poolung,  January  25,  1909; 
brought  to  Si.  Luke's,  February  17.  twenty-four  days  after  birth,  having 
had  no  stool. 

Appearance.— Large  malf  child,  well-developed  bones,  skin  dry  and 
loose,  and  other  signs  of  emaciation;  mouth  exceedingly  dry.  tongue 
coated,  respiration  shallow,  anxious,  pained  expression;  abdomen  globu- 
lar, hard,  about  21  inches  in  circumference,  thin  walled,  bloodvessels 
showing  through  the  thin  skin.  One  ulcerated  point,  as  from  pressure, 
to  the  right  and  above  the  umbilicus.  The  abdomen  was  sensitive  to 
palpation,  but  large  bogg>'  masses  could  be  felt  almost  throughout. 

The  mother  gave  a  history  of  an  easy  labour,  of  having  nursed  the 
child,  as  well  as  fed  it  upon  sweetened  rice  powder.  The  child  was 
still  able  to  nurse,  though  its  appetite  was  small.  It  had  not  vomited 
at  all.  nor  passed  any  fcecal  matter.  Urine  was  passed  normally,  was 
dark  in  colour  and  heavy-looking  as  if  the  kidneys  were  doing  extra  work. 
Examination  of  the  buttocks  showed  wrinkling  in  the  position  of  the  anus, 
but  no  normal  perforation.  A  little  to  one  side  was  a  small  opening, 
through  which  a.  probe  t-ould  lie  passed  and  which,  it  was  hoped,  might 
prove  a  guide  to  the  Imwel.  But  when  sounded  it  bk-d  slightly  and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  mother  to  ha\c  been  an  attempt  by  a  Chinese  doctor 
to  open  the  rectum.  He  had  cut  about  half  an  inch  deep,  and  then  lost 
courage. 

The  condition  of  the  child  was  poor,  but  feeling  the  necessity  of 
doing  something,  operation  was  at  once  undertaken.  No  anaesthetic 
was  used,  and  a  median  incision  was  made  from  the  anal  site  toward 
the  coccyx  and  in  the  middle  plane  of  the  body,  exlemlcd  upward,  keeping 
close  to  the  sacrum.  No  bulging  or  other  hopeful  sign,  was  noted  until 
about  2  inches  [quile  (he  length  (tf  the  rectum  at  birth]  from  the  skin 
surface,  bogginess  ajipcarcd  in  the  tissues.  This  was  punctured  and  a 
hsmostal  passed  in.  As  it  was  withdrawn  fa;cal  matter  followed,  and 
with  the  help  of  a  salt  douche  a  very  large  amount  of  ficcal  mailer  was 
withdrawn.  There  seemed  to  be  considerable  power  in  the  abdominal 
muscles,  so  ihat  continuous  streams  of  fa'cal  matter,  several  feci  long, 
were  passed.  There  was  no  e\idence  of  typical  meconium,  ihe  mttlions 
being  distinctly  fjecal  from  start  to  finish.  There  was  very  little  haemor- 
rhage and  ua  complications  of  any  kind  ensued.  The  abdomen  col- 
lapsed, and  within  a  few  days  looked  fairly  normal.  There  seemed 
to  be  some  power  of  retention,  and  when  the  child  left  the  hospital  a 
week  later  it  wa.s  having  one  or  two  regular  motions  a  day. 

No  attempt  was  made  to  bring  down  the  bowel  to  the  skin  margin; 
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this  owing  to  the  extreme  debility  of  the  child.  It  might  be  expected 
that  stricture,  more  or  less  complete,  should  occur  in  the  future,  but  this 
need  not  necessarily  take  place.  At  any  rate  the  parents  live  near  by,  and 
upon  an  older  child  in  better  health  the  secondary  operation  can  easily  be 
performed. 

The  points  of  interest  about  this  case  do  not  lie  in  the  condition  itself, 
which  is  extremely  common  in  China,  but  appear  to  us  as  follows : 

1.  The  twenty-four  days  which  elapsed  from  birth  to  the  first  movement  of  the 
bowels  after  operation. 

Literature  on  the  subject  does  not  cover  the  point,  since  babies  in 
civilized  countries  would  never  be  left  so  long  as  a  week,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, without  some  operative  attempt  being  made.  We  are  told 
by  Gamer,  of  the  Margaret  Williamson  Hospital,  Shanghai,  that  they 
have  many  of  these  cases,  but  that  unless  treated  before,  they  usually 
succumb  about  the  eighth  day.  Every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to 
avoid  error  about  the  matter  of  this  baby's  birth,  and  we  are  convinced 
that  the  baby  was  twenty-four  days  old  before  we  saw  it.  We  find  no 
report  of  any  case  in  which  the  delay  was  enough  to  be  even  interesting  as 
compared  with  this  which  is  now  reported.  That  a  baby  could  live 
twenty-four  days  without  having  its  bowels  moved,  undergo  an  operation 
without  anaesthetic,  recover,  and  begin  to  gain  weight,  is  interesting,  to 
say  the  least. 

2.  What  happened  to  the  meconium? 

Did  it  become  mixed  with  true  fjecal  matter,  or  was  it  changed  by 
fermentation,  or  was  there  none  there  originally  ?  We  are  inclined  to 
think  the  first  and  second  are  the  correct  solutions. 

3.  The  absence  of  fjecal  vomiting. 

Babies  vomit  and  regurgitate  easily,  and  that  an  infant  should  have 
had  intestinal  obstruction  for  twenty-four  days  without  vomiting,  mean- 
while continuing  to  pack  f;ecal  matter  into  its  little  abdomen  until  it 
looked  like  a  small  football,  presents  another  remarkable  feature  of  the 
case. 

4.  Finally,  the  retained  expulsive  ]k)wlt  after  so  much  pressure  and  thinning  of 
the  abdominal  wall. 

From  the  operative  standpoint  we  think  the  following  points  worth 
noting: 

r.  The  imperative  necessity  of  unwavering  adherence  to  the  median 
plane  of  the  body  and  of  following  the  curve  of  the  sacrum;  and,  we  think, 
the  rule  of  one  inch  leeway  might  be  considered  safe.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  baby's  pelvis  is  small  and  undeveloped,  as  compared 
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with  the  head,  for  example,  and  that  the  bladder  sometimes  holds  con- 
siderable fluid.  We  once  assisted  in  an  operation  where  the  surgeon 
passed  his  knife  into  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  causing  urine  to 
flow  through  the  opening  —a  most  unfortunate  complication,  though  not 
necessarily  a  fatal  one. 

2.  Wc should  like  to. stale  our conWction  that  the  primary  operation  of 
lumbar  or  inguinal  colostomy  is  not  justifiable  under  any  conditions  that 
we  can  think  of  for  imperforate  anus  or  absence  of  rectum.  For  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  The  mortality  is  abuut  100  ptT  tent,  and  ihc  result  in  the  remaining  minute 
proportion  of  successes  unsatisfactory  from  the  patient's  sianclpoint.  ("Infancy  and 
Childhood,"  HoU,  p.  ii6.)  "Although  life  may  be  prolonged  by  the  furmalion  of  an 
anilieial  anus,  the  ultimate  result  is  almtntt  invariably  fatal;  death  usually  resulting 
from  mara-imu.s  during  the  early  weeks  of  life." 

2.  It  is  never  necessary  except  in  cases  of  complclt:  absence  of  the  sigmoid  Uvxurc, 
which  gives  a  very  small  percentage — j>erhaps  less  than  5  per  cent,  of  all  cases — and  in 
those  few  as  likely  as  not  there  is  complete  absence  of  the  rolnn.  and  the  cjjwralion 
therefore  hopeless  any  way.  (A  baby  need  not  be  expected  to  live  without  a  lower 
bowel.) 

3.  Hunting  in  the  dark  for  the  rectum,  that  is,  by  the  anal  route,  ts  not  as  difliniU 
as  it  sounds.  One  does  not  try  to  follow  a  track  which  doi-sn'l  exist.  What  one  does 
i.t  lo  cut  in  the  median  line  in  a  certain  direction,  confidently  expecting  to  get  there. 
If  the  tmwel  comes  down  as  far  as  the  sigmoid,  and  all  the  mure  so  if  liclowll,  as  it  fills 
with  fa.-cal  matter  it  will  occupy  the  lowest  point  in  the  pelvis  and  therefore  be  the  Erst 
thing  reached  by  the  operator,  unless  his  luck  is  exceptionally  bad.  In  such  cases  as 
that  reported,  or  those  of  much  shorter  duration  even,  the  pre.seming  dome  of  bowel 
filled  with  iaxai  matter  seemed  to  fill  the  brim  of  the  pdvis  and  could  not  have  been 

,ed  by  any  careful  operator.  Undoubtedly  the  bowel  should  have  been  drawn 
wn  and  stitched  into  the  anal  margin,  as  should  always  be  done,  exccj^t  in  the  case 
of  simple  imperforate  anus.  Sup[iose  that  one  does  find  oneself  in  the  peritoneal 
cavity  without  having  encountered  the  lower  intestine,  one  then  has  but  to  hunt  for  the 
sigmoid  or  any  other  available  j)art  ut  the  lower  gut,  draw  it  into  the  wound,  stitch  it 
and  open  at  one's  convenience.  In  other  words,  if  one  does  get  into  the  gut,  one  is 
where  one  wishes  to  be.  If  one  does  not  get  in,  one  has  a  clean  wound  and  all  the 
chances  of  success  that  lumbar  or  inguinal  ojierations  have,  with  better  drainage  and  a 
rectum  in  the  place  where  it  ought  to  be  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work. 

Tuberculosis  is  the  curse  of  Chinese  childhood^  and,  as  with  us, 
bone  and  gland  luhercuiosis  are  prevalent  manifestations.  These  axe 
frequently  mnlliple.  A  small  boy  in  St.  Luke's,  Shanghai,  bhovved  double 
arthritis  of  the  ankles,  double  arthritis  of  the  wrists,  and  subcutaneous 
lesions  about  both  knees  and  one  elbow. 

We  have  the  following  recommendations  to  make  in  the  treatment  of 
these  children: 

Syphilitic  and  chronic  simple  intlammations  should  be  carefully 
excluded,  as  they  both  appear  at  times.     If  there  are  glandular  involve- 
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ments  as  there  often  are,  these  patients  usually  appearing  for  treatment 
late  in  the  bone  involvement,  and  metastasis  having  taken  place,  one  may 
take  for  granted  that  the  disease  is  tubercular.  A?,  for  example,  a  case 
of  our  colleague  Dr.  Tucker,  where  tubercular  metastasis  to  the  axillary 
glands  had  occurred  from  a  tubercular  osteitis  of  the  thumb.  A  rigidly 
careful  examination  of  the  lungs  should  be  made,  also  of  the  kidneys,  as 
one  or  both  arc  liable  to  be  involved  and  to  affect  the  prognosis  and  the 
course  of  wise  treatment. 

Except  in  the  earliest  stages,  Bier's  treatment  is  a  waste  uf  time  if 
the  disease  is  lul>ercular.  It  may.  however,  be  tried  if  the  patient's 
consent  can  be  obtained  and  the  manlfestaliun  is  really  incipient.  In. 
these  cases,  if  the  tuberculin  reactiuns  are  positive  some  hope  may  be 
entertained  of  success.  If  negative,  tt  is  either  not  tubercular,  or  the  prog- 
nosis is  doubtful  and  Ricr's  treatment  will  prove  a  waste  of  energj". 

With  regard  to  tuberculin  as  a  test,  we  may  note  the  folinwing 
points: 

It  is  now  used  universally  by  careful  practitioners  as  an  aid  to  clinical 
diagnosis,  and  in  China  is  a  valuable  and  easily  applied  method.  Of  the 
three  applications,  the  ophthalmic  reaction  is  out  of  date  because  of  its 
infrequently  severe  accidents,  and  the  von  Pirquet  and  Moro  reactions 
should  be  used  together  on  each  patient.  The  latter  ointment  reaction 
is  the  best  of  the  three  in  most  results. 

For  present  day  work  in  China,  opsonic-index  calculations  are  not 
only  difficult,  but  entirely  useless.  B.  A.  Thomas.  Philadelphia,  says 
that  even  at  home  "for  practical  work  most  men  go  by  the  clinical  con- 
dition as  of  better  service,  and  for  prognosis  the  index  is  worthless." 

It  should  be  remembered  that  Wright's  opsonic  index  method  of 
treating  tuberculosis  with  tuberculin  is  only  applicable  to  incipient  sur- 
gical tuberculosis. 

If  there  is  lung  or  kidney  involvement,  and  operation  on  the  lower 
half  of  the  body  is  considered,  spinal  anaesthesia  is  the  method  of 
election,  .^ny  general  ana*sthetic  is  prohibited  by  experience  and  com- 
mon sense.  Our  success  with  spinal  aruesthesia  has  been  very  satisfac- 
tory in  those  cases  in  which  we  have  practised  it.  (See  Chapter  XV  for 
method.)  The  method  is  well  described  in  Bickham's  Operadvr Surgery, 
page  538.  From  fifteen  to  thirty  minims  of  a  2  per  cent,  cucaine  solu- 
tion is  our  preference,  injected  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  lumbar  verte- 
brae after  one  has  without  any  shadow  of  doubt  effectively  punctured  the 
spinal  meninges,  as  endenced  by  the  flow  of  subarachnoid  fiuid. 

A  large  experience  con\Tnces  us  of  the  inefficiency  of  partial  opera- 
tions on  tubercular  bone  and  joint  lesions  by  which  we  mean  procedures 
which  break  up  the  natural  protections  and  open  up  the  blood-vessels 
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surrounding  tubercular  processes.  In  case  these  partial  procedures  are 
undertaken,  ihc  subsequent  treatment  with  "liniment  iod."  (as  recom- 
mended by  Tatchell  in  thcChina  Medical  Journal  for  July,  1909)  is  to  be 
followed,  and  will  often  succeed  in  inducing  the  healing  of  tubercular 
sinuses,  ulcers  and  o(H!rativc  wounds;  but  it  need  not  be  expected  to 
acromplish  more  than  this. 

We  have  not  infrequently  seen  a  rapid  general  tuberculosis  develop 
after  curettement  or  non  radical  operation.  Our  own  preference,  except 
in  selected  cases,  is  therefore  cither  for  llie  medical  treatment  of  tubercular 
bone  lesions,  or  their  radical  surgical  removal— in  most  cases  by  com- 
plete free  excision,  but  in  many  by  amputation,  and  that  high  enough 
to  ensure  a  healthy  slump. 

Tubercular  Glands.— Tuberculosis  of  glands  i.  cerWcal;  2. 
axillary;  3.  femoral- is  common  enough  and  usually  of  the  necrotic 
variety,  breaking  down,  undermining  and  infecting  the  skin,  and  showing 
little  or  no  tendency  to  spontaneous  healing.  It  responds,  however, 
with  normal  satisfaction  to  surgical  treatment.  Very  free  incisions  may 
be  used  as  the  Chinese  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  cosmetic  results. 
Here  again  we  recommend  the  post-operative  use  of  liniment  iod. 

Weir,  of  Chemul{M).  has  had  ver>'  considerable  success  in  tubercular 
adenitis  and  in  other  varieties  of  adenitis  with  a  treatment  consisting 
of  wet  dressings  of  permanganate  of  potash  solution.  There  is  no  danger 
of  systemic  poisoning,  and  the  method  might  be  guardedly  tried  in  selected 
cases. 


Mistura  Ferri  lodidi. 


^.     Syr.  Fcrri  lo^lidi, 
S>Tupi  et  Aqiue, 
Doae. — foj.  three  limes  daily. 


a&  q.  5.  ad  f.'Sj.     M. 
Vhildrm's  UatpUal,  Philadetphia. 


Tubercular  meningitis  and  tubercular  peritonitis  are  among 
tJic  common  manifestations  of  the  disease  in  children ;  the  fornier  occurring 
frequently  in  infants,  the  latter  more  frequently  between  the  ages  of  eight 
and  eighteen. 

Phthisis.— Phthisis  in  Chinese  children  is  an  all  but  hopeless  condi- 
tion, no  matter  how  incipient  the  process,  unless  either  complete  control 
of  the  child  can  be  obtained  (as  in  such  an  institution  as  that  of  the  English 
Church  Mission  under  Main  in  Hangchow),  or,  in  the  case  of  the  well-to- 
do,  the  patient  may  be  removed  to  a  selected  climate,  for  example.  Moh- 
kanshan  or  Kuling.  In  the  low-lying  Vangtse  Valley,  and  we  suppose  in 
similar  large  tracts  in  the  north  and  south,  the  conditions  of  Chinese  life 
render  the  diagnosis  of  phthisis  and  the  signing  of  a  death  certificate 
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practically  synunymous  terms.     In  adults,  the  condition  is  bad  enough, 
but  not  so  perfectly  hopeless. 

Chinese  children  are  subject  to  the  eruptive  fevers.  Smallpox  is 
exceedingly  prevalent,  probably  the  commonest  of  them  all,  and  will 
present  itself  frequently  in  ambulant  type  in  the  dispensar>'.  It  is  difficult 
to  estimate  the  mortality  from  smallpox,  but  this,  as  reported  by  the  Shang- 
hai Board  of  Health,  is  not  large. 

"Laie  in  the  auiurnn  of  both  last  year  and  this,  dreadful  epidemiics  of  malignant 
smallpox  played  havoc  with  the  lives  of  young  and  old  in  all  the  surroundinR  districts.*' 
— Fowlsr,  iliaokan. 

Chichenpox  is  frcrj^uently  seen. 

Scarlet  fever  in  epidemic  form  has  occasionally  proved  very  destruct- 
ive to  life,  and  being  a  comparatively  new  disease  in  the  land  is  apt  to 
sweep  over  large  districts  during  the  winter  months  (but  is  more  or  less 
absent  in  tropical  China):  and  when  recovered  from,  being  not  recognised 
by  the  people  as  very  contagious,  takes  to  its  feet  so  soon  as  the  fever  has 
abated,'  with  the  result  that  one  is  consulted  occasionally  for  peeling  hands 
and  draws  the  inference  of  a  vast  amount  of  contagion  spread  about  by 
these  infective  mortals.  Not  infrequently  also  one  meets  with  nephritis 
with  a  hbtory  of  a  red  eruption  and  fever  of  some  weeks  preWous 
appearance.' 

"Scarlei  fever  \&  generally  very  scarce  in  the  Iropics.  It  occurs  most  frequently 
amongst  European  children,  in  Shan;;hai  (in  Hongkong  only  imported  cases  arc  seen)." 
— SrAmAf,  p.  571.     [Bui  this  is  an  old  story  ond  times  liave  dmngcd-l 

Measles  is  comparatively  a  rare  disease  in  the  north,  but  common  in 
the  south.  We  have  seen  it  frctjucnlly  among  foreigners,  and  rarely  among 
Chinese,  in  Shanghai.  It  is,  however,  occasionally  found.  Possibly  on 
account  of  its  comparative  mildness  we  are  not  often  called  in  attendance. 

"  Measles,  too.  of  a  severe  type  have  vinted  us  and  have  claimed  many  viclims." — 
Fiwier^  HiaokaH. 

Diphtheria  is  common  in  Mid  and  South  China,  from  the  coast  to 
Mongolia  and  Thibet,  and  is  usually  of  (he  faucial  and  tonsilar  variety. 
It  is  apt  to  be  mild  in  type  in  contradistinction  to  scarlet  fever,  which  is 
usually  severe.  Curiously  enough,  both  spasmodic  croup  and  particularly 
diphtheritic  croup  are  rare  in  the  extreme,  and  we  have  never  used  our  two 
sets  of  intubation  apparatus  in  our  whole  experience  in  China.     In  the 

'  It  is  known  as  the  "  wvcn-day  red  fever,"  and  as  soon  as  the  fever  has  subsided  a  con- 
sidered u-ell. 

*  Milne's  eucalyptus  oil  inunction  prophytactic  treatment  should  be  practised  from  the 
&Tst  day  al  diagunsis,  »nil  thoroughly  so.  for  six  wtieks.  It  is  the  only  quarantine  the  Chiitese 
wjtl  readily  practise  at  the  present  time. 
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Customs    Medical    Report    for    1883,    Volume    I,  Henry  records  an 
exceptionally  severe  epidemic  of  diphtheria  in  Ichanf;  and  Chungking. 

"There  lias  Iwen  a  severe  epidemic  of  diphlheria:  alioul  twcnty-five  cases  have 
bten  treated.  All  the  cases  treated  recnvere<i.  Several  seen  were  already  in  rxtremis. 
The  antitoxin  furnished  by  the  Municipal  Health  Board  of  Shanghai  has  been  used 
aad  found  Ihoruughly  satisfactory."  -  /.  B.  IVoiuis,  Tiin^khngpu. 

"During  the  past  year  I  have  encountered  a  number  of  cases  of  diphtheria,  several 
in  its  very  worst  form." — Cktmgking  Customs  Report,  1904-5,  McCartnry. 

Vaccinia.— Since  vaccination  has  been  widely  adopted  and,  as  a 
philanthrnpic  measure,  is  practised  in  many  native  communities  at 
government  expense,  usually  by  unskilled  practitioners  and  without 
any  regard  for  cleanliness,  let  alone  asepsis,  severe  infection  is  frequenl, 
amoimling.'iometimcs  to  general  scpticajmla,  not  to  speak  of  less  dangerous 
conditions — destructive  ulceration,  suppurative  adenitis,  erysipelas,  and 
extensive  cellulitis.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  also  that  syphilis  and 
tubercle  are  likewise  inocculated,  jointly  with  the  vaccine,  at  times.  We 
have  rarely  seen  any  alarming  results  of  infection  in  our  bi  weekly 
vaccination  clinic,  although  the  conditions  arc  not  perfect  and  after-care 
is  rarely  sought.  Occasionally,  in  debilitated  children,  local  necrosis 
will  take  place  and  the  resulting  ulcer  prove  slow  in  healing.  But  one 
is  often  called  upon  to  treat  the  disastrous  results  of  native  government 
vaccination  enturprises.  The  Chinese  believe  in  the  plan,  welcome  it 
gladly,  and  a  regular  vaccination  clinic  is  a  most  useful  and  satisfactory 
department  of  hospital  work. 

Pertussis  is  exceedingly  common  among  Cltincsc  children  and  not 
uncommon  among  adults.  Spring  is  the  favourite  season,  and  there  is 
more  or  less  epidcmicity  about  the  occurrence.  It  is  essential  that  the 
diagnosis  should  be  made  for  prognostic  reasons,  and  to  avoid  serious 
errors  in  treatment.  The  indications  are  outdoor  life  and  simple 
measures  to  relieve  the  frequency  of  the  spasms.  ."Vmong  drugs,  antipyrin 
and  occasionally  codein,  when  indicated,  are  by  far  the  most  efficient. 
A  simple  cough  mixture  containing  .small  doses  of  codein,  antipyrin, 
glycerin,  and  so  forth,  administered  before  bedtime  will  usually  ensure  a 
fairly  good  night. 

Humps  is  commonly  seen  in  the  north  and  in  the  Yangtze  Valley,  and 
not  infrequently  as  a  unilateral  infection.  A  very  similar  acute  inflam- 
matory affection  is  quite  as  commonly  seen  occurring  in  the  submax- 
illary glands,  as  in  the  parotid.  It  is  exceedingly  common  among  the 
Chinese,  and  especially  in  children,  and  not  infrcqucnily  is  contracted 
by  foreigners  after  a  short  residence  in  China.  It  is  less  painful  than 
mumps  and.  we  venture  (o  predict,  of  different  specific  origin,  though  it  is 
possible  thai  the  symptomatic  differences  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
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less  licmmed-in  position  of  the  submaxillaries  as  compared  with  th 
parotids.  The  condition  never  suppurates;  is  not  intensely  painful  at  any 
lime;  resolution  is  rather  slow.  It  is  a  good  rule  in  China  never  to  incise 
a  parotid  or  submaxillary  tumour  in  children  until  the  possibility  of 
mumps  and  of  this  submaxillar)'  infection  are  entirely  eliminated.  It  is 
hoped  at  some  future  time  to  report  more  fully  on  the  submaxillary  infec- 
tion with  bacteriologic  findings. 


"During  Angust,  September,  and  Oclober  of  the  year  and  in  November  al 
there  was  an  epidemic  of  mumps,  mostly  mild  rases,  with  few  comph'ralions  cxce; 
in  some  cases,  orchitis."     MatdonaUl.  Wurhtrw,  1905. 


\ 


Typhoid  Fever. — It  is  the  impression  of  foreign  physicians  in  China 
that  typhoid  fexcr  in  natives  is  universally  mild,  though  typical  in  other 
respects.  In  children  it  is  a  very  mild  infection,  often  overlooked  and 
rarely  fatal,  though  dangerously  infectious,  of  course.  Our  own  opinion 
b  that  it  is  universally  found  in  China,  but  that  the  mildness  of  type  is 
responsible  for  its  rarely  coming  to  the  foreigner  for  treatment,  and 
possibly  its  frequent  overlooking  when  it  does.     (Sec  Chapter  JU.) 

Duncan  J.  Kcid.  Shanghai.'  describes  an  infective  irruptive  feve^| 
accompanied  by  naso  pharyngeal  catarrh,  which  somewhat  resembles 
rotheln,  but  which  diflers  from  that  disease  in  several  respects.     It  is 
generally  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by  a  hard,  irritating  cough.     At  the 
onset  there  is  slight  malaise  and  vertigo,  perhaps  sneezing  and  injection 
of  the  conjunctiva;,  with  headache.     Immediately  tliereafter  an  irruption 
of  rose-coloured,  slightly  raised  but  flattened  papules,  which  vanish  an 
stretching  the  skin,  appears  on  chin,  forehead,  and  neck.     The  back  of 
the  phar>'nx  presents  the  most  characteristic  and  constant  symptoms. ' 
There  is  congestion  and  the  mucous  membrane  is  thickened  and  covered 
with  large  red,  smooth  elevations  or  granulations.      The  temperature 
ranges  from  normal  to  100"  F.  and  rarely  reaches  roa .  g*  F.    The  irrup« 
tion  is  hot  and  tingly  or  itching,  and  there  is  an  inclination  to  scratch  or 
rub  it. 

By  the  second  day  the  irruption  is  extended  over  body  and  limbs. 
The  individual  lesions  somewhat  resemble  the  pink  spots  of  typhoids 
Occasionally  the  papules  are  confluent  and  assume  the  appearance  of 
measles.  On  running  the  finger  over  the  skin  there  is  n<j  sensation  of 
roughness,  but  of  a  raised  condition  or  irregularity.  At  the  wrists  and 
forearm  the  papules  appear  as  mere  points,  or  may  resemble  the  irruption 
of  scarlatina.  Other  conditions  remain  the  same — the  tongue  normal  or 
slightly  furrc-d,  cough  hard  and  croupy,  but  less  irritating  than  on  the 
first  day.  ^[ 

'  Abstract  of  a  paper  on  Rubella  sinensis,  by  Duncan  ].  Reid  (Wind  Measles  or  Chinese 
Measles).     From  i\\e  China  MeditatJimrtMl,  \'*A.  X\',  p.  55.  
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On  ihe  third  day  the  irruption  has  entirely  disappeared  or  may  be 
still  traced  on  arms.  Temperature  norma!  while  the  patient  feels  well, 
as  indeed  he  may  have  done  all  through  the  attack.  Thf  fauces  are  less 
congested,  but  the  pharynx  is  still  granulated  and  the  cough  may  persist 
for  several  days  longer. 

In  only  one  of  Reid's  eases  was  the  irruption  still  visible  on  the 
fourth  day.     No  descfuamation  nsible. 

I'he  period  of  incubation  is  about  eight  or  nine  days.  Measles  does 
not  protect,  several  patients  ha\-ing  the  two  diseases  within  a  year  of 
each  other.  There  were  no  complications  in  Reid's  series,  except  ont 
case  of  slight  aphonia,  and  occasionally  a  residual  post-pharj-ngeal 
catarrh. 

The  condition  should  be  differentiated  from  scarlet  fever,  small- 
jpox,  measles,  roiheln.  The  chief  points  of  ditfcrcnlialion  are,  in  starlet 
ftver  the  prolonged  irruption,  the  desquamation,  the  strawberry  tongue, 
and  the  great  severity  of  the  symptoms.  In  smallpox  the  delayed  irrup 
tion,  the  sholty  papules,  the  lumbar  pain.  In  measleji  the  fourth  day 
irruption  and  its  crescentic  patches,  Its  complications  and  seciuels.  In 
T&thein  ihe  irruption  may  last  for  eight  or  nine  days,  the  rather  later 
appearance  of  the  sore  throat,  and  the  somewhat  greater  intensity  of  Ihe 
general  symptoms.  The  condition  of  the  posterior  phar)'nx  in  rubella 
sinensis  is  especially  to  be  reckoned  on  in  distinguishing  it  from  roiheln. 

At  the  present  date,  191c,  the  older  practitioners  in  China  use  the 
term  "Chinese  measles"  in  their  practice  and  recognize  the  condition. 
but  we  must  confess  that  we  ha'e  our  doots.  Possibly  the  condition  is  that 
described  by  EschcrJch,  in  Germany,  as  erythema  infcctiosum.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  the  "fourth  disease"  of  Clement  Dukes  which  has  a  decided 
desquamation.  If  it  is  not  either  erythema  infectiosum  or  rdthcln,  it 
is  an  entity,  rubella  sinensis. 

Syphilis.-  See  Chapter  XX. 


Circulatory  System. 

A  negative  characteristic  of  disease  in  Chinese  children  is  the  almost 
total  lack  of  finding  of  acute  rheumatic  fever,  and  the  consequently  limited 
number  of  organic  heart  lesions.  We  have  never  seen  inflammatory 
rheumatism  in  Chinese  children,  and  there  are  few  and  doubtful  reports 
of  its  presence. 

"Acuif  articular  rTieumalism  is  not  oflen  met  with,  but  the  chronic  variety  calls 
for  daily  ireaimeni  " — .Uiiifi,  Hangchow,  1907. 

In   this  connection,  muscular  rheumatism  in  adults  is  common 
enough,  and  gonorrheal  arthritis  likewise. 
Id 
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It  is  worth  noting  that  chorea  is  almost  nonexistent  among  Chinese 
children.  The  agreement  of  physicians  on  this  point  is  altogether  in 
accord. 

Kidney  Disease.— See  Chapter  XIX. 

Furiinculosis.- Furunculosis  may  be  almost  considered  a  special 

disease  of  Chinese  childhood.     It  is  met  with  in  great  frequency  and  in 

^^^^^^^^     every  variety,  from  the  minute  furuncle, 

R^^^V^^^H      th(;  result  of  infected  sudamen  or    the 
^^^^     ^^1       papillary  lesions  of  prickly  heat,  to  the 
^^i^:^    ^^      <;cncral    and    deep-seated    furunculosis, 
-^■^  •^  ,^J^B       resulting  in  extensive  sloughing  and  loss 
'^  *rf^l       "f  tissue  from  gangrene.     The  condition 

is  by  no  means  an  entity,  but  dependent 
on  a  variety  of  contributing  or  individual 
causes,  the  commonest  of  which  is  the 
presence  of  the  itch  mite.  PcdicuH  and 
other  parasites  play  their  part;  mal- 
nutrition, anfemia,  indigestion,  tubcrcu 
losis.  syphilis — all  lend  a  hand.  The 
worst  case  we  have  ever  seen  is  repre- 
sented in  the  illustration.  Over  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body  weredlstributed 
deep  pits  resulting  from  local  gangrene 
around  furuncular  lesions,  each  one  large 
enough  to  contain  the  last  phalanx  of  the  forefinger.  The  case  was  one 
of  general  malnutrition  of  uncertain  origin. 


Fig.  I  jj.^Kumni  iilo^is^iigrrnusit 
\.AT^r  unrtfnilinfcl  pits  al  silf  of 
sloughed  funjtick-s.     [by  Jtfferys  ) 


Mistura  Arsenicalis. 


r 


If.     Liq.  Potass.  Arscaitis, 

Aqiue, 
Dose.— f3j,  three  times  dally. 


q.  s.  id    fSi.     M. 


Mistura  Ferro-Arsenicalis. 

If.     Liq.  Acidi  Arseniosi, 


Tr.  Fcrri  Chloridi, 
Aqiuc, 
Dose.     fSj,  ihree  limes  daily. 


q.  s.  ad    f3j.    M. 
—Ckiidrctt's  Hospital,  Phiiadfiphta. 


Cartful  effort  must  be  made  to  get  at  the  correct  causation  of  the 
lesions,  as  the  merely  local  treatment  of  general  conditions  as  well  as 
general  treatment  itf  strictly  local  conditions  will  prove  equally  inefficient. 
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Other  useful  fonnube  ^  in  the  treatment  of  Chinese  children. 

The  doses  of  all  the  formulae  are  proportioned  for  children  who  have  reached 
the  age  of  two  years,  one  teaspoonful  (f  5  j)  being  the  dose  of  each  preparation. 

The  following  table  represents  the  doses  for  different  ages,   apportioned  accord 
ing  to  this  standard: 

For  a  child  of  6  months  and  over,  1/4  of  a  teaspoonful  -f3i/4. 
For  a  child  of  i  year  and  over,  1/2  of  a  teaspoonful      — fass. 
For  a  child  of  2  years  and  over,  i  teaspoonful  — f5j. 

For  a  child  of  4  years  and  over,  2  teaspoonfuls  -f5ij 

For  a  child  of  8  years  and  over,  4  teaspoonfuls  -fSss 

ANTACID. 
Bfistura  Antacida. 

H.     Uquor  Calcis, 

Aquse  Cinnamomi,  aa     f3ss.     M. 

Dose. — f3j,  every  hour. 

Mistura  Magnesii  et  Rhei. 

IV     Magnesii  Sulphatis,  gr.  v. 

Tinct.  Rhei  Dulcis,  ni_x. 

Syr.  Kngiberis,  nix, 

Aquse,  q.  s.  ad     foj-     M. 

Dose. — f3j,  every  two  or  three  hours. 

AWTIPERIODIC. 

Uistura  Quininse  Sulphatis. 

R.     Quininse    Sulphatis,  gr.  j. 

Acidi  Sulphurici  dil.,  n^j. 

Syr.  Zingiberis,  f3ss. 

Aquae  q.  s.  ad     foj.     M. 

Dose. — 3],  three  times  a  day. 

Suppos.  Quininse  Sulph.  (No.  i.) 

I).     Quinime  Sulphatis.  gr.  ij. 

01.  Theobromi,  q.  s,     M. 

Mistura  IVucis  Vomicce. 

Vf.     Tinct.  Nucis  Vomica,  nyss. 

Tinct.  GentianiE  Comp.,  niv. 

Acjuac,  q.  s.  ad     foj.     M. 
Dose,  -foj,  three  times  a  day. 

Mistura  Amxnonii  Chloridi  Comp. 

H.     Ammonii  Chloridi,  gr.  ij. 

Syrupi, 

Mist,  (llycyrrhizai  Comp.,  aa     f3s.t,     M. 

Dose. — f3j,  every  three  or  four  hours.     Shake. 

'  Largely  from  Children's  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 
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Histura  Antifebrilis. 

R.     Spt.  /Etheris  Xitrosi, 

Syr.  Limonis,  ia    nyx. 

Liquor  Ammonii  Acetat.,  q.  s.  ad    foj.     M. 

Dose. — foj,  ever}'  three  or  four  hours. 

Histura  Potassii  Citratis. 

I^.     Spt.  Athens  Nitrosi,  v\x. 

Liq.  Potass.  Citrat.,  q.  s.  ad    foj.     M. 

Dose. — foj,  ever)"  two  or  three  hours. 

PREPARATIONS  FOR  EXTERNAL  USE. 
Gargarisma  Potass!  Chloratis. 

It.     Potassii  Chloratis,  gr.  xx. 


Glycerin  i, 
.\qua', 
Sig. — f5j  to  fi^iij  of  water. 


foj. 
q.  s.  ad      f3j.     M. 


Gargarisma  Potass.  Chlorat.  et  Acidi  Carbolici. 

IS.     Acidi  Carbolici,  gr.  ij. 

Garg.  Pot.  Chlor.,  (above)     f3j.     M. 

Sig. — i'S'i  to  fSviij  of  water. 

Garg,  Pot.  Chlorat.  et  Ferri. 

U.     Tr.  Ferri  Chloridi, 

.\cidi  Hydrochlorici  Dil.,  aa      n\  x. 

Garfi.  Pot.  Clor..  lalxivu)  q.  s.  ad     fSj-     M. 

Sig.  — f3j  to  I'-'^viij  of  water. 

Gargarisma  Sodii  Boracis. 

It.     Sndii  lioraci.s,  gr.  xv. 

Glycerini,  foij. 

.Vqua-,  q.  s.  ad     fSj.     M. 
Sig. — j3j  to  fi^viij  of  water. 

Toothache  Lotion. 

It.     Tr.  Myrrha-.  i^u. 

Tr,  Capsici.  fSiii  i,  4. 

Tr.  Opii,  f.'^is.s. 

M.  S.— Moistt-n  a  Ijit  of  cotton  witii  ilu-  lotion  and  lay  it  on  the  j 
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CHAPTER  XT. 


THE  OPIUM  HABIT  AKD  SUICIDE. 


The  nature  and  degree  of  hannfulness  of  the  opium  habit  as 
indulged  in  by  the  Chinese,  that  Is.  as  smoked  in  the  opium  pipe,  has  been 
for  many  years  a  well-foughl-ovcr  batilcfield.  On  the  one  side  we  have 
the  classic  statement  of  Dr.  Ayres,  Colonial  Surgeon  of  Hongkong, 
"The  habit  in  itself  appears  to  mc  to  be  perfectly  harmless,"  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  equally  exaggerated  statements  of  the  opposite  opinion.  Il 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  follow  out  the  argument.  Practical 
physicians  know  perfectly  well  that  opium  smoking  is  bad,  whatever 
place  they  may  Rive  it  among  vices.  It  is  the  major  vice  of  China,  wide- 
spread and  permeating. 

'*The  expltirations  in  China  in  1900  of  Colond  Manifold.  Indian  ^fcdical  Service, 
described  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Assoriaiion  on  September  luh,  brought 
him  into  contact  with  opium  .smoking  and  cultivation.  The  visitor's  narrative  con- 
firms the  statement  aboui  the  exlensive  cultivation  of  the  p^ppy  in  China;  and  it  also 
shows  incidentally,  heller  than  a  laboured  arRumcm  might  do,  how  very  di^erent  the 
Opium  Commission's  Hrporl  wouJd  hcve  been  if  the  Commisiion  had  been  directed— 
as  it  utuiimbtrdiy  shtndd  have  been -to  carry  im  ils  intjuiry  and  ittfesligations  in  China 
instead  of  in  India! 

"At  Tcng-yueh,  where  hewajt  dt-iained  by  the  ileaertion  of  ihc  mule  drivers  who 
absconded  with  the  mules,  Colonel  Manifold  found  at  the  Magistrate's  yamfin,  Mr. 
Scott,  of  thi-  Arracan  Trading  Company,  who  assured  tiim  that  it  was  useless  to  ho|ic 
to  see  the  Magistraic  before  midday,  a^t  he  was  a  confirmed  opium  smoker,  and  had 
never  slept  o(T  ihc  efTecl  of  the  preceding  night's  dcliauch  before  a  late  hour. 

"Describing  the  province  of  Yunnan,  Colonel  Manifold  says: 

"]|  is  very  rich  in  minerals,  which  have  as  yet  been  worked  by  inadequate  and 
primitive  means.  The  present  [x>pulation  will  never  do  much,  as  their  energy  13 
sapped  by  the  abuse  of  opium. 

"A  long  acquaintance  with  the  uses  to  whicli  the  people  of  India  put  the  drug 
had  led  me  to  IicHeve  it  did  tittle  harm  and  10  be  sceptical  of  the  stories  I  beanJ  of  it 
in  China.  In  India,  where  it  is  chieHy  swallowed  in  small  pellcut  and  seldom  smoked, 
taken  in  moderation  as  it  is  by  (he  majority  of  ihoM;  races  Kiven  to  its  use,  it  is  a  valu- 
able reslorfllivc.  and  does  little  harm  except  to  those  who  become  its  votaries;  and 
these  are,  I  hdleve,  infinitesimal  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  who  make  a  reasonable 
use  of  its  valuable  properties. 

"In  Yunnan  I  saw  practically  the  whole  population  given  up  to  ils  abuse.  The 
ravages  il  i.-;  making  in  men,  women,  and  children  are  deplorable,  and  rhouyh  entirely 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  violent  views  of  faddists,  and  the  extreme  measures  they 
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would  resort  to  in  India,  X  was  quite  able  to  realise  that  anyone  who  has  seen  the  wide 
abuse  of  opium  in  Yunnan  would  have  an  abhorrence  of  it  that  would  lead  them  to 
take  exaggerated  views  of  the  harm  it  hid  elsewhere.  In  Yunnan  I  felt  that  any 
measures  would  be  justified  that  would  save  an  intelligent  and  civilised  population 
from  being  wholly  demoralised  in  physique  and  energy,  and  from  being  ultimately 
extirpated  by  the  fata!  abuse  of  a  valuable  drug." 

Among  men,  it  is  met  with  in  all  classes,  but  the  higher  the  class  the 
more  generally.  Up  to  very  recent  times  it  was  practically  universal  in 
official  circles.  Among  business  folk  and  shopkeepers,  the  taipan  and 
the  indulged  son  are  generally  smokers;  but  it  is  found  even  in  the  coolie 
class,  and  very  widely  so,  though  the  expensiveness  of  the  habit  naturally 
limits  its  frequent  indulgence  in  these. 

Among  women,  it  is  almost  exclusively  the  first  wives  of  the  upper 
classes  who  are  opium  habitudes.  As  Hazlep  says,*  "Unless  the  first  wife 
is  so  subjected  as  to  be  indifferent  to  all  else,  she  will  not  permit  con- 
cubines to  indulge  too  frequently  in  this  fashionable  vice."  The  life  of 
these  women  is  excessively  confined  and  limited;  there  is  no  intellectual 
scope  for  mental  occupation. 

"The  women  are  addicted  not  so  much  as  the  men,  but  from  what  we  can  learn 
from  out-patients  in  the  dispensary*,  I  would  say  that  1 5  or  30  per  cent,  smoke.  All 
ages  from  sixty  to  ninety  years,  the  infant  in  arras  is  soothed  to  sleep  by  the  parent 
blowing  opiura  smoke  into  its  face.  They  seem  to  be  bound,  as  it  were,  with  chains 
by  the  habit,  and  although  they  realize  its  terrible  ravages  they  are  helpless  to  help 
themselves,"— .VfcCar(«(!y,  Chungking. 

It  is  curious  that  prostitutes  are  not  particularly  given  to  indulgence 
in  opium  smoking.  The  reason  probably  lies  partly  in  that  the  stupefying 
effect  of  the  drug  is  antagonistic  to  the  necessary  sprightliness  and  attract- 
iveness of  the  individual,  and  also  that  the  mistresses  or  owners  will,  for 
financial  and  other  reasons,  not  permit  the  habit  in  their  slaves. 

Among  children  the  habit  is  rarely  seen,  though  occasionally  used 
to  deaden  pain  in  chronic  disease. 

"A  lad  of  thirteen  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  i/io  ounce  of  opium  a  day. 
His  mother  smoked,  and  fed  him  with  it  and  blew  its  fumes  into  his  throat,  so  he 
was  'to  the  manner  ham.'' ^'—Davenport,  Wuchang,  1904. 

Although  contracted  usually  as  a  deliberate  indulgence,  the  opium 
habit  is  frequently  gone  into  for  the  relief  of  pain,  as  in  stone  in  the 

bladder,  in  cough,  or  in  phthisis,  and  the  like. 

"All  painful  diseases  tempt  to  the  use  of  the  pipe,  but  the  principal  diseases  for 
which  the  Chinese  smoke  are  spitting  of  blood,  indigestion  and  flatulence,  diarrhoea 

*  China  MtdicalJournal,\'o\.  VIII,  page  148. 
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and  dysentery,  spermatorrhora  and  bleeding  piles.  Si>cially  I  constanlly  meel  smokers 
who  claim  to  have  been  cured  hy  opium  of  some  nnc  of  these  diseases,  but  in  a  medical 
way  I  meet  many  more  who  deny  any  benefit  whatever  except  in  the  l>cginning.  They 
all  use  the  same  words,  "Efficacious  in  the  lieginnitif!,  but  after  (he  yin  Is  formed  no 
luse  al  all.'  The  Chinese  in  this  part  of  the  country  never  take  opium  as  a  prophyl- 
actic, and  I  never  bear  tbem  claim  that  it  will  ward  off  rheumatism  or  nialariu." — 
Park^  SoiKhtnt/. 


It  is  used  in  the  south  commonly  for  malarial  neuritis  and  neuralgia 
(Maxwell.  Tainan).  Cousland,  in  Swatow,  noted  that  out  of  forty  one 
cases,  iwenty-lhree  smoked  for  pleasure,  eighteen  to  relieve  symptoms. 
It  is  used  in  indigestion,  diarrhoea,  spermatorrhoea,  piles,  cough,  pain. 
It  is  efficacious  in  the  beginning  for  the  relief  of  many  symptoms,  but 
when  the  habit  is  formed,  its  usefulness  is  over.  It  is  widely  believed 
by  the  Chinese  to  be  a  prophylactic  against  malaria,  and  the  question  iias 
been  frequently  discussed  among  phj-sicians.  Park,  of  Soochow,'  dis- 
cusses the  question  with  the  rtmclusiun  that  the  more  he  sees  of  opium 
smokers,  the  less  he  bclifves  then;  Is  any  prophyhictic  value  against 
malaria.  Ottc,  of  Amoy,*  reports  various  opinions  on  this  subject,  every 
single  (me  of  which  is  negative  as  regards  therapeutic  value  in  the  pre- 
vention of  malaria,  and  iiuntes  Schcuhe  as  mentioning  opium  smoking 
as  an  enfeebling  circumstance,  predisposing  to  malarial  infection.  These 
\news  are  worth  recording,  since  the  opinion  of  the  Chinese  on  this 
point  is  said  to  be  common  in  favour  of  its  prophylactic  value. 

The  habit  is  generally  spread  all  over  China,  but  not  equally  so» 
certain  districts  being  fairly  exempt;  others,  such  as  .Amoy,  being  all  but 
ruined  by  the  universal  indulgence.  In  country  itinerations,  certain 
villages  will  be  passed  through  which  are  gi>en  over  to  the  habit;  others 
in  which  it  is  by  common  consent  shut  out;  still  otht-rs  which  have  be- 
come practically  dead  from  opium  smoking. 

The  amount  of  opium  taken  per  habitu^  is  exceedingly  variable, 
the  usual  expression  for  its  mi:asuri:mt;nL  in  Shanghai  is.  so  many  pipes 
or  so  many  cents'  worth.  C'ousland  glvt-s  a  daily  average  smoked  by  his 
patients  as  105  grains;  in  value  the  average  of  fifty-one  cases  was  17  1/2 
cents  a  day.  The  minimum  was  4  cents.  Iht-  ha[)it  formed  one  year  pre- 
viously.    The  maximum  was  $1 .  33,  the  hain't  formed  [en  years  previously. 

"In  ibis  pan  of  China  a  man  earns  from  15  to  20  cents  a  day,  taking  the  average 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Few  opium  smokers  use  less  llian  ten  cents'  wurlh 
of  opium  daily,  many  use  more.  A  man  may  exist  on  five  cents  a  day,  but  he  cannot 
support  himself  and  family  even  on  twice  that  sum.  The  conse(pience  Is  that  the 
average  'moderate*  smoker  is  insutfidenily  nourished,  his  wife  and  family  are  half 

'  Ckina  MeAUat  Journal,  ii>o5,  XDC,  p.  Sa 
•China  UtdUiU  Journal, -XXU,  p.  335. 
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Starved,  and  much  misery  and  wrong-doing  result.  It  may  be  said  this  is  not  the 
result  of  the  opium,  it  is  its  expensiveness.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that  but  for  the 
hahit  or  slavery  to  the  pipe  it  would  not  occur,  and  iherefore  iT  i^  ihe  result  of  the 
'moderate  use  of  opium.'"     Cousiiind,  Svmtw.: 

"A  man  from  Corea,  a  victim  of  thr  opium  habit,  was  brnupht  into  ihc  hospital 
in  an  almost  comatose  condition.  He  had  been  smoking  fony  cents'  wonh  of  opium 
daily  but,  falling  ill,  was  now  unable  to  roll  over  the  opium  lamp  the  little  bolls  of  the 
drug.'*— ^M/j)f.  Tiingkun. 

A  patient  of  our  own  smoked  sixty-four  pipes  a  day,  and  sufTcrecl 
with  ascites  and  ha.*morrhagic  pik-s  in  consequence.  Mc.MI.'  of  Hankow, 
noU;s  the  maximum  in  his  practice  as  5  drachms  swallowed  per  day. 
It  will  l)c  observed  that  compared  with  the  amounts  taken  by  De  Quincey, 
or  the  50  to  60  grains  of  morphia  consumed  by  many  modem  morphino- 
mantacs.  this  is  moderate  in  the  extreme. 


I 


*'  The  moitt  1  ever  heard  of  was  6  (Chinese  ounces  (3,500  grains)  per  day,  enough, 
if  taken  as  a  poison,  to  kill  thirty  or  forty  men  a  day.  But  in  order  lo  make  away  with 
this  amount  he  had  to  swalluw  about  half  of  it  raw.  lie  employed  two  ser\anis  to 
help  fill  his  ptjies,  but  occasionally  during  the  night,  when  he  did  not  feel  he  was  getting 
it  fast  enough,  he  would  seize  a  cup  of  opium,  gulp  down  enough  lo  kill  four  or  five 
men,  more  or  less,  and  thtn  go  on  with  liis  smoking.  Of  course  ynu  will  not  he  sur- 
prised til  hear  that  I  fi>und  him  dying  when  1  wa.s  called  to  see  him.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four  from  general  dropsy  due  t«  imjwvcrishcd  blood,  due  to  lack  of 
appetite,  due  to  aulo-intoxicatJon,  due  to  constipation,  due  to  opium  inhalation.  So 
far  as  T  know,  this  is  an  exceptional  amount,  hut  t  ounce  or  nuire  (500  or  600  grains 
jKT  ilay)  is  not  exceptional.  I  often  irifcl  men  who  smoke  about  i  ounce,  and 
when  I  am  lo  go  to  see  thcni,  iht-y  send  special  word  for  me  not  to  come  before  4.00 
p.m.,  as  they  do  not  get  up  before  that  iimc."~i'ark,  Soochmv. 

In  fact,  the  amount  of  opium  it  is  possible  to  consume  by  the  pipe  is 
limited,  and  it  is  wcll-recoj<nised  that  a  fair  percentage  of  the  alkaloids 
are  lost  in  the  smoke  and  ash.  Originally,  opium  smoking  was  a  pas- 
time of  the  well  to-do,  and  not  regarded  as  in  any  way  harmful.  A 
man  smoked  if  he  had  the  money  to  do  so.  Only  within  comparatively 
recent  years  has  a  general  sentiment  of  the  harmfulncss  of  the  habit  grown 
up.  And  at  the  present  time  it  is  universally  recognised  as  undesirable, 
if  not  far  worse. 

It  is  well  known  that  Ihe  pathologic  findings  in  chronic  opium 
smokers  are  all  but  negative.  Antemia  is  usually  present.  There  is  loss 
of  flesh  in  most  cases,  and  certain  intercurrent  diseases  probably  arc  ow- 
ing to  opium  cachexia.  The  most  evident  e\ils  of  opium  smoking  we 
.have  selected  from  Kerr's  list:' 


'China  MedicaJ Journal  (iqoj),  XVII,  p.  4. 
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PATHOLOGY  OP  OPIUM  HABIT. 


1.  Its  viciuus  tficct  on  the  nen'ous  syslem,  especially  in  its  relation  to  |>hysical, 
intelL-ciual,  and  moral  naiure  of  man. 

2.  lis  universal  tendency  to  cause  torpidity  of  the  bowels  by  restricting  secretion 
frum  the  stomach  and  liver,  in  consequence  of  which  hieraorrfaoids  are  all  but 
invariable. 

"Many  of  ihem  live  in  constant  ilrea.d  oi  ibe  next  defecation,  often  fifieen  days 
off,  which  ihcy  liken  lo  the  pain  of  child-birth,  or  of  opium  diarrhcea,  which  they  dread 
more  than  ihe  const! i»ali«n,  and  it  is  understood  that  no  doctor  who  knows  his  business 

will  ever  give  oneof  ibeni  a  cathartic.     Mr.  C told  me  the  other  day  of  his  brother 

who  wcnl  Iwenty-lhrec  daj-s  without  a  motion,  then  defecated  exactly  twenty-three 
days  and  died.  1  know  of  another  man.  aged  twenty-six,  whose  IwweU,  so  one  of  his 
relatives  told  mc,  move  once  only  in  forty  daj-s,  nine  or  ten  motions  a  yean!  At  the 
i-nd  of  thirty  days  he  begins  to  take  'Luokinjj  Down'  medicine,  and  when  ihe  lime 
finally  arrives  his  servants  have  lo  help  him  with  hoolcs.  For  obvious  reason.s  I  refrain 
from  giWn^  name  and  address,  but  both  arc  well  known.  I  never  feci  much  more 
helpless  than  when  called  upon  to  treat  such  ca.scs.  They  have  (heir  own  ideas  as  to 
diet,  and  to  give  ihem  dnipi  is  worse  than  'carrj'ing  coals  lo  Ncwrasllc.'  If  ihpir 
disease  is  a  painful  one  (and  they  are  just  aa  liable  to  pain  as  other  men  are)  our  sheet 
anchor  for  pain  will  not  hold;  if  constipation,  ihey  arc  afraid  of  diarrhoea,  and  if  it  15 
diarrhoea,  scarcely  anything  will  stop  it  and  so  on,  and  yet  many  of  them  get  well  and 
«d*t  lo  a  good  old  iif^."~Park,Soockmv. 

3.  A  certain  sallowness  and  togs  of  flesh,  attended  with  slight  anzmia,  oning 
probably  to  im[iain;d  dif^-stion. 

4.  The  masking  of  disease  in  its  early  stages. 

5.  The  aggravation  of  advanced  dUease  and  the  interference  with  therapeutic 
Fineasures. 

6.  Shortening  of  life. 

7.  Economic  waste  of  time,  money,  work;  bringing  poverty  and  want  to  the 
family;  and  the  favouring  of  suicide  by  fiuniliarity  with  and  possession  of  the  poison. 

8.  Inability  to  obtain  employment  owin>!  to  natural  prejudice  against  smokers. 

9.  National  economic  waste, 

"It  is  a  wicked  waste  of  wealth,  and  to  my  knowledge  there  are  many  in  this  city 
whose  smoke  ro-sts  ihem  not  lef^A  than  $400  a  year  and  thcr<!  are  many  families  whose 
opium  bill  is  over  S3000,  and  at  least  Sto.ooo  is  consumed  in  many  of  the  yamCns. 
The  average  coolie  has  to  jkiv  something  like  $iao  a  year  tor  his  indulgence,*' — Main, 
^Sangch^TW,  1904. 

An  important  contribution,  perhaps  the  most  so  ever  made,  lo  Ihe 
baneful  effects  of  opium  was  (:ontrll>ute(l  in  the  ftjrm  of  a  [}amphU't, 
"The  Effect  of  Opium  on  Mortality,"  by  S.  B.  Nt-lll,  F.  I.  A.,  F.  S.  S., 
Actuary  of  the  China  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  Limited.  Shang- 
hai, 1909.  Tu  those  interested  in  the  subject  it  is  worth  a  very  careful 
perusal. 
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THE   OPIUM  HABIT  AND    SUICIDE. 
Opium  Smokers  Admitted  to  be  Cured. 


I90I 

1 

1903 

1904 

Total  for 
three  jrears 

;  96 

80 

147 

3^i 

Age  of  patients. 


14  and  under  20  years. 
20  and  under  jo  years. 
30  and  under  40  years 
40  and  under  50  years. 
50  and  under  60  years. 
60  and  under  70  years. 


Amount  used  per  d;iy 


Under    1  mace 

1  and  under    2  mace. 

2  and  under    3  mace. 

3  and  under    4  mace. 

4  and  under    5  mace 

5  and  under    6  mace 

6  and  under    7  mace 

7  and  under    8  mace. 

8  and  under    9  mace. 

9  and  under  10  mare. 
10  and  under  20  mace. 
30  and  under  25  mace. 


Reason  for  commencing  hahit. 


Reason  for  breaking  off  habil. 


Pleasure 

Temptation 

Relief  of  pain. . . 
Relief  of  disease. 


Want  of  money. 
Want  of  work . 
Repentance.  . .  . 
Exhortation  . .  . 
Disease 


Kind  of  opium  used.  Native. , 
Foreign . 
Mixture , 


Where  smoked.       At  home 

At  shop 

At  home  and  shop. 


Metho<l  of  takinj;  drug.     Smoking 

Swallowing 

Smoking  and  swallowing. 


31 
III 
96 
54 
18 

13 


35 

84 

5.^ 

39 

46 

26 

i6 

8 

7 

7 

I 

I 


150 
84 
73 
16 


73 
75 
71 
74 
30 


41 

55 

227 


47 

67 

209 


STATISTICS  OF   OPIUM  SMOKING. 
Opium  Smokers  Admitted  to  be  Cured.— Continued. 
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I90I 

1903 

1904 

Total  for 
three  years 

96 

So 

147 

333 

Duration  of  habit.       i  and  under    2  years j 9 

2  and  under    3  years 33 

3  and  under    4  years i 49 

4  and  under    5  years ! \ 21 

5  and  under    6  years 19 

6  and  under    7  years 36 

7  and  under    8  years ! 14 

8  and  under    9  years 10 

9  and  under  10  years 10 

I  o  and  under  20  years 80 

ao  and  under  30  years 35 

30  and  under  40  years !  la 

40  and  under  50  years '  5 

50 I 

Admitted  for  the  first  time 334 

Admitted  for  the  second  time 59 

Admitted  for  the  third  time 27 

Admitted  for  the  fourth  time i 

Admitted  for  the  fifth  time i 

When  smoked.    Before  food 31 

After  food 92* 

Before  and  after  food igi 

Taking  in  the  day ,  25 

Taking  in  the  night 43 

Taking  in  the  day  and  night 159* 

Occupation.     Artisans j  102 

Shopkeepers 66 

Literati 17 

Merchants , 37 

Householders 8 

Farmers .' 54 

Priests ' ,  4 

Soldiers ; ]  11* 

Servants ar 

Cured 2t6 

Doubtful ;  80 

Ran  away 1 27 


•  In  certain  cases  the  statistics  appear  to  be  incomplete. 


—  Main,  Ilongchow. 
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The  Standpoint  of  the  author  (Xeill)  is  self-explanaton'.  He  gives  a 
study  of  13.336  lives,  scheduled  and  dealt  with  as  they  came  under  obser\"a- 
tion,  and  finds  as  a  result  of  this  prolonged  and  careful  study  that  the  actual 
deaths  of  opium  smokers  are  in  excess  of  expected  deaths  by  41  per  cent., 
being,  curiously,  16  per  cent,  north  of  Foochow,  and  61  per  cent,  south  of 
Foochow  down  to  Singapore.  This  divergence  of  findings  in  the  two 
geographical  zones  is  all  the  more  remarkable  since  the  quantity  of'opium 
smoked  in  the  south  is  on  the  average  rather  less  than  that  smoked  in  the 
northern  zone.  It  is  noted  that  the  company  was  careful  not  to  take 
exceptional  risks  with  smokers.  No  insurance  office  would  take  an  opium 
sot,  for  example.  The  risk  must  be  what  is  called  a  "strictly  moderate" 
one,  and  on  that  basis  the  mortality  schedule  is  made.  Again,  the  risks 
apply  to  the  wealthy  and  comfortable  classes,  since  insurers  come  from 
these,  A  reviewer  of  the  pamphlet  asks  the  question :  What,  then,  becomes 
of  the  poor,  the  myriads  of  smokers  who,  as  the  drug  habit  grows 
upon  them,  buy  opium  when  they  should  buy  food  ? 

The  author's  own  summarj-  submitted  justified  the  drawing  of  the 
following  conclusions:  i.  That  the  mortality  experienced  by  opium 
smokers  is  heavier  than  that  experienced  by  non-opium  smokers.  2. 
That  opium  smoking  is  more  injurious  in  tropical  than  in  subtropical 
or  temperate  climates.  3.  That  it  would  be  difficult  to  trace  any  particu- 
lar death  to  opium  smoking,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  digestive  organs 
are  primarily  affected  by  the  habit,  and  the  smokers  become  emaciated  and 
lose  weight. 

Comparison  of  Expected  and  Actual  Deaths. 


Ratio 
Section  Expetted  death    .\ctual  deaths      actual  deaths 

Expected  deaths 
»  *  .1  4 


Northern  and  southern  sections  combined .  102 .3 

Xorthcrn  section .    .  4;  ._^ 

Snuthern  section Si  4 


144 

1.41 

5.> 

1.16 

80 

1. 61 

STATISTICS    OF    OPIUM    SMOKING. 

Causes  of  Death. 
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Nature  of  disease 


Non-opium  smokers 


Opium  smokers 


No.  of  deaths  ,     Percentage        No.  of  deaths 
2,3  4 


Percentage 

S 


Circulatory  system 15  4  3  2 

Urinary  system 12  3  i  1 

Respiratory  system 83  20  24  17 

Nervous  system 8  3  5  3 

Digestive  system 10  3  15  10 

Tropical  diseases 83  20  33  23 

Infectious  diseases   23  6  i  i 

Malignant  diseases 7  2             

General  diseases 26  6  11  8 

Accident 16  4  3  a 

Unclassified  and  unknown  122  30:  ^  33 

Total 405  100  144  100 

Percentage  of  Opium  Smokers  in  Districts. 

j 

i    Percentage 
NonH>pium         Opium  opium 

Districts  smokers  smokers  Total  smokers  to 

total 


Soochow  and  district. 


486 


261 


747 


35 


3346 

784 

3030 

1 138 

303 

1441 

Saigon,  etc.     Siam,  etc 

599 

151 

7  SO 

20 

Swatow,  Amoy  and  district 

426 

186 

1012 

rS 

Straits  Settlements,  Java,  Sumatra . 

3310 

638 

3848 

17 

Manila  and  Philippine  Islands 

95 

14 

109 

13 

Tientsin,  Peking  and  district 

487 

59 

546 

II 

439 

51 

490 

Hongkong,  Canton,  etc 

1074 

96 

1170 

8 

Rangoon,  Calcutta,  etc 

179 

14 

193 

7 

a86 


TilE   OPIUU   HABIT  AND   SUICIDE. 


Opium  versus  Alcohol. 

This  is  a  difticuh  comparison.  The  older  opinion  was  that  opium 
was  the  more  harmful  form  of  vkc,  but  further  acquaintance  hardly  bears 
this  out.  Alcohol  stimulates,  and  the  nation  is  not  so  deadened  thereby; 
but  as  a  promoter  of  crime,  opium  is  harmless  by  comparison.  In  its 
physical  effects,  alcohol  is  far  more  harmful;  morally,  there  is  little  to 
choost'  between  them.  In  moderation,  alcohol  is  the  easier  to  break 
away  from.  In  extreme  cases  there  is  little  choice.  Except  economi- 
cally, the  opium  smiikiT  is  not  a  burden  on  the  community;  the  alrohulic, 
both  economically  and  olherwise.  Crimes  resulting  from  opium  smok- 
ing are  petty  ontjs  -thieving,  pawning  family  effects,  lying,  and  the  like. 
Alcohol  is  a  stimulant  to  sexual  indulgence  and  immorality  and  a  pro- 
moter nf  murder  and  homicide. 

"Alcohol  V.  Opium. — Opium  cannot  be  put  on  a  par  with  alcohol.  Most  men 
may  lake  Ihc  physio] oRicai  quanlity  of  alcohol  daily  and  yet  (p^'C  't  up  whenever  re- 
quired. It  is  not  so  wilh  opium.  If  a  man  smokes  a  small  quantity  daily  for  a  few 
n>onlhs  he  has  formwl  ihe  habit  and  cannot  easily  give  it  up.  With  determination  he 
could  endure  the  suffering  and  break  off  the  habit,  but  let  him  go  un  longer,  and  hi.s 
will  power,  unless  in  very  exceptional  tases,  hais  deteriorated  so  that  he  cannot.  This 
will  show  there  is  no  parallel.  Opium  is  much  the  stronger  narcotic  poison  of  the  two. 
The  rapidity  with  which  it  takes  hold  of  a  man  in  the  ordinary  run  of  cases  is  only 
parallelled  in  the  case  of  alcohol  in  case-S  where  (here  is  hcretlitary  alcoholic  history. 
Whoever  heard  of  'moderate'  drinkers  coming  to  hospitals  or  asking  their  physician 
lu  break  them  of  the  habit?  and  sufferinK  severely  while  underKoiiiij;  the  deprivation. 
The  rule,  tmi,  after  stopping  opium  is  to  suffer  for  many  months  from  muscular  pains 
and  cramps,  and  the  f^eat  majority  fall  back  into  the  habit  again.  A  man  who  had  an 
alcohol  habit,  so  that  when  the  time  came  round  for  the  accustomed  dose  he  was 
incapaciialed  for  menial  and  physical  work  and  who  could  not  give  up  his  alcohol 
without  medical  aid  and  restraint,  would  not  be  looked  upon  hy  the  profession  as 
using  it  In  harmless  moderation.  This  is  the  case  with  all  habitual  users  of  opium, 
and  serves  to  put  ihem  quite  out  of  comparison  with  habitual  moderate  users  of  alcohol. 
Ynu  cannot  'fairly  compare,'  etc.,  as  the  report'  says.  The  only  fair  comparison  would 
be  to  place  the  habitual  opium  smoker  on  a  par  wilh  the  man  who  uses  alcohol  in  more 
than  physiological  duses,  i.e.,  an  'alcoholic'  or  a  'chronic  soaker.' 

"I  do  not  think  the  Chinese  would  take  to  ajcohol  if  deprived  of  opium.  Tbey 
have  got  along  without  other  'euphonies'  than  tea  and  tobacco  in  the  past.  Those  who 
stop  opium  do  not  take  to  alcohol."— f'wMj/am/.  Swatim: 

The  national  conscience  of  Europe  and  America  does  not  condemn 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  strict  moderation,  whereas  the  national  conscience  of 
China  unhesitatingly  condemns  all  habitual  use  of  opium. 

"How  Long  does  a  Person  Smoke  Before  th^  YinisEstablisbed?— It  di-[>ends 
on  whether  he  smokes  daily  or  only  occasionally.  If  daily,  one  or  two  months  will  not 
goby  before  the  chains  are  forged  and  hts  liberty  is  gone  forever.  If  only  occasionally, 
be  may  be  one  or  two  years  in  forming  the  habit,"— Pant,  Soochaui. 

*  Final  Report  Koyal  Commission  on  Ophim,  p.  loj. 
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At  ihe  present  time  a  wave  is  passing  over  the  land  in  the  direction  of 
the  abolition  of  the  opium  habit,  the  discontinuance  of  the  drug's  growth, 
and  the  stampinj^  out  of  ihc  habit;  and  many  influences  are  being  brought 
to  bear  toward  this  desired  end.  A  tremendous  sentiment  is  also  c\-ident 
among  the  Chinese,  desiring  to  shake  off  the  chains  of  this  their  slavery. 
Officially,  matters  arc  lukewarm,  but  there  is  a  rapidly  growing  demand 
for  help  for  individuals  desiring  lo  give  up  the  drug. 

The  treatment  of  those  desiring  lo  break  off  the  opium  habit  (yin) 
is  to  be  found  in  many  tcxl-books,  but  has  varied  somewhat  within  very 
recent  ycai^.  and  in  China  is  i>eculiar  in  some  respects,  in  midiiion. 

First,  with  regard  to  suilable  subjects.  It  is  an  accepted  principle 
among  medical  men  that  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  patient  to  sub- 
mit to  treatment  ia  a  hopeless  barrier  to  success,  and  all  efforts  directed 
toward  over- persuasion  are  absolutely  ami  entirely  wasted.  WHicrcas. 
if  the  patient  .seeks  treatment,  and  is  sincerely  desirous  of  success,  con- 
siderable hoije  thereof  may  be  entertained.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  of 
wide  experience,  as  Park  in  the  Soochow  General  Hospital,  to  lock  up  all 
opium-breakers,  and  forbid  their  exit  or  any  access  to  them,  save  through 
one  responsible  guardian  or  gatekeeper.  Park's  retreat  is  high-walled 
and  completely  isolated. 

'*  Speakini;  of  his  opium  refuge.  Park  sa)'s  (in  rfiSA) :  *  To  have  charge  of  a  room- 
ful  of  yawning,  sleepless,  groatitrvg,  grumbling,  half  crazy  paLienis  h  a  position  nol  to 
be  envied  un4er  any  circum.stanres,  and  it  becomes  doubly  hard  if  you  fee]  thai  per- 
haps In  less  than  .stx  months  onc-lialf  of  your  patients  will,  uf  tlivir  own  accurd.  dirow 
themselves  back  into  the  [Mt  from  which  you  have  rescued  ihcm  with  so  much  cfTori- 
But  aside  from  this,  I  have  more  hope  of  the  final  perseverance  of  the  few  who  come 
now  than  of  the  many  who  came  formerly.'" 

But  the  opinion  of  many  is  that  the  opium  habit  Iiroken  under  such  cir- 
cum.stances  of  restraint  is  far  more  likely  to  be  taken  up  again  than  if 
the  restraint  is  developed  in  the  patient  and  not  in  the  door-lock.  Those 
who  hold  this  latter  view  depend  on  the  watchfulness  of  nurses,  the 
syjTipathy  and  encouragement  of  physicians,  and  the  natural  desire  of 
the  patient.  For  these  patients,  private  rooms,  or  any  conditions  that 
promote  loneliness,  are  to  be  avoided;  treatment  in  the  general  ward  in 
company  with  other  patients  is  a  distinct  help,  by  occupying  the  mind 
and  promoting  a  condition  of  "face."  It  is  desirable  to  make  it  well 
known  to  all  about  the  patient  that  he  is  breaking  the  opium  habit,  and 
(he  moral  force  of  observation  and  the  fear  of  shame  are  potently  helpful. 

"After  leading  u*,  do  they  return  to  the  habit?    That  lies  entirely  mth  them* 

selves,  but  wc  can  guarantee  that  on  Iciving  us,  they  shall  have  no  craving  for  llie  drug. 
Undoubtedly  many  do  start  again,  bu!  that  Js  a  new  start." — Slaolu  and  Graham. 
Ichang. 
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"I  think  that  1  am  safe  in  saying  that  at  least  go  per  cent,  of  those  who  have  broke 
off  o|)tum  have  gone  back  to  the  druj;  in  a  longer  or  shorlcr  time,  principally  wilhin 
the  first  three  months," — \ftCiirlMf\;  Chungking.  J 

The  mt-lhtxl  of  sudden  withdrawal  should  never  be  attempted  oir 
those  consuming  larjje  qiiiintJtifs  of  the  dm;;.  In  selected  cases  the 
drug  is  entirely  withdrawn,  insomnia  combated  when  necessary  wit 
bromides,  chloral,  sulphonal.  trional,  and  so  forth,  and  looseness 
the  bowels,  if  excessive,  controlled  by  astrlnKcnls,  especially  bismuth  in" 
large  {gr.  xxx)  doses,  hut  encmata.  and  uihur  remedies;  though  in  mod- 
erate amount  the  process  may  be  considered  desirable  as  lending  to  rapid 
eliminatJun  of  the  druy  from  the  syslum.  Tht-  patient  should  be  kept 
warm  and  comforlabU-,  elimination  by  the  kidneys  and  by  the  skin 
should  be  promoted,  and  dtct  should  be  regulated  with  a  view  of  promot^J 
ing  easy  digestion.  In  the  case  of  tobacco  smokers,  a  moderate  indul- 
gence should  be  encouraged  in  this.  If  undertaken,  this  method  should 
be  persisted  in,  and  untoward  symjitoms,  unless  extreme,  should  not  be 
considered  a  warrant  for  administering  opium  in  any  form,  since  th^l 
collapse  of  the  method  is  an  almost  hopeless  discouragement  to  the 
patient.  The  attempt  to  place  an  immotierate  smoker  In  a  padded  cell 
and  withdraw  all  opium  at  once  is  cruel  beyond  description  and  unwar- 
ranted in  civilised  practice. 

"There  are  two  chief  methods  of  withdrawing  the  drug,"  writes  McAll,  of 
Hiuikow  in  the  Ckitus  MnJicul  yovrtKi/ for  January,  1903,  "ihc  sudden  and  the  gradual. 
Tbr  former  may  be  tried  in  hcahhy  patients  under  ihirly-five  who  du  not  lake  more 
than  5  grains  of  morphia  per  day,  or  who  do  not  smoke  more  than  i  ounce  of 
opium.  There  will  be,  of  course,  tremenduus  discomfort,  but  very  iiiile  actual  danger 
to  life;  one  advantage  Haimed  for  such  treaimenl  is  that  patients  thus  treated  arc 
very  loth  to  return  to  a  drug  it  has  cost  ihem  so  much  to  break  free  frum.  But,  on  (he 
other  hand,  if  the  patient  should  slip  bark  again  into  the  habit,  he  will  not  be  very  reftdy 
lo  put  himself  under  such  ireatmenl  again,  nor  willolhers  who  hear  of  his  sufferings  be 
templed  to  come;  .  .  .  andyet  another  disadvantage  is  that  il  puis  a  iremendous»tr.iin 
on  the  nursing  staff,  for  such  palient-s  will  do  anything  lo  gci  outside  and  obtain  more 
of  ihe  drug  Ihey  want.  Those  who  make  use  of  the  sudden  method  m^ke  a  speeial 
effort  lo  keep  the  patient  under  the  influence  of  drugs  that  will  deaden  his  sensations,  and 
treat  special  symptoms  as  they  arise.  .  .  .  The  symptoms  that  follow  when  the  habit 
is  suddenly  interrupted  are  not  dilljcult  to  understand,  for  they  are  very  nearly  the 
exact  reverse  of  a  dose  of  morphia  .  .  ,  .■\nd  inasmuch  as  the  virtim  has  developed  the 
power  to  pour  forth  gastric  and  intestinal  secretions  in  spite  of  opium,  he  now  suffers 
from  a  tremendous  increase  of  these  secretions,  and  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  result. 
Funher,  he  has  learnt  lo  keep  awake,  and  now  that  his  opium  is  withdrawn  he  suffers 
from  most  distressing  sleeplessness.  Polj-uria  and  bronchorrha-a  are  often  preseni. 
Rheumatic  pains  in  the  limbs  and  in  the  small  of  the  back  trouble  him  greatly.  Il  bl 
casta  there  is  marked  cardiac  depression,  the  pulse  getting  as  low  as  forty  Wats 
minute.  .  .  .  These  symptoms  are  met  by  ionics,  carminatives,  and  astringents; 
doses  of  sedative.s  are  of  sen-nre;  hot  applications  to  the  stomach  often  greatly  relieve 
the  vomiliog  and  diarrhcca;  digitalis  is  of  service  for  the  hean  failure,  and  recently 
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large  draughts  of  a  dilute  solution  of  soda  bicarb,  have  proved  efficacious  in  relieving 
the  muscular  pains. 

"Note.— In  this  connection  il  is  as  well  to  call  altcniion  to  a  certain  number  of 
curious  and  otherwise  uncxplainabic  conditions  which  arise  in  the  treat  mcnl  of  Chinese. 
After  certain  accidents  ur  in  tbv  course  of  certain  diseases,  various  symptoms  occa- 
sionally develop,  among  which  nervousness,  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  diarrhcea 
arc  prominent.  In  many  cases  the  patient  will  explain  that  he  is  an  opium  habitul 
and  that  they  arc  due  to  the  withdrawal  nf  the  drug,  which  he  at  the  same  time  asks 
for.  But  out  of  rcticvncf  or  through  diseased  mental  stale  ur  as  a  result  of  acddcnt. 
certain  patients  will  not  or  cannot  own  up  to  the  habit.  The  symptoms  evidently  are 
due  to  sudden  withdrawal  of  opium  from  regular  consumers,  and  the  remedy  is  the 
administration  of  (he  drug. 

"Case  II.— Twenty-odd  yeare  of  age,  .single,  opium  .smoker,  with  congenital  in- 
guinal hernia  of  both  sides.  Three  or  four  days  after  the  operation  (Barker's),  on 
account  of  not  being  allowed  opium,  he  suddenly  left  the  h(>spilal,  and  we  have  heard 
nothing  of  him  from  that  day  till  this. 

"In  the  gradual  method,  the  3)-stem  has  more  time  given  to  adjust  the  balance  of 
affairs  and  lo  desist  from  attempting  to  counteract  the  morphia.  .  .  .  The  methods 
of  supplying  the  patient  with  diminishing  doits  of  the  drug  are  very  many.  Morphia 
can  be  injected  hypodcrmically  or  some  of  the  various  prcparatian.s  of  opium  or  mor- 
phia can  be  given  by  the  mouth.  Nor  is  it  difTicull  to  calculate  the  amount  of  any 
particular  preparation  required  to  replace  the  morphia  a  patient  has  been  taking. 
Thus,  suppose  a  man  smokes  6  drachms  of  Szch'uan  opium  a  day,  this  is  equal  lo 
swallowing  about  i  drachm.  Now  in  the  Szch'uan  opium  there  is,  say,  some  5 
per  cent,  of  morphia,  so  that  in  r  drachm  there  will  be  j  grains.  In  the  British 
Pharmacopuria  the  preparation  called  /i^.  rnorph.  kyiirochlor.  is  of  the  .strength 
of  one  in  a  hundred,  so  that  300  minims,  or  5  drachms,  of  this  preparation  will 
contain  %  grains  of  morphia.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  6  drachms  of  Szch'uan 
opium  smoked  will  be  equalled  in  effect  by  5  drachm.>i  of  Uq.  morpk.  Uydrothtor. 
taken  internally,  or  i  drachm  of  this  opium  by  50  minims  of  the  solution.  As  a 
matter  of  practice,  tt  is  rarely  necessary  lo  give  the  full  equivalent:  40  minims  or 
even  jo  answer  all  right  in  ordinary  cases.  I'he  exceptional  ca.4cs  arc  those  where 
the  amount  of  opium  smoked  |>er  day  is  comparatively  small  and  where  the  habit  is  of 
a  great  many  years'  standing.  In  .such  cases  it  is  well  to  begin  lo  start  the  reduction 
from  very  near  the  full  equivalent.  The  amount  of  the  right  daily  dose  having  thus 
been  calculated,  the  cfTect  uf  the  initial  reduction  must  be  carefully  watched,  and  if 
there  is  no  marked  malai.se,  no  vomiting  or  diarrhtra  the  following  day,  there  may  be 
a  further  reduction  made  of  about  one-eighth.  In  ordinar)'  cases  where  the  patient  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  smoking  rot  more  than  4  to  6  drachins  per  day,  the  following  jjan, 
which  cuts  off  the  ilrug  gradually  in  twelve  day.s,  may  he  tried.  It  is  very  simple,  as 
all  the  morphia-containing  medicine  is  dis[>cnscd  for  each  patient  when  he  first  comes 
in,  and  does  not  require  to  be  measured  out  afresh  every  day.  Calculate  the  equi%-a- 
lent  amount  of  morphia  iut  the  first  day,  muliijily  by  6,  make  it  up  to  12  ounces  with 
liume  flavouring  agent,  such  as  quassia  and  water,  and  give  the  bottle  to  some  assist- 
ant with  instructions  to  keep  it  under  lock  and  key.  Direct  him  to  give  the  patient  a 
ounces  per  day  in  divided  doses,  and  every  evening,  when  the  daily  amount  is  con- 
sumed, tell  him  to  add  1  ounce  of  pure  water.  Thus  the  medicine  is  reduced  by 
I  ounce  per  day,  and  is  at  the  same  lime  steadily  diluted,  so  th.it  al  the  end  of  twelve 
days  the  boitle  is  empty  and  on  the  eleventh  day  the  amounl  of  morphia  given  was 
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extremely  small.  This  method  is  very  useful  where  there  are  a  number  of  opium 
patients  in  at  a  time,  for  it  saves  a  great  deal  of  measuring  and  calculating  every  day. 
Or  it  may  be  preferred  in  some  individual  case  to  carefully  order  each  day's  reduction 
as  symptoms  require,  and  the  following  figures  will  show  about  the  rate  at  which  one 
may  proceed.  Taking  again  liq.  morph.  hydrochlor.  as  the  medicine  to  be  used:  if 
the  daily  dose  is  between  dr.  v  and  dr.  iii,  reduce  by  half  a  drachm  per  day;  when 
between  dr.  iii  and  dr.  ii,  come  down  by  20  minims  per  day;  when  between  dr.  ii 
and  dr.  i,  come  down  by  15  minims  [>er  day;  under  dr.  i,  come  down  by  10  minims. 
By  this  plan  we  gel  the  following  figures: 

Amount  of  opium  smoked  per  day dr.  viii 

Cost  of  ditto  (English  minify) 1/ - 

Initial  dose  of  liq.  morph.  hydrochlor.. ,  , . .  dr.  v 

Total  amount  nf  ditto  (en) dr  xxxv 

Total  cost  of  ditto rod. 

Number  of  days  takin)^  ditto ,  ,  ,  17 

"Our  method  of  treatment  is  to  give  them  a  quantity  of  morphia  about  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  native  drug  they  are  taking,  and  we  find  that  50  minims  of  the 
B.  P.  liq.  morph.  hydrochlor.  is  equivalent  to  a  drachm  of  the  native  extract.  The 
dose  is  diminished  day  by  day,  and  at  the  same  time  any  other  disease  they  may  have 
is  treated;  our  aim  being  to  get  them  into  as  fit  a  condition  as  is  possible  while  they  are 
with  us,  so  that  they  may  be  belter  able  to  withstand  the  temptation  to  return  to  the 
drug  when  they  leave  us.— Slooke  and  Graham,  Ichang. 

As  a  rule,  the  intense  craving  ceases  by  the  end  of  the  third  day  in 
the  sudden  withdrawal  method.  In  the  gradual  reduction  method  this 
cannot  be  expected.  The  most  valuable  single  drug  in  helping  the 
patient  through  his  ordeal  is  atropin,  hypodermically.  It  is  rather  curious 
that  this  is  so,  considering  that  atropin  is  thought  by  many  to  be  a  physio- 
logical antidote  to  morphine.  It  docs,  however,  check  secretion  and 
stimulate  the  heart.  Another  anomaly  is  the  wise  use  that  may  be  made 
of  morphine  hypodermically  for  inducing  sleep,  relieving  nerve  symptoms 
and  intractable  diarrhoea.  McAll  recommends  castor  oil  and  large  doses 
of  soda  bicarb,  followed  by  astringents,  like  catechu,  kino,  and  lead  acetate, 
or  lead  and  opium  pills  as  a  last  resort.  The  patient  docs  not  in  this  case 
know  that  he  is  taking  any  form  of  opium,  and  in  the  experience  of 
Osgood,^  Chiichco,  they  do  not  delay  or  alter  the  time  at  which  the  crav- 
ing for  the  drug  may  be  expected  to  cease. 

Four  prescrii)tions  in  common  use  in  China  are  by: 

a,  R.  C.  Beebe  (Nanking): 

Quinine  Sulphate,  dr.  xii 

H.  Ext.  Cannabis  Indica.  dr.  ii 

H.  Ext.  Xux.  Vomica,  dr.  x 

Phosphate  Soda,  oz.  ii 
Make  1280  pills. 
'  Chiiiii  Mediciil  .Journal,  loo,^,  ji.  55. 
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b.  W.  E.  Macklin  (Wuhu): 

Quinia  Suiph.,  gr.  ii 

H.  Ext.  Belladonna,  gr.  1/6 

H.  Ext.  Nux.  Vomica,  gr.  1/4 

H.  Ext.  Cannabis  Indica,  gr.  1/4 
This  makes  i  pill. 

c.  P.  L.  McAll  (Hankow) : 

Soda  Bicarb.,  gr.  20 

Pulv.  Rhei,  gr.    j 

Zingiber,  gr.  10 

Pulv.  Nux.  Vomic,  gr.    i 

Pulv.  Digitalis,  gr.  1/3 

One  powder  t.  i.  d. 

This  i>owdcr  is  given  at  8  a.  m.;  at  11  a.  m,  half  the  daily  dose  containing  mor- 
phine; at  2  p.  m.  another  powder;  at  5  p.  m,  the  other  half  of  the  morphine  medicine; 
at  8  p.  m.  another  pwwder;  and  late  at  night  a  sleeping-draught,  if  necessary. 

d.  O.  T.  Logan  (Changteh) : 

^.  ,^.  I^iq.  P'erri.  Perchlor B.P.  n\y-x 

Liq.  Strych.  Hydrochlor B.P.  n^iii-v 

Aqua; q.  s.  ad  i  dram. 

A  convenient  cheap  tonic.     Useful  for  patients  breaking  off  opium  habit. 

Opium  Remedies.— The  markets  are  flooded  with  quack  remedies 
of  all  descriptions,  of  foreign  and  home  manufacture,  and  especially  of 
Japanese  origin.  It  is  hardly  too  sweeping  to  say  that  nine-tenths  of 
them  contain  opium  or  morphine,  and  but  transfer  the  habit  to  another 
form— the  patent  pill  form.  And  the  remaining  tenth  are  practically 
without  value,  unless  by  way  of  suggestion.  In  all  these  cases  the  remedy 
is  far  worse  than  the  disease,  and  the  exploitation  of  these  poor  people 
by  this  form  of  patent  nostrum  villainy  demands  the  serious  consideration 
of  all  interested  persons. 

Quoting  from  the  health  officer  of  Shanghai,  Dr.  Stanley:  "The  attempt  to 
stamp  out  the  opium  habit  in  China  has  produced  a  multitude  of  anti-opium  medicines. 
Many  of  these  contain  morphia,  others  atropin,  and  others  consist  merely  of  inert 
matter. 

"They  may  be  all  classed  among  the  frauds,  active  or  passive.  Even  in  the 
hands  of  a  specially  qualified  medical  man,  the  cure  of  the  opium  habit  by  means  of 
drugs  is  one  of  the  greatest  difficulty;  that  a  proprietary  medicine  could  effect  such  a 
cure  is  practically  impo.ssible." 

The  name  of  these  remedies  is  legion.  They  are  largely  of  Japanese 
and  native  manufacture,  but  many  of  them  claim  so-called  respectable 
foreign  firms  as  their  origin.  It  is  conceivable  that  in  selected  cases  with 
a  pre-existing  desire  to  break  off  the  habit  a  standard  formula  without 
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Opium  in  any  form  mi^ht  have  a  limilt-<l  ufHcicncy.  Very  recently  a 
projirietary  firm  has  csiahlishcd  a  "Cun;"  in  Shanghai  with  branches  in 
other  ports,  the  system  being  analogous  to  the  Keeley  Gold  Cure,  but 
probably  more  efficient. 

Rcp(;rtcd  furmula  ustd  in  the  Town's  Opium  Habit  Cures: 

H    Tr.  Bdladon.  ti  9ii 

Ext.  Xantboxyl  Fl.     31 
Exi.  Hyoscyam.  Fl.    31  k&     5i 

M.  Sig. — S  n\  every  hour  until  !iJgi)A  of  belladonna  iDtoxicft- 
tion  areobsened.  Every  six  hours  increase  specific  until  14 
16  v\_  arc  beinK  taken  every  hour.     Do  not  exceed  16  «\. 

Morphine  Habit  Among  Chinese. 

Partly  as  a  result  uf  the  quack  administration  of  morphine  as  a  cure 
for  the  opium  habit,  and  the  inductum  thereby  of  tht:  morphine  habit, 
and  partly  as  a  result  of  deliberate  intention,  there  has  been  a  widespread 
sale  of  morphine  pretty  much  all  over  China,  particularly  in  the  treaty 
ports  and  in  Szechuan  Province,  and  also  the  introduction  of  cheap 
Japanese  hypodermic  s>Tinges.  Many  of  these  are  owned  privately  and 
in  some  cases  a  reasonable  degree  of  cleanliness  and  control  is  maintained. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  habitual  hypodermic  use  of  morphine  has  be- 
come a  side-practice  in  the  opium  dens.  'I'he  habit  has  in  many  cases 
supplanted  the  original  opium  habit  as  being  more  convenient  and  eco- 
nomical of  time. 

The  inevitable  result  of  this  practice  is  an  ever- increasing  number  of 
Chinese  with  chronic  morphine  habit.  If  it  has  been  acquired  in  the 
manner  referred  lo.  it  may  be  continued  by  consumption  of  the  morphine 
pills  or  by  hypodermic  medication  as  securable  in  many  of  the  up-to- 
date  opium  shops  and  tea  houses  of  the  treaty  ports.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  morphine  habit  may  have  been  acquired  directly  in  the 
opium  den,  even  as  a  primary  affection. 

It  is  not  easy  to  gather  reliable  information  concerning  these  matters. 
For  a  foreigner  to  appear  in  person  would,  in  the  treaty  ports,  be  fatal  to 
the  attempt.  Some  facts,  however,  come  to  us  directly  in  connection  with 
our  work.  Morphine  is  indulged  in  largely,  not  only  by  the  well-to-do, 
but  also  by  the  coolie  class  who  pay  as  little  as  14  cash  (one  cent,  American) 
for  an  injection,  which  is  of  sullicient  strength  to  satisfy  the  ordinary 
consumer.  It  is  probable  that  this  morphine,  so  cheap  is  it,  is  prepared 
in  Japan  from  the  native  drug.  The  well-to-do  may  own  their  syringes 
and  learn  to  use  them  with  some  faint  regard  to  asepsis  or,  rather,  clean- 
liness, but  in  the  common  shops  there  is  no  slightest  attempt  made  to 
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protect  thu  viclim.  The  syringe  shown  in  the  photograph  is  of 
native  make.  It  is  an  exceedingly  crude  affair  when  viewed  from  our 
standpoint,  though  copied  from  a  forei^  model,  and  the  needle  projects 
only  one-eighth  inch  and  in  use  is  jabbed  up  to  its  hilt  in  the  skin  of  the 
arm  or  leg.  The  instrument,  the  hands  of  the  operator,  and  the  skin  of 
the  patient  are  not  cleansed  in  any  way  whatever. 

As  a  conclusion  from  these  premises,  the  immediate  or  ultiniate 
infection  of  the  part  is  assured.  In  most  instances  treatment  is  asked  for 
the  infective  process,  not  for  the  morphine  habit. 

Case  I.— A  coolie;  presented  himself  for  ihc  Iri'atrneiil  of  three  medium-stzcd 
carbuncles  on  his  back.  They  were  of  average  severity,  but  so  r<in.«antly  and  deeply 
under  the  influence  of  morphine  dtd  the  patient  keep  himself  that  he  made  no  complaint 
of  pain  either  in  the  tumours,  or  in  the  arms  or  legs  of  which  the  extensor  surfaces  were 


Fio,  IS4. — N.iir.i   ;i  Mt-   hypodermic  syringe  fur  morphine.     The  box  lor  ihc  tublcts  WM 
all  «1J  Lriitiidgc  mth  a  rnll  of  paper  for  a  stopper.     {By  Jfffrrys.) 


a  mass  of  scar  tissue,  active  furuncles,  and  uEcers.  The  position  of  the  carbuncles 
interfered  with  his  work,  which  consisted  of  curryiiiK  heavy  loads  on  bis  shoulders.  We 
made  crucial  incisions  in  aJI  three  swellings  without  the  patient's  seeming  to  suffer  at 
<d].  Patient  refused  to  be  admitted  to  the  wards,  and  declined  lo  allow  us  to  try  to 
break  up  his  habit  which  he  "enjoyed,"  and  did  not  wish  to  be  deprived  of.  His 
general  condilion  was  septic,  and  mentaJty  he  wax  dead.  I'aiieni  probably  died  at 
home. 

Case  11. — Was  also  a  coolie.  His  arms  showed  the  same  scarred  and  actively 
inflamed  condition.  Over  the  shoulder  wa.s  the  cavity  [eft  after  the  separation  of  a 
large  slough,  due.  of  course,  to  septic  cellulitis.  Recovery  from  condition  took  place 
with  much  scarring.      {Cases  reported  in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  Journal.) 

In  the  treatment  of  the  moqibia  habit  much  is  gained  if  one  can  get 
not  only  Ihc  cordial  cooperation  of  the  patient,  but  can  alst)  gel  him  to 
understand  the  rationale  of  the  method  employed.  We  find  that  the 
following  plan  is  usually  successful  in  regard  to  holh  these  particulars, 
and  can  heartily  recommend  it. 

The  patient  after  admission  is  allowed  to  continue  the  unrestricted 
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U9C  of  the  drug  for  a  day  or  iwo  until  the  hospital  is  no  longer  stranKC  lo 
him.  We  then  measure  (he  amount  of  morphine  that  he  takes  al  one 
injection;  this  wc  find  he  usually  dissolves  in  from  40  to  60  minims  of 
water.  We  then  wt-igh  out  in  his  presence  enough  of  the  dru^  to  make  a 
f -ounce  solution  of  the  full  strength,  and  put  It  in  a  bottle  of  that  size 
(very  rarely,  in  extreme  cases,  we  use  3  ounces).     His  syringe  and  all  his 
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Fig.   135. — Arm  infrcteii  nml  ftt:«rmi  rmm  nuirjihiiic  injVuii'tis      Huili  amis  were  in  the  uuac 

Lundition.     (By  Jrjftrys.) 

morphia  is  now  taken  away  from  him  and  wc  tell  one  of  our  assistants, 
in  the  presence  of  the  patient,  that  he  is  to  take  charge  of  the  bottle  of 
morjihine  solution  and  the  syringe.  At  the  same  time  we  tell  the  patient, 
in  the  assistant's  presence,  that  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  he  may  call 
the  assistant  to  give  him  a  hypodermic  injection,  but  he  must  clearly 
understand  that  every  time  the  injection  is  given  the  bottle  will  be  filled 
up  with  plain  water.  Therefore  the  more  he  exerts  himself  lo  withstand 
the  tempiaii(»n  the  longer  he  will  have  the  drug  to  fait  back  upon.  We 
find  that  the  patient  quite  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  treatment,  and,  as 
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a  rule,  long  before  the  morphine  in  the  bottle  has  reached  a  negligible 
quantity,  he  has-ceased  to  require  the  injections  at  all. — {Treatment  by 
J.L.M.) 

Opium  Suicide  and  Treatment. — Every  nation  has  its  favourite 
method  of  suicide.  With  the  Chinese  it  is  an  improvement  on  sulphur 
iftatches,  pistols,  and  bed-post  hangings.  They  take  opium.  Next  in 
frequency  comes  drowning;  then  perhaps  throat  cutting  and  hanging; 
and,  lastly,  stabbing.  We  believe  that  the  Japanese  prefer  jumping  from 
heights,  as  at  the  Kinon  Waterfall,  or  down  the  crater  of  Asamayama 
or  down  wells. 

"Suicide  seems  to  become  epidemic  in  some  regions.  I  remember  one  summer 
in  Weihsien  we  had  two  or  three  attempted  suicides  daily,  all  from  one  circle  of  villages. 
Opium,  hanging,  arsenic,  and  phosphorus  matches  were  the  favourite  methods  em- 
ployed."— Coltman,  Tsinan. 

Suicide  is  extremely  common,  and  for  the  most  trivial  causes,  next 
to  quarrels,  debt  being  the  commonest.  We  remember  a  fine,  healthy 
woman  of  twenty-two  who  killed  herself  with  opium  because  her  mistress 
reproved  her  for  failing  to  clean  a  commode  properly. 

'"Why  did  she  take  the  poison?'  we  ask.  'For  a  matter  of  six  cash!'  they  say. 
She  had  been  given  twenty-six  cash  to  buy  two  ducks'  eggs,  and,  returning  with  the 
eggs,  but  no  change,  she  was  charged  with  keeping  six  cash.  At  this  she  grew  furious 
and  said,  'All  right!  you  call  me  a  thief!'  and  down  went  the  opium." — Cattell,Sooch<m) 

A  Chinese  Formula. — "But  these  general  statements  may  fail  to  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  methods  of  Chinese  medicine,  so  let  me  set  down  here  an  actual  pre- 
scription given  by  a  Chinese  'doctor'  for  a  man  who  had  taken  an  overdose  of 
opium.  The  patient  was  slowly  dying  of  the  poison,  but  the  doctor  sat  by  him  hold- 
ing his  pulse  for  about  two  hours  and  then  ordered  this  remedy,  which  required 
nearly  half  a  day  to  prepare: 

" '  2  couples  of  salted  lizards,  two  male  and  two  female 

1/2  ounce  of  Corea  ginseng  root. 

6  dried  grasshoppers,  three  male  and  three  female.  , 

I  ounce  sweet  potato  stalks. 

1  ounce  walnuts. 

1/2  ounce  lotus  leaves. 

1/4  ounce  tail  of  rattlesnake. 

2  ounces  black  dates. 
1/2  ounce  elm-tree  bark. 
1/2  ounce  devil-fish  claw. 
1/2  ounce  hartshorne. 
1/4  ounce  of  birds'  claws. 
1/4  ounce  drie<l  ginger. 
1/2  ounce  old  collin  nails, 

"'The  whole  to  be  mixed  with  two  ijuarts  of  water  and  boiled  down  to  half  the 
quantity.     Then  let  the  [latit-nt  drink  tht-  mixlurc  as  <|uickly  as  iiossiblc' 
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"Whether  the  patient  lived  until  the  remedy  was  ready,  I  do  not  know,  but  if  be 
did,  it  would  seem  certain  that  the  remedy  itself  would  complete.whaterer  the  pcnson 
had  failed  to  do.  No  wonder  patients  are  often  brought  to  the  hospital  seriously  ill  and 
occasionally  stark  mad  from  'Chinese  medicine.'" — Woodward,  Anking. 

In  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Shanghai,  the  average  of  opium  poisoning 
brought  in  for  treatment  is  more  than  one  a  day.  In  the  year  1906, 490 
are  reported.  This  includes  attempts  as  well  as  successes,  and  even 
some  fake  attempts;  for  not  infrequently  there  are  no  physiological  signs 
of  the  drug's  ingestion,  and  stomach  washing  is  negative,  yet  the  patient 
will  insist  that  he  took  the  poison.  It  is  merely  an  attempt  to  frighten 
someone  and  gain  a  diplomatic  advantage.  One  therefore  meets  with 
every  stage  and  degree  of  opium  poisoning,  though  the  majority  are  late 
and  such  as  mean  business.  Main  (Hangchow)  reports  having  treated 
sucides  as  follows,  during  the  years  1901,  1903  and  1904: 

Suicides.— Total  Cases,  663:  405  Hale,  258  Female. 


Total  for 
three  years 


Poison  used.     Opium 588 

Salt II 

Goldleaf  and  rings ,  25 

Mercury 3 

Lin.  A.  B.  C i  3 

Unknown 28 

Arsenic I  2 

Nitric  acid i 

Silver  chain .    i 

Tr.  iodine i  1 

Age  of  patients.      2  years i 

4  years i 

5  years i 

7  years ,  i 

10  years  and  under  15     •   . 13 

15  years  and  under  20 53 

30  years  and  under  30 no 

30  years  and  under  40. 233 

40  years  and  under  50 86 

50  years  and  under  60 69 

60  years  and  under  70 32 

70  years  and  under  80 3 

Unknown 50 
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Srtridw  — TofI  Cmmt,  663 :  495  Male,  358  Female.— CoatinDe4. 

Tout  far 


ABOtial  ai  opium  n«d.      Under  )  nurr 45 

(  an--1  under  1  mace. 43 

1  and  under  2  mace icxi 

2  and  onder  3  mace               162 

3  aod  under  4  marc           133 

4  and  under  5  mace                4S 

5  and  under  6  mace              19 

r  ounce 13 

i)  ounce.             3 

Unknown 10; 


Reason  for  anempting  suicide.      Qoaneb 484 

Poveny 40 

Insane. . .    ,  i 

.Occidents  (chiklien) 3 

Old  age 6 

Disease                 8 

Debt                           32 

Grief ti 

Gambliog                   S 

lU-treaimeni   36 

Unknown            39 


Saved        ?^ 

Died "77 

Dead  on  arriraJ .    .  4S 

In  places  the  statistics  appear  incomplete. — Main,  Hangduv. 

Treatment  may  be  divided  into  two  parts:  for  those  in  which  the 
opium  is  in  the  stomach;  and  those  in  which  it  has  already  been  absorbed, 
at  least  in  part. 

The  theory  and  diagnosis  of  opium  poisoning  mar  be  found  in  many 
text-books.  We  give  here  the  practical  plan  of  treatment  followed  in  the 
large  service  at  St.  Luke's  Hopsital,  Shanghai. 

Early  Cases. — If  the  patient  is  willing  for  treatment  he  is  not  re- 
strained. He  is  seated  in  a  straight,  stiff  chair,  tablets  (always  kept  at 
hand)  of  zinc  sulphate  are  dissolved  in  tepid  water,  in  quantity  of  15 
to  30  grains  to  a  cupful.  The  patient  rapidly  swallows  this,  and  after 
a  moment's  pause,  one  nurse  holding  his  head,  another  begins  to  administer 
tepid  water  by  the  bowlful,  .\fter  three  or  four  bowlfuls,  vomiting  begins 
and  keeps  up.  In  all.  the  stomach  is  filled  and  emptied  several  times, 
and  until  the  return  is  clear  and  entirely  free  from  all  brownish  tint,  .\fter 
a  short  inter\'al.  when  the  stomach  has   become  quiet.  10  to  15  grains  of 
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potassium  permanganate  are  given  in  solution  and  left  in  the  stomach ;  a 
hypodermic  of  atropin  and  strychnine  is  given  and  the  patient  kept  under 
observation  according  to  indications. 

In  case  of  resistance,  and  unwillingness  for  treatment,  the  patient  is 
strapped  in  a  high,  straight  chair  and  held  firmly  by  the  cue.  If  the 
zinc  and  water  are  refused,  the  nose  is  held  until  the  mouth  opens.  If 
resistance  persists,  the  mouth-gag  is  placed  and  the  stomach-tube  passed, 
when  the  solution  is  poured  through  a  funnel  into  the  stomach  at  the 
free-will  of  the  operator.     Otherwise  the  treatment  is  the  same. 

"I  formerly  spent  much  time  prying  patients'  mouths  open  in  order  to  introduce 
the  stomach-tube  in  cases  of  opium  poisoning,  but  now  quietly  pass  a  tube  through  a 
nostril — if  one  is  small  the  other  will,  in  all  probability,  be  large  enough— and  thus  save 
much  nervous  energy,  broken  teeth,  etc." — Logan,  Changteh. 

In  case  of  unconsciousness  having  been  already  reached,  or  even  a 
certain  stage  of  torpor,  the  stomach  will  often  refuse  to  react  to  the  zinc, 
and  after  the  attempt  has  been  made,  or,  according  to  judgment,  without 
making  the  attempt,  the  stomach  pump  should  be  at  once  passed  and  the 
stomach  completely  and  thoroughly  evacuated  and  washed  out. 

Zinc  as  an  emetic,  potassium  permanganate  as  the  chemical  antidote, 
atropin  as  the  physiological  antidote — these  with  respiratory  stimulants, 
of  which  strychnine,  cocaine  and  caffein  are  best,  make  up  the  pharma- 
cology of  opium  poisoning. 

All  cases  of  opium  poisoning  that  shew  any  degree  of  absorption  of 
the  drug  require  respiratory  stimulants,  and  the  majority  of  them  artificial 
respiration.  The  various  methods  used  to  resuscitate  the  drowning  are 
applicable,  but  have  the  same  drawbacks  in  opium  poisoning  as  under 
other  circumstances.  They  expose  the  jiatient  and  greatly  weary  the 
operator.  It  is  important  to  keep  these  patients  warm,  and  sometimes 
the  artificial  respiration  must  be  persisted  in  for  many  hours.  Cochran* 
(Hwaiyuen)  refers  to  cases  in  which  respiration  is  so  affected  that  artificial 
aid  is  necessary.  These,  under  the  previously  noted  methods  of  treat- 
ment, usually  die,  the  result  being  directly  due  to  paralysis  of  the  respira- 
tory centre. 

"Their  course  is  very  characteristic.  Drowsiness  is  actomjianioci  by  shallow 
and  infrequent  respiration  and  moderate  cyanosis;  these  symptoms  btromf  progress- 
ively graver;  drowsiness  becomes  stupor,  from  which  the  patient  can  l)f  aroused  with 
increasing  difficulty  and  finally  passes  into  coma;  cyanosis  bt'comes  more  marked,  and 
is  accompanied  by  pallor;  respirations  arc  infrequent,  pcrhajts  only  lliree  or  four  a 
minute,  and  are  sometimes  of  the  Cheyne-Stokcs  type;  as  cyanosis  deepens,  the  pulse 
becomes  weaker  and  more  rapid;  some  cases  have  clonic  spasms;  just  before  death, 
the  pupils,  which  have  been  contracted,  enlarge." 

*  China   Mfdknl   Journal,   Xovonilter,    ifjo5,    '.\rliri(ial   Kc^piriiiitm  in    A<  ute   Opium 

Poisiininj^."  by  S.  Cotliran. 
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Cochran  considers  that  Sylvester's  method,  while  improving  the 
condition  of  the  patient,  does  not  in  the  vz&l  majority  of  cases  supply 
sufficient  oxygen  to  more  than  delay  the  fatal  termination.  He  therefore 
strongly  advocates  the  method  of  supplying  air  by  bellows  to  such  patients 
as  are  overcome  by  paralysis  of  respiration,  ifis  G.  E.  Fell's  (Buffalo, 
N.  Y.)  method  for  use  in  chloroform  poisoning,  and  consists  of  a  bellows 
and  a  rubber  tube  leading  to  a  lanTigotomy  tube  introduced  for  the 
purpose.     Description  is  as  follows: 

"To  avoid  this  additional  operation,  Dr.  Joseph  O'Dwyer  of  New  York  made  an 
adaptation  of  the  larrngea]  tubes  he  had  invented  for  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic 
croup.  The  bellows,  which  are  operated  by  the  foot,  have  (as  now  manufactured) 
a  chamber  for  a  wet  sponge  to  moisten  the  air  delivered.  They  are  attached  by  rubber 
piping  to  a  metal  tube  pronded  with  changeable  tips  to  fit  any  lan'nx.  There  are  no 
valves,  but  the  phj-sician's  thumb  is  placed  over  an  opening  in  the  tube  during  inspira- 
tion; on  lifting  the  thumb  the  elasticity  of  the  chest  walls  causes  a  prompt  and  complete 
expiration.  With  each  stroke  of  the  bellows  an  adequate  amount  of  air  enters  the 
chest,  and  is  in  turn  immediately  expired.  In  cases  of  respiratory  paral\'sis  from 
opium  poisoning  the  effect  is  striking,  .\lmo5t  at  once  the  cyanosis  disappears,  the 
lips  assume  their  usual  rosy  colour  and  the  pulse  generally  approaches  normal  in  rate 
and  quality." 

Cochran  insists  on  the  persistent  use  of  the  apparatus  as  the  only 
hope  in  desperate  cases,  and  quotes  ten  who  were  all  carried  through  the 
period  of  respiratory  depression  and  breathed  again  in  a  manner  approach- 
ing normal.  He  calls  attention  to  two  legitimate  objections  to  its  use: 
first,  it  is  severe  on  the  larj'nx;  and,  second,  it  needs  familiarity  with  the 
anatomy  of  the  throat,  and  is  therefore  difficult  of  application  by  the 
Chinese  assistant. 

Ever}'  hospital  in  China  should  possess  such  an  apparatus  as  well 
as  an  efficient  and  practical  stomach  pump. 

"The  following  scheme  worked  well:  -Application  of  the  two  poles  of  a  faradic 
batter}'  strong  enough  to  cause  good  muscular  contractions.  These  were  applic<l  at 
different  parts  of  the  body,  when  the  patients  were  not  expecting  it,  and  kept  them 
awake  at  little  effort  on  the  .part  of  the  ph^'sician.  Some  of  the  more  violent  methods 
of  j)rocedurc,  as  fast  walking,  were  contraindicated  on  account  of  advanced  pregnancy 
and  very  small  feet  in  one  patient. — Edgar  Thomson  Shields. 

Muat  (Port  Edward,  Wcihaiwci)  tells  us  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
phosphorus  (match  heads)  is  the  favourite  form  of  poisoning  for  suicidal 
purposes,  with  arsenic  a  good  second. 

The  Treatment  of  Phosphorus  Poisoning.— Old  oil  of  turiMrntine  is  considered 
one  of  the  best  antidodes  for  phosph<irus;  il  may  bf  pre-scribcd  in  a  partially  emulsified 
form  as  follow.s: 

H.     Oilof  tur|»entinf,  Tdiss 

.\cacia  mixture  X.  I-'.,  Sviiss 

Syrup  of  bitter  oranjiu  peel,  3iiss 

M.  et  Sii;. — One-thinl  to  Ix*  takt-n  at  a  dn.-ii-. 
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Needle  swallowing  is  not  uncommon.  From  one  patient's  stool 
(a  small  boy)  our  assistant^  Tyau.  recovered  twelve  needles  of  foreign 
pattern  which  had  been  swallowed.  More  were  expected  but  the  patient 
did  not  return.  There  were  no  symptoms  from  the  affair  up  to  the  time 
when  last  seen. 

"One  woman  tiwallowcd  needles  la  order  to  frighten  lier  family  but  took  the  pre- 
caution to  roll  ihem  up  first  in  paper," — Euh,  Tungkun. 

Imperial  Decree  against  Opium. 

"Since  the  abolition  against  opium  the  poison  has  spread  ilirough  the  couniry 
until  it  is  almost  over  all  China.  Those  who  become  addicted  to  the  habit  are  known 
Co  have  wasted  their  lime,  nef^lectcd  their  trades,  ruined  Ihcir  constitution  and  even 
squander  their  property,  because  of  it.  For  the  several  tens  of  years  since  this  condi- 
tion of  things  China  has  become  |MK>rer  and  poorer  every  day,  and  it  makes  us  deeply 
indignant  to  speak  uf  this  matter.  As  the  Throne  Is  now  determined  on  the  cause  and 
on  reform,  it  becomes  incumbent  upon  us  to  exhort  our  people  to  stop  the  pernicious 
habit,  pluck  out  this  cancer  which  is  eating  deep  into  our  bodies  and  strive  for  an  era  of 
ph)'5it:a]  strength  and  harmony.  We,  therefore,  hereby  decree  that  a  limit  of  ten  years 
be  given  from  date  to  eniixely  gel  rid  of  the  bane  of  opium  smoking,  and  wc  hereby  fur- 
ther command  the  Council  of  State  Affairs  (Chftngwuch'u)  to  consider  measures  about 
the  future  strict  prohibition  of  the  habit  and  the  planting  of  the  poppy  plant  throughout 
the  Empire,  and  report  the  same  to  us  for  approval." 

Opium  Regulations. 

"It  is  undersiiiitd  that  in  accordance  with  the  Imjitrial  Kdict  of  September  ao, 
the  Grand  Council  of  State  have  made  eleven  recommendations  to  the  Throne  iu 
regard  to  the  regulation  and  speedy  suppression  of  the  opium  habit;  (hat  these  have 
received  the  imperial  sanction  and  will  be  promulgated  at  an  early  date.  The  pro- 
posed regulations  are: 

"The  cultivation  of  the  poppy  and  the  use  of  opium  are  to  cease  within  ten  years. 

"The  cultivation  yf  the  poppy  may  not  be  extended  beyond  its  present  limits; 
it  must  be  restriaed  annually  by  one-tenth  of  its  present  area.  In  the  event  of  any 
evasion  of  this  regulation  the  land  of  the  cultivator  is  liable  to  be  confiscated.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  cultivation  is  ceased  eariier,  rewards  will  be  given. 

"All  persons  using  Ofrium  must  be  registered  either  at  a  yamftn  or  with  their 
village  headman.  No  unregistered  person  may  purchase  opium.  No  person  may 
commence  the  use  uf  opium  after  the  issue  of  these  regulation-s. 

"Methods  must  be  devised  for  decreasing  opium  smoking  by  persons  addicted  to 
the  habit.  Those  above  the  age  of  sixty  years  will  be  treated  leniently.  Persons 
under  sixty  years  of  age  must  decrease  their  smoking  by  20  per  cent,  annually.  Per- 
sons who  evade  this  regulation  will  be  punished. 

"All  shops  selling  opium  will  be  closed  gradualEy.  All  places  where  opium  is 
smoked  on  the  premises  will  be  closed  within  six  muntlis.  All  sales  of  opium  smokers' 
requi^les  must  cease  within  one  year. 

"Opium  divan  taxes  must  not  be  collected  from  one  month  after  the  Lssue  of  these 
regulations. 
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"All  opium  shu|Mi  must  be  registered  olBdally  with  a  view  to  their  gradual  closing. 
No  new  opium  shops  may  be  opened. 

"All  persons  purchasing  opium  must  present  their  tickets  of  registration  and  all 
sbupa  must  submit  annual  siaiemcnts  showing  the  decrease  in  their  sales. 

"Local  oflicials  must  arrange  in  a.«isi  the  pt-ople  addicied  to  the  use  of  opium 
by  dtstributing  at  cost  price  or  gratis  suitable  medicines  which  arc  not  to  contain  opium 
or  morphia. 

"Anti>opium  societies  wiU  be  officially  cDcouragcd.  All  ofBcials  arc  directed  to 
assist  by  (heir  example  in  enforcing  these  regulations.  Those  who  faithfully  carry 
out  the  wishes  of  (he  gox'ernmcnt  will  be  rewarded.  All  officials  ought  to  set  example 
to  (he  people.  Those  above  sixty  will  be  treated  leniently.  Special  arranKt-'ficnts 
will  be  made  to  allow  princes,  dukes,  viceroys  and  Tartar  generals  to  provide  sub- 
stitutes for  their  po.sLs  duKng  the  period  of  their  cure.  All  ofiicials  under  sixty  must 
abandon  the  habit  within  fiix  months;  if  they  cannot  do  so  they  must  retire." — North 
Chine  Daily  News. 


THE  OPIUM  COMMISSION. 

Text  of  Resolutions. 

"The  following  are  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the  International  Opium  Com- 
mi((ec  to  be  submitted  to  the  respective  guvcmmenls  represented: 

"Be  it  resolved: 

"  I.  That  ihe  Internatiunal  Opium  Cummissiun  recognizes  the  unswerving 
sincerity  of  the  government  of  China  in  their  efforts  to  eradicate  the  production  and 
consumption  of  opium  throughout  the  empire;  the  increasing  body  of  public  opinion 
among  their  own  subjects  by  which  those  efforts  arc  being  supported;  and  the  real, 
1  hough  unequal,  progress  already  made  in  a  task  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

"a.  That  in  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  government  of  China  is  suppressing 
the  practice  of  opium  smoking,  and  by  other  governments  (o  the  same  end,  the  Interna- 
tiona] Opiuin  Commission  recommends  that  each  delegation  concerned  move  its  own 
government  to  take  measures  fur  the  gradual  .suppression  of  the  practice  of  opium- 
smoking  in  its  own  territories  and  possessions,  with  due  regard  to  ihc  var)-ing  circum- 
stances of  each  country  concerned. 

"3,  That  the  International  Opium  Commission  finds  (hat  the  use  of  opium 
in  any  form  otherwise  than  for  medical  purposes  is  held  by  almost  c\cry  participating 
country  to  be  a  matter  for  prohibition  or  for  careful  regulation;  and  thai  each  country 
in  the  administration  of  i(s  system  of  regulation  purports  to  be  aiming,  as  opportunity 
offers,  at  progres.yvcly  increasing  stringency.  In  recording  these  conclusions  the 
Intcmalional  Opium  Commission  recognizes  the  wide  variations  between  the  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  different  countries,  but  it  would  urge  on  the  attention  of  the 
governments  concerned  the  de.sirabitity  of  a  re-examination  of  their  systems  of  regula- 
tion in  the  h'ght  of  the  experience  of  other  countries  dealing  with  the  same  problem. 

"4.  That  the  International  Opium  Commission  finds  that  each  government 
represented  has  siri*  1  laws  whirh  are  aime<l  directly  or  indirectly  to  prevent  the  smug- 
gling of  opium,  its  alkaloids,  derivatives  and  preparations  into  their  respective  terri> 
tories:  in  (be  judgment  of  the  International  Opium  Commission  i(  is  also  the  duty  of 
alt  countries  to  adopt  reasonable  measures  lo  prevent  at  ports  of  departure  the  ship- 
ment of  opium,  its  alkaloids,  derivatives  and  preparation.s,  tu  any  couiitrv-  which  pro- 
hibtts  the  entry  of  any  opium,  its  alkaloids,  derivatives  and  preparations. 
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"5.  That  the  International  Opium  Commission  finds  that  the  unrestricted  manu- 
facture, sale  and  distribution  of  morphine  already  constitute  a  grave  danger,  and  that 
the  morphine  habit  shows  signs  of  spreading:  the  IntematieiwL  Opium  Commission, 
therefore,  desires  to  urge  strongly  on  all  govemments  that  it  is  highly  important  that 
drastic  measures  should  be  taken  by  each:  government  in  its  own  territories  and 
possessions  to  control  the  manufacture,  sale  and  distribution  of  this  drug,  and  also  of 
such  other  derivatives  of  opium  as  may  appear  on  scientific  inquiry  to  be  liable  to 
similar  abuse  and  productive  of  like  ill  effects. 

"6.  That  as  the  International  Opium  Commission  is  not  constituted  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  permit  the  investigation  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  of  anti-opium 
remedies  and  of  the  properties  and  effects  of  opium  and  its  products,  but  deems  such 
investigation  to  be  of  the  highest  importance,  the  International  Opium  Commission 
desires  that  each  delegation  shall  recommend  this  branch  of  the  subject  to  its  own 
government  for  such  action  as  that  government  may  think  necessary. 

"7.  That  the  International  Opium  Commission  strongly  urges  all  governments 
possessing  concessions  or  settlements  in  China,  which  have  not  yet  taken  effective 
action  toward  the  closing  of  opium  divans  in  the  said  concessions  and  settlements, 
to  take  steps  to  that  end,  as  soon  as  they  may  deem  it  possible,  on  the  lines  already 
adopted  by  several  governments. 

"8.  That  the  International  Opium  Commission  recommends  strongly  that  each 
delegation  move  its  government  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Chinese  with  a 
view  to  effective  and  prompt  measures  being  taken  in  the  various  foreign  concessions 
and  settlements  in  China  for  the  prohibition  of  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  such 
anti-opium  remedies  as  contain  opium  or  its  derivatives. 

"9.  That  the  International  Opium  Commission  recommends  that  each  delega- 
tion move  its  governments  to  apply  its  pharmacy  laws  to  its  subjects  in  the  consular 
districts,  concessions  and  settlements  in  China." — North  China  Daily  News. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  CHINA. 


Freaks.  —China  has  long  been  known  ns  the  world's  largest 
storehouse  of  physical  freaks,  and  wc  arc  familiar  with  the  expressions, 
Chinese  giant.  Chinese  dwarf,  and  so  on.  and  rcmcmbcT  a  ^ood  proportion 
of  Chinese  freaks  in  our  home  dime  museums  and  circuses.  This  is 
probably  owing  to  the  simple  fact  of  the  four  hundred  millions  to  choose 
from,  Wc  have  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  there  is  any  special  reason 
for  peculiar  development  along  these 
lines.  A  contributing  factor  to  the 
presence  of  Chinese  "  curios "  in 
foreign  shows  is  the  well-known  (k- 
lighl  which  ihe  Chinese  ihemsilvo 
take  in  their  freaks,  and  the  fact  that 
they  get  ihcm  together  in  travelling 
exhibits  for  Ibeir  own  edifJculion  an<l 
amusement.  As  we  write,  there  is  ai 
the  present  time  in  Shanghai  such  a 
troupe  on  exhibition  for  which  a 
fairly  large  entrance  fee  is  charged. 
The  two  chief  attractions  are  a  truly 
enormous  hydr(Kcphalus  and  a  boy 
without  legs.  McGinty,  the  well 
lown  dwarf  who  iravt-lk-d  with 
various  circuses  throughout  the  world, 
is  now  a  man  well  on  in  life  and  pt-r 
manently  resident  in  Shanghai,  his 
occupation  being  the  amusement  of 
guests  al  the  Asior  House,  where  he 
dresses  as  a  porter  and  "chin  chins" 
the  globe  trotters.  He  comes  to  the 
Hospital  occasionally  for  treatment, 
or  to  introduce  a  friend. 

We  have  been  struck  with  the  unusually  targe  proportion  of  limbs 
with  accessory  digits,  the  commonest  dL-formity  being  the  accessory 
thumb,  which  occasionally  grows  at  right  angles  to  the  carpometacarpal 
joint.     A  nurse  in  one  of  our  hospitals  has  a  double  thumb,  the  twins 
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Flc.  i3(».— MiGinty, a  well  known  Chinene 
dwarf,  at  nfly  yean  of  age.    {By  Jerrys.) 


Hjpenropbfi  o*'  emssive  derdofMnent  uf   the  nftk  ki 

iovid.     A  ricksha  cootie  presesucd  x  i^ht  bicast  d 

aad  diapc  oC  Uui  ol  a  grown  giri.  the  left  bcng  a  nmtti  male  c 

Huc^  aad  cleft  fttlate  ia  cvtx^  depvc  ue  accHndr  < 

and  tboa^  not  alwsjrs 

appncxatJTc 

I>ogan  (Changtefa)  has  reported  an  interesting  case  of  lood 
(orgianriwn): 

I  npcacf-dgftc  yeas  of  age    TW  thob^  cin&  aad  fibli . 
tW  fax  i^RT  b  dBglMly  aad  the  wddfe  fi^er  e 

fad^  ■IsKM  u  latfc  as  a  xwaaw'ttait  piece     S 


DEFOBMTTIES  — NATURAL   AND   ARTIFICIAl- 
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could  obscrvi-  Ihe  man  was  norma)  in  every  other  respect.     He  and  his  mother  both 
say  that  the  entargemcnt  wa5  congenita]. 

For  further  information.  "Congenital  Deformities'*  a  paper  read  by 
J.  P.  Maxwell,  at  the  Hankow  conference  of  1910.  should  be  consulted, 
also  Cole's  list  of  deformities,  presented  at  the  same  time. 


Fig.  laS. — I'olydactyliMn.  Uoubic  hfih  toe.  These  had  separate  bunc,  and  oioved 
apart.  A  shoe  could  not  be  worn  suvl  ampuuitioa  of  tht  ex'.cmal  digit  was  performed. 
(By  Jefferys.) 


Artificial  Deformities.— Besides  the  vast  army  ol  natural  freaks, 
China  turns  out  a  good  many  artificial  ones  in  \'arious  ways.  There  are 
the  Buddhist  priests  who  store  up  merit  by  burning  off  one  or  more  of 
their  fingers,  or  by  cutting?  and  piercing  various  skin  flaps,  and  all  of 
whom  bum  their  scalps  with  the  nine  round  scars.  Then  there  are  the 
children  whom  they  buy  and  shut  up  in  jars  so  that  they  can  neither  alter 
their  position  nor  grow  properly,  and  being  wretchedly  fed  and  never 
washed,  degenerate  into  human  vegetables,  which,  after  awhile,  are  tolcd 
around  as  "living  Buddhas"  till  they  get  back  some  life  and  semblance 
of  humanity,  when  they  ari:  put  back  in  the  jars. 

The  myriads  of  beggars  also  go  in  for  voluntary  deformation  - 
crawling  on  tlit-ir  knL-i!s  till  they  cannot  assume  an  upright  |»osture; 
welcoming  and  encouraging  an  ulcer  or  a  skin  disease  or  a  blind  eye  until 
the  utmost  |>ossible  deformity  and  condition  of  filth  are  attained.     When 
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no  belter  result  can  be  accomplished,  something  may  always 'be  done 
with  paint  and  plasters,  and  a  very  good  imitation  of  the  real  thing  pro- 
duced. The  bej^gars  as  a  class  will  rarely  submit  to  treatment,  since 
their  livelihood  so  largely  depends  on  the  amount  oi  sympathy  they  can 
excite;  even  an  elcphantoid  scrotum  being  used  for  financial  profit 
(Maxwell,  Formosa);  and  since  they  do  not  greatly  mind  their  troubles, 


but  rather  rejoice  in  ihem,  it  hardly  seems  necessary  for  us  to  wear  out  our 
hearts  in  sympathy.  But  whatever  may  be  allowed  to  adults,  the  children 
and  babies  should  be  forcibly  taken  away  from  such  creatures  by  the  local 
authorities  and  treatment  provided  for  them. 

Brigands  and  those  who  seek  revenue  on  iheir  fellow  human  beings 
not  infrequenily  resort  to  the  practice  of  maiming  their  victims.  A  ver>' 
common  form  of  this  is  for  the  highway  robber  to  draw  a  knife  across 
the  two  eyes  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose  of  his  victim  and  so  completely 
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dividing  the  organs  that  restoration  of  sight  is  an  impossiliitity.  Another 
is  to  lake  a  long  bamboo  tub<:  and  to  press  on  the  eyeballs  until  ihey  pop 
out  and  hang  sightless  between  the  lids.  This  gentle  provision  is  to 
avoid  the  iK)5sibIe  danger  of  identification.  Cutting  out  the  tongue, 
ear-slitting  and  the  cutting  off  of  ears  is  a  form  of  revenge  rather  than  a 
brigand's  practice,  and  of  course  the  cutting  of  the  cue  is  a  deadly 
insult— though  a  blessing  in  disguise. 

".\munR  other  c&3es  of  interest,  the  fullnwing  niay  he  mcniinned;  a  teacher,  who 
had  both  the  great  tcndoos  of  the  leg  (Temh  Achillh)  cut  by  robbcre,  and  who  left  ihc 
haftpital,  able  to  waJk;  a  man  who  came  in  for  the  amputation  of  a  giant  great  toe 
measuring  11  cm."— iftf/mr,  Tungkun. 

With  regard  lo  the  cars,  the  wearing  of  heavy  earrings  or  the  catching 
them  in  draperies  (or  their  snatching  by  street  thieves)  leads  lo  their 
tearing  through,  leaving  the  lobe  of  the  car  split.  This  Chinese  women 
regard  as  a  very  ugly  form  of  deformity.  The  condition  is  easily  remedied 
by  freshening  the  edges,  treating  the  lips  of  the  wound  exactly  as  harelip 
is  treated,  and  then  placing  the  sutures  on  the  inside,  and  not  piercing  the 
skin  externally  at  all  avoids  stitch  scars  on  the  exposed  surface.  The 
operation  Is  done  by  a  V-shaped  incision,  the  stitches  placed  as  in  harelip. 
This  is  merely  a  cosmetic  procedure,  but  gives  much  pleasure  and  may  be 
used  as  a  source  of  income  in  hospital  work.  Jn  Formosa  some  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  introduce  large  foreign  bodies  (pebbles?)  into  the  lobe  of 
the  ear  and  so  make  the  lobe  of  enormous  size.  It  is  merely  for  cosmetic 
reasons.  The  Tibetans  do  much  the  same  thing  with  such  heavy  ear- 
rings that  ihe  weight  has  to  be  shared  by  a  siring  passei!  over  the  lop 
of  the  head. 

Eunuchs  are,  of  course,  artihcially  manufactured  for  Palace  ser- 
vice, and  have  figured  conspicuously  in  Chinese  political  life,  usually 
to  the  disadvantage  of  China.  Recent  reports  from  Peking  indicate 
that  they  are  to  be  replaced  by  ladies-in-waiting,  which  seems  much 
more  approptale  lo  New  China. 


**From  the  second  year  of  Hsuan  Tung  the  prattice  of  receiving  apprentices 

ig  eunutlii.  w ill  be  slopped,  after  which  old  and  infirm  eunuchs  will  be  pensioned 
and  sent  hack  to  their  native  homes.  The  sixth  year  of  Ifsuan  Tung  will  ."iec  the 
last  of  them." — Worth  China  Daily  News,  Shanghai. 

''The  [jersisleni  drought  caused  loss  of  lives,  and  this  in  a  curious  way:  the  water- 
buffaloes,  enraged  at  not  being  able  lo  balbc  in  the  ponds,  as  they  arc  used  to  do  after 
their  day's  work,  made  their  guardians  responsible  for  the  want  of  water,  gorinp; 
them  in  a  frightful  manner.  Once  wc  had  four  .luch  coses  iti  one  ward,  later  canie 
one  which  proved  fata!-" — Oip/>,  Tuttgkun. 

"Three  men  have  come  during  the  last  two  years  with  injuries  from  the  lancc 
lass  mouthpieces  of  their  pipes.    Two  were  carters,  and  while  sitting  on  their  carts 
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with  jiipi'  in  mouUi  they  drove  so  close  lo  a  wall  that  the  end  of  the  piiw,  coming  in  con- 
tact with  the  wall,  ihe  mDuth-piere  w&a  ririvMi  into  (he  back  of  their  mouths.  Tbc 
pipe  was  pujlcd  out,  ]eavinj{  the  rIxss  mouth-piccc,  about  two  inches  Jong  and  over 
ODC'half  inch  in  rliameter,  in  the  wound, 

"In  one  pasc  it  was  imbedded  in  the.  cheek,  and,  although  entirely  out  of  sight, 
was  removed  without  much  dilVucuUy. 

"The  other  was  fnrred  through  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  lay  at  the  base  of  the 
skull  inside  and  bacic  of  the  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw. 

"This  was  also  safely  rcmnvcd,  but  not  until  after  repealed  efforts  on  the  part 
of  the  surgeon  and  much  sufTcring  on  the  part  of  the  patient.  ] 

"The  third  case  was  that  of  a  young  man  who,  while  intoxitateH,  fell  with  his 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  Thu  pipe  waa  forced  down  his  ihnmt,  and  the  mouih-picce  became 
detached  and  lodged  in  the  riglil  si<le  of  thi;  neck  just  at  the  up]>cr  border  nf  the  clavicle. 
This  was  removed  by  cutting  down  on  lo  it  exlemally."  — C.  F.  Jnimson,  Ichawfu. 

GO  KAN  JID  MU. 

"Wehavc  often  met  with  winnen  who  have  cut  out  pieces  ()fthetr  flesh  in  order 
a  *tew  c<iuld  be  made  wiih  wliiih  to  restore  to  health  a  sick  husband;  or  men  who 
have  cut  off  arms,  fingers,  and  loe-s  in  order  to  free  themselves  from  some  charge  or  get 
even  *nth  an  enemy.  These  are  all  the  teachings  of  superstition.  Kul  up  to  this  year 
I  had  no'er  met  witli  a  case  where  a  (tcrson  had  attempted  to  excise  her  own  liver  that 
she  might  obtain  a  pierr  with  which  To  make  bnith  lo  restore  a  sick  mntheror  mother- 
in-law.  In  both  cases  the  idea  originated  from  their  reading  some  theatrical  book, 
which  book  I  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  obtain.  This  book  claimed  that  liver 
obtained  from  a  living  jierson  had  special  curative  properties  and  ihat  such  an  act  was 
meritorious  on  the  pan  of  the  person  who  had  the  nerve  to  do  the  operation  on  himadf. 
I  heard  at  least  one  wealthy  gentleman  (Chinese)  commend  the  act  aud  he  even  wetll 
so  far  as  to  say  that  he  was  going  to  give  the  woman  some  money. 

"The  first  case  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Dr.  Assmy,  of  the  German  Hospilal. 
The  doctor  waa  called  the  next  day  after  she  had  opened  her  abdomen.  lie  found  the 
abdomen  sealed  with  burnt  paper,  whicb  no  doubt  saved  her  life.  Her  attempt  was 
successful,  as  she  had  made  a  cut  high  enough  and  over  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver,  so 
that  as  soon  as  the  abdomen  was  ojiencd  the  liver  bulged  up  into  the  wound  and  she 
was  able  to  excise  it  without  any  of  the  abdifminal  contents  protruding.  As  proof 
thc)*showctlthedortnr  the  piece  of  Ijver,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  actually 
accomplished.  She  made  an  uneventful  recovery  and  was  lauded  to  the  skies  by  the 
Chinese  for  her  filial  act.  The  doctor  said  that  the  patient's  mother  also  recovered 
after  taking  a  few  do»cs  of  quinine. 

"The  second  case  occurred  in  my  own  practice  about  three  months  after  the 
above.  The  patient  was  a  young  niarrtcd  woman,  unusually  strong  and  healthy, 
living  in  a  city  almut  sixty  Knglish  miles  from  C'hungking.  Her  m€>ther-in-law  was 
sick,  and  in  order  to  show  her  love  she  took  a  big  vegetable  knife  and  with  one  cut 
opened  her  abdomen,  but  not  with  the  success  of  the  first  patient.  The  position  of  the 
cut  was  all  right,  that  is,  about  t  inch  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  but  the  pene- 
tration into  the  abdomen  was  too  low  to  expose  the  liver.  The  consequence  was  (hat 
she  struck  intestine  in  place  of  IJver,  with  the  result  that  the  intestine  protruded.  The)- 
became  frightened,  as  the  Chinese  hold  that  the  intestines  are  'mo  po  ta,'  and  dcddcd 
to  bring  her  to  Chungking  for  treatment.  They  called  a  Chinese  doctor,  who  put 
one  or  two  stitches  in  the  wound  with  a  coarse  cotton  thread.     They  had  presence 
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of  mind  enough  to  tic  a  cotton  cloth  around  the  abdomen,  which  prevented  any  great 
amount  of  the  intestines  from  camingout. 

"As  the  colon  |>rc!iented  tlic  wurst  appearance  and  we  did  not  think  it  advisable 
to  resect  both  large  and  small  liowel,  we  decided  to  clean  the  small  liowel  and  resect 
ihe  colon,  which  was  done. 

"She  lived  to  reach  home  and  was  reported  lo  have  eaten  food.  She  Hvcd  forty- 
eight  hours  after  nperatinn.  How  long  she  mij^hl  have  lived  if  she  had  not  been 
taken  back  it  is  difTii  ull  lo  say.  But  nu  doubt  sliir  would  have  lived  much  kmgcr,  and 
it  18  not  at  ail  improbiiblc  that  she  would  have  recovered.  The  merit  she  obtained 
cost  her  her  life,  but  no  doubt  her  city  pays  honor  to  her  memory.  It  would  be  inter- 
esting to  hear  if  any  01  her  physicians  have  met  with  similar  ca*es  in  China  and  to  know 
if  it  is  of  frequent  orcurrcnce." — McCartney,  Chitnfiking. 


Flc.  130.  -A  curious  atcidtnl.  thi:  stick  tiung  Irutii  Hit:  buy  ^  neck,  pa^^^rtl  Uirouch 
both  eyelids,  the  antrum,  the  imlatf.  the  tonsil,  atid  prwtrudcd  uinli-r  thciui^letifTla'  jiiw  ,,\\  the 
i^posite  side.  Il  was  completely  huricd  except  for  ihc  point.  The  e>-e  was  not  injured  and 
r*o  serious  hann  resulted.     {Hy  Jefferys.) 

Footbinding  in  China  is  on  the  decline,  owing  partly  lo  the  influence 
of  the  Anli-footbinding  Society,  largely  lo  the  influence  of  foreign  contact 
and  the  example  of  progressive  families,  which  are  to  a  great  extent 
abandoning  the  practice.  And  it  is  likely  that  the  nearfutiirewil]  condemn 
it  altogether.  But  for  the  present  bound  feet  are  ubiquitous,  and  will  be 
found  as  long  as  the  present  generation  sumves,  since,  when  feet  are  once 
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throughly  deformed  by  compression  their  weakness  requires  ihe  support 
of  the  bandages  for  all  future  time.  And  of  course  ihc  deformity  is,  at 
least  laryely.  irremediable. 

"The  fashion  of  foot-binding  it  siuil  In  have  tiripnalwl  in  the  Iinjicrial  harrm 
durini;  the  T'an^  dynasty,  sume  1,400  years  after  the  time  of  Confudus.  Em]]erors  of 
the  present  iXtanchu)  dynaxty  have  issued  pruclamatiuns  against  the  praitice  fre- 
quently, but  without  effect.  It  was  reseiTed  for  an  T-nglish  lariy  (Jfrc.  Archibald 
t.iuif)  to  stimulate  the  native  gentry,  who  are  themselves  the  chief  offenders,  to  bring 
at)out  a  reform.  The  movement  is  becoming  cffeciual,  and  foot-binding  \a  now  Iwing 
jtratlually  abandoned  by  Chinese  women."     Smyth,  XiHgpo. 

As  a  custom,  it  is  more  inconvenient  than  dangerous,  and  its  enis 
arise  rather  from  the  limitations  to  bodily  exercise  which  it  imjwscs  than 
from  the  local  diseases  which  ii  produces,  and  which  have  been  ^really 
exaf^gerated. 

The  practice  consists  in  the  application  of  a  short,  heavy  bandage, 
neatly  and  lightly,  to  the  feel  of  growinji  girls.  bcKinning  sometimes  as 

w>on  as  the  Third  or  fourth  year  in  the 
beticr-lo-do  families,  where  the  utmost 
result  is  sought,  later,  in  the  lower 
classe-i,  where  a  certain  degree  of  house- 
iicjld  labour  must  be  allowed  for. 

In  the  process  of  binding  the  great 
lue  is  merely  compn-ssed.  but  allowed 
its  extension,  ur  slightly  elevated.  The 
Dther  four  toes,  however,  are  bent  under 
I  he  fool,  where  they  arc  eventually 
walked  on  and  their  compressicm  and 
uiirophy  enhanced  thereby  to  such  an 
extent  that  ihey  often  resemble  little 
more  than  flabby  appendages  pressed 
deeply  into  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The 
heads  of  the  metatarsals  are  lightly 
drawn  down  in  apposition  to  the  tuber* 
osity  of  the  as  calcis,  so  that  the  utmost  arching  of  the  instep  is  attained 
and  the  os  calcis  brought  into  a  vertical  position  in  the  direct  line  of  ex- 
tension with  the  bones  of  the  lower  leg.  'I'he  metatarsals  often  attain  a 
position  almost  parallel  to  the  same  line.  The  tarsal  bones  are  bent  over 
and  crowded  almost  out  of  existence,  in  extreme  cases  Ihepalieni  walking 
on  the  lip  of  the  os  calcis,  the  distal  end  of  the  first  metatarsal  and  the 
plantar  surface  of  the  great  toe  and  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  others. 

When  a  fool  is  thus  shortened  and  in  addition,  owing  to  constant 
pres-surc  and   insulTicienl  circulation,  fails  in  great  measure  nf  develop- 


FiG.  131.— Bound  left  foot.  {By 
MfsFTs.  DennintOH  and  Sullivan. 
Shanghai.)  Nole  llj«  lallous  spot  over 
Uie  tirA  melaiano  phidanKcal  joint, 
atvi  the  cn:a*r>  frum  ihc  pressure  of 
the  bandage. 


fio-  '3.V^X-"iy  "f  normal  icxA  fnira  ihc  lidc.  (tfj*  permiision  of  the  /Ixno/s  «/  TropUat 
MtdUitu  and  Parasitology,  ('nh.  of  Liver^ol.  Photo  by  courltsy  of  U.  ThuriloH  Htthnd, 
Lhmpeel.) 
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mcnl,  the  planiar  length  thereof  may  be  as  short  as  3  inches,  or  a  little 
less;  though  the  average  bound  foot  is  much  larger  than  this.  In  walking 
the  weight  is  borne  upon  the  extremities  of  the  arch  and  progression  is 
slow  and  halting,  and  equilibration  uncertain  and  the  walker  soon  tires. 
The  appearance  is  of  one  walking  on  short  stilts,  or  two  peg  legs,  the  mus- 
cular development  of  the  tegs  being  greatly  reduced  and  the  legs  often 
appearing  as  mere  slicks. 

During  the  initial  stagtyt  footbinding  is    Intensely  painful,  especially 
if  delayed  and  the  child  of  five  or  six  years  of  age  when  it  is  begun.     At 

such  times  as  the  bandages  are  changed, 
the  screams  of  the  children  are  often  pitia- 
ble. Later  on  the  support  is  necessary  and 
grateful,  and  not  easily  dispensed  with.  A 
foot  which  is  once  deformed  will  never 
recover  its  normal  growth,  but  if  unbound 
in  early  girlhood  will  attain  some  approach 
to  the  normal  and  a  certain  amount  of  de 
\clopmenl  may  be  hoped  for.  As  a  cause 
of  disease  It  may  be  readily  understood 
that  a  poorly  nourished,  anaemic  extremity 
wilh  fluformed  bones  and  abnormal  strains 
t^  a  favourable  site  for  tubercular  deposits, 
ind  tubercular  bone  disease  in  hound  feet  is 
excessively  commnn.  This  is,  however,  the 
chief  pathologic  evil  of  the  practice.  In 
poorly  nourished  children  and  in  all  cases 
of  injury  there  is  a  very  positive  tendency 
to  gangrene  and  death  of  the  part,  and 
amputation  is  frequently  called  for.  This 
condition  is  particularly  common  in  slave 
children  destined  for  immoral  purposes,  the  owners  aiming  at  the  utmost 
compression  of  the  feet  and  at  the  same  time  neglecting  the  physical 
condition  of  the  child. 

"Kootbindinft  brings  wilh  it  innumerable  evils,  especially  in  ytmng  girk,  In 
the  wards  we  have  hati  ca-scs  nf  necrtwis  uf  phalanges,  synovitis  of  knee-joint,  lolaJ 
lameness,  ana.'mia,  amcnorrli(ca,  etc.,  all  due  to  this  baneful  }uihU."^Wol/eHdaie, 
Chungking. 


Fic .  151.  — X-ray  o(  C  hines*- 
Ixnind  fool  from  at»t>vc  {By  per- 
misiian  of  Ihf  Annah  of  Tropicai 
hfedUinf.  and  J'arasUology,  Lhvr- 
poal.  PhiHo  by  lourUxy  «/  C- 
Thnrstcn  HoUand,  Liftrpooi.) 


Eczema  of  bound  feel  is  exceedingly  common,  due  probably  to  lack 
of  cleanliness  and  insufficient  frequency  of  exposure  to  the  air,  with 
consequent  maceration  of  the  epithelium.  The  condition  is  distressing, 
since  compression  is  intolerable  and  the  patient  cannot  walk  without  W- 
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In  milder  degrees  it  is  responsive  to  measures  of  cleanliness,  and  hygiene, 
Ihe  use  of  dusting  powders,  and  other  appropriate  treatment. 

Note,— For  an  excellent  rlcscription  of  the  condition  of  the  Iwnes  sec  Attnals  of 
Tropical  MedLrint  ami  /'arasilcgy,  \"oL   U,  4,  p.  200,  liy  Krank  Jeans. 

For  funhiT  account  sec  iri7/j'j«.('  MidJir  Kingdom.  Vut.  II.  pp.  5^41. 

Scars. — The  scars  which  we  find  on  the  bodies  of  our  patients  need 
some  explanation.  We  have  referred  already  to  the  deliberate  scarrins 
in  the  case  of  Buddhist  priests.  The  use  of  hot  needles  uold  k-avc  no 
scar,  unless  infection  takes  placcj  usually  liuivcs  a  --niail.  ruund.  at  first 
red,  later  while,  scar  with  a  slight  dcpnrssion  and  smooth  surface.  Occa- 
sionally the  burns  are  fairly  extensive  and  the  scar  may  be  the  size  of  a 


Flo.  136. — U«ngrciu:  of  laige  toc»  from  fcx)tbinding-     {By  Coustand.  Swaime.) 

silver  6ve-  or  ten-cent  piece.  Then  there  are  the  scars  from  burning  with 
hot  copper  cash.  We  do  not  mean  the  simple  redness  from  scraping  with 
cold  cash.  These  cash  scars  may  hv  anywhere,  but  arc  usually  on  the 
neck,  chest  and  back. 

"We  saw  on  sc\-cral  of  our  neuralgic  patients  the  round  scars  caused  by  the  moxa 
slowly  burning  pastiles  made  from  the  dried  leaves  of  Afoxa  Arirmisia  n  favourite 
native  remedy.  This  rude  method  of  counter-irritation  is  uacd  even  for  younij  chil- 
dren, a^  we  di8coverc<l  one  day  last  year  when  a  baby,  who  was  only  a  week  old,  was 
brought  lo  the  dispensary  sufTering  from  a  septic  suppurating  wound  of  the  upper 
j>art  of  the  abdomen  where  the  moxa  had  been  applied  to  cure  an  attack  of  colic. 
The  ulcer  was  washed  and  dressed  with  antiseptics,  an  anodyne  draught  relieved  the 
child's  pain  and  she  was  admitted  to  ihc  woman's  hospital;  but  we  failed  to  save  her 
life,"'    Smyth,  Singpo. 


mei  which  wiH  hiv*  ibt  r^.:cj  -;c  ntzi-'f  scrpril  —ZtTii'rtZiCt 

What  t  ffcrdnr  ::  ^e  £  ftirjr  .— .—• ^•>'  zucr::  ;•:"  scirrir.i:  ir.  :h(  T»i'y^^- 
bomhood  oi  ShtzLfhii  '^  ■it:  ?tyil':r--j:  free:  :he  cocsri-:  -jsc  ct:  :hf 
morphiac  needle,'  ^j^:r_-  i-x*r  cSscriec3-"c  iri:l*;c,;:ir.yii«r.fcc:j.-ir 
The  icai^  art  :b:»sr  r*su'ri_c  frid  £  ri.:h-tT  oeer-  :\rj^r>L~jf  wh^-h  :.i'.j.-»-^ 
many  of  the  -.try  irfijtc::  ir-'tcrSi'ii?.  Tbcy  ire  ::-ur>,i  c-r.  :bc  s.b.v_.,^r7^ 
and  other  a5-j:*c:=  :•:'  ir+  trrr.:  :•"  ir*  "r^tci.  iZhi  .ch-er  i>r<v:5  -"C  :>;  :>.:ch 
Somelinies  a  larirtr  f-rfirt  inftcrSic  likts  plact.  :<r  i  irtT<r  .oi .  it^.\ 
considerable  -df^-je  i?  '-:*r.  trri'-Lzr.  <-:'.;ciii:i£. 

The  it:-uf*  '.■:  i-tr:c£  fi-rt^zr:  crus?  s  xc^2i-;>~i.!y  r:;c:  w::h      Mii- 
well   Fonri'^aa  rtior^  r«-.:-  :£=£«  :•:  z-ure  :irt-;vl:c  s^;-!  irc-'-iec  :o  :n,  i^'on 

Toxic  Ganfrene  frtxn  Stramonimii  Leaves.  — See  Ch^r*:^^  \\  V,. 

Poisoning  by  Datura  Alba. — Hyvizonz  H:z':J:  .\r ^,^•,  :.xr5 

Special  Diseases  of  Occupations. 

Il  is  ceniir^  ir.k'  :hi?  ^ri^  i*  far  :r  rm  c;<r.c:->h"e.     TiTr.i    j:<^:h'  An.', 
an  intimate  knowiccse  o:  the  race  vili  develop  :he  >ub\v:.     Wo  »\v,;";o 
place  first  on  the  !:-:  ^ha*.  i?  kr.OTirn  ir.  thi?  dL-:r:c:    Shar^jiha:    a<  Hin^pO 
varnish  poisoning,  or  lac-.jer  poisor.inc-     Then-  i<  a  >txv:A;  ^ATT.r^^. 
made  in  the  ne:ahvj.;rh»:  ■>:  Ningjx*   Checkian-  rrovinoc  .  v\>r.:,'i;r.;-): 
a  lacquer  juice  from  tret-j  sro-sin?  there.     The  na— ;  of  the  :txv  i>  Kh;r> 
vemicifera.  and  i:  ■^■yjf.-<  alnj  in  Szechuan.  Fukien.  V-jr.-.tr.  ar.t  Hv.^Ar 
The  varnish,  except  in  exct-edinEiy  damp  weathey.  ;akis  .i  ';07:c  tin**"  :.■« 
dr}',  and  s*j  loni:  a:^  it  h  in  any  K-nse  moist  or  fticky  i:  :*  *iWS.<  to  ".t.vv.w 
the  condition  which  in  e".er>'  essential  respect  is  identici'  whh  the  :\^-s*^^. 
ing  of  Rhus  toxicodendron    iw  poisoning  .     Wo  haw  r;o  viov.h:  ths;  ;hc 
lacquer  contains  loxicf^endric  acid  -at  least,  it  has  Nvr  s*^  statix:      S;> 
ceptibility  to  it  is  \en-  variable,  but  few  escajx^  it  it  th^^rv^.iiihN  oxisvhV. 
Actual  contact  is.  in  our  belief,  generally  necessar}-.  thoujih  it  is  vX-r.^ii^iN 
popularly  held  that  air  which  has  passed  over  the  freshly  varr.ishe^i  sv.r 
face  can  produce  the  disease.     The  symptoms  in  milder  tomi  .itx''  mo; 
with  from  contact  with  the  leaves  and  branches  oi  ;ho  tnx-s.      Vho  n.r.i\i' 
method  of  applying  the  varnish  is  by  hand,  usini;  somo'hina  in  the  naf.;ro 
of  cotton  waste  and  smearing  it  with  the  same.     A  oor..iin  jMsitixo  iiU 
munity  is  developed  in  most  of  the  varnishi-rs  in    tV.o  coiin-c  ol  :;:v,o; 
nearly  all  are  poisoned  on  first  going  into  the  i^iisiiu-ss.  ami  '«.mv.c  '.vr 
sistently  so.     A   description  of   the   dermatitis   is    ujiiuvcs^.iry  .iv  i;   is 
identical  in  all  respects  with  i\y  poisoning. 

'See  Chapter  XI. 
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Treatment.— Scheube  says  that 

"In  China,  aconrding  to  Du  Haldc,  the  workers  in  lacquer  prophylactically  rub 
their  faces  and  hands  with  rapese«d  oU  in  which  pork  has  been  boiled;  after  work 
they  rub  in  a  dcrortion  of  chestnut  and  pine-bark,  saltpetre  and  a  kind  of  amaranth 
made  with  water.  During  work  ihcy  cover  the  head  with  a  linen  mask  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  body  with  a  leathern  ai^ron."  —Scheubf,  p.  332. 


FlC.   IJ7. — Ivy-potsDRing.     {ScJiamhrrg's  Diitni-^c-  ,1/  iJu-.'ikin.) 

We  confess  that  we  have  not  seen  this  practice  in  the  Shanghai 
district^  except  that  native  rapeseed  oil  is  snufTed  into  the  nostrils  and 
rubbed  on  the  exposed  parts — chiefly  as  a  prophylactic — though  ihe 
vast  majority  of  workers  seem  to  take  no  precautions  whatever.  A.  W. 
Baird,  in  the  Medical  Record  for  August,  190(3,  gives  a  rational  synopsis 
of  treatment: 

"No  scratching,  no  ointments  in  the  acute  stage;  no  bandages,  for  these  lend  to 
spread  the  poison  to  adjacent  surfaces;  if  any  protector  is  necessary,  it  should  be  a 
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luosdy  applied  drcs^ng  of  absorbent  cotton  kept  moist  at  all  times  and  changed  at 
intervals;  frequent  and  copious  washings  with  luke-warm  water  and  unirrilaling  !>oap^ 
in  handling  the  inflamed  surface  it  is  best  to  wrar  rubber  gloves;  after  the  parts  are 
washed,  a  2  to  4  per  cent,  warm  solution  of  pcrmanxanatc  of  potassium  shuuld  be 
applied.  This  completely  neutralises  any  poison  with  which  it  comes  in  contact;  thf 
strength  of  the  solution  and  the  frequency  of  application  are  matters  of  judgment  with 
the  physician;  after  the  acute  stage  \»  passed,  ointments  arc  permissible." 

R.    Zinci  Oxidl,  3iv 

Acid  Carbolic,  51 

Liquor  Calcis,  q.  s.  ad.    Oi 

Sig. — Shake  and  wrap  over  affected  surface  frequently  day 
and  night. 

On  "Severe  Ivy  Poisoning,''  we  quote  the  following  from  an  excellent 
paper  by  Ward.  New  York,  in  the  N.  Y.  Med.  Journal  for  December  28, 
1908: 

"Individual  susceptibility  or  immunity  plays  the  decisive  rWc  in  this  condition 
mure  strikingly  than  in  almost  any  other.  An  a  rule,  dark  complexioncd  individuals 
are  sh'ghtly  less  susceptible  than  blondes,  although  this  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 

"I  shall  dcscril>c  only  the  acutely  su-^icxpliblc. 

"Of  these  some  arc  so  sensitive  thai,  being  near  where  poison  ivy  is  being  ctil,  or 
burned,  or  having  the  wind  blow  over  the  Wnes  onto  the  individual,  will  excite  a  sevcnr 

attack.    This  is,  however,  rare,  as  an  actual  contact  *w)th  the  vine  is  usually  necessary. 

*«**•  «** 

"The  pathological  process  is  a  true  Hcrmatitis,  the  entire  derma  being  the  seat  of 
a  severe  inflammation,  and  characterised  by  heat,  swelling,  and  redness.  There  is  at 
5rst  an  erythema,  with  some  thickening  of  th«  skin,  which  appears  a  few  hours  after 
contact.  Upon  this  base  papules  form,  which  rapidly  fill  with  serum,  whilo  the  skin 
below  is  becoming  more  (edematous.  The  vesicles  may  remain  discrete,  but  usually 
become  confluent,  and  rupturing,  leave  great,  oozing,  raw  areas.  By  this  time  the 
skin  has  become  so  cedematous  that  afferied  arms  or  legs  wilL  be  twice  their  normal 
size,  and  if  the  head  and  face  arc  involved,  the  features  may  become  as  unrecognisable 
iis  in  severe  facia]  erysipelas,  the  cedema  making  the  head  and  face  round,  and  com- 
pletely clo»ng  the  eyes. 

"The  abortive  treatmenl  consists  in  the  application  of  lactic  acid,  2  per  cent.,  in 
rthyl  alcohol,  95  per  cent.,  to  the  exposed  parts  just  as  soon  as  there  is  any  tingling  or 
reddening.  It  is  cx'idcnt  that  this  cannot  nfcen  be  employed,  but  it  is  i>f  great  value  in 
preventing  the  inflammation  in  secondary  areas.  This  is  used  also  by  those  who  have 
suffered  and  wish  to  be  armed  against  and  able  tu  tie-in  successful  treatment  of  a 
possible  new  inoculation. 

•  **•••«*« 

"If  the  abortive  treatment  has  failed,  which  it  will  unless  inaugurated  very  early,  or 
if  the  patient  is  not  -teen  until  ve^cJcs  begin  to  form,  a  lotion  of  the  .^taturated  solution 
of  aluminum  acetate  applied  to  the  affected  area  upon  vcr>'  loose  gauze  dressings  and 
kept  well  wet  »"ith  the  soUilton,  has,  in  my  hands,  been  more  efficacious  and  comfort- 
ing to  the  patient  than  those  mentioned  below,  which  arc  commonly  used.  New 
dressings  have  tu  be  applied  at  least  three  time  daily,  on  account  of  the  exccsBive 
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weeping.  Under  no  circumstances  do  I  substitute  ointments  at  night  during  this 
stage.  The  wet  dressings  are  continued  day  and  night  until  weeping  stops.  Solu- 
tions of  phenol,  2  to  4  per  cent.,  sodium  bicarbonate,  sodium  sulphite,  lead  acetate, 
lead  and  opium  wash,  or  black  wash  may  be  used  if  aluminum  acetate  is  not  at  hand. 
When  the  weeping  subsides  the  wet  dressings  are  discontinued  and  an  ointment  of 
ichthyol,  to  per  cent.,  in  petrolatum,  is  applied.  I  have  found  this  the  best  ointment 
to  use. 

***  +  **♦*♦ 

"Under  no  circumstances  are  the  surfaces  rubbed  or  the  vesicles  evacuated.  I 
have  seen  slight  rubbing  during  dressings  set  up  violent  burning  and  intolerable  itch- 
ing requiring  a  hypodermic  injection  of  morphine.  When  sleep  is  disturbed  because 
of  peripheral  irritation  I  give  codeine  sulphate,  gr.  ss,  at  bed  time,  and  repeat  during 
the  night  if  necessary. 

"The  diet  should  consist  of  milk  and  vichy  or  some  other  carbonated  water,  equal 
parts,  alternated  with  simple,  salt-seasoned  broths,  and  a  few  light  vegetables.  For 
two  weeks  after  the  local  manifestations  have  disappeared  I  keep  the  patien^  on  a 
strictly  vegetable  dJL't. 

Chronic  Mercury  Poisoning. 

Among  the  industrial  diseases  of  China  wc  have  failed  to  discover 
any  reference  to  this  condition,  and  we  think  that  this  is  sufficient  excuse 
for  bringing  these  cases  to  the  notice  of  our  fellow  workers  among  the 
Chinese. 

On  February  14.  1910,  three  patients  were  admitted  to  the 
Tainan  Hospital  suffering  from  the  same  complaint  in  varying  degrees. 
The  symptoms  for  which  they  sought  relief  was  that  of  marked  tremors 
of  the  limbs.  All  three  came  from  the  same  town,  and  worked  in  the 
same  silversmith's  shop.  Further,  they  stated  that  two  other  people  in 
the  same  town,  also  silver  workers,  were  suffering  from  the  same  disease. 

Case  A-o.  i.--Thc  youngest,  a  lad  of  fifteen,  had  worked  in  silver 
for  less  than  one  year.  He  had  been  ill  for  two  months,  and  suffered 
from  slight  tremors,  the  exact  nature  of  which  will  be  described  later. 

Case  A^o.  2. — A  young  man  of  twenty-three  had  worked  for  three 
years  and  had  been  ill  for  one  month.  The  tremors  in  his  case  were 
more  marked. 

Case  No.  ;^.  —Father  of  the  first  was  thirty-nine  years  of  age,  had 
worked  twelve  years  as  a  silversmith,  and  then  had  to  give  up  his  employ- 
ment seven  years  ago  owing  to  this  illness.  The  tremors  in  his  case  were 
very  severe,  walking  was  difficult,  and  the  voice  was  affected. 

It  was  evident  at  once  that  only  some  form  of  industrial  poisoning 
could  account  for  this  condition,  but  we  searched  our  medical  literature 
for  some  time  Ijcfore  we  came  on  the  exjjianation.  Undoubtedly  the 
condition  is  one  of  chronic  ]>oisoning  from  the  \a])our  of  metallic  mercury 
used  in  gilding.. 
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From  Clifford  Allbull's  System  of  Medicine,  we  quote  the  following: 

"Until  lately,  waicr-gildcrs  made  use  of  mercury'  for  depositing  gold  on  metallic 
surfaces,  and  in  mirror-silvering  it  was  also  employed.  Water-gilding  in  this  country 
been  largely  replaced  of  laie  by  electro- plating.  Tlie  silvcrers  used  to  suffer  con- 
irably  from  mcrcurJalism,  but  the  silvering  of  mirrors  is  now  practically  harmless. 
One  of  the  most  frequent  consequences  uf  industrial  mercurialLsm  i&  tremor 
of  the  limbs,  and  ihin,  usually  the  consequence  of  breathing  mercurial  vapour,  may  be 
the  only  manifestaliun  of  any  cffcrt  upon  the  sj-jtcm." 

The  sym[)l«m«  a-^  shown  in  the  palienis  under  our  care  corresj)ondc<i 
exactly  with  the  text-hook  descrit)tion  of  the  di.*iease. 

Tremor-;  affect  especially  (he  arms,  only  these  were  affected  in  our 
Case  No.  I. 

In  some  of  the  very  severe  cases,  the  tremors  were  so  severe  as  lo 
re.^cmblc  violent  chorea.  This  was  so  in  Case  No.  3.  The  patient  pre- 
fers to  lie  on  the  floor.  Case  No.  3  tumbled  out  of  his  hcd.  He  could 
neither  feed  nor  clothe  himself.  The  powers  of  speaking,  chewing,  and 
walking  were  affected.  Stomatitis  was  present  in  all  three  cases,  hut  not 
very  severe.  Tremor?  were  more  marked  during  exertion,  and  disap- 
peared during  sleep.  Indeed,  in  Case  No.  i  they  were  only  marked  on 
muscular  exertion.  There  was  distinct  loss  of  muscular  power  in  the 
arms  in  all  three  cases;  we  have  not  seen  this  mentioned  in  the  texl-book.*:. 

Jn  case  No.  3.  the  memory  was  affected  and  the  mental  halance  easily 
upset.  This  was  very  clearly  shown  by  the  subsequent  history  while  in 
liospilal.  No.  2  left  hospital  before  No.  3  and  by  mistake  took  the 
name-seal  belonging  to  No.  3.  instead  of  his  own.  No.  3  got  the  quite 
mistaken  idea  that  No.  2  had  taken  the  seal  to  use  in  obtaining  his 
(No.  3's)  property.  This  delusion  took  such  effect  that  the  man  became 
temporarily  insane,  and  we  had  to  send  him  home  with  an  attendant. 
On  reaching  home,  and  finding  that  the  seals  had  only  been  exchanged 
by  mistake,  he  regained  his  mental  balance. 

Treatment. — Potassium  iodide  is  said  to  favour  the  elimination  of 
the  poison.  It  appeared  of  no  use  in  any  of  these  three  cases.  For  the 
local  condition  of  the  gums,  painting  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  tannic 
acid  proved  very  effective.  Bromide  relieved  case  No.  3  very  con- 
siderably. Cases  Nos.  i  and  2  improved  ver>'  markedly  under  hypodcr- 
njic  injections  of  Liq.  Str>'chnine  liyd.  mii.  twice  a  day. 

On  further  inquiry,  we  find  that  the  disease,  though  not  its  cause,  is 
well  known  among  silversmiths  in  this  island.  For  prophylaxis,  it  is 
stated  that  free  ventilation  of  the  workshops  and  frequent  washing  of  the 
mouth  greatly  lessen  the  incidence  of  the  disease.— 7.  L.  M. 

"Atriplicism,  ^-called  by  Matignun,  h  a  disease  that  frequently  occurs  in  North 
China  ^Peking),  and  which  1.1  manifesied  hy  localiAed  <vdcmas,  disturbances  of  scnsi- 
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tnHty  aod  vatorootor  and  trophic  disorders.     According!  to  MatijCDtm,  thb  oamplunt 
it  caiucd  bjr  |K>uoning  with  axripiex."~Sc/uube,  p.  ia%. 

The  makers  of  a  certain  form  of  a nti- mosquito  powder  are  reported 
an  developing  occasional  undefined  toxic  symptoms,  but  the  details  are 
not  available. 

Carry-coolie's  Shoulder. — We  shall  refer  under  tumours  (Chap- 
ter  Will  J  lo  the  lipoma  or  tipo  fibroma  developed  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
coolit-s  who  carry  heavy  burdens  slung  on  bamlxKi  poles.  This  is  a  disease 
of  occupation  of  a  very  typical  character. 

Cotton-beater's  Cough.— Cotton  beating  is  a  common  practice  all 
over  C'hina,  a  familiar  sight  being  the  small,  narrow  shop  with  a  large, 
low,  5«{uare  tabic  on  which  piles  of  cotton  wool  are  twanged,  day  in  and 
day  out,  on  the  funny  fiddle-bows  of  the  workers.  One  has  but  lo 
stand  by  for  a  moment  to  notice  the  immense  number  of  flying  cotton 
fibres  and  dust  particles.  This  is  bad  enough  in  the  cast:  c)f  the  beating  of 
new  cotton;  but  when  it  Is  realized  that  the  contents  of  bed  quilts  and 
winter  clothes,  which  may  have  been  used  an  indefinite  lime  or  number 
of  times  without  cleaning,  are  also  brought  to  them  for  teasing  out,  we 
may  get  an  idea  of  the  flora  and  fauna  which  this  dust  may  contain. 
Occasionally  but  to  look  at  the  cotton  is  enough  to  turn  one's  stomach. 
There  is  undoubtedly  lung  disease  associated  with  this  occupation,  with 
probably  an  accompanying  aniemia.  The  appearance  of  the  workers 
is  peculiar.  We  have  heard  it  claimed  that  they  can  be  recognised  by 
Ibeir  appearance.  They  are  pale  and  sal  low- looking,  with  poorly  devel 
oped  muscles  and  flat  chests.  We  should  expect  to  find  more  or  less 
eye  trouble  among  them.  Whether  the  lung  disease  is  only  tubercular  or 
of  the  nature  of  a  cotton  anthracosis,  we  have  no  knowledge.  The 
matter  warrants  careful  investigation. 

There  is  a  Chinese  complimentary  custom  of  presenting  lo  a  friend 
of  fifty  years  of  age  a  particular  picture  of  someone  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  noted  for  filial  piety.  The  peculiarity  of  the  picture  represents 
an  old  man  with  a  \cry  highly  developed  frontal  eminence,  which  is 
.supposed  to  be  the  result  of  his  practice  of  devotedly  knocking  his  head 
on  the  ground  in  adoration  of  parents  and  ancestors.  The  picture  looks 
a  good  deal  like  a  case  of  frontal  hydrocephalus.  We  doubt  the  connec- 
tion of  this  with  filial  piety,  though  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the 
gentleman's  virtues.    Frontal  hydrocephalus  is  common. 

Dudgeon  writes  in  his  paper,  "The  Diseases  of  China,"  that  "Apo 
plexy  among  the  aged  ofEcials  in  Peking,  properly  disposed  to  it  by  their 
obesity  and  their  having  to  perform  the  nine  obeisances  before  the  emperor 
so  frequently,  is  not  very  uncommon." 

Avulsion   of   the   Scalp.    Whether   avulsion  of   the  scalp   may 
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legitimately  be  considered  a  disease  of  occupation  we  do  not  feel  quite 
certain.  It  is  an  accident  of  occupation,  without  doubt.  It  is  confined 
to  the  Chinese  working  with  machinery,  and  among  such  is  excessively 
common.  The  explanation  is  simple.  Both  young  women  and  all  men 
wear  their  hair  plaited  down  their  backs,  the  men  adding  a  tassel  to 
make  the  cue  extra  Ions-  They  are  green  in  the  use  of  machinery  and 
careless  as  wt'U  as  una])preciative  of  danger,  and  in  spite  of  every  regula- 
tion commanding  them  to  coil  the  cue  on  the  top  of  the  head,  they 
disobey  the  rule,  and  pay  the  penalty.  It  is  not  only  the  workers,  though 
usually  such,  but  visitors  to  factories  and  clerks  and  so  forth  passing 
through  them  who  come  to  this  grief.  There  is  every  grade  of  severity 
in  the  accident,  from  those  in  which  small  portions  of  the  scalp  are 
partially  torn  away  to  others  in  which  the  whole  scalp  from  the  eyebrows 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and,  usually  (excluding  the  ears)  both  lateral 
aspects  of  the  scalp,  is  torn  completely  off.  Hemorrhage  is  severe  and 
inevitably  the  wounded  surface  is  wrapped  in  some  dirty  thing,  which  in- 
creases the  danger  and  the  difficulty  of  first  aid.  The  prognosis  is,  in  our 
experience,  universally  good  for  life,  though  the  process  of  recovery  is  ex- 
ceedingly slow.  The  available  parts  should  be  stitched  together  and 
long  silk  retention  stitches  passed  in  various  directions  across  the  bare 
surface,  to  prevent  the  sagging  of  the  edges  due  to  lack  of  support. 
Nothing  but  sterile  gauze  should  be  used  as  a  dressing,  though  the  pan 
should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  douched  at  least  once  daily.  It  will 
be  found  thai  before  very  long  healthy  granulations  will  outline  (he  sutures 
of  the  skull  and  the  venous  foramina,  and  spread  from  these  in  ever)'  di- 
rection, as  well  as  from  the  edges  toward  the  centre.  In  the  course  of  a 
month  or  so  the  skull  will  be  covered  and  the  exposed  surface  closed  in  to 
about  a  third  of  its  original  extent.  The  remaining  process  of  growth 
and  healing  is  very  slow,  but  may  be  vastly  hastened  by  one  or  more  skin- 
graftings.  The  final  result  is  often  surjirisingly  good,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  senile  baldness,  with  a  fringe  around  the  neck.  The  nourish- 
ment of  the  patient  must  be  kept  up  throughout  and  ever)'  effort  made  to 
maintain  general  physical  excellence. 


Demoniacal  Possession.— The  Chinese  are  strong  believers  in 
demon  possession,  and  an  interesting  study  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Nevius,  D.D., 
under  the  title  '*  Demons  and  Demon  Tossession  in  China, "  has  attempted 
lo  demonstrate  the  frequent  reality  of  its  (Kcurrence  among  the  Chinese. 
Most  of  the  cases  quoted  arc  founded  on  insufRcienl  evidence.  Many 
were  plainly  epilepsy,  melancholia,  and  other  well-known  nervous  condi- 
tions. With  Coliman  we  echo  the  sentiment  as  to  demoniacal  possession 
— we  are  no  believers  in  it. 
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Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus.— In  some  parts  of  China  this  is 
much  commoner  than  in  wcsltrn  lands  and  warrants  a  few  lines  of  com- 
ment here.  We  are  unable  to  give  the  exact  figures  in  Formosa,  but  we 
have  met  cases  of  this  nature  with  very  considerable  frequency.  Much 
more  striking  still  are  some  remarks  by  Manson  in  thcCusloms  Afedical 
Reports^  where  he  says  that  in  Amoy  he  had  seen  sixteen  cases  of  stricture 
of  the  oesophagui^  in  one  year  out  of  3,055  patients.  He  believes  them 
certainly  to  have  been  organic  in  nature  and  probably  not  malignant. 

"I  should  very  much  like  10  know  whether  stricture  of  the  cesophagus  (Ken  shih 
ping)  is  as  common  in  other  parts  of  China  as  it  is  here  in  N.  E.  Sicchuan.  It  occurs, 
a.n  a  rule,  in  men  past  middle  age.  One  usually  sees  the  cases  unly  when  Ivtt  far 
advanced  lo  admit  a  bougie,  hut  they  seem  clearly  no!  due  to  rardnoma  or  to  pressure 
of  aneurism  or  enlarged  glands.  Siffis  uf  former  syphilis  are,  as  a  rule,  wanting,  and 
iodides  are  of  no  use." — C.  C.  EUioH. 

"Stricture  of  the  ocsophamiiw  is  far  from  uncommon.  Some  say  it  is  due  to  the 
irritative  effects  nf  the  wine  drunk,  hot,  though  some  of  the  patients  do  not  drink  wine. 
Others  say  it  is  due  lo  syphilis.  This  I  think  more  likely,  as  nearly  all  my  cases  have 
improved  under  dilatation  and  iodide  of  potassium,  admitiislered  internally:  some 
with  mercury  and  iodide  alone  without  dilatatioTi.  Tlic  native  faculty  consider  this  a 
fata!  disease  and  call  it  the  Star%'ation  Disease." — Ccltman,  Tsinan. 

Of  the  number  we  have  seen  ourselves,  a  few,  but  only  a  small 
minority,  have  probably  been  malij^nant  as  indicated  by  rapid  onset, 
cachectic  appearance  of  the  patients,  enlargement  of  supraclavicular 
glands  and  easily  bleeding  on  examination.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
majority  have  been  very  chronic,  without  any  glandular  infection  and  not 
liable  to  bleeding  as  a  result  of  careful  dilatation.  We  believe  ourselves 
that  these  strictures  are  syphilitic  in  nature  though  comparatively  little 
can  be  expected  from  anti-syphilitic  treatment  as  the  strictures  are  the 
result  of  the  fibrous  contraction  of  healed  syphilitic  lesions  rather  than  from 
active  lesions  of  a  syphilitic  nature.  The  stricture  is  usually  situated 
about  opposite  the  bufurcation  of  the  bronchi. 

Treatment. — The  cases  practically  resolve  themselves  into  a  small 
number  in  which  the  stricture  is  very  tight  and  unyielding  and  in  which 
dilatation  seems  to  be  of  little  use.  The  only  possible  treatment  for  such 
is  gastrostomy;  and  for  the  present,  with  the  little  nursing  possible  in  the 
ordinary  Chinese  home,  we  think  this  operation  is,  as  a  rule,  unjustifiable. 
Happily  the  majority  of  cases  come  lo  us  before  matters  arc  so  far  ad- 
vanced or  the  scar  tissue  so  hard.  Such  cases  may  improve  enormously 
under  regular  daily  dilatation.  For  this  we  recommend  the  whalebone 
bougie  with  metal  encls  of  diflercnt  sizes.  Commcitcing  with  a  small  size, 
it  is  often  jKJSsiblc  to  pass  before  long  a  medium-  or  large-sized  bougie. 
Gum  elastic  bougies  are  unsatisfactory  in  a  holclimateas  they  crack  and 

'  Customs  Kttdical  Rtporls,  1876,  Vol.  II.  p.  37. 
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lose  their  smooth  surface.  It  is  possible  that  injection  of  fibrolysin 
might  allow  still  greater  or  more  rapid  dilatation,  but  we  have  no  personal 
experience  of  the  use  of  this  drug.  Antisyphilitic  ircatmenl  should  be 
tried,  but  where  uDsucccssful  should  not  be  persisted  in  for  too  long. 
{Strklure  of  (F.wphagus,  by  J.  L.  M.) 

Ear  Diseases  from  Barbers*  Instruments.— See  Chapter  XXII. 

MACLEAN  MAXWELL  DISEASE. 

Chronic  Enlargement  of  tlie  Os  Calcis.  —  Tnder  this  heading 
Maxwell,  of  Tainan,  Formosa,  reports  with  illustrative  cases  a  condition 
which  he  describes  as  follows: 

In  1905/  we  described  a  condition  of  endemic  enlargement  of  the 
OS  calcis.  somewhat  similar  to  a  condition  formerly  described  by  Maclean 
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Flo.  Ij8. — MacLcan>Msxwcll  Disease.     Chroaic  pntargpment  (if  the  os  calcis.     (fly  \faxtifdl.) 

as  present  in  West  Africa;  the  editor  of  tlie  Journal  of  Tropical  Meduinr 
has  called  this  condition  by  the  above  not  very  euphonious  name. 

The  disease  as  seen  in  Formosa  consists  in  a  chronic  enlargement 
of  the  ]>osterior  third  of  the  os  calcis  with  tenderness  to  pressure  and 
pain  often  of  a  quite  disabling  nature  on  walking.  The  enlargement  of 
the  heel  is  well  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph.  The  disease 
has  only  been  observed  in  young  men  between  twenty  and  thirty  years 
of  age  and  consists  not  merely  in  a  periostitis,  but  in  an  actual  enlarge- 
ment with  rarification  of  the  bone,  the  outer  shell  of  compact  bone  being 

*  Journal  of  TrifpUal  Medicine,  1005,  p.  8a. 
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very  tJuD  and  th<;  bp&c«ij  m  tlie  oioceUous  tissue  enlarged  and  ^owini: 
hxty  chaof^es.  StveraJ  cabes  have  betaj  observed  where  veDercal  ^seast 
could  !>*:  fcjw:luded  and  we  have  no  knowledge  trf  the  cause  of  the  can- 
dition.  We  rather  doubt  the  wisdom,  howe\'er,  of  referring  lo  the  di*- 
cabe  ab  a  ;>athol'>gica]  entity. 

'J'he  treatment  it  bimple  and  satisfactory.  .\n  bcioon  is  made  ofct 
the  outer 'side  of  the  os  calcis  dividing  the  periosteum.  The  periostemn 
is  rai!>ed  with  an  elevator  and  a  small  trephine  driven  through  the  bone 
from  side  to  side.  I'he  pain  and  tenderness  is  at  once  relieved  and  con- 
valescence is  very  hj>eedy.  — /.  L.  M. 

Cirrhofiif  of  the  Liver.— Some  may  wonder  why  the  subject  of 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  introduced  into  this  volume  and  would  be  inclined 
to  exclude  it  from  a  book,  devotc-d  to  the  diseases  of  China.  WTiile  it  is 
\iiry  diHicuIt  to  deal  dogmatically  with  a  question  of  this  kind,  it  is  certain 
that,  in  parts  of  S<juth  China  and  Formosa,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  is  not  a 
\ttry  rare  disease.  We  have  ourselves  seen  six  cases  of  typical  ciirhosi? 
of  the  liver  in  i>atients  operated  on  for  the  relief  of  ascites  by  omentopexj- 
in  whom  alcoholism  couUl  be  excluded,  l-'urthcr,  we  have  treated  many 
)>utientti  whose  signs  and  symptoms  le<l  us  lo  diagnose  the  same  complaint. 
Alt:ohol  us  a  tausc  can  almost  always  Ik-  excluded  in  the  Chinese,  the 
ordinary  forms  of  syphilis  fio  not  produce  this  kind  of  cirrhosis,  nor  does 
the  prolonged  use  of  opium.  We  have  therefore  to  consider  very  carefully 
what  the  etiological  huiors  can  he.  Is  malaria  the  cause?  Malaria  has 
been  and  is  held  by  some  lo  be  a  cause  of  ( irrhotic  liver.  For  ourselves 
we  iiinriol  du  hclti-r  rlian  qudte  a  sentence  from  the  Diseases  of  the  Liver  by 
Kolle^ldii  willi  wliicli  we  niust  heartily  c<tiK  ur:  "Without  denying  the 
possiliility  llial  the  neiToiit  cliaiiges  in  the  liver  cells  induced  by  malaria 
nniy  he  su(  cecded  by  cirrhosis,  this  sequence  of  counts  is  evidently  so  rare 
lluil  when  cirrhosis  occurs  in  u  niiilariai  subject  the  ([ucstion  must  arise 
wlietlier  It  is  cirrhosis  caused  by  niahiria  or  merely  cirrhosis  in  a  malarial 
putieiit."  We  may  add  to  this  our  own  opinion  that  until  the  former 
is  conclusively  proved  we  shall  ahide  ))y  the  latter  opinion  of  the  case. 

If  this  he  so,  wlial  are  the  causes  of  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  among  the 
I'liMU'Sef'     We  helieve  thai  they  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 

I.  'I'liosi-  associated  with  enlargement  of  the  spleen  but  without  any 
.svpliililic  eh'inenl. 

J,  'rht)se  assitcialed  with  late  syphilitic  manifestations. 

In  this  chapter  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  former  of  these.  But 
hcliire  proceeding  to  further  discussion  of  the  matter  we  wish  to  state 
us  clearly  as  possible  that  wc  view  our  own  tlieory  of  this  disease  as  a 
Xivrkin^  kyfxUhtsis  only.  The  problem  can  only  be  tmally  solved  on  the 
|Mwi  auirtem  table,  ami  autopsies  are  still  rare  in  China. 
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Cirrhosis  of  the  liver  associated  with  splenic  enlargement. 

On  examining  these  cases  we  find  in  constant  association  the  following 
symptoms:  Alteration  in  size  of  the  liver,  at  first  enlargement  and  later 
contraction,  enlargement  of  the  spleen  and  ascites.  In  dealing  wifh  these 
cases  we  exclude  all  patients  with  albumin  in  the  urine  as  being  possibly 
due  to  nephritis  and  att  cases  of  anasarca  as  being  the  possible  results  of 
a  blood  condition,  though  anasarca  is  certainly  a  late  condition  in  ad- 
\ancing  cases  of  the  same  disease.  Two  explanations  might  be  given 
of  cirrhosis  under  these  circumstances: 

(a)  Thrombasis  of  thi;  portal  vein.  This  certainly  occurs  in  pan- 
crcatitL<t  and  peripancreatitis.  Why  not  also  in  splenitis  and  perisplenitis  ? 
That  this  is  not  altogether  an  improbability  is  shown  by  the  changes  in 
the  portal  vein  that  certainly  accompany  splenic  ansetnia.  It  has  been 
held  by  West  and  Goodhart,  though  denJetl  by  others,  that  thrombosis 
i)f  the  portal  vein  may  give  rise  to  portal  cirrhosis  in  a  previously  healthy 
liver. 

(h)  Splenic  an.Tmia.     (Syn.,  Banli's  disease.)     (See  Fig.  120,) 

Splenic  anaemia,  according  to  Osier,  is  a  disease  with  the  following 
characteristics: 

First.  Chronicity— the  disease  often  lasting  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Second.  Primary  splenomegaly.  That  is,  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
as  the  first  clinical  sign. 

Third.  llBemaleracsis-  probably   from   varicose  oesophageal  veins. 

Fourth.  Aoiemia  of  the  chlorotic  type.  Average  3.000.000  red; 
4,500  while;  47  per  cent,  luemoglobin. 

Fifth.   In  some  cases  pigmentation  of  the  skin. 

Sixth.  Enlarged  liver  with  ascites,  sometimes  icterus. 

According  to  Ranti,  the  cause  of  the  condition  is  the  production  of 
some  toxin  by  the  enlarged  spleen.  The  toxic  substance,  whatever  it  is, 
in  its  passage  through  ihe  splenic  and  portal  veins  to  the  liver,  induccsan 
atheromatosis,  sometimes  even  with  calcareous  deposits.  The  anatomic 
change  in  the  spleen  consists  in  an  increase  in  size,  a  thickening  of  the 
capsule,  frequently  with  numerous  adhesions,  and  a  hyaline  degeneration 
with  marked  fibrosis  of  the  Malpighian  follicles.  In  the  walls  of  the 
venous  sinuses  are  peculiar  large  cells  with  large  nuclei  often  multiple. 
Etiologically,  little  is  known  of  the  disease,  though  malaria  is  the  com- 
monest precursor.  In  some  cases,  there  seems  to  be  a  family  tendency  to 
the  disease.    The  prognosis  is  unfavourable. 

Climcal  Picture.- As  .seen  by  ourselves,  the  clinical  picture  is  as 
follows:  A  man  in  the  middle  period  of  life,  aniemic.  but  not  cxlremcly 
so,  except  in  very  late  cases,  comes  to  hospital  complaining  of  great  ascites. 
As  a  rule,  he  shows  otherwise  very  little  signs  of  disease:  there  is  little  or  no 
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wasting,  the  ajipetitc  is  good,  and  the  general  functions  of  the  body  show 
little  or  no  disturbance.  On  tapping,  or  before  if  the  ascites  is  not  extreme, 
a  well-marked  though  not,  as  a  rule,  a  very  great  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
is  e\ident,  and  the  liver  can  usually  be  felt  about  ihrec  fingers' breadth 
below  the  costal  margin.  Occasionally  the  abdomen  shows  considerable 
enlargement  of  ihe  superficinl  veins.  .After  paracentesis  the  tluid  is 
rapidly  secreted  again,  and  frequent  tappings  become  the  rule.  (See 
Fig,  121.)  The  disease  is  a  chronic  one  and  the  patient  leaves  the  hospital 
in  a  few  months  little  if  any  belter  ;  though  in  a  very  few  cases  after  a  few 
tappings  Ihc  fluid  ceases  to  reaccumulatc,. 

It  must  be  noted  that  our  cases  have  shown  very  little  tendency  to 
attacks  of  ha^matemesis. 

Treatment.— Treatment  is  handicapi>ed  by  our  lack  of  knowledge 
of  (he  disiasc.  Were  it  certain  that  the  toxin  originated  in  the  spleen,  the 
only  logical  method  of  treatment  would  be  splenectumy,  except  in  very  late 
cases,  and  it  would  seem  that  in  a  few  cases  this  treatment  has  been  carried 
out  with  marked  improvement.  It  is  not,  however,  certain  what  the 
toxin  is  and  where  it  is  jjroduced.  Still,  as  we  have  adopted  the  splenic 
theory  as  a  working  hypothesis,  wc  feel  that  this  operation  should  be  given 
a  good  trial,  and  we  propose  to  do  so  ourselves  as  opportunity  ofTers.  The 
serious  tlifbrully  in  operation  is  the  presence  of  extensive  and  very  vascu- 
lar adhesions  to  the  diaphragm  which  greatly  increase  the  danger  of 
surgical  measures.  We  have  tried  the  operation  of  omentopexy  in  some 
of  these  cases  with  a  limited  success.  If  operative  treatment  be  refused, 
we  can  only  perform  paracentesis  as  required,  and  it  is  well  to  try  the 
effect  of  increasing  doses  of  arsenic,  which  is  stated  to  act  sometimes 
with  good  effect. 

.\  disease  similar  to  this,  if  not  actually  the  same,  has  been  noted  by 
obser\-ers  in  Eg>'pt.  See  "Egyptian  Cirrhosis  of  Liver  and  Spleen." 
Third  Report  Wellcome  Research  Laboratories,  p.  104. — J.  L.  M, 


Venomous  Snakes,  etc.,  of  China. 

An  excellent  paper  by  Kreyenberg  in  Thi  Far  East  (1906)  gives  the 
following  list  of  venomous  snakes.  The  commonest  is  the  brown  adder. 
Ancistrodon  blomkofjii,  found  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiukiang 
and  Nanking.  It  is  probably  not  found  north  of  the  Yangtze;  certainly 
there  arc  no  other  venomous  snakes  found  north  of  the  river.  Far  less 
common  is  the  crested  adder,  Andstrodon  acutus,  found  in  the  Kiangsi 
Mountains,  also  near  Ichang,  and  in  Fukien.  The  Chinese  call  it  the 
cock's  comb  snake.  The  hooded  cobra,  Naja  tripudians,  is  not  uncom- 
mon about  Kiukiang;  all  are  of  the  fasciata  variety.     It  is  found  among 
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high,  wooded  hills.  In  ihe  Chusan  Archipelago  is  another  variety  of  this 
family,  •!/>utiilrix.  The  rock  adder,  BuHgarus  fdtitliiius.  var.,  muUicineius, 
is  also  common  in  the  mountains  south  of  ihe  Yangise.  The  yellow  Bun- 
gams  fasciatus  is  found  only  in  the  south,  particularly  about  Canton. 
Other  southern  serpents,  though  rarely  found  as  far  north  as  the  Yangtse, 
are  Caihphis  macHehndi,  and  iMchesis  ^rammeus,  the  former  found  in 
Kiangsi  anil  in  Fukien,  the  latlur  in  Hongkong,  where  it  is  called  Ihe 
"  green  bamboo  i.iper."  It  is  a  climber;  and  it  is  known  also  in  Nlngpo. 
A  certain  few  venomous  sea-snakes  are  met  with  on  the  south  coast  of 
China,  northward  of  the  Straits  of  Formosa.  The  author  states,  however, 
that  the  sca-scrpcnts  noted  in  the  mouth  of  the  Yangtse  and  near  Ningpo, 
and  also  in  the  sea  around  the  Chusan  Islands,  arc  entirely  harmless,  as 
are  also  the  huge  snakes  which  live  in  the  Whangpoo  and  visit  the 
gardens  in  Shanghai. 

It  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  that  South  China  is  fairly  well 
supplied  with  venomous  serpents,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  little  fear 
of  them  among  the  natives  and,  so  far  as  we  hear,  no  record  of  any 
fatality  among  the  numerous  yearly  foreign  visitors  to  the  Ruling  Moun- 
tains, which  are  supposed  to  be  the  home  of  several  of  the  worst  of  these 
poisonous  reptiles.  Occasionally  treatment  for  snakebite  is  sought  in 
the  hospitals,  and  one  or  two  interesting  cases  of  extensive  tendonous 
and  cicatricial  contraction  following  snakebite  have  been  reported.  It 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  go  into  the  question  of  specific  treatment. 

Kinnear.  of  Koochow,  has  reported  a  couple  of  interesting  cases  of 
snakebite  of  the  hand,  the  extremely  bad  results  of  which  seem  to  have 
been  more  largely  owing  to  the  secondary  causes  of  Chinese  treatment  than 
to  the  primary  of  snake  poisoHj  and  under  the  heading  of  "Iron  Wire 
Snakes"  he  writes*  as  follows: 

"I  am  curious  10  know  what  experience  oiher  workers  in  China  have  had  with 
what  our  Foochow  people  caJl  the  'iron  wire  snake.'  A  year  ago  there  came  to  our 
clinic  a  hoy  of  nineteen,  who  rcfwrted  that  when  he  was  eight  years  old  he  was  playing 
oui  of  dnors,  probably  wparing  no  clothing,  when  one  of  (hese  liulc  snakes  wrapped 
Itself  around  his  penis  at  about  the  middle.  Il  was  impossible  to  get  it  off  for  some 
hours  and  the  resulliiig  ulceration  had  left  a  deep  sulcus  of  cicatricial  tissue  entirely 
surrounding  ihe  organ  and  interrupting  the  urethra.  The  urethra  wa.<i  of  full  calibre 
on  bulh  »ic]es  of  the  tislula.  lie  came  to  us  because  he  was  about  to  marry  and  wished 
ihe  imperfection  removed,  but  left  again  before  anything  was  done  for  him. 

".My  students  fully  credited  the  story  of  the  snake  and  told  me  that  ihey  wime- 
tiracs  fasten  themselves  uiK>n  lUe  fingers  of  men  working  in  the  gardens,  strangulating 
ihem  until  ihcy  slough  off,  that  they  have  also  been  known  to  strangulate  the  tails  of 
■cattle  in  the  same  way.  The  popular  belief  .'(eem.s  to  he  thai  it  is  almost  impossible 
■|0  remove  them  when  once  wrap|K:d  around  u  part.  The  snake  is  about  6  inches  long, 
shaped  much  like  a  comnrton  earthworm,  has  about  the  same  diameter^  a  trifle  smaller 

■  China  Mfdktti  Journnt.,  XV,  3^3. 
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|ierhap6,  and  ilnrker  in  colour.  Have  seeD  a  specimen,  but  have  not  done  any  experi- 
menting frith  my  own  5ngers  for  the  sake  of  science.  Am  wifling  to  gain  a  knowledge 
'if  the  subject  at  second  hand  if  anyoiii;  is  ready  lo  im[)art  it." 

The  (Uctor  makes  it  dear  that  he  docs  not  vouch  for  more  than  the 
hcari^ay  of  these  farls,  but  there  must  be  some  foundation  for  the  belief. 

Scorpions. — .\  large  part  of  China  is  pretty  well  infested  with 
scorpions,  thovi^h.  so  far  as  we  know,  they  are  never  found  in  or  about 
Shanghai  or  Ninppo.  Probaljly  the  provinces  of  Kiangsii  and  Chekiang 
are  free.  The  north  is  especially  noted  for  them.  They  arc  extremely 
poisonous,  though  not  perhaps  so  fatally  so  as  the  Indian  varieties.  The 
following  method  of  treatment  is  given  by  S.  Arlcnd  in  The  Antiseptic 
(June,  1909); 


Fio,  139. — Scorpions.     {By  Jefferys.) 


"It  is  uiiual  to  find  a  patient  resorting  to  the  }ios)jital  for  treatment  for  scorpion 
sling,  having  been  treated  domestically  with  some  kind  of  p.astc,  unction,  etc.,  applied 
over  the  part  stung,  which  requires  primarily  to  be  thoroughly  wa-shcd  and  cleaned. 
The  part  should,  therefore,  be  gently  washed  with  lukc-  warm  water.  K  fine  needle  is 
selected  and  sterilised,  and  with  it  multiple  fine  punctures  arc  made  on  the  part  stung, 
(which  can  lie  easilv  made  out  both  hy  tlie  informaiion  a.i  lo  ihc  .spot  fumishrd  by  the 
patient,  and  in  ihe  ca.so  of  children  and  other  patients  in  stale  of  great  mental  con- 
fuaion  and  agony  hy  the  part  being  found  swollen  and  dutted  with  niinuit*  jmints  of 
|)rrTipiration),  until  a  few  dropsof  blood  or  bloodyserum  could  be  squeezed  out  and  the 
finely  powdered  pota-iaium  permanganate  is  vigorously  rubbed  down  into  the  punc- 
tured parts.  Al  times  a  few  drops  of  clean  water  let  over  ihe  salt  white  being  rubbed 
will  ensure  ready  absorption  and  the  relief  afforded  is  remarkably  rapid,  much  lo  the 
joy  of  the  suffering  paiienl.  Care  should  be  taken  to  sec  that  the  salt  is  fresh  and 
that  it  is  absorl>cd.  The  virus  wnlained  in  the  venom  of  scorpion  sling  is  believed  to 
he  formic  acid." 
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Centipedes. — There  is  an  exceedingly  poisonous  variety  of  centipede 
found  throughout  China  in  great  numbers.  It  measures  frome  one  to  six 
or  eight  inches  or  more  in  length,  has  a  black  segmented  body  with  yellow 
legs,  a  pair  to  each  segment,  and  a  yellowish-red  head  with  powerful 
mandible  pincers.  It  is  usually  found  under  old  buildings  or  wherever 
a  large  stone  or  log  of  wood  has  been  lying  for  some  time,  though  it  does 
not  hesitate  to  make  its  appearance  about  the  house  from  time  to  time. 
The  bite  is  extremely  painful  and  in  children  occasionally  fatal.  As 
in  the  case  of  scorpions,  it  is  the  children  usually  whose  curiosity 
prompts  them  to  meddle  with  the  dangerous  thing. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
THE  UNDIFFERENTIATED  FEVERS  OF  CHINA. 


In  ihu  furjncr  chapters  we  have  been  dealing  with  diseases  having 
detlnite  clinical  entities,  and  though  many  dilTicult  questions  have  arisen 
as  to  the  nature  of  their  pathology,  as  far  as  the  diseases  themselves 
have  gone,  we  have  been  treading  on  firm  ground.  In  this  chapter  we 
can  but  attempt  to  step  lightly  on  the  uncertain  morass  of  vague  descrip- 
tion, impossible  terminology,  and  fanciful  palhologj'.  Were  it  other- 
wise the  heading  of  the  chapter  would  need  lo  be  altered. 

One  point  we  unhesitatingly  affirm,  there  are  fevers,  probably  not  a 
few,  that  belong  to  neither  the  ordinarily  described  eruptive  fevers,  nor 
to  the  malarial  trio.  In  some  the  *'  fever"  is  but  an  incidental  expression 
of  grave  \isccral  lesions,  in  others  it  constitutes  one  of  the  main  s>'m])loms. 
It  is  especially  with  this  latter  class  that  we  have  to  treat.  Three  main 
difficulties  meet  us  in  every  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  the  un- 
differentiated fevers. 

I.  The  adoption  of  a  Thine^  oame  Tor  a  febrile  disease  without 
proper  invesligauon,  thai  such  a  disease  really  exists  as  a  separate  entity. 

3.  The  use,  or  rather  a)>use,  of  nomenclature  in  connection  with 
these  diseases. 

3.  The  ubiquity  of  malaria. 

The  first  point  may  be  very  well  illustrated  by  reference  to  a  disease 
known  as  "Han  Ping"  or  "Spring  Fever,"  a  complaint  prevalent  at 
times  in  parts  of  West  China. 

Wolfendale,  of  Chung-king,  after  mentioning  that  in  the  spring  of 
1901  Chung-king  was  visited  by  a  widesjiread  fever  (epidemic)  which 
was  very  fatal  in  the  homes  of  the  Chinese,  and  was  called  by  them 
"Han  Ping"  or*' Spring  Fever,"  proceeds  lo  explode  the  disease  by  giving 
details  of  five  cases  admitted  to  his  hospital.  The  first  proved  to  be 
typhus,  the  second  and  third  to  be  epidemic  inBuenza,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  to  be  typical  cases  of  malaria.  We  believe  that  not  a  few  of  the 
so-called  fevers  of  China  would  disappear  from  literature  if  thus  faith- 
fully dealt  with. 

The  second  difficulty,  that  of  nomenclature,  has  caused  endless 
confusion.  There  are  names  such  as  typho  malaria  which  being  fine 
sounding  have  caught  on  well,  despite  the  fact  that  no  such  disease  has 
ever  been  known  lo  exist.     Typhoid  complicated  by  malaria  isyrommon; 
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malaria  with  a  typhoid-like  It'jnpcrature  chart  is  occasionally  jntl,  but 
the  tvfihciid  rL-mains  typhoid  and  the  malaria  remains  jnalaria  despite 
the  com[iIicalions  or  apparent  similarity.  Further,  there  are  names 
which  only  imply  the  absence  of  snmc  other  disease,  such  as  non-malarial 
remittent  fever,  surely  the  most  remarkable  terrninology  ever  adopted  for 
anything  at  all.  As  a  still  further  ditTjculty  we  have  the  names  of  titles, 
ports,  etc.,  added  to  ihc  fever,  thus  1-chang  fever,  Chefoo  fever.  Tamsui 
fever,  West  River  fever,  and  so  on  till  one  could  suppose  that  no  city  of 
importance  in  China  considered  itself  respectable  without  a  fever  of  its 
own. 

Thirdly,  and  the  greatest  dithculty  of  alt  in  classification,  is  the 
ubiquity  of  malaria,  in  South  China  at  least  complicating  every  other 
possible  condition.  It  is  far  too  frequently  forgotten  that  the  discovery 
of  malarial  parasites  in  the  blood  <loes  not  prove  the  case  to  be  one  solely 
of  malaria,  or  the  failure  to  find  para.sites  after  a  hurried  examination  of 
the  blood  prove  that  the  case  is  not  malaria  and  that  alone. 

Tn  an  elaborate  paper  in  the  China  Medical  Journal.  Von  Tunzel- 
mann  atlemptcd  to  pri»ve  that  the  so-called  non-malarial  remittent  fever 
of  Chefoo  was  due  to  a  special  hsmatnzoon  described  and  pictured  in  his 
article,  yhc  proof  was  to  our  minds  far  from  satisfactory,  and  his  theory 
has  failed  to  find  much  support.  We  must  confess  at  once  that  we  know 
nothing  whatever  of  the  parasilolog)'  of  the  fevers  under  discussion,  but 
that  does  not  for  a  moment  detract  from  the  strong  probability  of  some 
of  them  at  least  being  clinical  entities. 

We  shall  mention  first  one  or  two  that  appear  to  us  to  be  fairly  well 
proved,  and  then  di-scuss  the  diagnosis  of  a  few  of  the  more  uncertain 
types. 

Glandular  Fever.— An  epidemic  of  this  disease  in  Swatow  was 
described  Ijy  Cousland  of  Shanghai  in  the  China  Medical  Journal.  We 
give  in  the  following  lines  his  account  of  the  disease  as  it  appeared  in 
that  journal: 

"Id  the  spring  of  t^ot,  two  days  after  arriving  at  Swaiovr  from  Shanghai,  a  girl 
aged  five  dcvcluficd  symptums  of  fever,  and  next  day  ihcrc  was  a  swelling  on  the 
left  side  of  the  neck  and  face  suggesting  mumjjs,  but  on  palpation  found  lo  be  caused 
by  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  [M>sterior  lo  and  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  On 
the  third  day  of  the  attack,  the  tcmi«;ralurc  was  lower,  and  in  a  day  or  two  more  ihe 
paltent  was  convalescent,  but  for  the  enlargement  of  the  glands  which  persisted  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  In  Oaober  of  the  same  year  the  dtseaiu^  prevailed  extensively  among 
the  Chinese  cliildren  of  tlie  region,  and  althougli  suiierfitially  resembling  tniinips. 
the  people  were  not  deceived,  and  the  invariable  remedy  for  that  in»ublc — indigo 
plaster— was  not  applied.  The  few  foreign  children  at  my  station,  though  not  known 
to  come  in  contact  with  any  Chinese  cliildren  or  infected  cases,  were  attacked. 

All  the  cases  seen  presented  the  same  features:  malaise  and  fever,  followed  dosely 
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by  some  pain  in  the  neck.  The  temperature  rose  to  loi',  ios%  or  103*"  with  the 
usual  febrile  symptoms.  Next  day  or  later  the  lymph  nodes  under  the  left  siemo- 
niastnid  muscle  were  manifrj»tly  enlarged  and  tender  an<l  continued  to  swell,  presenting 
at  the  anterior  Ixirdrr  of  [he  miisHe.  There  was  also  some  swelling  of  the  subcu- 
taneous tissues  over  the  afTertcd  nudes  and  extending  on  to  the  check.  The  skin  was 
not  red'dened  and  the  throat  symptoms  were  slight.  With  the  swelling  of  the  nodes 
the  temperature  attained  its  maximuro  and  then  fell,  leaving  the  child  in  a  flcbilitaied 
condition  with  what  looked  like  chrttnic  enlargtmcnt  of  one  or  more  of  the  lower  nodes 
of  (he  superior  cervical  set.    This  enlargemL-nt  gradually  passed  away. 

In  all  cases  coming  under  my  observation  the  only  nodes  affected  were  on  the  left 
side  of  the  neck;  the  bilateral  condiiion  and  the  involvement  of  the  i>os[eriar  cervical, 
axillary,  or  inguinal  ones  was  not  noticed. 

The  appearance  and  the  infectious  character  of  the  disease  suggested  mumps 
and  pcstis  minor,  but  ihe  difTcrenlial  diagno.<tLs  was  easy  in  the  6rst  case.  Plague  had 
prevailed  thai  summer,  but  the  imjjartial  way  the  glandular  fever  included  alt  places  in 
its  sweep  was  very  differcnl  from  the  erratic  manner  plague  picks  out  some  place  and 
leaves  others  untouched,  lis  apparently  direct  infectiousness,  and  its  attacking 
foreigner  and  native  alike,  and  showing  nu  dependence  on  unhygienic  surmundings 
or  the  presence  of  rats,  suffices  to  distinguish  it  from  bubonic  plague,  although  the 
first  cases  of  an  epidemic,  or  sporadic  cases,  might  very  well  create  cotisicmation. 
This  is  the  only  epidemic  of  this  disease  I  have  seen  in  twenty  years*  medical  work  in 
that  region,  and  1  am  nut  aware  of  having  seen  any  s[x>radic  cases  among  the  Chinese. 
Of  dengue  also  I  have  {jasscd  through  but  one  epidemic,  but  sporadic  cases  have  oc- 
curred in  o[hcr  years. 

The  girl  first  mentioned  was  included  in  the  victims  of  the  above  ejiidcmic  and 
bad  a  subsequent,  her  third, attack  twtj  years  afterward, almost  immediately  on  landing 
in  the  United  Stales  of  America.     It  was  also  diagnoswl  there  as  glandular  fever. 

I'o  till  out  a  little  further  the  account  of  this  epidemic,  1  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  some  cases  of  Dr  Henry  La>-ng,  late  port  medical  officer  at  Swatow.  In  three 
foreign  children  under  his  care  two  had  ihe  left  side  only  affected,  while  the  third  had 
ini*olvemcnt  of  the  nwlcs  on  ihc  right  side  suhstquenl  to  those  on  [he  left;  the  fever 
rising  again  as  the  fresh  nodes  were  inflamed  and  lasting  ten  da)-*,  in.sieail  of  three  or 
four  as  in  the  unilateral  cases.  He  also  recortis  the  occurrence  of  suppuration  in  a 
swollen  node  in  tlie  case  of  a  debilitated  Chinese  child." 

The  same  disease  has  been  reported  again  and  again  from  different 
parts  of  China.' 

A  Seven-day  Fever  Characterised  by  Toxemic  Jaundice.— 
We  think  il  well  for  the  present  to  abtitain  from  atiL-rapling  the  more 
exact  designation  of  this  disease  until  further  examination  has  been  made. 
.Several  epidemics  of  febrile  jaundice  have  been  reported  from  China,  all 
»f  them  wc  believe  from  North  China.  The  most  detailed  account  is 
that  given  by  Balme  of  Tai-yucn-fu  in  the  China  Medical  Journal. 
His  description  we  quote  as  follows: 

"So  far  as  could  be  judged  from  the  few  cases  in  which  we  ourselves  saw  the  fever 
spread,  the  incubation  period  seemed  to  be  from  seven  to  fourteen  dft)*s;  the  onset  of 
the  disease  licing  an  acute  one,  characterised  by  high  fever  and  severe  headache,  often 
associated  with  muscular  pains  in  th*:  back  and  legs.     Jaundice  up[)earcd  on  the  third 

*  See  Chapter  X.  Mumps,  etc. 
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to  the  sixth  day,  but  was  usually  preceded  by  a  marked  injection  of  the  conjunctival 
vcMcIs  which  proved  a  must  valuable  diagnostic  six".  The  liver  was  invariaWy  tender, 
(hough  not  as  a  rutc  enlarged,  whilst  the  spleen  was  commonly  increasied  in  size. 
Some  of  the  patients  had  a  slight  tough  which,  however,  soon  passed  off.  No  gastro- 
intestinal symptoms  were  present,  the  patients  all  being  constipated,  whilst  the  tongue 
remained  uniformly  moist,  though  somewhat  coated.  No  albuminuria  was  found  in 
the  few  caM:s  (hat  wc  tested.  In  two  cases  in  wbicli  an  examination  of  the  urine  wa.s 
made  for  the  presence  of  leucine  and  tyrosine,  the  result  was  negative  in  one,  whilst 
in  the  other  the  crystals  were  not  suflitiently  definite  to  be  diagnosed  vrith  certainly. 
No  blood  rhanges  were  found  in  the  patients  examined. 

But  by  far  the  most  prominent,  and  im[xjrtant  symptom  in  each  case  was  toxaemia 
evidenced  not  only  by  the  soft  "toxic"  pulse  and  general  disability,  but  also  by  the 
profound  cITcct  which  it  showed  in  some  instances  on  the  ner\'ous  system.  T*his 
produced  serious  and  even  fatal  cerebral  symptoms  in  some  patients,  the  extreme 
headache  going  on  to  signs  of  acute  meningitis,  succeeded  in  turn  by  coma,  Chcynt- 
Stokes  breathing,  and  death.  Even  in  those  cases  which  recovered,  convalescence 
was  protracted  by  an  amount  of  debility  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  actual 
attack  or  the  severity  of  the  initial  symptoms,  and  apparently  only  tti  Ik'  accounted  for 
by  the  intensity  of  the  toxa:mia. 

Another  %'erj'  definite  characteristic  of  this  epidemic  was  ihe  crisis  which  occurred 
with  almost  unfailing  regularity  abf>ui  the  seventh  day.  In  some  cases  it  was  delayed 
until  the  eighth;  in  others,  of  a  somewhat  milder  nature,  it  took  place  on  the  sixth, 
or  even  as  early  as  the  fifth,  but  in  every  case  it  was  present,  the  temperature  dnipping 
rapidly  lo  subnormal  on  the  one  hand,  in  such  cases  as  recovered  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  symptoms  becoming  more  and  more  acute  and  the  disease  terminating  in  death. 
No  sccondarj'  fever  occurred  in  \he  few  cases  we  had  an  op|)ortunity  of  watching." 


Balmt:  hims^t^lf  evidently  inclines  to  associate  this  disease  with  ihf 
name  of  Weil.  In  the  ali.sence  nf  so  cardinal  a  syjnptom  as  that  of  ne|)h- 
rilis  we  doubt,  ourselves,  Ihe  correctness  of  his  position. 

Urticarial  Fever.— Lambert,  of  Kiukiang.  describes  in  "  The  Trans 
actions  of  the  Society  ofTropica)  Medicine,"  April,  iqio,  a  disease  to  which 
he  gives  this  name  and  which  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  Yang-tsc 
valley.     It  appears  to  us  thai  Lambert  makes  good  his  claim  for  regarding 
this  as  a  clinical  entity. 

The  causal  agent  appears  to  him  to  be  encountered  while  wading 
bare-legged  in  paddy  fields  or  bathing  in  shallow  ponds.  Incubation 
period  to  to  14  days.  Disease  commences  as  an  urticarial  eruption 
with  large  wheals  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  eruptive  spots  remain 
'*out"  for  an  hour  or  two,  continuing  lo  spread.  As  they  disappear  the 
central  part  first  resumes  the  normal  skin  appearance.  The  eruption 
may  continue  to  appear  and  fade  away,  and  re-appcar  for  a  week  or 
more. 

The  lemperalure  is  normal  or  but  slightly  raised  in  the  mornings. 
It  commences  to  rise  about  noon  and  reaches  its  height  which  is  seldom 
above  102°  F.  about  six  in  the  evening,  from  thence  gradually  falling  to 
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normal,  its  decrudescence  being  accompanied  usually  with  sweating, 
The  presence  or  absence  of  the  rash  has  no  effect  upon  the  temperature, 
which  may  continue  for  days  after  all  signs  of  the  former  have  disappeared. 
Pulse  is  comparatively  slow.  The  rash  is  not  confined  to  the  skin,  but 
spreads  to  the  buccal,  respirator)-,  and  intestinal  mucosa,  causing,  as  the 
position  may  be,  temporary  swelling  and  blockage  of  the  nasal  passages, 
cough  with  fugitive  patches  of  dullness  in  the  lungs,  and  sickness  or  diar- 
rhcea.     Very  marked  eosinophilia  is  present. 

Drugs  probably  useless. 

To  the  three  diseases  given  above  we  add  with  some  doubts  a  fourth 
described  by  Manson  in  the  following  lines  as: 

Double  Continued  Fever. — In  South  China  I  encountered,  both  in  Amoy  lod 
in  Hoiigkung,  a  pe-culiar  lyjte  of  fever,  apparently  of  little  gravity  as  affecting  life,  but 
Buflirifnily  Hwtrejwing  while  il  lasted.  Thorpe  has  rt'cently  recorded  a  case  occurring 
in  Weihaiwei.  The  <li5casc  Is  characterised  by  an  initial  jjyrexial  stage  of  from  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight's  duration,  followed  by  a  stage  of  from  three  to  seven  days'  relative 
or  absolute  apyrexia,  vrhich,  in  its  turn,  is  succeeded  by  another  spell  of  about  ten 
days'  duration  of  smart  fever,  and  then  by  convalescence.  Both  in  the  primary  and 
in  the  terminal  fever  the  evening  temperature  mjiy  rise  to  104°  or  104.5**.  ^t  might 
be  said  that  such  causes  are  rclap<ic!>  uf  simple  continued  fever;  but,  as  I  have  seen  on  at 
least  two  occasions  the  same  stiLcession  of  events  occurring  almost  simultaneously 
in  two  patients  living  in  the  same  house,  once  in  husband  and  wife,  once  in  brother  and 
sister,  it  seems  probable  that  tbU  is  a  siwcial  form  of  disease  and  that  the  double  fe**cr 
is  a  conslanl  and  characteristic  feature.  In  the  case  of  the  brother  and  sister  the  march 
of  their  fevers  was  strictly  simultaneous,  the  primary  fever,  the  ap)Tedc  interval,  and 
the  terminal  fever  occurring  in  both  patients  on  the  same  days.  Be^'ood  a  certain 
amount  of  headache  and  febrile  distress  there  are  no  special  symptums  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  observe,  nor  any  special  complications. 

The  disease  seems  to  us  to  mtrit  description  as  a  separate  entity,  the 
main  doubt  about  il  being  the  fewness  tif  the  cases  recorded. 

We  must  now  consider  the  fevers  attached  to  which  arc  the  names  of 
various  ports,  cities,  and  rivers  too  many  to  be  enumerated.  Il  is  doubt- 
ful if  a  single  one  of  the.se  will  really  stand  close  investigation.  Some 
cases  are  undoubtedly  severe  attacks  of  subtcrtian  malaria.  These  arc 
short  attacks  of  a  malignant  form  of  fever.  There  are,  however,  some 
long  continued  fevers  included  in  these  "place'^  fevers  in  which  careful 
examination  has  excluded  the  presence  of  malarial  parasites.  These 
cases  may  probably  be  di\'ided  between  true  attacks  of  tj'phoid  fever  and 
true  attacks  of  malta  fever.  The  latter  disease  has  not  received  the  at- 
tention it  deserves  in  China;  we  believe  that  it  is  much  more  common  than 
is  generally  recognized. 

Lastly,  under  these  "place"  fevers  are  included  a  group  where  the 
fever  is  not  severe,  lasts  as  a  rule  seven  days  or  less,  and  which  is  ac- 
companied as  prominent  symptoms  by  bone  pains,  joint  pains,  and  back 
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pains.  The  prognosis  of  this  form  of  fever  is  excellent.  These  prob- 
ably correspond  with  the  three-day  and  seven-day  fevers  met  with  in  India, 
and  our  own  opinion  is  that  they  are  probably  all  of  them  atypical  attacks 
of  dengue. 

Lastly  there  is  a  group  of  cases  in  which  irregular  fever  forms  an 
important  symptom.  Doubtless  from  this  group  will  emerge  one  or 
two  definite  diseases.  We  actually  have  in  the  process  of  evolution  a 
disease  characterised  by  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  enlargement  of  the  spleen, 
and  fever  (see  Chapter  XII) .  We  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  this  will  prove 
to  be  a  true  disease  sut  generis.  But  owing  to  our  lack  of  exact  knowl- 
edge the  differential  diagnosis  of  this  group  is  still  very  difficult.  Inti- 
mately associated  with  it  are  the  irregular  fevers  of  kala-azar,  abdominal 
sarcoma,  and  probably  certain  palludial  affections  which  have  not  yet 
been  clearly  distinguished  from  malarial  fever. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
ASEPSIS  AND  ANTISEPSIS  AND  HOSPITAL  HYGIEHE. 

What  to  Aim  for  and  How  to  do  It. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  has  been  admirably  covered  by  Hart, 
of  Wuhu,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  China  Medical  Journal  for 
November,  1907.     He  sums  up  the  difficulties  as  follows: 

1 .  The  lack  of  cleanly  habits  among  our  attendants. 

2.  Mode  of  dress  used  by  the  Chinese. 

3.  The  undeveloped  technical  conscience,  as  evidenced  by  such  familiar  expres- 
sions as  "just  about,"  "as  you  please,"  "nevermind,"  and  so  forth. 

4.  The  necessity  of  economy  in  supplies. 

5.  The  short  time  we  have  our  cases  in  hand  for  preparation. 

The  first  point  calls  for  the  long  and  the  faithful  training  of 
assistants — constant  and  faithful  observation  of  their  methods  and,  we 
would  add,  as  a  very  important  factor,  such  hospital  management  as  will 
enable  them  to  specialise  in  their  work:  for  example,  a  resident  for  clean 
and  one  for  dirty  cases;  a  special  nurse  for  the  operating-room;  the 
provision  of  ample  facilities  for  personal  and  room  hygiene,  including 
bathing,  care  of  the  nails  and  hairj  and  so  forth,  mops,  cloths,  and  scrub- 
bing brushes.  The  costume  of  the  Chinese  assistant  is  particularly  well 
adapted  to  all  grades  of  hospital  work  and  suits  the  wearer  as  the  toga 
suited  the  Roman  of  old.  The  costume  of  the  average  coolie  is  practically 
a  pair  of  pajamas,  equally  suitable  for  patients  confined  to  bed  as  for  those 
able  to  be  up.  If  one  wishes  to  institute  a  nurses'  uniform,  nothing 
could  be  happier  than  a  good  (juality  of  Chinese  blue  cotton  with  a 
Red  Cross  sewn  on  the  arm  or  chest,  and  the  initials  of  the  hospital  below 
it ;  and  for  the  operating-room,  the  same  in  white.  They  arc  easily  washed, 
folded  and  sterilized,  and  changed  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  write  it 
down. 

Second. — The  supply  of  washable  underwear  by  the  hospital  and 
the  frequent  changing  of  the  same,  with  special  provision  for  the  clean- 
liness and  disinfection  of  operating-room  clothing,  linen,  blankets,  and 
so  on. 

Third. — With  regard  to  the  third  point,  technical  conscience: 
the  Chinese  are  good  imitators.  If  the  surgeon  has  a  good  conscience  it 
will  do  pretty  fairly  for  the  staff  also. 
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Fourth.  With  regard  to  the  necessity  for  economy,  Hart  gives 
some  excellent  suggestions,  to  which  we  would  add,  Do  not  do  more 
work  than  you  can  do  well,  and  the  question  of  economy  will  nut 
loom  very  large,  h  is  all  well  enough  to  talk  of  the  wonders  that  can  be 
done  in  surgery  with  a  penknife,  an  old  toothbrush,  and  a  slop-pail,  but 
personally  we  feel  (hat  these  useful  articles  can  do  better  service  in  other 
fields  and  belong,  with  the  six-months' -completc-course-in-medicine 
missionary,  beyond  the  sphere  of  serious-minded  physicians  in  China.  It 
is  useless  lo  say  that  the  quality  of  a  man's  work  must  depend  on  his 


Fm.    MO.— Male  nurws,  St.  lake's  HuspilitI,  Sh.-i.ngtiai . 

distance  from  the  coast.  Some  of  the  best  work  in  China  is  done  far  in 
the  interior.  The  Chinese  who  make  our  assistants  arc  much  the  same 
all  over  China,  and  they  are  whate^er  we  make  them,  and  they  know  and 
do  whatever  we  leach  them.  .And  the  pressure  of  work  near  the  coast  is 
probably  <|uile  as  great  as  it  is  in  the  interior,  perhaps  greater,  and  none 
of  us  have  any  right  to  do  anything  but  refuse  work  over  and  above 
what  we  can  do  thoroughly  well.  It  is  always  open  lo  us  to  select  the 
work  we  can  do  best.  We  constantly  read  reports  of  those  of  us  who  do 
not  hesitate  to  rrfiise  to  do  certain  operations  because  "  it  is  inexpedient " 
to  run  the  risk  of  failure.  How  much  more  right  Is  it  to  refuse  the  same 
because  we  cannot  do  them  thoroughly  well  and  with  due  justice  to  work 
already  in  hand. 
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,Tbe  fifth  point  appears  to  us  of  special  importance.  It  is  true  that 
we  have  a  short  lime  in  which  to  prepare  our  cases,  but  when  we  realise 
that  a  case  well  prepared  may  get  well  in  a  week,  whereas  a  case  in- 
sutBciently  prepared  may  lake  a  month  to  ^anulate,  we  can  well  dcvolc 
a  little  thought  and  ingenuity  to  arranging  the  matter.  Dirty  skin  should 
be  cleaned  before  it  is  cut,  rough  skin  should  be  smoothed,  vermin  and 
other  possible  sources  of  infection  should  be  eliminated.  This  takes  time 
and  trouble,  but  it  is  very  satisfactory  as  compared  with  buggy  hospitals 
and  infected  wounds. 
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Fig.   141. — Staff  of  the  "West  Gate"  Hospital.  Slianghai.     Tlie  Margaret  Utltiamwia  Hos- 
pital U  Che  mode)  Women's  Uoftj^tal  of  China. 

The  question  of  asepsis  and  antisepsis  in  China  is  but  an  exaggerated 
form  of  the  same  question  at  home.  Our  assistants  are  less  well  trained, 
our  tools  are  less  convenient,  our  patients  are  dirtier,  sources  of  infection 
are  greater.  But  we  have  the  auihoriiative  opinion  of  many  busy  sur- 
geons thai  asepsis  can  be  attained,  even  under  most  trying  and  unpromis- 
ing circumstances.  Let  us  keep  in  mind  also  that  many  an  infection 
takes  place  owing  to  the  method  of  operating  rather  than  to  ihe  lechnic 
of  preparation.  For  example,  a  wound  which  will  heal  promjjlly  if  the 
stitches  arc  placed  accurately  with  proper  tension  and  at  the  correct 
depth,  will  be  strangulated  and  give  extensive  facial  sloughing  if  the 
stitches  are  irregular,  too  tight,  twisted,  or  too  inclusive.  Again,  an  am- 
putation done  in  ten  minutes  will  prove  aseplicv  when  the  same  amputation 
stretched  over  an  hour  will  suppurate.  A  herniotomy  without  tearing 
and  mutilation  of  the  tissues  will  heal  promptly,  whereas  another  one 
with  rough  handling  will  completely  break  down. 
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Tf  wc  should  try  to  place  thf  matter  as  to  what  wc  should  aim  for 
in  the  shortc<;t  possible  form,  we  should  say:  Aim  for  simplicity,  and 
stick  to  it. 

The  simpler  our  methods,  the  better  they  will  be  understood,  the 
more  faithfully  and  willingly  carried  out,  the  more  easily  watched,  and  the 
less  chance  given  for  mistakes  or  ombsions.  Of  course,  what  is  simple  in 
a  large  hospital  is  elaborate  in  a  small  dispensary.  What  is  simple  in 
New  York  is  elaborate  in  Shanghai.  Let  the  whole  mechanism  and 
lechnic  of  our  surgery  be  gauged  by  our  ability  to  oversee  it,  and  that  of 
our  assistants  to  put  it  through.  An  autoclave  steriliser  is  a  simple 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  graduated  Chinese  physician,  but  a  hopeless 
and  unruly  thing  if  entrusted  to  a  coolie.  An  elaborate  glass  table  is 
adapted  tu  a  hospital  with  a  large  and  competent  nursing  staff,  but  in 
a  small  and  embryonic  institution  will  prove  far  less  aseptic  than 
Boone's  teakwood '  table.  Wc  should  make  it  the  rule  to  have  the  very 
nicest  things  that  wc  art*  competent  to  manage  and  control,  and  to  dis- 
card and  avoid  whatever  is  beyond  us.  Hours  and  days  may  be  wasted 
in  trying  to  run  an  X-ray  machine  without  any  adequate  return  in  ser- 
vice rendered. 

The  question  as  to  how  we  are  to  attain  simplicity  wc  would  answer 
somewhat  along  the  following  lines: 

I.  As  to  the  patient.  For  clean  cases,  a  routine  examination  of 
heart  and  urine;  the  hot  bath  and  thorough  scrub  the  night  before;  the 
dose  of  sails;  a  very  weak  bichloride  dressing  on  the  part.  In  the  morning, 
enema  thrc-c  hours  before  operation;  a  bowl  of  congee;  bath;  fresh  pajamas 
and  a  clean  bed.  At  the  time  of  operation,  a  thorough  scrub  with  liquid 
soap  and  hot  wsIlt,  five  minutes  by  the  clock;  turpentine,  one  minute; 
Harrington's  solution,  one  minute,  washed  olT  with  sterile  water,  with 
sterile  slit  sheet  or  sterile  towL-ls,  held  in  position  with  towel  forceps, 
limiting  the  space  exposed  to  the  smallest  possible. 

*'  In  a  verj-  interesting  article  by  Harrington  in  the  Annais  of  Surgery  for  Octobi-r, 
1904,  the  potassium  permanganate  and  oxalic  acid  method  of  band  disinfection  is 
condemned  as  incfficicni.  Harrinxlon,  after  a  thorough  baclcriolagita]  .siudy  of 
twenly-iwo  differenl  antiseptics,  found  thai  not  one  of  ihem  acled  under  two  minutes, 
and  most  of  them  only  after  five,  .\ftcr  further  Exjwriirenta  he  found  a  solution  which 
would  kill  carbuncle  pus  in  less  than  one  minute,  whereas  the  quickest  of  the  twenty- 
two  aniisepu'cit  previously  tested,  tnolc  four  minutes  to  accomplish  the  i^ame  result. 

"The  composition  of  this  mixture  is  as  follows: 

Commercial  alcohol   (94  per  cent.),  640      c.c. 

Hydrochloric  add,  60      cc. 

Waler,  300      cc. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  0.8  grm 

See  page  J  so. 
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"This  mixture  contains  60  per  cent,  absolute  alrohol,  6  i«r  cent,  commercial 

^strong)  hydrochloric  acid,  and  i/i3$o  corrosive  sublimate. 

"Bacieriolojipcal  experiments  on  tlic  hands  of  assistants  ibat  had  been  immersed 
in  this  fluid  gave  eminently  sat  is  factor)'  results.  The  sotuiion  is  known  as  'Harring- 
ton's solution,'  and  apparently  it  has  won  for  itself  some  rcpLtation,  as  I  see  that  an 
author  in  describing  a  visit  to  the  clinic  of  the  Mayo  brothers  at  Rochester,  Minnesota 
(New  Ytfrk-Philcdffphia  Mfdical  Journal,  July  33,  1905),  says;  *As  an  antiseptic, 
Harringtun's  solution  seems  to  Ik;  the  favourite,  and  is  used  both  on  the  hands  and  on 
the  field  of  operation." — Venabte,  Kashing,  in  the  Chinese  Afedical  Joumat. 

"Mayo  Brothers'  Method.— In  this  operating-room  the  chances  for  infection 
are  reduced  by  minimum  requirements  in  the  number  of  assistants  at  an  operation; 
in  the  handling  of  instruments  and  dressings,  in  the  amount  of  space  through  which 
instruments,  dressings,  basins,  etc.,  are  carried.  There  is  no  preparation  of  the  skin 
until  the  anxslhctic  is  started  on  the  o[H:raiing-iable,  with  the  exception  of  shaving, 
which  is  done  in  the  ward.  The  field  of  o|K:ralion  is  thoroughly  I'lcaned  with  soap  and 
sterile  water,  using  a  piece  of  sterile  gauze  rinsed  well  with  sterile  water,  after  which 
follows  a  light  sponging  with  Harrington's  solution.  Four  sterile  towels  are  then 
placed  in  position,  surrounding  llie  area  of  operation.  This  prcj^araliun  lakes  about 
ttvc  minutes,  ami  is  dnne  while  an<csl he.'^ia  is  progressing,  and  the  surgeon  chan^ng 
his  sleeves  and  f^cves.  The  dressing  covering  the  wound  in  abdominal  cases  consists 
of  a  strip  of  gauze,  a  square  of  absorbent  cotton,  and  one  of  common  cotton,  held  in 
place  with  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Over  this  is  adjusted  a  l>andage  made  of  gauze 
5  yards  long,  folded  lengthwise  of  the  gauze,  for  thicknesses.  This  is  put  on  as  a 
double  spica  of  the  groin  and  makes  a  most  effective  and  comfnrtable  bandage.  When 
removed  in  the  ward,  it  is  sent  to  the  laundry  and  returned  to  the  ward  for  further  use." 
— Hart,  Wutiii. 

In  case  of  emergencies,  when  the  whole  preparation  must  be  done 
at  once,  a  wound.  If  present,  should  be  covered  with  a  sterile  pad  and  the 
disinfecting  done  without  allowing  anything  to  flow  into  the  wound. 
We  usually  make  a  practice  of  painting  the  whole  surface  area  a  couple  of 
times  with  tincture  of  iodine,  which  has  very  positive  germicidal  powers 
and  penti rates  the  skin  lo  ;r  cnn^.lch-riilj!e  depth. 

Iodine  Method  of  Skin  Preparation.— Clarke's  Clinic.  Uni\*ersity 
of  Pennsylvania. 

Hath  the  night  before.  Shave,  being  careful  not  to  make  abrasions.  Dry  the 
skin  completely.  -Apjily  the  following  solution  (10  per  cent,  iodine  in  75  per  cent. 
alcohol)  by  brush  or,  far  belter,  by  an  atomiser  with  the  no.!zlc  jioinled  somewhat 
down.  Put  on  a  dry  sterile  dressing,  .^t  7  A.  M.,  iodincsoluiion;  9  a.  m.,  operation  and 
third  iodine  solution.     Close  inci.sion  and  streak  with  iodine  solution. 


The  advantages  arc  manifold.  It  has  great  penetration,  avoids 
scrubbing,  is  rapid,  and  is  especially  applicable  to  accidents  and  emer- 
gency work.    Camion:  The  parts  must  be  dry  before  application. 

The  results  arc  absolutely  satisfactory.     Occasionally  there  is  slight 
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blisbering,  which  is  of  little  imporlanct-.     It  is  efTicicnt  even  when  done  in 
emergencies  immediately  previous  to  anas thctisa lion. 

All  dfrty  cases  should,  when  possil>le,  br  held  <jvcr  for  operation  until 
such  lime  as  will  allow  for  ihi-  utmost  improvt-ment  possiI)lc  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  skin,  the  health  of  granulating  surfaces,  and  the  sterilisation 
of  discharges.     (Sec  Herniated  Testicle,  Chapter  XV.) 

We  cannot  emphasise  too  strongly  the  wisdom  of  the  careful  prepa- 
ration of  essentially  septic  operations,  as  well  as  those  which  may  be 
expected  to  prove  aseptic.  It  is  our  own  practice  to  avoid  the  use  of  all 
antiseptics  in  clean  wounds.  Freshly  sterilised  normal  salt  solution  is 
our  invariable  medium  for  washing  out  in  these  cases. 

As  a  prophylactic  measure  preventing  infection  of  compound  frac- 
tures and  wounds  to  joints  and  so  on,  Tucker,  of  Shanghai,  has  demon- 
strated the  immense  and  practical  value  of  Bier's  hypcrarmic  treatment 
of  the  part. 

For  dirty  sinuses,  pus  cavities,  tuberculo-scptic  spaces,  and  so  on. 
our  own  preference  is  for  ly!^c)l.  very  weak  and  very  hot,  or  isol,  on  the 
ground  that  they  arc  more  truly  cleansing  and  less  toxic  than  any  other 
disinfectants.  The  use  of  bichloride  of  mcrcun*  and  carbolic  acid  is  not 
leginmale  in  any  dilution  for  internal  application  to  absorptive  surfaces. 
Besides  destroying  gntnulating  surfaces  and  retarding  the  same,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  nephritis  and  other  undesirable  and 
subtle  complications  not  infrequently  are  attributable  to  these  unwar- 
rantcdly-much-uscd  poisons.  This  is  to  be  understood  as  our  personal 
opinion. 

Post-Operative  Formula  in  Abdominal  Cases.— Clarke's  clinic, 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Moqihinc,  gr.  1/4, 

Atropine,  gr.  1/150,  after  ull  o[)crati»>ns. 

Heroin,  gr.  1/12,  rcpcalcfi  four  limes  for  pain  and  restlessness. 

RcRular  catharsis  every  other  day. 


2.  The  Surgeon.— White  pajamas,  up  and  down,  of  Chinese  make, 
a  waterproof  apron  from  neck  to  ankles,  white  canvas  shoes  with  rubber 
soles,  a  preliminar)'  disinfecting  of  the  hands,  and  the  surgeon  enters  the 
room  and  disinfects  his  arms  and  hands  somewhat  as  follows: 

Hot  water  and  Ii([uid  soap,  sterilised  nail-brush,  scrub  for  five  minutes 
by  the  clock;  cleaning  under  the  nails  with  a  blunt  instrument  and  a  wet 
towel  or  piece  of  gauze;  three  minutes'  scrub  in  lysol  solution;  puts  on  a 
long  sterilised  gown;  hair  done  up  in  gauze,  including  the  ears  and  the 
eyebrows,  or  a  hood  witli  large  eyejioles  to  be  tied  around  the  neck. 

The  surgeon  then  prepares  his  patient.     It  is  his  pari  to  do  so  while 
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the  anesthetic  is  being  given.     Another  lysol  scrub,  and  Harrington's 
solution  or  sterile  rubber  gloves,  complete  his  preparation. 

The  most  important  point  with  regard  lo  the  surgeon  is  the 
following: 

Having  sterilised  the  hands — keep  them  sterile. 

With  regard  to  the  latter,  we  would  not  only  emphasise  the  necessit>' 
of  eternal  vigilance  with  regard  to  what  is  touched  and  handled  by 
supposedly  sterile  hands,  but  the  frequent  rinsing  of  the  same  in  sterile 
salt  solution  during  the  progress  of  each  operation;  and  especially  and 
above  all,  a  complete  rcsterilisalion  of  the  hands  before  passing  from  one 
operation  to  another.  It  is  a  tremendous  mistake  lo  suppose  that  one 
grand  preliminary  cleansing  of  the  hands  will  keep  them  clean  throughout 
the  morning's  work  and  in  passing  from  one  case  to  another.  It  is* 
moreover,  a  piece  of  criminal  neglect  to  submit  one  patient  to  possible 
infection  from  a  previous  patient  in  the  course  of  a  day's  operating. 
If  rubber  gloves  are  worn,  the  hands  must  be  rinsed  and  the  gloves  changed 
for  each  operation. 

And  in  this  connection  we  would  repeal  the  simple  and  obvious  fact 
that  it  is  the  right  and  privilege  of  the  cleanest  case  lo  the  first  place  in  the 
day^s  work,  and  so  on  down  the  list.  There  is  nothing  that  will  save  more 
infection  than  the  prnper  and  thoughtful  arrangement  of  the  day's  pro- 
gramme. Start  off  with  your  incipient  carcinoma  of  the  breast  or  your 
ventral  fixation  of  the  uterus.  Take  next  your  stone  in  the  bladder,  if 
there  be  no  cystitis,  or  your  lonsilotomy.  Then  comes  a  case  of  arthrec- 
tomy  for  tuberculosis,  and  you  wind  uj)  with  your  gonorrhccal  abscess  and 
your  entropion  operations  for  old  tracoma.  It  would  never  occur  to  a 
sane  man  to  reverse  this  order  completely,  but  a  partial  reversal  may 
often  be  seen  in  even  well-managed  institutions. 

3-  The  Operating-room. — .\sepsis  in  the  operating-room  is  attained 
by  a  process  of  reducing  everything  lo  its  simplest  form  and  smallest 
dimensions,  and  its  furniture  lo  its  extreme  limits.  The  operating- 
room  should  be  in  the  care  of  one  nurse,  who  should  be  entirely  respon- 
sible for  its  ever)'  detail.  We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  what  we  may  call 
our  "clean**  room.  We  lake  for  granted  that  badly  infected  and  essen- 
tially fdlhy  cases  should  never  be  operated  upon  herein.  Probably  the 
best  way  to  manage  this  arrangement  is  to  have  a  clean  operating-room 
in  which  selected  cases  are  treated,  and  a  hospital  dressing  room,  in  which 
the  usual  hospital  cases  are  dressed  and  the  dirtier  operations  performed. 
Those  cases  which  remain  sterile  may  be  dressed  in  a  small  ante-room,or 
in  the  clean  operaling-room— the  dressing-room,  however,  lo  take  the 
bulk  of  the  morning's-drcssings.  At  Sjt-  Luke's,  Shanghai,  we  begin  the 
morning's  work  in  our  operating-room  and  stay  there  as  long  as  there  arc 
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any  tolerably  clean  or  very  important  operations  to  be  performed. 
When  these  are  done  we  proceed  to  the  dressing-room,  and  finish  up  with 
piles,  fistula,  phimosis,  buboes,  abscesses,  and  so  forth. 

Another  useful  plan  is  to  arrange  to  do  the  opening  of  abscesses  and 
similar  dirty  work  at  the  end  of  the  afternoon  cHnic,  in  the  out-patient 
department,  returning  the  patients,  or  admitting  them,  to  the  hospital 
thereafter. 

In  China,  unless  a  foreign  nurse  has  charge  of  the  operatlng-tabte, 
it  is  advisable  In  forr^o  the  joys  of  the  complicated  glass  table  of  many 
parts  and  most  difficult  to  keep  clean,  and  be  satisfied  with  an  enamelled 
iron  table.  This  should  be  covered,  usually,  with  a  sterilised  rubber  sheet, 
and  this  again  by  a  cotton  sheet.  The  patient,  warmly  clothed,  is  laid 
upon  this  and  the  bandages  removed.  leaving  the  dressings  in  place,  and 
all  but  the  seal  of  operation  covered  with  another  cotton  sheet.  The 
scat  of  operation  is  exposed  through  a  slit  in  the  sheet,  and  sterilised  towels 
may  be  used  to  reinforce  and  further  isolate  the  parts.  The  sterile  dress- 
ing is  removed  through  the  opening  and  the  patient  is  ready  for 
operation. 

The  one  supreme  and  most  important  point  in  the  matter  of  obtain- 
ing aseptic  results  is  the  training  of  the  assistants  to  keep  their  hands 
off  of  everything.  Somcthingmay.be  done  by  having  the  assistants' 
hands  cleaned  under  the  supervision  of  the  surgeon,  but  a  great  deal  more 
can  be  attained  by  keeping  coolies  and  nurses  from  touching  anything 
whatsoever.  Instruments  should  always  be  lifted  with  forceps;  dressings 
should  be  handled  only  by  the  surgeon.  They  should  t>e  sterilised  in 
closed  metal  cases,  which  are  opened  by  request  of  the  surgeon,  who  then 
handles  ever>-thing  himself.  And  we  might  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the 
less  handling  even  he  does  the  better.  Sterilised  towels  should  invariably 
be  spread  even  upon  the  cleanest  oE  tables,  and  the  instruments  in  their 
trays  are  laid  upon  these. 

We  would  add.  as  a  special  warning,  the  imperative  need  of  begin- 
ning over  again  for  each  case,  and  absolutely  resisting  the  temptation 
to  pass,  with  insufficient  time  allowance  and  preparation,  from  one  to 
another  operation.  The  temptation  to  do  this  in  China,  where  things 
move  slowly  and  delays  seem  endless,  is  almost  irresistible. 

We  arc  heartily  in  favour  of  the  use  of  rubber  gloves  for  most  work 
in  China.  Of  course,  in  eye  work  they  arc  impossible,  and  in  most  bone 
work  they  are  a  nuisance,  becoming  readily  torn  and  losing  their  value 
and  their  reasonableness.  But  for  all  abdominal  work,  herniotomies, 
and  other  dainty  surgery,  and  for  every  conceivable  form  of  dirty  opera- 
tion they  arc  an  infinite  protection— in  the  former  case  to  the  patient,  in 
the  latter,  to  the  surgeon  and  his  future  victims.     Even  if  the  surgeon  feels 
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more  at  home  withoul  rubber  gloves,  all  assistants  taking  part  in  the 
operation  must  wear  them. 

The  forms  oi  Infection  to  which  surgeons  in  China  are  subject 
arc  even  more  numenms  and  mort.*  appalling  tiian  at  home.  Syphilis  is 
xirulent  and  widely  distributed;  leprosy  is  prevalent;  all  forms  of  blood 
infection  common;  hospital  gangrene  slill  found,  and  ihc  general  hick  of 
tone  in  foreigners  lixing  in  China  is  a  predisposing  cause  to  minor  forms  of 
infection,  paronychia,  tuberculosis  cutis,  erysipelas,  furuncuiosis.  and 
so  on.     (See  also  Chapter  XXII.) 

"Catgut.-  -Dry  iodine  caigul  is  very  useful  an<l  is  prnbably  the  brat  and  does  not 
irritate  the  liiwucs  unduly.  It  is  easily  made.  A  mil  nf  catgul  iS  inches  long  is  rolled 
up  and  hound  and  wakvH  fur  eight  days  in  an  iodine  solution  composed  of  iodine  i, 
KI.  I,  diiitilled  water  lOO,  Then  i»our  off  ihe  iodine  solution  and  plate  the  calgul 
with  sterilised  forcpps  into  a  sterilised  vt!Sjicl  roncaining  calcium  chloride  and  it  will  be 
dr)'  in  twelve  hours  and  ready  for  use."      Vrmihlr,  Kmhinji. 

"In  suture  material,  silk  and  horse  hair  are  IscMh  easily  procure*!.  Glass  micro- 
scope xlidcft,  cut  in  two,  make  a  can\'enieni  8|>t>ol  fur  the  silk,  which  may  be  bcitled  in 
I  ]xr  cent,  soda  solution  ten  minutes;  l>oil  in  water  ten  minutes:  keep  in  95  per  Ciint. 
alcohol.  Horse  hair:  scrub  with  green  sitap,  soak  in  cold  water,  rinse  in  several 
waters,  soak  in  ether  twenty>four  hours,  boil  In  sterile  water  twenty  minutes,  keep  in 
95  |H:r  cent,  alcohol. 

"Prepared  catgut  is  always  an  expensive  item.  In  one  hospital  180  tubes  from 
Van  Horn  cost  $37 ,  50,  while  the  same  amount  prepared  locally  cost  Sio  00.  .\nniher 
hospital  rc|>orts  a  saving  of  $.^5.00  on  500  iitrands  by  local  preparation.  Dr.  Senn's 
fiirmalin  method  is  as  follows:  Roll  the  catgut,  without  any  previous  preparation,  in 
a  single  layer  upon  glass  rod.s.  Tie  the  ends  securely.  Immerse  in  formalin  5  per 
cent,  for  twenty-four  hours.  Wash  by  immersing  in  sterile  water  for  twenty-four 
hours  Change  every  hour  (running  water  is  better).  Hoil  from  ten  to  eighteen 
minutes  according  Itj  sia;.  Preserve  in  alcohol  95  per  tent,  to  which  has  been  added 
5  per  cent,  iodoform,  84  per  cenL  glyerrine.    This  solution  can  be  made  by  ustag: 


Iodoform  emulsion, 

dr.  I  ]/> 

to  alcohul, 

txt.  iv 

"  Chromicised  catgut  is  prepared  as  follows: 

Catgut, 

DZ.  i 

Chromic  acid. 

gre.  iv 

(Carbolic  arid,  95  per  cent., 

oz.  i 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent., 

OZ.   X.X 

"Dissolve  oil  from  catgut  with  ether,  allow  ether  to  evaptirate.  Dissolve  chromif 
afut  in  dr.  i  of  .Mcrile  water,  add  to  alcohol.  Lastly  add  95  [ler  cent,  carbolic  acid, 
which  gives  the  solution  an  amber  colour;  add  catgul  without  winding.  Keep  in  solu- 
lion  from  forty-eight  hours  to  one  week,  according  to  size.  Keep  jar  tightly  covered. 
Koll  on  glas^  rods  a  single  layer.  Tic  ends  securely  and  boil  in  95  per  cent,  alcohol, 
three  times,  two  days  apart,  Iwiling  in  all  forty-five  minutes,  keep  in  95  per  cent, 
alcohol.  The  urdiiiary  Mason  jar  will  answer  instead  of  the  regulation  metal  boiler, 
if  the  precaution  of  filling  the  jar  only  two-thirds  full  and  not  screwing  the  cap  down 
absolutely  tight.     'I'here  must  be  always  enough  alcohol  to  cover  the  calgui,  one  can 
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count  Lpon  the  cvaftoration  of  about  one-third  of  the  uicchol  in  boiling.  Ends  of 
cat^t  may  be  used  over  by  boiling  again  in  absolute  alcohoE. 

"There  arc  occasions  when  one  fccU  the  necessity  of  usingiodofonn  gauze,  which 
can  hi:  prepartd  by  ihe  following  sinaplc  mpthod:  Make  gauze  strips  of  the  desired 
length  and  width  and  immerse  in  the  following  solution:  One  pint  saturated  solution 
of  boric  acid;  to  this  add  green  soap  to  make  a  good  suds,  boil  half  an  hour.  A/ter 
this,  add  to  boiUng  solution  r  ounce  of  Udn/orm  powder  by  measure;  boil  for  ten 
minutes  exactly.  When  c()ld,  add  carbolic  acid,  gi;  per  cent.,  i  drachm.  SUr 
solution  often.  Roll  strips  and  keep  id  sterile  jars.  Castile  liuap  is  a  good  substitute 
for  the  green  soap.*' — Hart,  W'uhu. 

"Kangaroo  Tendon. — Soak  in  ether  for  two  days  lo  remove  tJie  fat:  1-500 
solution  of  sublitralc  in  alcohol  for  six  hours;  then  transfer  to  pure  alcohol  (for  MifT 
gut),  or  tL>  alcohol,  1000  parts,  glycerine,  100  parts,  sublimate,  i  part  (for  soft  gut). 

"Silk  and  Sllkwonn  Gut.-  Wrap  on  a  dean  glass  slide  or  spool,  and  boil  for 
five  minutes  in  a  o ,  6  per  cent,  of  salt  solution  for  each  operation." — Foteier,  Hiaokan. 

4.  The  Clinic. — ^There  are  several  points  about  asepsis  in  the  clinic 
which  it  may  he  well  lo  note. 

A  good-sized  fish-boiler  (one  or  more)  should  be  kept  actively  bubbling 
throughout  the  dinic  liours,  and  into  It  should  be  thrown,  after  wiping, 
every  instrument  used  in  any  way  whalstKrver.  F-ven  knives  and  scissors 
— for  though  ihL-y  may  bccomi;  dull,  thuy  may  be  sharpened  from  day  to 
day,  and  no  form  of  sterilisation  other  than  boiling  is  sufficiently  rapid  and 
safe  to  warrant  passing  fmm  one  ]>atient  to  another  in  the  htUT>'  of  treating 
100  or  200  surgical  patients  in  an  afternoon. 

" Instntmmis.—Vici  not  boil  them  in  soda  solulidn,  but  in  a  weak  lysol  one,  and 
they  may  soak  in  it  all  night  M-ilhotit  fear  of  rusting.  Knives  may  tw  fjoiled  if  soft 
leaden  ^beailis  arc  made  for  the  blades  and  their  cutting  capacity  will  not  be  impaired." 
— VenabU,  Kashitrg. 

"It  is  a  problem  to  disinfect  the  instruments  (hat  are  constantly  being  used  in  the 
dispensary.  Some  keep  a  vessel  containing  water  thai  is  kept  boiling  all  the  time  and 
drop  the  instruments  in  after  using.  Our  way  is  lo  wash  the  instruments  and  immerse 
in  95  [jcr  cent,  carbolic  add,  which  is  wiped  off  or  washed  off  with  alcohol.  This 
keeps  the  instrumenu  sharper  and  in  better  sha|>e  than  the  boiling  process,  and  ts 
practically  as  good  for  o|K.Talions  one  would  do  in  a  hurry  during  an  oui-door  clinic. 
We  keep  our  carbolic  solutiun  and  alcobul  in  large-muuth  salt  bottles.  I  may  say  that 
vre  never  boil  a  knife,  but  depend  on  the  above  method,  even  in  the  most  particular 
cases,  believing  it  to  he  fully  as  rdiabic  as  the  two  minute  boiling,  and  the  knives  hold 
their  edges."— Lo^an,  Changlek. 

"In  the  absence  of  coal  gas,  the  lady  of  the  house  has  at  her  disposal,  in  the  'Per- 
fection Blue-flame  Kerosene  Gas  Stove,"  a  long-felt  want,  and  a  means  of  supplying 
a  strong,  clean,  odourless  heat  similar  lo  that  of  a  very  large  Bunscn  gas  burner,  useful 
for  a  thousand  and  one  purposes  in  addition  lo  keeping  her  house  supplied  with  a 
perfectly  sterilised  supply  of  cold  drinking  water,  with  a  minimum  of  worr)".  No  house 
should  be  without  one  of  these  stoves,  which  are  quite  light,  can  be  carried  about  by 
anyone  and  placed  in  any  room  in  the  house.  They  can  be  procured  cither  as  a  set 
of  three  burners  in  one  stove  or  as  a  one-burner  stove.    'I'hey  are  invaluable  where 
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boilin);  water  is  wanted  in  a  hurry,  as  in  cases  of  illncas,  to  say  nuthing  of  their  conve- 
nience for  sick-room  and  other  coolting  purposes;  and  it  will  be  found  I  hat  the  highest 
grade  of  kerosene  answers  besi  in  these  stoves,  as  it  leaves  leas  residue  behind  it  on  the 
burner."— Cui/tfWir  Health  Report,  Wiihu,  1905. 

An  instrument  case  should  contain  the  older  and  less  perfect  of  the 
hospital  instrument  stock.  And  hanging  from  the  ceiling  should  be  two 
or  more  large  douches  with  nozzles  able  to  reach  to  all  the  tables. 
The  centre  of  the  roam  should  contain  one  or  more  specially  constructed 
dressing  stands,  double  or  triple- deckers,  with  drawers  below  and  extension 
shelves  on  the  ends.  It  is  well  to  allow  the  patient  to  remove  bis  nwn 
bandages^  and  taking  the  dressing  from  without,  to  peel  it  off  with  his  own 
hands.  The  surgeon  should  allow  the  nurses  or  orderlies  to  cleanse  the 
wounds,  remove  the  scabs,  syringe  out,  wipe,  and  so  on — and  if  taught 
from  the  beginning  that  there  is  no  other  way  allowable,  they  may  be 
trained  to  carr}'  out  the  whole  procedure,  in  almost  every-  instance,  with 
dressing  forceps  and  other  bandy  instruments,  not  touching  the  wound 
or  the  immediate  dressing  with  their  hands  at  any  time.  The  immense 
gain  to  the  patiu'nt  and  to  the  workers  from  following  out  these  directions 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  observing  the  procedure  in  a  clinic  where 
hands  take  the  place  of  forceps  and  infected  hands  pass  from  case  to  case, 
and  comparing  the  two  methods. 

In  dispensary  work,  cleanliness  and  the  isolation  of  each  patient 
from  contact  lo  or  from  any  other  patient  are  the  points  to  be  aimed  at. 
Asepsis  is  impossible;  antisepsis,  unless  very  gently  undertaken,  is  a  most 
potent  factor  in  dc-laying  the  progress  of  granulating  surfaces  and  inter- 
fering with  the  even  tenor  of  the  healing  process.  We  would  make  an 
exception,  and  use  strong  antiseptics  in  the  first  dressings  of  many  of  the 
filthy  and  disgusting  cases  as  they  first  present  themselves  to  us.  A  leg 
ulcer  of  five  years'  duration  is  benefited  by  a  large  pail  of  hot  lysol,  or 
Jayes*  fluid,  and  even  a  scrubbing  brush  or  a  piece  of  rough  gauze  will  help 
matters  considerably.  But  after  the  cleansing  has  once  been  thoroughly 
accomplished,  and  the  stench  of  ages  removed,  strong  antiseptics  will  do 
far  more  harm  than  good,  and  sometimes  completely  block  the  progress 
of  healing. 

5.  The  Drug  Store.— The  drug  store  may  be  a  source  of  infection 
to  many.  The  hands  of  the  druggist,  the  returned  bottles,  the  handled 
prescriptions,  tickets,  and  the  dust  of  ages,  may  be  mi.xed  with  ointments 
for  granulating  surfaces  and  eye  lotions  in  such  a  way  as  to  mitigate  their 
efTicicncy  or  endanger  the  life  or  sight  of  the  patient.  Regular  provision 
for  the  boiling  of  bottles,  for  the  cleansing  of  hands,  for  the  locking  up 
and  covering  over  of  drugs  and  drug-making  utensils,  regular  dusting 
and  cleaning  of  the  room  and  its  furniture — and,  we  think,  a  separate 
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abiding  place  for  the  daintier  and  more  delicate  preparations — may  be 
counted  upon  to  considerably  assist  in  the  results  of  the  aimed-al  ascpsifu 
6.  The  Wards.— The  largest  factor  in  attaining  asepsis  as  far  as  the 
wards  are  concerned  is  having  a  separate  building  for  the  clinic,  its 
patients,  and  all  its  operations,  so  that  neither  the  dust  nor  filth  nor 
confusion  of  the  clinic  life  can  be  heard  or  seen  or  do  its  dt-atlly  work 
upon  the  wards.  Ventilation,  regular  cleaning,  the  regular  inspection  of 
chambers  and  bedpans,  commodes,  and  spittoons,  the  frequent  changing 
of  the  clothes  and  bathing  of  the  patients  will  do  their  part;  but  if  the 
filth  of  the  dispensary  is  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  life  of  the  wards, 
one  may  despair  of  results. 


fiS8r  ^= 


t'lo.  143.  A  vtinl,  KhowinK  a  convenient  form  of  bedside  table.  Xolf  also  the  bedding: 
uiidenicalh  m  siruvr  nullfciis,  then  a  siran*  nuil.  unc  !wmall  |iillow  uml  u  large  wama  Chinese 
[(uilt. 

"Bedding,  etc.  -  From  the  commencement  of  the  work  In  i88a  we  determined  to 
(trovide  iK-ddini^  and  clothes  fur  the  paiicnts,  which  plan  has  been  carried  out  till  now." 
C  .'/..'?.  Ilospilal.  Hiiftgfhtni-.     (Maitt.) 

<Jf  baths,  the  practice  in  the  hospitals  of  China  is  a  variable  one. 
The  proposition  of  bathing  every  Chinese  patient  every  day  is  one  which 
may  be  faced  with  terror.  We  do  not  think  it  is  done  in  any  institu- 
tion in  China  or.  for  that  matter,  anywhere.  Wc  can  hardly  imagine 
a  Chinese  tolerating  the  practice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  disjK)sition  of 
some  hospitals  to  allow  their  patients  to  go  more  or  less  unbathed  is 
assuredly  even  more  terrible.     A  good  rule  for  practical  work  is  to  make 
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an  absolute  law  that  no  patient  shall  enter  the  wards  without  first  havin;; 
submitted  to  a  radical  hol-watcr-and-soap  performance,  and  a  hot  bath 
before    operation. 

A  regular  and  frequent  cleaning  of  the  beds  is  essential,  since 
certain  forms  of  vermin  are  common.  This  is  not  true  of  pediculi, 
however,  but  is  particularly  true  of  bedbugs.  Pediculosis  capitis  is  not 
common,  corporis  almost  unusual.  There  arc  plenty  of  bedbugs,  but  the 
Chinese  garments  do  not  harbour  them  particularly  well  and  yet  we  find 
ihem  in  the  hospital  in  plenty.  They  sometimes  infect  the  floors- 
coming  out  at  night  and  climbing  into  the  beds.  We  have  no  hesitation 
in  recommending  the  simple  construction  of  the  Lawson  Tate  style  of 
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FlO.  144. —  A  well  arranged  waH.  .\t  the  end  U  seen  n  dinine  tabic  for  convalescent. 
The  small  tabln  ami  filcmis  are  of  the  native  [taUern.  Xole  the  bcdninjn;:  umjemcalh  a  straw 
mat.  then  a  straw  m:jttreii»,  one  mcdium-sittrd  pillow  and  a  (|uill  There  is  a  sheet  h<rre 
usoj  over  the  inattrcu. 


beds  for  general  use  in  Chinese  hospitals,  and  particularly  will  the  nar- 
row, low,  and  heavy-framed  variety  be  found  satisfactory.  Six  feet  ;J. 
inches  long  is  ample,  2  i/z  feet  wide  quite  enough;  and  the  Chinese  are 
so  miserable  upon  high  beds  that  it  is  worth  the  surgeon's  while  to  sufTer 
from  chronic  backache  in  order  to  keep  his  patients  from  climbing  out 
and  sleeping  on  the  floor. 

"M'iftfjuitn  nrUings  were  al.%n  purrha.i*i1  which,  put  im  movable  iron  rods,  ran 
be  folded  lojjciher  diinn>;  the  daytime.  \Vc  have  to  pnn-idc  our  patients  with  tea 
and  a  difljcully  had  been  to  keep  It  warm.  We  have  designed  for  this  purpose  a  large 
enamel  rerrptarlc,  which  was  put  within  another  one  of  wood,  and  a  wide  space  be- 
tween them  tillcci  with  Chinese  wool.  In  this  way  the  tea  poured  in  in  the  morninn 
could  he  drunk  still  warm  in  the  evening."— riwi^few«  Ilosftilai  Rrpori,  1905. 
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An  important  factor  in  ward  asepsis  is,  as  in  every  hospital,  not  to 
overcrowd  the  wards.  A  good  rule  is  to  calculate  the  allowable 
number  of  patients  for  a  given  ward,  to  cut  out  one  for  ever>'  ten  in  the 
ward,  and  to  forbid,  absolutely,  exceeding  this  limit  under  any  circum- 
stances short  of  war  and  earthquake.  *l'hc  temptation  to  lake  in  one 
more  patient  and  put  him  on  the  floor  is  almost  irresistible.  "He  needs 
it  so  badly  and  the  beds  are  all  full  and  nobody  can  be  turned  out." 
The  trouble  here  is,  that  if  you  take  in  one  to-day,  there  will  be  just  one 
e.Ttra  to-morrow,  and  one  more  extra  the  next  day,  and  by  the  lime 
the  two  weeks  are  up  there  will  be  one  patient  between  each  pair 
of  the  fourteen  beds,  and  the  ward  will  smell,  and  the  wounds  will 
suppurate,  and  the  surgeon's  conscience  will  have  played  him  a  very 
false  trick. 

Dressings  should  be  done  early  in  the  morning.  All  unimportant 
ones,  or  well-understood  ones,  before  the  arrival  of  the  surgeon;  only  the 
critical  variety  to  be  kept  until  his  appearance.  Many  of  them  may  be 
done  at  the  bedside,  but  those  which  greatly  expose  the  patient  should  be 
done  in  the  dressing-room,  which  should  be  thoroughly  dried  and  heated 
by  a  stove  or  open  fire,  if  necessarj',  such  as  will  ventilate  and  not  pollute 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  not  customar>'  to  heat  wards  in  China,  and  even 
when  heated,  they  are  draughty  and  exposing  to  uncovered  patients,  and 
many  a  case  is  lost  through  such  exposure. 

A  simple  ward  dressing -carrier  may  be  used  from  bed  to  bed  and  will 
save  a  great  deal  of  moving  of  patients.  For  those  who  are  taken  to  the 
dressing-room,  however,  we  recommend  the  use  of  such  a  ward  carriage 
as  that  designed  by  Myers,  of  Shanghai. 

For  the  dressing-room  we  strongly  recommend  Woodward's  (Anking) 
plan  of  having  a  set  of  four  to  six  Boone  teak  tables  upon  which 

"H.  W.  Boone  described  his  table  thus: 

"The  idea  U,  table  one  solid  slab,  not  a  single  crevice  in  it,  leg»  joined  on  walcr- 
tighl,  no  acute  angles,  no  comer  where  dirt  can  lodge  or  W  concealed,  every  part  of, 
tndudiciK  l>oltom  of  legs,  rounded  and  polished  so  that  it  cannot  hold  dirt,  and  it  can 
be  sponged  clean  in  a  few  minutes  for  another  operation.  'I'he  table  is  made  rather 
low,  with  a  ^igbt  incline  from  head  to  fool,  is  cur%-ed  on  the  surface  so  as  lo  cause 
Huids  lo  go  toward  (he  foot  and  not  splash  over  the  sides.  At  the  foot,  under  the 
table,  two  rounded  irons  arc  screwed  into  the  wood,  after  the  augcr-holcs  have  had 
while  lead  paint  ])ut  into  them,  to  make  a  waler-tighl  fit.  I  have  four  tins  made  to 
fit  the  tabic,  ^  as  to  change  them  when  soiled.  Length  of  the  tin,  2  feet,  width 
10  1/4  inches,  depth  3  1/4  inches.  This  tin  is  laid  upon  the  two  iron  supports,  and 
it  is  tied  on  with  a/resh  piece  of  cord,  to  keep  it  in  place,  a  new  piece  being  u«d  each 
time.  The  table  is  purposely  made  low,  in  order  that  blocks  may  be  put  under  the 
legs;  by  removing  the  foot-Uocks,  that  tnd  of  the  tabic  is  dcpri-sscd  while  the  head  is 
elevated;  and  iiVtrivr^d.  Size  of  blocks,  square  7  1/2  inches;  thick  4  inches.  These 
blocks  to  be  of  hard  wood,  nithout  cracks,  all  comcre  and  edges  rounded  off,  poi- 
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uhed  smoatb  and  vamisbed;  table  to  be  made  of  fine-grained  hard  wood,  without  0 
single  crack  or  defect  in  any  part. 

"Dimensions. 

"  Length.  6  feet  3  inches. 

Width,  I  fool,  1 1  inches. 

Thickness  of  tabic  slab,  a  1/4  inches. 

Depth  of  curve  in  upper  surface,  5/8  inch. 

Height  at  head  of  table,  a  feet  9  1/2  inches. 

Height  at  foot  of  table,  3  feel  7  1/3  inches. 

Length  of  frame  for  the  legs,  under  the  table,  4  feet  9  i/a  inches. 

Width  of  frame,  under  the  tabic,  1  foot  S  1/2  inches. 

Thickness  of  frame  under  the  table,  1  i/'a  inches. 

Circumference  of  legs  above,  i  foot 

Circumference  at  bottom  of  legs,  q  1/4  inches. 

Length  of  iron  pieces  under  font  of  table,  7  inches  3/4  inch  rod  iron. 

The  frame  is  fastened  undemeaih  to  the  table  by  long  and  strong  screws,  which 
are  countersunk  and  the  ht&ds  filled  in.  In  putting  the  table  together  no  glue  is  used, 
but  white  lead  painl  is  put  between  all  joints  before  they  are  put  together  to  make 
them  water-tight.     All  ioint-i  must  fit  perfectly. 

This  table  looks  very  plain,  but  to  accomplish  what  is  intended  it  must  be  of 
the  most  perfect  workmanship  in  every  j)art,  and  it  should  last  for  forty  years,  as  there 
is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order.  Paint  it  with  Ningpo  varnish  or  while  paint,  and  the 
surface  will  show  any  dirt  adhering  to  it.  With  Clover's  perineal  crutch  perineal 
operations  are  readily  done,  and  the  tin  at  the  foot  of  the  table  keeps  the  operator 
dean.  To  recapitulate:  it  is  very  strong;  cannot  get  out  of  order;  it  Is,  and  can  Uc 
kept,  dean  and  aseptic  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  trouble;  dirt  is  easily  seen  on 
the  smooth  surface;  combined  with  the  tin  at  the  foot,  it  drains  dry  without  any  splash 
while  one  is  operating.  Compared  with  other  tables,  its  cost  is  moderate.  Present 
price,  Mex.  $20  to  S30. 

the  patients  may  be  prepared  for  dressing,  or  for  minor  operation, 
and  the  sitrKeon  pass  rapidly  from  one  to  another,  so  sa\nng  greatly  in 
time  and  in  efficiency.  Even  the  smallest  hospital  or  dispensary  will 
find  two  such  tables,  side  by  side,  sometimes  almost  cut  time  in  half; 
and  in  the  larger  ones,  where  several  workers  may  be  engaged  at  the 
same  time,  the  gain  is  enormous.  For  both  the  clinic  and  the  dressing- 
room  we  have  found  very  useful  a  form  of  dressing  holder  with  drawers, 
and  with  shelves  in  tiers,  which  may  be  approached  from  all  sides  and  so 
sen'e  a  large  number  of  workers.  We  alsu  strongly  recommend  the  use 
of  a  form  of  footstool,  which  we  saw  first  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital, 
of  Philadelphia,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the  patient  places  his  foot  or 
his  heel  upon  the  stool  and  so  relieves  the  strain  of  holding  up  an  inflamed 
leg  or  fool,  as  well  as  bringing  it  up  fur  the  observation  of  the  surgeon  and 
saWng  his  back  as  well  as  exhibiting  the  part  to  the  best  advantage.  At 
St.  Luke's  we  have  a  special  bench  for  leg  dressings,  with  a  row  of  these 
stools  (which  may  be  made  as  individuals  or  as  oiie  long  rack)  placed  in 
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from  of  it.     Here  the  leg  patients  learn  to  gravitate  and  one  may  pass] 
down  the  line  with  the  greatest  satisfaction. 

7.  Finally^  as  to  the  General  Hygiene  of  the  Institution. 
Beginning  at  the  front  door,  a  most  praeticai  first  step  may  be  taken  by] 
requiring  all  Chinese  to  remove  their  shoes  and  put  on  straw  sandals  or] 
Japanese  straw  sltppLTs  bcfori:  entering  the  building.     In  rainy  weather 
the  amuunl  of  mud  anil  dirl  tracked  liy  Chinese  shoes  Is  something  appall- 
ing— even  mopping  the  floors  four  time?*  a  day  cannot   approach    ihei 
pace  necessary  to  meet  the  conditions.     Even  in  good  weather,  the  cloth 
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Fw.  145.—!^  nsu  for  dressing  ulcers,  etc.     (Si.  Lukf'i  Hmpila}.  SkanghaL) 

shoes  arc  extremely  dusty  and  the  leather  ones  hobnailed.  At  least  half 
the  din  of  the  hospital  may  })e  eliminated  by  this  procedure,  and  the 
flonni  may  be  kept  clean  and  retain  their  polish.  'I'he  methiKJ  is  practical, 
makes  no  bad  feeling,  requires  simple  apparatus-- namely,  a  doorkeeper 
(which  we  always  ha\'c.  anyway),  a  set  of  pigeonholes,  and  perhaps  tickets 
for  the  shoes.  Some  will  walk  in  stocking  feel,  others  prefer  bare  feel — 
all  are  allowable.  Beebe  in  Nanking  has  highly  p«ilishcd  hardwood 
tioors  throughout  the  instilulion.  He  fullows  the  suggested  method. 
The  floors  are  rubbed  with  a  woolen  cloth  on  a  mop  a  cou|>lc  of  times  a 
day.  and  occasionally  a  preparation  of  wax  is  rubbed  in.  They  are  not 
washed,  but  wiped  and  rubbed,  and  the  result  is  excellent.  For  di.<,pen- 
saries  and  oul-palient  buildings  cement  floors  are  to  be  recommended, 
but  for  hospitals  proper,  not  so.  Near  the  entrance  should  be  a  very 
simply  furnished  receiving  room  and  an  adjoining  bathroom,  where  in- 


Fig.  146. — Buunc  HinbuUttuc  (ur  nulivc  ciUcs. 


Fio.  147. — Hx.  Luke's  liosiNUl  amimlancr,  Shanghai.     Built  in  China. 
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coming  patients  may  be  undressed  and  bathed  and  from  which  their 
soiled  clothes  may  be  removed  to  an  out-building  for  sterilisation. 

"I  have  the  floors  varnished  with  Ningpo  varnish  and  then  apply  a  mixture  of 
paraflin  and  turpentine.  The  mixture  is  about  one  part  turpentine  and  two  parts 
paraffin.  It  is  kept  liquid  by  putting  the  dish  in  a  larger  dish  of  hot  water  while  it 
is  being  applied.  Two  men  apply  it  and  two  others  come  after  rubbing  it  in  so  that 
no  excess  is  left  on  the  floor.  Woolen  cloths  should  be  used  in  applying  it  and  woolen 
cloths  should  be  used  in  wiping  up  the  floor  every  day.  Use  no  mops  or  wet  cloths 
in  daily  cleaning  of  floors.  A  floor  brush  should  be  used  for  the  dust  and  then  a  woolen 
cloth  for  polishing  the  floor.  With  such  a  floor  it  is  imnecessary  to  tell  a  patient  not 
to  spit  on  the  floor.  As  a  rule  a  patient  will  instinctively  take  off  his  shoes  on  entering 
the  ward,  although  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  do  so." — R.  C.  Beebr,  Xankmg. 

Some  hospitals  have  cement  floors,  at  least  on  the  ground.     They  are 
cold  and  unsightly,  but  easily  kept  clean  and  wear  well. 

"In  regard  to  a  Chinese  kitchen  the  sine  qua  non  is  a  large  flue  in  the  chimney  or 
if  the  range  is  a  large  one,  more  than  one  large  flue.  It  is  impossible  to  keep  a  kitchen 
clean  if  smoke  and  dust  are  coming  out  of  the  place  where  the  fuel  is  put  in.  To 
get  large  flues  made  free  from  any  obstruction  requires  eternal  vigilance  while  the 
chimney  is  building.  You  will  have  to  keep  watch  of  the  work.  It  pays  to  have  a 
fine,  neat  and  clean  kitchen.  A  cook  feels  that  he  must  live  up  to  his  environment 
and  the  patients  get  better  food.  There  should  be  a  chimney  for  every  two  kettles. 
Our  kitchen  is  not  up  to  my  ideal  by  any  means  and  I  hope  to  improve  it  soon  but  it 
is  better  than  most  Chinese  kitchens  and  I  have  found  that  money  invested  therein 
improvements  pays  well." — Beebc,  Nanking. 

"The  management  of  the  kitchen  applies  to  the  men's  hospital  alone,  as  the  other 
hospitals  are  run  on  a  different  plan.  We  employ  a  head  cook,  who  engages  other 
four  to  assist  him.  The  contract  with  him  is  at  the  rate  of  12  cents  per  day,  or  $3. 60 
per  month  for  each  patient,  which  sum  he  receives,  whether  the  patient  is  on  special 
diet  or  not." ^Chinese  \S edkal School  Hospital,  Hangckow  (\faitt). 


CHAPTER  XV. 
ABDOMINAL  OPERATIONS. 
General    Considerations.     Special    Operations.     After-treatment. 

General  Considerations. 

The  Operating-room.— It  is  doubiful  if  in  China,  at  present,  it  is 
ever  wise  to  undertake  an  abdominal  operation  in  the  patient's  own 
house.  The  ditlicuities  of  obtaining  proper  light,  a  reasonable  araounl 
of  cleanliness,  a  suitable  table,  and  freedom  from  interruption  arc  so 
sreat  as  to  militate  heavily  against  the  success  of  an  operation  performed 
under  the  conditions  met  with  in  a  Chinese  house.  The  only  exception 
we  would  allow  to  ttiis  rule  Is  the  operation  for  external  strangulated 
hernia,  and  even  in  this  case  we  would  rather  run  the  risk,  though  con- 
siderable, of  moving  Jhe  patient  into  a  huspilal  before  operating. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  absurd  idea  to  suppose  that  an  operating- 
room  such  as  can  be  used  for  general  work  is  unsuitable  for  abdominal 
operations.  We  have  known  of  days  spent  in  prei»aring  a  mom  hy  fumi- 
gating, whitewashing,  and  scrubbing  befiire  it  was  considered  in  a  fit 
condition  for  the  performance  of  an  abdominal  section.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  a  decently  clean  room  with  a  goeid  light  from  one  side  at  least. 

Instrmnents. — It  is  essential  thai  all  instruments  should  l>e  pre- 
pared by  boiling  or  steam  sterilising  for  twenty  minutes.  Instruments 
should  never  require  to  be  hastily  got  from  the  cupboards  and  perfunc- 
torily sterilised  in  the  middle  of  an  operation.  The  instruments  needed 
for  a  case  of  doubtful  abdominal  disease  where  the  operator  proposes 
to  make  an  exploratory  incision  and  proceed  as  he  t\nds  necessary  on 
completing  the  diagnosis,  are  as  follows: 

Two  scalpels.     Must  be  perfectly  sharp. 

Two  pairs  dissecting  forceps. 

One  pair  straight  scissors.     Blunt  pointed. 

One  pair  curved  scissors.     lilunt  pointed. 

One  pair  scissors.     Kept  separate  for  ligatures. 

One  director. 

Two  probes.     Long  and  short. 

One  aneurism  needle. 

One  sharp- pointed  pedicle  needle. 

One  pair  wound  retractors. 
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\  Or   according    lo  the  sur- 
geon'sindividual  preference. 


Eighteen  pairs  aricry  forceps.     Rcpt  for  use  in  a  separate  dish. 

Two  pairs  Lane's  intestinal  clamps      ^ 

Two  pairs  Doyen's  intestinal  clamps 

One  needle  holder 

Needles.     Intestinal  and  abdominal  wall. 

Ligature  and  suture  material. 

Needles.— For  the  suture  of  the  intestinal  wall,  needles  of  round 
section  should  l>c  used;  these  are  now  made  with  all  curves  that  could 
be  desired.    Personally,  we  generally  use  ordinary  straight  sewing  needles. 

Ligature  Material. — Everj-  surgeon  probably  has  his  own  prefer- 
ence in  [his  direction  and,  properly  prepared  and  employed,  there  is 
probably  little  lo  choose  between  the  different  materials  used.  For  our- 
selves we  are  now  employing  linen  thread  for  everything  exccpl  the  skin 
wound  for  which  we  use  silkworm  gut.  fJnen  thread  is  made  in  ihn-e 
strengths  and  its  great  advantage  is  thai  it  can  be  boiled  alraosi  any 
number  of  times  without  becoming  rotten. 

Sponges  and  Pads. — ft  Is  now  customary  to  use  sterilised  gauze 
swabs  for  all  operations.  We  confess  to  a  great  preference  for  the  old- 
fashioned  marine  Turkey  sponges,  especially  for  abdominal  work.  These 
should  never  be  used,  however,  unless  the  surgeon  himself  prepares  Ihem 
or  a  European  nurse  who  has  been. trained  to  preparemarine  sponges 
aseptically. 

The  method  of  preparation  is:  if  new,  to  beat  the  sponges  well, 
to  remove  fragments  of  shell  and  sand,  washing  in  clean  water  with  the 
same  object,  soak  for  forty-eight  hours  in  strong  solution  of  washing 
soda,  wash  out  in  many  chiinges  of  clean  water  and  soak  in  i  in  20  solu- 
tion of  acid  carbolic  for  forty-eight  hours  at  least.  Store  in  1  in  20 
carbolic.  After  use,  the  sponges  are  washed  ver)'  thoroughly  to  remove 
all  traces  of  blood  and  are  then  placed  in  soda  solution  as  before. 

In  more  than  150  consecutive  abdominal  operations  we  have  never 
had  a  case  of  sepsis  (excluding  cases  where  the  bowel  was  already  per- 
forate<l)  and  are  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  great  advantage  (hat 
marine  sponges  give  over  every  form  of  swab. 

During  o[>cration  the  sponges  when  filled  with  blood  must  be  rinsed 
out  with  cold  stcriliztul  water  before  transferring  to  whatever  lotion  may 
be  in  use.  Marine  sponges  should  not  be  used  after  pus  is  discovered. 
or  when  the  bowel  is  opened. 

Flat  ijads  for  holding  the  bowels  back  are  best  made  of  a  double 
layer  nf  thick  cellular  cloth,  which  after  being  boiled  for  half  an  hour 
should  be  stored  in  t  in  20  carbolic. 

A  list  of  all  instruments  and  sponges  used  in  the  operation  should 
be  kept  and  these  should  be  counted  over  before  the  abdominal  wound 
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is  closed.  If  marine  sponges  are  used  from  two  lo  four  will  be  found 
sufficient  for  any  operation. 

Preparation.  — The  patient  should  be  prepared  as  for  any  surgi- 
cal operation.  If  possible  a  bath  should  be  ^ven  the  night  before,  and 
a  special  suit  of  clean  clothes  worn  for  the  operation.  In  Formosa  at 
no  time  need  the  operating  table  be  heated,  but  in  parts  of  China  out  of 
the  tropical  zone  attention  must  be  given  tc  this  pnxaulion  as  thill 
greatly  increases  the  danger  of  shock.  In  emergency  uperalions,  where 
no  preliminary  prt-paralion  of  the  patient  has  been  made,  wc  paint  the 
whole  surface  nf  the  abdomen  with  linimentum  iodi  a  few  minutes 
before  the  ()|)eralion  and  make  no  attempt  at  washing  at  all. 

Asepsis  V.  Antisepsis.— This  question  has  licen  already  dealt 
with  fully  in  the  previous  chapter  and  hul  a  few  remarks  will  be  made. 
There  is  no  possible  doubt  (hat  all  antiseptics  being  active  poisons  lo  ihc 
tissues  are  open  to  grave  objections.  The  ideal  operation  is  the  aseplic 
oiieration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  danger  of  sepsis  is  infinitely  greater 
than  the  danger  of  antiseptics,  and  few  hospitals  in  China  are  so  well 
managed  and  few  patients  so  well  prepared  as  to  avoid  all  danger  from 
sepsis.  For  the  sake  of  the  surgeon's  peace  of  mind  as  well  as  for  the 
patient  we  advise  that  in  most  places  antiseptic  surgery  be  practised. 
For  oursehes  we  use  i  in  60  carbolic  for  our  instruments  and  for  abdomi- 
nal ofjeraiions  i  in  4000  solution  of  perchloridc  of  mercury  for  swabs 
and  sponges.  Any  efficient  antiseptic  will,  however,  suflice,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  in  abdominal  operations  the  peritoneum  itself, 
our  great  defense  against  septic  germs,  will  be  damaged  if  too  strong  an 
antiseptic  be  used. 

We  might  here  remark  that  the  efficiency  of  the  peritoneum  in  de- 
stroying septic  material  is  hardly  sufficiently  recognised. 

While  wc  ad\iicatc  the  greatest  possible  care  in  every  operation, 
for  Ihe  peace  of  mind  of  the  surgeon  wc  would  state  our  certain  opinion 
that  the  peritoneum  as  compared  with  the  other  tissues  of  (he  body  is 
relatively  very  resistant  lo  septic  infection  and  a  case  of  septic  peritonitis 
occurring  after  a  simple  abdominal  operation  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  more 
than  usual  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  surgeon  or  his  assistants. 

The  tjucstion  of  the  use  of  gloves  in  abdominal  operations  is  an 
important  one.  Considerable  manual  dexterity  is  required  to  accom- 
plish speedily  a  good  deal  of  ihc  abdominal  surgery  with  which  wc  have 
to  deal.  Undoubtedly  some  manual  dexterity  is  lost  by  wearing  gloves. 
We  are  therefore  ourselves  rather  opposed  to  their  use  by  the  surgeon 
in  chief.     All  assistants,  however,  should  wear  them. 

The  Anaesthetic. — The  question  of  the  anaesthetic  used  is.  in 
China,  to  a  great  extent  a  national  one.     British  surgeons  almost  unix'er- 
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sally  employ   chloroform;    American    surgeons  very  frequently   emplor 
ether.     In  rcfcrrinj^  lo  the  formt-r  anesthetic  it  must   hv   rcmemberei 
that  apparently  ihe  Chinese  lake  chloroform  far  better  than  their  wcsten 
brethren.     XNHielher  it  is  the  absence  of  "nerves**  or  the  rarity  of  t 
alcohol  habit  or  some  other  reason  it  would  he  difficult  to  say.     We  incline 
to  the  first  explanation. 

Certain  it  is  thai  deaths  under  chloroform  are  extraordinarily  rare 
in  China,  and  we  believe  that  this  anaesthetic  may  be  employed  without 
any  serious  anxiety  while  it  ^ivcs  the  great  advantage  of  a  quicker  indue- 
lion  and  belter  relaxation  ihan  does  ether. 

For  ourselves  we  employ  chloroform  on  an  ordinar>'  Schimmelbusc 
inhaler,  no  complicated  apparatus  is  required.  In  ordinary  cases  w 
use  pure  chloroform;  ai  the  end  of  an  hour  if  the  operation  is  not  com 
pleted  we  continue  with  half  chloroform  half  ether  on  the  same  inhaler. 

We   quote   the  following  notes  on  the  administration  of  ether 
given  by  American  surgeons; 

In  China  even  American  surgeons  prefer  for  routine  work  chloroform 
to  ether.     But  in  cases  of  shock  or  cardiac  weakness  ether  is  far  the  safe 
and  more  reliable  anieslhetic.     The  modern  administration  of  ether 
by  what  is  known  us  the  open  or  drop  method.     This,  as  used  in  th 
Mayos'  clinic  was  de.'itTlbed  l>y  Harrie  as  follows; 

.\  lar^c-sizcd  chloroform  <lrop-l-«vil!f  or  a  s])ecial  eiher  can  may  Ix*  used.     If  the 
laller.  the  cork  is  iiichtd  wiih  twu  tun>;uudinal  ^nM>vL.s,  one  Q)f  which  is  ithulluwc: 
ihan  ihr  other,     A  totton  or  ^au/t-  wirk  is  laid  on  the  larftiT  groove  and  the  cork] 
inserted  in  the  amlainvr     The  cullon  n-ick  protrudes  ahoui  an  inch  from  the  cao  and] 
serves  as  a  dropper.     By  clippinx  It  bluntly,  ihe  flow  of  ether  is  retarded,  and  for  a| 
more  rapid  drop  it  may  be  pointed.     A  4-i.unre  size  i,s  most  serviceable,  hut  it  is  well 
lu  prepare*  Iwti  cans,  a  4-uuncc  and  an  8-ounci:.     The  larger  serves  lu  anteslhcliM: 
ihi"  [laticiit  and  lh<-  snialli-r  is  sulTHii-nt  [o  continue  ihr  narcosis  «hcii  once  established. 
Add  to  these  an  ordinary'  Ksmarch  inhaler  cx>vercd  vnih  two  layers  of  stockinet,  and 
the  ippanitus  is  complcle.    To  protect  the  eyes  a  gauze  sponge  moistened  with 
water  is  laid  over  them,  or  two  r<iunded  discs  of  rubber  tissue  may  f>e  pressed  over  h 
ihem  with  the  warm  hand.     Should  ether  ^cl  into  the  eye,  several  dni)>s  of  ol.  ricini  ^ 
in&titled  will  pn-venl  amjunclivitis.     The  inhaler  now  in  jrface,  ihr  ether  is  dropped 
upon  ii  from  llie  larj^cr  tin  ca.rcfull)'  as  though  chlnniform  were  used.    The  face  soon  ^_ 
tiecomes  tlu.shed,  and  then  ii  is  lime  to  retard  cva|)oration  by  folding  a  towel  or  strip  ^| 
of  gauze  round  (he  inhaler,  leavini;  only  a  small  area  of  the  dome  unci>vercd  to  receive 
the  ether  which  U  now  ^jfiven  much  fa.<tter. 

The  whale  proceilurc  should  require  only  from  three   to  five  minute.^  and  as 
snon  as  narcosis  is  e&tablished  the  large  (in  's  laid  aside  and  the  small  one  used. 
As  more  elher  i»  retjuired  than  chloroform  a  fairly  rajiid  drop  is  necessary  to  con-i 
linue  narcosi.s.     Do  not  permit  )'<>ur  jMtient  lo  talk  as  this  tends  to  excitement. 

To  breathe  naturally  is  (he  object  aimed  at,  and  lo  a.sk  him  to  blow  it  away-, 
"or  breathe  deeply"  is  poor  [xiltcy,  tending  to  produce  a  sense  of  suffocation,  and 
struggle  is  sure  to  follow.     Tlie  color  of  the  skin,  quality  of  pulse,  regular  and  deep 
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brtaihing.  and  the  rdaxed  lower  jaw  give  ih«  |Hcture  uf  a  safe  and  surgical  aiuHthesia. 
It  15  quiic  unncci'i^an-  unci  unscientific  tu  test  che  romeal  rcHcxcK  as  noihinK  can  \k 
learned  fmm  tW  cnmca  that  cannol  be  belter  learned  by  the  other  signs  The  rate 
of  a  pulse  is  of  no  greai  value.  The  oxygen-tanic,  tongue  forceps,  and  hypodermic 
are  seldom  employed. 

The  early  ap{ieamnce  of  symptoms  is  dcleried  and  prcix*Qled  by  permitting  a 
jiLcniiful  supply  of  fresh  air  rather  than  endeavouring  to  treat  symptoms  bv  the  aliove 
agencies  after  they  have  ariiien.  When  the  tongue  presses  upon  the  gjollis  it  is  drawn 
forward  and  lo  one  side  by  the  fingers  armed  with  gauze  rather  than  enij^Iuying 
the  tongue  forceps  or  ligature  Artificial  respiration  is  almost  unheard  of,  and  after 
ten  years'  trial  this  "open  method"  has  become  the  method  of  chitiee. 

As  moRl  English  surgeons  arc  nul  familiar  with  this  method  wc  have 
<;ivc'n  it  at  length. 

Spinal  Analgesia. 

The  question  of  spinal  analgesia  is  still  under  much  discussion. 

It  has  become  pretty  well  acknowledged  that  spinal  an^esthetisaiion 
has  certain  distinct  dangers  as  well  as  objections  because  of  its  accompany- 
ing consciousness.  Bui.  as  a  recent  editorial  in  the  New  Vork  Maikal 
Journal  says.  local  anesthesia  in  its  proper  sphere  is  a  boon,  for  general 
anicsthesia  has  nut  ycl  been  freed  of  all  drawbacks.  We  acknowledge  its 
dangers,  which  arc  cstaljlishcd.  Its  otjjetlifjns  arc  such  as  can  hardly 
be  realised  without  ptTsonal  txix-rience;  but  our  «]wn  practice  ha.s  made 
it  e\'idenl  that  it  has  a  distinct  place  in  surgery  in  China.  Anything  that 
can  be  done  with  a  needle  will  readily  obtain  the  consent  of  a  Chinese. 
We  have  used  it  chiefly  in  amputations  of  the  lower  limbs  and  it  is  very 
applicable  to  all  operations  about  the  rectum,  genitals  and  bladder, 
including  piles,  fistula,  calculus,  castration,  urelhroiomics.  prostatect- 
omies, tolporrliaphics,  varicocele,  appendectomies,  fracture  reductions 
(not  dislocation  reduction)  but  not  where  shock  is  present.  In  these 
ether  should  be  used.  Fear  and  extreme  youth  are  contrary  indications. 
All  laparotomies  must  be  done  in  the  Trendelenburg  position.  By  no 
means  infrc(|uenlly  the  problem  Is  presented  to  us  of  operation  upon  a 
patient  whose  lungs,  heart,  or  kidneys,  especially  the  two  former,  do  not 
warrant  the  general  anu:sthelisatitm,  and  where  spinal  anarsthetlsation 
gives  the  belter  chance.  Fur  e.xample.  we  recently  amputated  a  leg  in  a 
child  whose  ankle  was  riiltlled  with  disease  and  whose  lungs  showed 
incipient  tuberculosis,  with  tremendous  impnivement  in  the  health  of  the 
patient  and  complete  satisfaction  during  and  after  the  operation.  It  is  not 
fre<[uently  that  the  method  is  railed  for,  and  we  have  never  seen  any  bad 
effects  whatever  from  its  use.  It  is  easy  of  administration  and  usually 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  Our  own  practice  has  been  to  use  a  2  per  cent, 
eucaine  or  cocaine  solution,  put  up  in  sterile  vials  as  in  the  preparation 
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of  antitoxin:  30  minims  for  an  adult,  less  in  proportion  for  a  child. 
Cocaine  gives  the  better  analgesia,  eucaine  gives  less  cerebral  symptoms. 
Professor  Gennesco  of  the  University  of  Bukharesl  has  recently 
strongly  adiixated  a  combined  solution  of  sto\-ainfe  and  strychnine,  which_ 
he  injects  at  a  higher  point  than  that  usually  chosen  by  operators,  and 
would  appear  that  he  has  demonstrated  the  ad\'antages  of  his  method. 

The  objections  from  consciousness  on  the  part  of  the  patient^ 
arc  almost  always  overcome  by  a  prcliminar>'  hypodermic  of  morphinej| 
given  fifteen  minutes  before  the  spinal  injection.    A  large  hypodermic 

syringe  with  a  stiff,  long  needle  is  used 
for  this  lallcr;  the  area  of  the  lumbar 
spine  is  thoroughly  sterilised,  prefer^f 
ably    by     the     iodine     method     (sce^ 
Chapter  XIV').     The  point  of  election 
i^  reached  according  to  a  diagramme 
after  Stooke,  Ichang,  "a  line  acrosSiH 
Fm.  i4i;.        .  the    upper   level    of    [he    iliac   crests 

-  crosses  the  spine  of  the  fourth  lumbar 
\erlcbra:  go  half  an  inch  below  that  line  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  ihc 
middle  line."  The  patient  should  be  seated  (not  necessarily  so)  in 
chair  with  his  knees  apart  and  be  made  to  stoop  till  his  hands  touch  the 
ground.  The  needle  is  then  passed  in  a  direction  slightly  upward.  The 
same  posture  may  be  attained  on  the  bed,  laterally.  Of  course  no  air  must 
be  injected.  When  a  sense  of  resistance  is  lost  one  may  be  confident  of 
being  in  the  canal,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  removing  the  barrel  and 
allowing  a  few  drops  of  spinal  fluid  to  flow.  The  barrel  is  then  re- 
placed and  the  solution  slowly  injected.  The  patient  is  then  left  quiet 
and  kL'])l  warm  for  twenty  or  thirty  minutes,  when  he  will  probably  be 
found  half  asleep  and  the  lower  half  of  the  body  entirely  anesthetic. 

A  few  precautions  arc  suggested.  On  account  of  idiosyncrasies, 
preparation  must  In;  made  in  case  symptoms  of  cocaine  pniscming  appear, 
The  patient's  face  should  always  be  covered  before  the  immediale  prep- 
arations for  the  major  operation  are  undertaken,  and  kept  so.  There 
must  be  sufficient  as.sistants  at  hand  to  control  nervousness  and  restless- 
ness, should  they  be  manifested. 

Unless  a  proper  aniesthesia  is  attained,  the  operation  should  not  be 
begun.  Promptness  and  rapidity  will  enable  a  surgeon  to  accomplish 
results  which  dilly-dallying  will  prevent,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
a  period  of  more  than  twenty  minutes  cannot  be  depended  on.  It  will  be 
found  at  times  that  a  whiff  of  chloroform  will  complete  an  imperfect  spinal 
aniesthetisatton.  \  greater  degree  of  shock  may  be  expected 
the  complete  anjeslhetisation.     .\ll   proceedings  should  be 
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without  comment.  Careful  techm'c  will  obviate  nicninj;ilis.  Head- 
ache is  the  commonest  undesirable  after-effect,  but  collapse,  vomiting, 
high  temperature,  and  so  on,  occur  at  times,  usually  to  disappear. 

Local  anicsthcsia  with  cocaine  or  similar  chemicals  is  not  sufficient 
for  satisfactory  work.  We  have  removed  a  small  ovarian  cyst  under 
cocaine  anaesthesia  Init  the  absence  of  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
and  the  pain  on  handling  the  peritoneum  made  us  decide  never  to  repeal 
the  experiment.  For  strangulated  hernia  it  is  mure  satisfactor)'  but 
here  too  the  depth  of  anarsthesia  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  desired. 


Local  Aneesthesia  (ScMeigh's  Anssthetic). 

l\.     Sodii  Chlor.,  gr.  li. 

Cocaine  Mur.,  gr.  i. 

Mornh.  Mur.,  gr.  1/4 

Aqux  Distil.  Sii. 

Use  in  hypodermic  syringe. 


—TV.  H.  J. 


Speed. ^There  is  a  pretty  general  opinion  among  a  good  many 
surgeons  that  speed  is  of  very  minor  importance  nowadays.  This  may 
be  to  some  extent  true  of  the  operations  of  general  surgery.  It  is  cer- 
lainly  untrue  as  retards  abdominal  surgery  in  China.  In  China  we  are 
usually  without  a  skilled  anaesthetist  and  often  the  patient  has  to  do 
without  nursing.  In  these  cases  we  consider  speed  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. An  operation  on  the  bowels  which  lasts  more  than  an  hour 
in  itself  threatens  the  patient's  life.  Every  minute  of  prolonged  handling 
of  bowel  and  peritoneum  adds  materially  to  the  shock. 

While  important  points  of  technique  should  seldom  be  sacrificed 
to  time,  there  should  be  absolutely  no  dawdling  over  an  abdominal  opera- 
tion; from  first  to  last  the  surgeon  should  work  at  the  utmost  of  his  speed. 

Special  Operations. 

Operations  for  Punctured  Wounds  of  the  Peritoneal  Cavity. — 
Punctured  wounds  <jf  the  abdomen  due  to  atiem|)led  suicide  or  homicide, 
Chinese  surgery,  and  gores  from  the  water  buffaloes  are  relatively  com- 
mon. A  few  very  remarkable  cases  have  been  recorded  among  which 
we  give  the  following  reported  by  Swan  of  Canton: 

"The  case  uf  a  wntnan  about  thirty  years  of  age  who  attempied  suicirie  by  intro- 
ducing a  long  needle  into  the  epigastric  region  was  in  some  respects  peculiar.  The 
needle,  two  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  bad  evidently  been  introduced  in  the  upper 
part  of  ihe  epigastric  region  just  Ijelow  the  ensiform  cartilage.  The  head  of  the 
needle  remained  imbedded  near  the  attachment  of  the  rectus  muscle  ibc  i>oinl  having 
entered  Ibe  stomach  about  midway  along  the  smaller  curvature.     A  small  incision 
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WAS  made  into  the  rectus  muscle  and  the  head  of  the  needle  grasped  with  forceps  and 
removed.  The  jrharp  extrcmily  lor  b  dblancc  af  one  inch  was  htavily  corroded, 
c\idenily  by  thi*  action  <»f  gastric  juict».  'Hit  [kalivnt  tleclarc«l  ihi-  ncttHc  had  Iwen 
intruduced  three  months  previous  to  the  operation.  Frequent  attacks  of  pain  in  the 
epigastric  regiuii  was  all  ihc  patient  ojmplained  of.  A  quick  recovery  fullowed  with- 
out any  subje<-liv«.>  sytr]itnms.  It  i.>i  remarkable*  that  a  needle  of  such  a  length  should 
be  retained  in  that  [xisition  for  any  considcnililc  length  of  time  without  cauj^ing  serious 
ilislurhanLt." 

An  example  of  the  second  class  of  cases  presented  itself  to  us  for 
treatment.  A  woman  suffering  from  an  extra-uterine  gestation  had 
l>cen  in  the  hands  of  a  Ijlind  Chinese  praclitioncr  who  had  punctured 
the  abdomen  in  numerous  places  with  a  long  needle.  Happily  the  needle 
had  been  heated  in  a  fiamc  l>efore  use  and  no  damage  lo  the  bowel  oc- 
curred, suppuration  in  the  tumour  had.  however,  resulted  and  an  abscess 
had  burst  just  below  the  umbilicus. 

The  general  rule  in  all  except  the  smallest  punctured  wounds  and 
then  only  if  the  puncture  has  been  made  by  a  presumably  clean  instru- 
ment is  to  open  the  wound  freely,  suture  any  wounded  Iwwel.  wipe  away 
with  swabs  any  extruded  matter,  and  then  treat  the  case  as  one  of  perit- 
onitis (see  l)eIow). 

Operations  on  the  Stomach. — In  this  and  the  following  operations 
to  be  described  wc  ha\  e  tried  to  avoid  dealing  with  the  general  surgery 
of  the  aMominal  cavity  and  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  operations  alone 
which  will  most  fret[ucntly  need  to  !>e  performed  by  the  surgeon  in  China. 
Operations  on  the  bladder  have  Ijcen  dealt  with  under  stone  and  abdom- 
inal operations  for  gynecological  and  obstetrical  purposes  will  be  dealt 
with  in  [he  chapter  devoted  to  those  diseases. 

Gastroenterostomy.-  Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  a  relatively  rare 
disease  in  China,  but  we  meet  with  it  from  time  to  time.  Dilatation  of 
the  stomach  is  fairly  common  and  with  carefully  chosen  cases  the  treat- 
ment by  operation  proN^es  eminently  .siitisfactory. 

Neither  of  these  diseases  should  be  treated  as  a  routine  matter  by 
surgical  measures.  Cancer  of  ihe  stomach  is  rarely  seen  in  that  early 
stage  where  radical  operation  is  possible.  Gasiroenierostomy  is  there- 
fore the  only  operation  which  at  present  we  arc  likely  to  be  called  on  to 
perform.  It  should  be  kept  for  cases  where  the  tumour  is  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  pyloric  region,  where  dilatation  is  present,  where  vomiting 
is  a  marked  and  very  troublesome  symptom,  and  where  the  patient  is 
still  in  such  a  condition  as  to  give  reasonable  expectation  that  the  opera- 
tion itself  may  be  successful  and  life  considerably  prolonged.  For  dila- 
tation of  the  stomach  the  operation  should  only  be  performed  after  pro- 
longed medical  treatment  has  failed  U>  relieve  the  patient  and  vomiting 
is  very  frequent. 
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The  operation  should  be  preceded  by  careful  washing  out  of  the 
stomach  for  a  day  or  two  and  the  adminisiralion  of  onty  very  easily 
absorbable  food. 

A  vertical  incision  is  made,  t  inch  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line, 
about  6  inches  long.  The  stomach  is  then  carefully  examined  to  make 
sure  of  ihc  exact  nature  of  the  case.  The  small  intestine  is  then  taken 
up  and  slipped  ihrou^^h  ihe  fingers  till  the  first  bup  i)f  the  jejunum  is 
reached.  The  operation  may  be  done  either  by  union  of  the  jejunum 
with  the  anterior  or  p<jslerior  wall  of  the  stomach;  surgeons  arc  divided 
in  their  opinion  as  to  which  is  most  desirable. 

Anterior  gastrojejunostomy  is  the  easier  operation  and  the  one  we 
adopt  ourselves.  The  first  coil  of  the  jejunum  Is  drawn  out  of  the  wound, 
emptied  wilh  the  fingers,  and  clamped  on  each  side  with  a  pair  of  Lane's 
(or  other)  tlamps.  The  stomach  is  now  drawn  out  oi  the  wound  and 
the  exaci  pc>int  fur  anastomosis  decided  on,  as  near  the  pyloric  end  of 
the  greater  curvature  as  possible.  A  large  piece  of  the  stomach,  including 
the  site  of  anastomosis,  is  clamped  wilh  a  pair  of  Mf»ynihan"s  clamps. _ 
Ft  is  not  al  all  essential  to  ciamp  the  stomach,  hut  it  has  the  advantage 
of  conlrolHng  the  bleeding  and  so  making  the  operation  simpler. 

A  jjoint  is  chosen  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  jejunum,  care  being 
taken  to  leave  no  loop  thai  can  hang  down  on  tht  proximal  side  of  the 
intestinal  incision,  and  stitched  lo  the  stomach  just  btlow  the  point 
where  the  opening  will  be  made.  The  anastomosis  is  then  accomplished 
as  in  lateral  anastomosis  of  the  lx»wel.  under  which  heading  a  careful 
description  of  the  details  of  the  operation  is  gi\en.  The  anastomosis 
should  be  slightly  oblique,  running  from  the  right  downward  toward 
the  left.  When  the  anastomosis  is  finished  the  stomach  and  intestine 
are  dropped  back  into  the  abdomen  and  the  alulominal  wall  closed. 

If  fhe  posterior  operation  be  employed,  the  stomach  is  turned  up- 
ward out  of  the  wound  with  the  transverse  colon,  an  incision  about 
3  inches  in  length  is  made  in  the  meso-col«n  and  the  portion  of  the  sl<imach 
where  Ihe  anaslt)mosis  is  to  be  made  is  carefully  drawn  through  the  hole 
and  clamjicd.     The  anastomosis  is  then  proceeded  wilh  as  before. 

Operations  on  the  Intestine.  Lateral  Anastomosis.— This 
is  pr4>bably  the  tcunmnnesl  operation  lo  l)e  performed  on  the  intestinal 
canal.  It  is  indiraie<l  in  most  cases  tA  obstruction  of  the  gul  from  tu- 
mours, either  with  or  without  excision  of  the  affected  part,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  tumour;  in  irreducible  intussusception,  and  in  some 
cases  of  strangulation  or  faecal  fistula. 

The  anastomosis  may  therefore  be  between  two  ceils  of  small  intes- 
tine, Iwo  coils  of  large  intestine,  or  a  coil  of  small  and  a  coil  of  large 
intestine.     The  techni(|ue  of  the  operation  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
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We  shall  ukc  as  a  tfpkal  -—tJ^  m  cue  of 
cepcion.    Tbe  anastamoBK  wfll  in  doi  cue  alnost  ccrtnfy  be 
a  cofl  of  hige  intestine  and  a  coil  of  small  iuesdnc:    The 

mcHiOD  i>*  i  ***|f  ■**^**  ^aade  a(.nw"***jF  to  the  Bi^BvidBal 
the  case,  the  tiro  cdOs  of  mlcstinc  an  withdnvn  from : 
far  nipni'*g  the  finceis  alone  thrm,  y»H  danmed  at  oAcr  aide  h^  two 
pans  of  Lane's  or  any  other  intestmal  damps.  Aiqr  oAerprotrmlmg 
bovd  is  leluincd  into  the  abdominal  cavitr  and  the  two  coils  of  iutcatine 
caiefoDjr  surrounded  with  hot  pads  or  a  tcnqxicaiy  stiidi  maf  dose  die 
rest  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  is  a  point  which  shooldicoenc  par- 
ticnlar  attention  as  two  veir  important  results  firflow  from  care  as  to  this 
detail: 

1.  The  opeiaticHi  is  made  CTtirely  extra-abdominal  and  no  chanoe 
of  peritonitis  is  encountered. 

2.  Shock,  which  in  abdominal  operations  is  usually  the  result  of 
exposure  or  handling  of  large  bowel  surfaces,  is  reduced  to  a  minimnm 

Two  points  are  now  chosen.  <Hie  a  Little  posterior  to  the  anti-mcsen- 
teric  border  of  the  small  intestine  and  one  a  little  anterior  to  die  antl- 
mesenteric  border  of  the  large  intestioe,  and  commencing  here  the  two 
coils  of  bowel  are  stitched  tt^ther  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  length 
of  the  gut  and  about  two  inches  long.  The  needle  should  pass  through 
the  peritoneal  and  muscular  coats  only  of  each  coQ.  The  suture  comT 
pleted,  the  thread  should  be  left  long.  An  incision  is  now  made  widi 
a  very  sharp  knife  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch  away  from  the  line  of  suture, 
in  each  coil  of  bowel.  The  cut  should  be  about  112  inches  long  failing 
a  full  quarter  of  an  inch  short  of  each  end  of  the  line  of  suture.  The 
intestinal  coils  are  now  wiped  out  clean  with  small  swabs.  B^iiming 
at  the  point  nearest  the  commencement  of  the  first  suture,  a  second  con- 
tinuous suture  is  introduced  passing  through  all  the  walls  of  the  intestine 
and  thus  uniting  the  cut  edges  of  the  gut  throughout.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  making  this  suture  that  the  mucous  wall  is  taken  up  with  each 
stitch,  it  is  very  apt  to  fall  away  from  the  edge  of  the  wound.  Thus 
we  now  have  the  two  incisions  in  the  bowel  wall  completely  united  to  each 
other  and  in  addition  a  line  of  suture  uniting  the  peritoneal  and  muscular 
coats  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  and  reaching  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  anastomosis  already  completed.  The  first  suture  is  now  taken  up 
again  and  the  outside  union  completed  by  continuing  the  first  suture  line 
across  the  ends  and  along  the  top  of  the  already  completed  second  line 
of  suture,  the  distance  of  a  full  quarter  of  an  inch  from  this  inside  suture 
line  being  presened.  The  final  result  is  therefore  an  inner  suture  of  all 
the  walls  of  the  bowel  all  round  the  incision,  and  an  outer  suture  of  the 
peritoneal  and  muscular  coat  also  ail  round  the  incision  and  a  quarter 
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of  an  inch  away  from  the  inner  suture  ring.  Though  not  essential,  it 
adds  to  the  strength  of  the  union  to  surround  it  with  an  omental  graft, 
which  means  the  finding  of  a  suitable  piece  of  the  great  omentum,  trim- 
ming it  if  necessary  and  pulling  il  round  the  site  of  anastomosis,  fixing  it 
with  one  or  two  stitches.  To  prevent  any  danger  of  kinking  we  add  a 
single  suture  uniting  the  two  coils  of  bowel  in  the  line  of  the  incision  one 
inch  from  cither  side  of  the  anastomosis.  The  coils  of  bowel  arc  now 
carefully  cleansed  and  dropped  liack  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 

We  mJKtn  dual  at  this  point  with  the  {|ucslion  of  the  closure  of  the 
abdominal  wound  in  this  and  ulhcr  abdt)minal  operations. 

Two  methods  of  closure  are  commonly  used,  the  simple  method 
in  which  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdominal  wall  is  united  by  one 
layer  of  sutures  of  silkworm  gul  passed  ihrcjugh  skin,  muscular  layer  and 
|R,'ritoneum.  This  method  has  much  lo  commend  il.  It  is  very  speedy, 
accurate  apposition  is  easily  secured,  and  in  most  cases  wc  believe  ihcre 
is  little  more  danger  of  subsequent  ventral  hernia  than  in  the  more  com- 
plicated methods.  We  emjjloy  it  freqiiendy  ourselves  and  are  wtdl 
satisfied  wilh  ihe  result.  The  commoner  meth<Hi  Is  10  close  Ihe  wound 
by  se^-eral  layers  of  sutures  for  peritoneum,  muscular  layer,  aponeurosis, 
and  skin.  The  buried  sutures  should  be  of  catgut,  or  fine  silk  or  linen 
thread. 

Many  surgeons  use  this  method  in  all  cases.  Where  oblique  or  ir- 
regular incisions  in  the  abdominal  wall  have  been  made,  suture  by  layers 
should  always  be  employed.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  incision  has 
been  made  in  the  linea  alba  we  believe  that  this  method  while  much  more 
tedious  has  no  advantage  whatever  over  the  simple  one. 

Excision  of  the  Bowel.— Excision  of  the  bowel  is  required  for 
all  removable  maii'i^nant  lumours  of  the  gut,  for  gangrene  of  the  gut.  for 
the  closure  of  many  cases  of  fa;cal  fistula,  and  for  a  few  other  rarer 
conditions. 

The  surgeon  having  determined  exactly  how  much  of  the  gul  should 
be  removed,  Lane's  clamps  are  applied  to  the  bowel  well  beyond  Ihe 
site  of  excision  and  strong  Doyen's  or  other  clamps  immediately  within 
the  area  to  be  excised  on  each  side.  The  bowel  is  then  divided,  and  a 
V-shaped  piece  removed  from  the  mesenlerj'  corresponding  to  but  rather 
smaller  ihan  the  !enj|;lh  of  the  gut  removed.  .Ml  bleeding  vessels  in  the 
mesenlery  are  then  ligatured.  This  is  the  first  step  of  the  operation. 
The  second  step  is  to  close  by  rapid  suture  the  two  open  ends  of  the  cut 
bowel.  This  is  most  speedily  accomplished  by  a  single  purse-string 
suture  passing  through  all  the  walls  of  the  gut,  the  suture  being  imme- 
diately lied  tight.  The  ends  are  then  inverted  by  a  few  Lembcrl  sutures. 
The  third  step  is  to  perform  a  lateral  anastomosis  of  two  pieces  of  bowel 
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exactly  as  described  above.     The  last  slep  is  lo  close  the  hole  in  the 
mesenlcrj-  by  a  few  6ne  sutures. 

Appendicitis.— Lli lie  need  be  said  on  ihc  subject  of  the  surgical 
treaiment  of  appendicitis  in  China.  The  disease  is  relatively  very  rare. 
Reports  are  to  hand  from  many  parts  of  China  on  the  subject  and  all 
agree  that  the  disease  is  vcrj-  uncommon,  it  is  probably  a  liberal  esti- 
mate to  Slate  that  there  is  not  more  than  one  case  in  two  thousand 
hospita]  in-palienU  among  the  Chinese.  The  disease  is.  however,  fre- 
quently seen  among  foreigners. 

When  it  is  actually  met  with  among  the  Chinese,  it  is  usually  as  a 
large  abscess  already  pointing  in  the  iliac  region.  We  shall  not  therefore 
deal  in  detail  with  its  surgical  Ireatmenl  in  this  Ijook. 

Appendicostomy.— While  (he  ordinary  operalinns  on  the  appen- 
dix for  inflHmmiilion  arc  extremely  rare  in  Chin:*,  the  t>peralion  of  appen- 
dicostomy is  one  that  will  probably  take  its  place  as  a  well  recognised 
operation  for  a  certain  limited  number  of  cases.  The  operation  of  with- 
drawing Ihf  api)endix  through  a  small  abdominal  incision,  fixing  it  to 
the  abdominal  wall  and,  by  means  of  a  catheter  introduced  through  it. 
using  its  canal  lo  wash  out  the  large  intestine  has  proved  ver>'  successful 
in  certain  cases  of  chronic  dysenterj'.     For  further  details  see  Chapter  VII. 

Faecal  Fistula,  Fffical  fistula  following  hernia  is  almost  unknown 
in  lands  where  a  surgeon  can  be  secured  at  almost  a  moment's  notice. 
In  China  it  is  relatively  common  though  absolutely  very  rare;  still  there 
are  few  surgeons  with  a  large  practice  who  do  not  from  time  to  time 
meet  with  such  cases.  The  successful  treatment  of  these  patients  is  ont- 
of  the  most  difficult  problems  that  a  surgeon  has  to  meet.  The  patients 
are  usually  extremely  weak,  as  a  result  first  of  the  sloughing  hernia,  which 
led  to  the  fistula,  and  second  as  the  result  of  the  lack  of  nourishment 
from  the  constant  discharge  of  unabwjrlK-d  nutrient  material  from  the 
small  intestine.  They  are  seldom  in  a  condition  to  stand  a  severe  opera- 
tion. Let  it  be  acknowledged  at  once  that  the  ideal  o|>eration  is  excision 
of  the  coil  of  bowel  implicated.  Such  o[H;rations  have  been  successfully 
performed  from  lime  to  time  by  surge<jns  in  China.  We  have  not  our- 
selves met  with  a  patient  who  in  our  opinion  would  lie  likely  to  surWve 
the  operation. 

The  treaiment  we  incline  to  is  anastomosis  of  the  afferent  and  cfTcrenl 
bowel  above  the  hernial  protrusion.  But  it  must  be  clearly  understood 
that  this  is  only  a  ])reh"min:iry  {talliative  oiJeralion,  not  a  cure.  For  a 
time  the  intestinal  contents  j>ass  almost  wholly  through  the  newly  provided 
channel,  but  later  again  a  good  deal  begins  lo  pass  through  the  old  open- 
ing, and  further  operative  measures  are  required.  We  shall  illustrate 
the  treatment  we  suggest  by  a  case  lately  in  our  hospital. 
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A  Chinese  woman,  aged  thirty-seven,  came  to  the  hospital  suffering; 
from  a  femoral  hernia  which  had  sloughed.  All  the  conicnis  of  the  small 
intestine  were  discharging  through  the  wound  and  the  patient  was  in  a 
terribly  weak  condition.  In  the  absence  of  the  writer,  the  surgeon  In 
charge  opened  the  abdomen  above  the  hernia  and  performed  a  lateral 
anastomosis  as  suggested  above.  The  patient  recovered  and  for  a  time 
everything  went  well,  only  the  minutest  quantity  of  intestinal  contents 
escaping  through  the  wound.  After  a  lime,  however,  this  amount  began 
steadily  to  increase,  the  majority  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine  escaping 
again  by  ihe  fistula,  and  the  woman  finally  returning  in  great  distress 
with  a  considerable  prolapse  uf  the  intestinal  mucosa  through  the  wound. 
Wc  opened  the  abdomen  again,  at  the  same  spot,  and  found  the  anasto- 
mosis in  every  way  satisfacl<jry.  We  therefore  cut  off  the  ends  of  the 
afferent  and  ufTerenI  hernial  coll  close  to  the  anastomotic  opening  and 
.stitched  up  the  proximal  ends  of  the  cut  intestine,  thus  completely  restor- 
ing the  intestinal  canal.  Purse-string  sutures  were  then  run  through 
the  open  end  of  the  distal  coils  of  intestine  and  pulled  tif^ht  In  preveni 
escape  of  Ijowel  contents.  One  end  of  each  sutiiru  was  left  long  and  ihreadeH 
on  a  protw  which  was  passed  through  Ihe  lumen  of  the  gut  till  ihe 
sutures  could  be  secured  at  the  AstulmLs  <>i>cning.  Ry  pulling  on  the 
sutures  the  ends  of  the  gut  were  invaginated  and  the  whole  coil  brought 
outside  the  fistulous  opening;  the  mesenter>*  was  seized  with  forceps  and 
the  whole  mass  cut  off,  the  vessels  being  sutjsequently  secured  and 
the  pedicle  of  mesentery  stitched  in  the  wound.  The  whole  of  the  im 
plicated  gut  was  thus  removed  extra-abdominally.  The  patient  made 
a  most  excellent  and  complete  recover)'. 

While  we  would  recommend  i>rimary  excision  of  the  implicated  coil 
of  gut  w^here  ihe  patient's  strength  would  stand  such  an  operation,  we 
would  in  all  other  cases  recommend  a  two-stiige  operation  such  as  thai 
given  above. 

Hernia. — For  the  following  advice  on  the  ojwralion  for  the  radical 
cure   of   hernia  among  the  Chinese  we  are  indebted  to  our  co-author. 

Hernia    Its  Special  Aspects  and  Treatment. 


Hernia  is  an  extremely  common  affection  among  the  Chinese,  both 
amon;^  the  btbouring  classes  as  wclkas  among  those  of  more  sedentary 
occupation. 

"Hernia  is  moa*  common  in   China  amnng  mm  than  in   jirohahly  any  other 
ojuntiy." — fhtdgeim,  PrkinR. 


Among  the  former,  owing  to  the  strains  and  slrcssts  mcident  to  their 
life;  among  the  latter,  owing  to  the  muscular  atony  and  degeneratH 
brought  about  by  theirs. 

"The  climaie  a\so  exercises  considerable  influence  in  producing  weakness  of 
abdominaj  tUsuot." 

"  Hernia  — It  is  often  mri  with — the  causes  being  much  the  same  as  at  hor 
^Afaw,  1907. 

The  labouring  classes  of  China  are  a  hardy,  rugged,  strenuous  U 
the  life  of  many  being  more  h'kc  that  of  beasts  of  burden  than  of  men-^ 
carriers  of  heavy  loads,  rowers  of  heavy  boats,  drawers  of  hea%7  carts»  and 
so  on.  One  has  but  to  look  into  the  face  of  a  wheelbarrow  coolie  trying 
to  start  his  barrow  laden  with  eight  to  ten  passengers,  or  up  hill  with  a 
large  load  of  bricks;  and  notice  his  congested  face  and  tense,  straining 
muscles,  to  realise  the  amount  of  abdominal  pressure  that  must  be  brought 
to  bear  before  he  gets  under  way.  This  is  but  a  type  of  the  kind  of  strain 
the  coolie  class  is  daily  subjected  to.  h 

In  dirLcl  contrast  to  the  labouring  man  is  the  clerk,  the  teacher,  tt^l 
wcll-io-do  Chinese  of  almost  any  scholarly  or  clerical  occupation— includ- 
ing the  wife  and  all  the  female  relations  of  the  same.     The  most  violent 
exercise  of  these  consists  of  a  stroll  up  the  street,  at  a  leisurely  pace.    Sports 
arc  unnatural,  and  acquired.     Energetic  movements  arc  rare  and  unpre-_ 
pared  for.     The  muscles  art  insufficiently  developed,  fat  predominates, 
an   alonir   relaxation,  both   of  which   conditions  are   conducive   to  tl 
formation  of  hernJa. 

All  types  of  hernia  are  found  in  both  men  and  women.    In  men, 
inguinal   and    ingui  no-scrota  I   predominate,   the   latter  being   in   cxccaol 
because  no  early  treatment  of  the  former  is  instituted.     Umbilical  ancr 
femoral  are  occasionally  found  in  men,  the  former  usually  associate*^ 
with  ascites,  the  latter  usually  of  rapid  onset  and  immediate  strangulatioi 
Among  women  by  far  the  commonest  form  of  hernia  is  ventral  between' 
the  recti.     It  is  usually  umbilical,  but  often  due  to  muUiple  labour  with 
separation  of  the  rectus  muscles.     As  in  so  many  other  surgical  conditions 
among  the  Chinese,  the  average  of  hernite  is  large  and  overgrown.     When 
not  so,  the  patient  is  almost  invariably  young,  or  the  hernia  has  appeal 
very  recently. 

h  is  almost  true  that  no  treatment  is  resorted  to  by  the  Chine 
themselves  for  this  condition.  But  as  the  Chinese  baby  wears  a  light  ai 
fairly  well-fitting  abdominal  binder  (usually  outside  the  clothes,  h 
firm  and  even  in  its  pressure  for  all  that),  and  wears  this  for  several  yeai 
we  may  attribute  to  this  fact  possibly  the  limited  number  of  infant 
umbilical  hernia;  met  with  in  later  life. 

In  dealing  with  the  subject  under  discussion^  the  special  aspecl 
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of  hernia  and  its  treatment  in  China,  we  shall  do  so  under  the  following 
headings: 

a.  The  choice  of  operation  upon  inguinal  hernia,  and  Its  after-care. 

b.  Operation  upon  large  inguinal  hi:rnia;  its  advisahilily  and  method. 

c.  Strangulated  hernia,  early  stage,  late  stage. 

d.  Treatment  of  the  cord  and  closure  of  the  hernial  sac  in  operations 
for  the  cure  of  infantile  hernia. 

e.  Operative  treatment  of  large  umbilical  and   abdominal   hernia-. 
a.  The  choice  of  operation  upon  inguinal  hernia,  and  its  after- 
care. 

There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  about  obtaining  consent  to  the  opera- 
tion for  inguinal  hernia  in  Shanghai.     It  is  not  regarded  by  the  Chinese 

"A  few  auhmit  to  the  radical  cure  bul  most  prefer  to  jog  along  wiih  b  truss  rather 
Than  submi!  to  an  ojwraiian."— Main,  Hangchow,  1907. 

as  an  abdominal  operation,  but  is  supposed  to  be  extra-abdominal.  The 
condition  is  to  the  working  man  a  serious  impediment  to  his  gaining  a 
livelihood,  and  to  the  well-to-do.  because  so  freijuenlly  large  and  cumber- 
some, a  source  of  great  discomfort. 

In  China,  Bassini's,  when  applicable^  is  the  favourite  operation 
among  surgeons,  and  into  the  technic  of  this  it  is  hardly  worth  our 
while  to  go. 

"Halstctl's  mcthud.  in  many  [M)iiitii  similar  to  Bussini's  huii  hi-x-n  briefly  dt-scribed 
in  the  first  number  of  ihe  HuUettH  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  ilospUa!,  1889,  although 
Basslni's  had  been  published  in  an  earlier  paper  read  tieforc  the  Italian  Surgical 
Society,  1888. 

The  two  mclhuds  difTcrcd,  however,  in  several  imptirtanC  |winls:  In  Halstcd's 
method  the  cord  is  transplanted  mnre  externally  so  that  it  lies  just  beneath  the  skin 
and  auperticial  fascia,  whereas  In  Ba&sini's  operation  the  cord  is  covered  by  the  apo- 
neur<isis  of  the  cxlfrnal  oblique  as  well  as  the  skin  and  fascia.  The  most  imporlanl 
diRcrcnrc,  however,  is  th«t  in  the  Halstcd  methnd  ihc  internal  ohliquc  mu-sclc  in  cut 
upward  from  one  to  two  inches  before  it  Is  sutured  to  Foupart's  h'Kament.  The  re- 
sults of  operation  have  shown  this  step  to  be  entirely  unnecessary.  In  many  cases, 
wc  believe,  ihc  cutting  of  the  inlernd  oblique  frreatly  increases  the  chances  of  recur- 
rence and  wcakt-ns  (he  vi:ry  structure  we  must  rely  most  on  fur  radical  cure.  Anotlier 
point  of  difference  is  the  resection  of  all  but  one  or  two  veins  of  the  cord.  Here  again 
the  restilta  of  the  method,  showing  atrophy  of  the  testicle  in  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  cases,  have  pniven  its  ilisad vantage. 

The  principli-s  of  Bassini's  nncihod  arc  easy  of  understanding  and  simple  of  per- 
formance. The  tinst  and  most  important  principle  consists  in  the  cutting  high  up  of 
the  external  oblique  aponeurosis,  thus  ^ving  free  access  to  the  Intenial  ring,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  completely  remove  the  sac  well  beyond  the  neck,  thus  oblilcr- 
alinR  entirely  any  funicular  process.  Second,  suturing  the  internal  oblique  muscle  to 
the  shelving  process  of  Poupart's  ligament.  Third,  and  least  imixirtani,  a.s  results 
have  shown,  is  that  of  transplanting  the  cord  to  a  higher  position  than  normal,  by 
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suturing  the  internal  oblique  muscle  underneath  the  cord  instead  of  over  it,  then  covei 
ing  the  cord  with  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  and,  lastly,  with  th 
subcutaneous  fascia  and  skin. 

That  only  the  first  two  steps  are  the  essential  ones  to  success  is  shown  by  the  fac 
that  the  last  step  may  be  dispensed  with  with  almost  equally  good  results.  "  Sutur 
of  the  canal  without  the  transplantation  of  the  cord,"  the  other  steps  being  the  same  a 
in  Bassini's  operation,  is  now  regarded  by  many  surgeons  as  superior  to  the  original  o 
typical  Bassini  method." — Two  Thousand  Operations  for  the  Radial  Cure  of  HernUi 
Bull  and  Coley,  N.  Y.     Abstract,  Journal  A.  if.  A.,  SepteMher  21,  1907. 

But  certain  points,  as  the  result  of  personal  experience,  may  be  worti 
noting,  which  will  tend  materially  to  satisfaction  and  success.  Thi 
factors  which  enter  most  conspicuously  into  bringing  about  real  succesi 
in  hernia  operation  are,  first,  thorough  understanding  of  the  particulai 
operation;  absolute  sterilisation  of  the  skin;  the  use  of  rubber  gloves 
the  ver\'  dainty  handling  of  all  tissues;  the  assured  finding  of  the  sai 
before  attempting  to  isolate  it;  the  careful  placing  of  the  deep  sutures  s< 
that  while  giving  support  they  embrace  the  minimum  of  tissue  and 
while  firmly  tied,  yet  do  not  strangulate  the  surrounding  tissues.  Chro 
micised  gut  and  kangaroo  tendon  are  the  only  legitimate  materials  fo 
this  use. 

"Speaking  of  sutures,  the  authors  state  that  the  selection  of  proper  matedal  15 
in  their  opinion,  an  imixirtant  element  in  the  technic  of  o|>erations  for  the  radica 
cure  of  hernia.  They  have  so  frequently  in  earlit;r  papers  pointed  out  the  disadvan 
tage  of  non-absorbable  sutures,  that  it  seems  unnecessary  to  more  than  refer  to  th 
matter  hen-.  That  imn-absorbablc  .sutun-s,  in  a  certain  number  of  cases,  cause  slowly 
healing  sinuses,  which  t^rcatly  enhance  iho  chances  of  relapse,  is  a  fact  that  has  bee 
confirmed  l»y  upward  of  thirty  persmial  ol)servatioiis.  In  some  of  these  cases  sinuse 
have  developed  nearly  four  years  after  the  intrtxiuclion  of  the  sutures. 

Non-at>.sorbal>le  sutures  were  Iirst  used  in  o|>erations  for  hernia,  because  at  tha 
time  there  were  no  methods  kntiwn,  by  means  of  which  absorbable  sutures  could  b 
perfectly  sterilised.  Now  that  catfjut  and  tendon  may  not  only  be  absolutely  sterilisec 
but  chromitised  so  as  to  remain  unalworbed  for  any  desired  period  of  time,  we  believ 
there  is  no  reason  for  any  longer  continuing  the  use  of  non-absorbable  sutures.  Ii 
the  series  of  cases  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  re[>ort,  with  the  exception  of  hal 
a  dozen  of  the  earlier  cases,  kangaroo  tendon,  chromicised  so  as  to  remain  unabsorbe< 
for  from  three  to  four  weeks,  ha.-;  been  the  suture  material  uniformly  employed.  Non 
chromicised  catgul  was  used  for  the  ligatures  of  the  arteries  and,  in  the  great  majoril 
nf  cases,  ftir  clo.sing  the  external  wound." — IT.  7".  Hull  ond  11'.  H.  Coley,  A'.  1' 
Ahslrait,  Jounuil  A.  M.  A.,  Scpinnhcr  21,  IQ07. 

William  H.  Coley  of  Xew  York  places  one  suture  above  the  core 
and  it  is  an  excellent  practice  Ijecausc  it  allows  the  cord  to  come  out  in  i 
normal  position  and  not  around  a  cur\t'.  Our  own  custom  is  to  ligate  tht 
sac  as  high  as  possible,  leaving  the  ends  of  the  ligature  long  and  using  thest 
tor  the  first  stitch,  placing  it  aljoxc  the  cord.  The  cord  comes  out  directli 
beneath  it;  otherwise  the  Bassini  is  according  to  rule. 
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In  performing  tht  particularly  satisfactnn'  ojieratton  ujMin  infants, 
it  is  good  practice  to  take  no  stitches  in  the  ring,  but  merely  tn  remove  the 
sac  as  completely  and  as  high  up  as  possible.  This  prcKedure  merely 
reduces  the  child's  condition  to  the  slate  of  nature,  whereas  the  o|M;ration 
upon  adults  impairs  for  all  time  the  proper  action  of  the  muscles. 

A  certain  large  proportion  of  inguinal  hcmiic  in  China  are  direct, 
and  in  many  others  the  canal  is  so  old  and  so  dilated  that  it  has  lost  iis 
original  character,  and  appears  as  an  indurated  ring  at  the  position  of  the 
external  ring,  the  whole  looking  directly  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
In  these  cases  the  ordinary  Bassini  hardly  applies  and  a  very  simple  method 
of  trealmcnl,  practised  for  years  by  Duncan  Reid  in  Shanghai,  is  to  allow 
the  cord  to  come  out  at  the  lower  angle  of,  shall  we  say  the  external 
ring,  or,  better,  the  canal,  and  close  ever)-thing  above  it.  being  careful  not 
to  strangulate  it  by  uver- zealous ness.  This  is  practically  Barker's  opera- 
tion except  that  the  sac  is  here  removed.  Barker  iigated  but  left  it. 
Attempts  at  more  elaborate  treatment  will  give  no  better  results,  will 
require  more  handling  of  the  tissues,  and  will  frequently  endanger  the  deep 
epigastric  arter)'.  In  this  operation  the  conjoined  tendon  i*^  stitched  di- 
rectly to  Poupart's  ligament.  Silkworm  gut  may  be  used  for  the  skin. 
again  not  too  tightly  tied,  and  in  cases  where  much  handling  is  required 
or  oozing  is  anticipated,  a  small  gauze  drain  in  the  lower  angle  of  the 
wound  and  a  firm  pad  at  the  fold  of  the  groin.  It  is  a  ver>'  good  rule  to 
use  rubber  macintosh  over  the  dressing,  making  a  small  hole  for  the  penis 
and  thus  to  prevent  the  dribbling  of  urine  on  the  dressing,  as  the  Chinese 
arc  careless  about  the  matter.  Attempts  to  keep  the  average  Chinese 
patient  flat  for  more  than  a  very  few  days  will  pro^e  futile;  therefore  little 
reliance  may  be  placed  on  such  hopes.  Excellent  results,  however,  may  be 
anticipated,  and  it  is  rare,  in  our  experience,  to  have  reports  of  recrud- 
piH-ence,  always  supposing  that  the  wound  heals  properly  without  slitch 
abscess. 

Halsted's  operation  we  have  used,  but  it  requires  even  belter  nursing 
than  Bassini's  and  is  not  therefore  so  satisfactory  in  China. 

b.  Operation  upon  large  inguinal  hernia;  its  advisability  and 
method. 

So  much  for  inguinal  hernix  of  ordinary-  size.  But  in  China  one  is 
constantly  facing  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  operation  for  hemiae 
of  exaggerated  size  and  long  duration.  Both  these  factors  affect  the 
conditions  and  advisability  of  operation  very  materially,  the  large  size 
by  reason  of  its  greater  seriousness,  owing  to  the  greater  age  of  the  patient 
on  the  average,  the  weaker  condition  of  the  same,  and  the  likelihood  thai 
it  will  be  associated  with  a  cough— this  cough  being  part  of  a  vicious 
circle  and  due  to  a  chronic  bronchitis,  verv  often  tubercular  but  not 
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invariably  so.  The  length  of  the  duration  of  iho  hernia  afi 
question  by  the  fact  that  tissue  changes  take  platx  in  these  old  tumours: 
the  mesentery  becomes  permanently  elongated  and  thickened,  there  is 
very  apt  to  be  a  descent  of  abdominal  organs  into  the  sac,  and  far  more 
serious  yet,  there  takes  place  a  diminution  of  the  calibre  of  the  abdominal 
space  by  muscular  contraction  and  fixation  rendering  it  next  to  impos- 
"  sible  to  reduce  the  entire  large  hernial  contents  into  the  abdominal  cavity. 
or,  when  so  reduced,  producing  so  much  pressure  that  closure  and  reten- 
tion at  the  hernial  ring  becomes  ditficult  or  impossible.  There  ts  hardty 
any  surgical  condition  more  embarrassing  than  ha^■ing  opened  up  a  large 
hernia  to  find  it  impossible  to  retain  the  contents  thereof  in  the  abdom 
while  proceeding  with  the  operation. 

In  the  first  place,  in  operating  upun  these  large  herniic.  the  gene 
condition  of  the  patient  must  be  carefully  considered— age.  occupation 
condition  of  heart  and  lungs  and  kidneys,  the  advantages  pro  and  con^^ 
the  possibility  of  keeping  the  patient  at  rest  for  a  number  of  wcekAj 
perhaps.    These  must  all  be  weighed  against  the  advisability  of  leaving 
bad  enough  alone.     The  local  condition  also  must  be  considered  in  the 
following  respects:  the  tone  of  the  muscles,  the  possibility  of  compk'te_ 
reduction  without  excessive  pressure,  and  the  probable  contents  of  the 
This  sounds  easy  enough  as  so  stated,  but  in  practice  is  by  no  means 
In  the  first  place  these  htrniaj  are  often  irreducible,  or  at  least  partiallj 
irreducible,  owing  to   adhesions   from   old   inflammator)'  reaction:  not 
infrc(juently  from  Chinese  needling,  or  from  local  peritonitis  from  aa|H 
cause.     If  one  has  reason  to  believe  that  the  hernia  is  reducible  aftei^ 
separation  of  adhesions  and  so  on,  and  that  the  abdomen  will  contain  itj^^ 
then  if  the  patient's  condition  will  warrant  the  operation  and  no  chronilfl 
cough  be  present,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the  size  of  an  inguinal  hernia 
which  one  may  fearlessly  tackle.     Merc  size  does  not  militate  against 
the  procedure  nor  even  against  the  possibility  of  a  very  good  and  pcrmj 
nent  result.     These  hernia:  arc  the  easiest  of  all  in  many  cases,  as  far 
mere  operative  lechnic  goes.     When  in  doubt  of  the  contents  of  thii 
hernial  sac,  where  nlher  conditions  favour  operation,  there  is  no  jiossibh 
objection  to  an  exploratory  "look-sec."     In  fat  persons  even  the  prol 
ability  of  being  unable  to  reduce  the  contents  of  the  sac  into  the  abdomen 
would  not  forbid  this  |>roccdure.  as  in  more  than  one  instance  we  have 
explored,  thinking  it  likely  that  a  large  amount  nf  fatly  omentum  would 
prove  to  occupy  the  sac  which  when  removed  would  render  reduction 
possible.     In  these  cases  one  is  guided  by  the  general  adipose  condition 
of  the  patient  together  with  the  percussion  sound  of  the  tumour  anc^ 
also  the  feel  of  the  contents.     In  such,  if  the  tumour  appeared  to  be  al|| 
intestinal,  the  exploration  might  not  be  warrante<l,  whereas  if  omentum 
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were  largely  in  evidence  the  operation  might  be  mosi  successfully  per- 
formed. 

With  regard  to  the  technic.  A  modcrutu  Trendelenburg  elevation 
is  of  material  assistance.  After  careful  dissection  and  reduction  the 
sac  is  usually  found  to  be  much  thickened  and  to  require  considerable 
effort  for  its  isolation  and  removal.  These  cases  are  among  the  number 
in  which  the  typical  Rassini  is  not  usually  practicable,  and  being  fre- 
quently associated  with  chronic  orchitis  and  usually  found  in  older 
palients,  a  castrafion  is  often  warranted  and  complete  closure  of  the 
abdominal  opcnin[^  permissible.  A  binder  and  firm  support  must  be 
worn  for  a  long  time  by  the  patient. 

A  typical  case  of  these  large  hcrniie  is  reported  by  Gossard  and 
Baldwin  (Taianfu.  Shantung).  The  weight  of  the  patient  was  about  i,^o 
pounds.  The  doctors  note  a  slight  bronchitis  and  a  very  large  tumour 
of  the  scrotum.  We  would  ourselves  re^mphasize  this  association  of 
bronchitis  with  large  herniae,  as  we  believe  it  to  be.  if  not  the  cause. 
of  the  herniae,  a  certainly  determining  factor  in  their  very  large  size.  The 
scrotal  mass  wa.s  larger  than  a  man's  head;  the  neck  immensely  thickened, 
opaque,  transmitting  light,  the  upper  part  was  tympanitic,  the  lower  part 
dull  on  percussion  and  gave  water  fluctuation.  The  right  inguinal  canal 
was  large  and  at  the  external  ring  there  was  an  impulse  on  coughing. 
The  lower  part  of  the  tumour  was  tapped  and  700  c.c.  of  water  drawn  off. 
This  reduced  the  tumour  slightly  but  the  effect  was  ephemeral.  The 
cough  was  treated  for  a  short  time  with  success.  At  operation  1,000  c.c. 
of  fluid  was  withdrawn  before  incision.  The  sac  was  very  much  thick- 
ened; the  transverse  colon  covered  by  the  great  omentum  came  first  into 
view.  It  was  necessary  to  enlarge  the  inguinal  canal  to  replace  the 
viscera.  The  great  omentum,  ascending  colon,  csecum  and  appendix 
and  the  entire  ileum  with  its  mesentery  were  found  in  the  sac.  The 
appendix  was  thickened  and  contained  fwcal  concretions.  It  was  emptied 
but  was  not  removed.  The  right  testicle  was  six  inches  in  circumference 
(note  this  particularly)  and  was  removed,  simplifying  the  operation. 
Closure  was  by  imbrication  and  No.  2  chromicised  catgut  used.  The 
scrotum  was  amputated.  The  cough  returned  after  operition  {this  is  to 
be  expected)  and  ihere  was  slight  suppuration  in  the  wound  due  to  colon 
bacillus.     M  least  temporarj"  success  was  attained. 

Case.— Double  congenital  hernia  at  both  sides,  which  had  reached  an  ira- 
nit-iisc  size,  extending  down  below  his  knees,  and  was  of  jtrcat  iticuii  veil  it-net  to  the 
man,  who  was  a  street  veadcr.  The  right  side  was  first  oi»cralcd  ufKin.  Marker's 
operation  was  done.  The  recovery  was  slow,  but  fairly  good.  The  left  side  was  soon 
after  operated  upon;  the  same  operation  being  done.  la  about  one  year  a  small 
hernia  again  appeared  on  the  right  side,  and  he  came  back  for  a  ihird  operation. 
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Tliis  timt  wc  removed  the  u-siiclc.  ami  the  man  made  a.  rapid  rccovirrj-, 
reroaine<l  jMrmanent  lo  this  day.  .\s  a  result  uf  the  operation  he  has 
patienls.— .WcCar/ncv.  Chungking. 

We  quote  this  case  with  jileasurc  as  h  bears  out  so  accurately  our 
own  experience.  The  reporters  arc  to  be  coDgratulated  on  their  careful 
observation  and  notes. 

c.  Strangulated  Hernia;  Early  State.— Where  hernia  is  common. 
frequent  strangulation  may  be  expected.     In  i»ur  Shanghai  experience 

we  have  noticed  with  satisfaction  thai 
the   ^eat   pain    and  other  alarming 
^^^^     sensations  produced  by  strangulation 
t^L  ^^^^t^     usually  result  in  a  prompt  presenta- 

^■^  ^^^^H     '^^"    ^^    ^^^   patient    for    treatment 

^^^^  J^^^l      ^^^   remember  one  patient   who  al- 

■Ep  ^^^^H     though   dwelling  at  a  distance    was 

"^  ^^^^*     relieved  by  operation  within  an  hour 

of  strangulation  and  we  usually  get 
these  cases  before  much  damage  is 
done,  i'his,  however,  is  not  the  ex 
perience  of  most  surgeons  in  China. 
in  whose  minds  strangulated  hernia 
Lulls  up  a  picture  of  gangrenous 
bowel  and  ftecal  fistula. 

In  our  experience  there  is  noth- 
ing very  peculiar  in  the  early  stran- 
gulated hernia;  of  China.  'I'hey  are 
according  to  rule.  The  majority  of 
ihcm  occur  in  small  hernis  with  tight 
canals,  and  are  the  result  of  pressure 
or  bruising,  and  occasionally  of  en- 
teritis or  dyscnterj'.  It  so  happens 
that  we  have  not  yet  lost  a  case  of 
strangulated  hernia,  but  this  is  merely 
owing  to  good  luck.  The  most  interesting  in  our  practice  was  in 
a  man  whu  presented  himself  for  double  entropion.  He  also  had 
bronchitis,  which  proved  to  be  tubercular.  After  slaying  in  hospital 
for  some  time  he  revealed  the  fact  that  he  had  chronic  orchitis  on  both 
sides,  each  testicle  being  enormously  enlarged,  and  an  inguinal  hernia 
on  each  side,  the  whole  scrotal  mass  being  about  the  size  of  a  cocoanut. 
.\fler  successful  treatment  for  the  entropion  he  insisted  on  operation  for 
the  hernia.  It  was  refused  on  account  of  his  tuberculosis,  and  a  well- 
fitting  double  truss  applied.     Unfortunately  one  hernia  came  down 
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OU5.  As  Wh  lestklcs  were  diseased 
castration  was  performed  do  each  side. 
{By  Jrjerys.) 
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night  while  the  truss  was  still  on  and  before  morning  there  were  active 
symptoms  of  strangulation.  We  were  compelled  to  operate  and  did 
a  one-aided  caslralion  at  that  time.  But  before  the  patient  left  hospital 
the  other  side  went  wrong,  strangulated,  and  operation  was  again  per- 
formed with  castration.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  cough  and  tuberculosis 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  both  of  these  would  have  remained 
successful.  Within  two  years  the  patient  died  of  his  lung  trouble  and  there 
was  a  slight  recurrence  of  each  hernia,  a  bubonocele  brought  on  by  the 
coughing  which  was  hard  and  persistent. 

Lee  of  Wusih  reports  a  case  of  strangulated  femoral  hernia  in  a 
man.     Operation  was  successful  and  a  radical  cure  obtained. 

We  would  repeat  the  old  warning  that  in  all  cases  of  strangulated 
hernia,  before  reduction  is  attempted,  a  ver)'  careful  inspection  of  the 
contents  of  the  sac  should  be  made.  An  anomalous  case  of  hernia 
iiccurrcd  in  our  practice  some  years  ago.  A  man  presented  himself 
wiili  symptoms  of  an  inflamed  hernia,  and  as  there  was  some  cedema 
and  infection  of  the  scrotal  wall  a  misdirected  attempt  was  made  on  our 
part  to  quiet  the  thing  down  by  rest  and  l<x:al  measures.  Symptoms 
of  peritonitis,  however,  developed  and  a  tardy  operation  was  performed, 
which  revealed  a  sac  full  of  pus  but  without  other  c(mtenls.  It  seemed 
to  be  shut  ofT  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  We  never  ((uilL-  satisfied 
ourselves  as  to  the  pathology  of  the  condition,  whether  an  inflamed  hernia 
reduced  itself,  carr\'ing  infection  with  it,  or  whether  inflammation  took 
place  in  an  empty  sac,  or  possibly  a  hydrocele.  In  any  case,  wt-  acknowl- 
edge fault  in  delaying  operation. 

The  common  experience  of  surgeons  in  China  is  to  see  their  strangu- 
lated hernia-  in  an  advanced  stage,  necessitating  resection  of  the  gut 
nr  even  the  treatment  of  sequential  fa-cal  Gslula,  these  faxal  fistula"  being 
nature's  attempt  at  cure. 

d.  Treatment  of  the  cord  and  closure  of  the  hernial  sac  in 
operations  for  the  cure  of  infantile  hernia. 

It  has  strurk  us  that  undescended  or  maldescended  testis  associated 
with  inguinal  hernia  is  peculiarly  common  in  China,  and  infantile  hernia 
also  so.  The  treatment  of  the  former  condition  is  a  so  many-sided 
question  that  we  do  not  feel  warranted  in  taking  it  up.  especially  as  the 
larger  systems  of  surgery  cover  the  points  thoroughly.  The  authority  on 
the  subject  is  William  B.  Coley.  of  New  York,  and  his  pajier.  "The 
Treatment  of  the  rndescL-ndeil  or  Maldescended  Testis  Asseiriated  with 
I  nguinal  Hernia  "  ( Annals  of  Surgery,  .September,  i  yoS)  is  well  worth  a  care- 
ful reading,  as  well  as  his  chapters  in  Keen's  System  of  Surgery.  We  have 
ourselves  found  the  treatment  of  the  condition  and  the  closure  of  the 
hernial  sac  in  operations  for  the  radical  cure  of  infantile  hernia,  with  or 
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without  maldesccnt  of  thf  testis,  one  of  the  very  most  difficult  in  this 
field  of  work,  far  more  taxing  to  our  ingenuity  than  mere  stran^latioi 
intestinal  resection,  and  yet  it  is  a  condition  which  anyone  is  liabl 
meet  with  unexpectedly  if  in  the  hernia  business  at  all.  And  to  the  m 
there  is  perhaps  no  condition  in  surgery  which  is  more  difficuh  of  prop? 
treatment  than  infantile  hernia.  The  proposition  of  handling  the  ccffd 
without  injur)'  to  the  testicle  and  closure  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  in  infantile 
hernia  is  one  of  extreme  difficulty  and  one  upon  which  too  little  has  been 
written  by  those  who  have  given  their  life  to  the  important  subject  of  iht 
radical  cure  of  inguinal  hernia.  It  is  perhaps  suiririeniJy  taxing  to  the 
average  general  pnictltoner  to  do  a  Bassini  or  a  Halsted  neatly  and  without 
laceration,  and  obtain  a  satisfactorv"  cure;  and  the  anatomy  and  technic 
of  the  operation  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one.  But  when,  in  inspecting 
an  acquired  hernia,  the  surgeon  finds  that  the  cord  is  not  without,  but 
within  the  sac;  and  the  testicle  likewise  so;  and  both,  as  it  were,  a  part  of 
the  sac  and  yet  extraperitoneal;  and  the  cord  not  a  cord  but  an  expanded 
surface  in  which  the  vessels,  nerves,  and  vas  arc  spread  out  to  a  width 
of  perhaps  2  inches  beneath  the  peritoneum;  and  where,  if  one  could 
isolate  these  tissues  without  laceration  thereof  (which  one  cannot)  one 
would  have  opened  the  sac  in  such  a  way  that  to  merely  ligate  that  which 
was  not  part  of  the  cord  would  be  not  to  close  the  neck  of  the  sac  at  all — 
then  a  condition  is  presented  which,  unless  one  is  prepared  to  meet  it  in 
some  definite  way,  would  bring  the  operation  to  a  standstill  owin^  to 
inability  to  complete  the  same. 

In  this  we  speak  from  experience,  and  confess  frankly  that  such  were 
the  conditions  under  which  we  first  operated  for  infantile  hernia.  The 
case  was  as  follows:  h 

A  double  inguinal  hernia,  in  a  young  man,  with  a  history  of  m^^ 
years'  duration  of  the  same.  There  was  only,  apparently,  a  right  testicle 
the  left  could  not  be  palpated.  We  began  on  llie  right  side,  haWng 
in  mind  the  usual  acquired  hernia.  We  found  the  cord  widely  spread 
out  over  the  inner  surface  of  the  sac  and  the  testicle  practically  within 
the  sac.  We  tried  to  dissect  out  the  cord,  and  failed  completely.  We 
finally  cut  along  each  edge  of  the  expanded  cord  and  so  completely  opened 
the  sac.  We  then  ligated  what  was  left  and  removed  it.  There  was  then 
no  {KJssibility  of  closing  the  sac  and  we  merely  laid  the  expanded  surface 
at  the  lower  angle  of  the  external  ring  and  closed  the  external  ring  with 
sutures  down  to  the  point  where  further  closure  would  have  strangulated 
the  vessels  and  vas;  so  leaving  the  peritoneum  open  at  the  ring.  On  the 
left  side,  after  dissecting  out  the  scrotal  sac  of  the  hernia,  we  found  the 
sac  extended  upon  the  abdominal  wall  and  contained  a  flattcned-out. 
atrupbied  testicle,  when,  for  the  total  lack  of  knowledge  as  to  how  to 
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cet'd,  placing  a  double  ligature  around  the  sac  and  cord,  we  removed  the 
whole  CTi  masse,  doin^  a  one-sided  castration.  At  this  point  in  the  opera- 
tion a  profuse  ha;morrhage  took  place  from  under  the  ]>ladder,  proceed- 
ing, as  we  found,  from  the  right  side,  which  we  had  to  open  again  to  find 
that  in  attempting  In  dissect  out  the  cord  on  that  side  we  had  torn  the 
spermatic  arierj-  which  had  slipped  into  the  pelvis.  It  was  extremely 
difficult  lo  catch  and  ligatc;  and,  the  patient  completely  collapsing,  we 
had  to  siraply  pack  gauze  over  each  external  ring  and  abandon  the  opera- 
tion at  that  point.  The  further  liistory  of  the  case  involved  a  pelvic 
peritonitis,  a  fa.'cal  fistula,  consideral>Ie  irritation  of  the  bladder,  congestion 
of  the  right  testicle  (from  injury  of  the  \  cins  we  suppose),  and  at  the  end 
of  scN'cral  months  a  final  closure  of  the  wound  with  considerable  scarring 
— a  result  which  was  anything  Init  a  source  of  pride  to  the  surgeon  and 
anything  but  a  satisfaction  to  the  patient. 

Case.— Boy  eighteen  years  old,  with  double  congenita)  hernia.  We  first 
operated  upon  the  left  aide.  Barker's  operation  was  done,  but  after  the  wound  was 
closed  an  extravasation  of  bloiid  into  the  scrotal  tissue  occurred,  followed  by  infection. 
The  wound  was  opened  and  the  testicle  was  rtrmoved^  after  which  he  mnde  a  rajMd 
recovery.  As  he  would  not  consent  to  another  operation,  fearing  he  would  lose  the 
other  testicle,  wc  tilled  liim  with  a  truss,  which  came  near  being  his  death  a  year  after. 
Through  a  careless  application  of  the  truss  the  hernia  became  sirangulaled  and  re- 
mained so  for  two  days.  When  herametou.s  wefeareri  that  nothing. short  of  an  opera- 
tion would  be  of  any  use,  as  the  hernia  had  bct-n  strangulated  for  so  long  a  lime,  and 
we  had  fear  that  the  gut  might  be  gangrenous.  He  was  chloroformed,  and  laxia  was 
j>erformcd,  which,  conirar)'  to  our  eipectatinns,  was  successful  in  a  ver}-  short  time. 
.\fter  a  few  days'  stay  in  the  hospital  the  |*atit'nl  relumed  home,  and  up  to  ihe  present 
lime  we  have  heard  or  seen  nothing  of  him. — McCartney,  Chan%kmg. 

As  a  natural  result  of  this  e.xpericnce  we  have  given  much  time  and 
study  to  the  subject  and  have  had  the  ver>'  great  satisfaction  of  meeting 
the  condition  in  after  years  with  a  consciousness  that  we  can  now  handle 
it  with  satisfaction  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the  patient;  according  to  the 
following  method,  which  we  believe  to  be  by  far  the  most  salisfactor>' 
procedure  possible  under  the  circumstances  and  thoroughly  sound  from 
the  surgical  standpoint. 

The  incision  is  made  down  lo  the  sac,  which  is  verj'  carefully  isolated. 
The  testicle  is  drawn  up  out  of  the  scrotum  but  not  detached,  and  the 
vas  with  its  accompanying  nutritive  structures  located  by  incising  the 
sac  in  a  straight  line  in  the  axis  of  the  cord.  This  cannot  usually  be 
done  without  opening  the  sac  and  seeing  with  one's  eyes  exactly  where 
the  structures  lie.  A  broad  longitudinal  band  averaging  2  inches  in 
width  is  cut  with  a  straight  scissors  from  the  testicle  to  the  internal  ring, 
including  all  the  structures  of  the  cord.  At  the  angle  where  one  of  the 
twci   incisions  ends,  at   the   internal  ring,  a   chromicised  gut-threaded 
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needle  is  inserted  from  the  outside,  passed  in  front  of  the  band  whic 
includes  the  cord,  and,  taking  small  stitches  in  it  at  one  or  twopoinu 
brought  out  at  the  corresponding  angle  of  the  incision  on  the  opposit 
side,  and  then  the  two  ends  of  this  stitch  are  wrapped  around  the  por 
tion  of  the  sac  which  does  not  contain  the  cord  and  firmly  ligated  at  th 
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Fig.  ! 50.-  Author's  trciHincnt  i.>f  llu-  tc.ni  .iiui  il'iMin-  nf  the  sac  in  uperation  forth 
railiial  of  iiifiinliU-  hernia.  .1,  l.iiR-s  of  im  isioti  for  iTKikiriji  I  he  (onl;  /t,  ihe  placing  of  th 
closure  slilch;  (,',  the  closure  stitih  tied  anil  the  stitch  for  ri-[niirin>;  the  tuiiicii  vaginalis  placM 
/),  bnlh  stilches  lio<i  iiii'l  the  rnn!  fi-rnied,      iHy  Jrtfrrys.] 

internal  ring.  The  portion  of  thu  siic  included  in  ihis  ligature  is  thei 
amputated  and  the  two  ends  of  llu-  ligature  left  long,  to  he  used  afterwart 
as  the  first  stilch  to  close  ihc  rings.  An  exactly  similar  stitch  is  placc( 
at  the  lower  (tcslicuUir)  end  of  the  bund  and  this  makes  the  new  tunic 
vaginalis.  Tiie  band  containing  the  cord  naturally  puckers  itself  later 
ally,  or  folds  itself  into  a  structure  which  resembles  thi;  ordinary  con 
and  may  be  treated  exactly  as  in  the    Bassini  operation.     The  testicl 
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is  then  replaced  in  the  scrotum,  from  which  it  has  ne\er  been  sepa 
rated,  but  merely  turned  out,  as  it  were;  the  upper  strand  of  the  iigal- 
ing  stitch  is  placed  in  the  upper  edge  of  the  rin«.  and  the  lower  in 
Poupart's  ligament  sufficiently  beneath  the  upper  angle  oi  the  ring  to 
allow  circulation  to  the  testicle.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  ring 
below  this  stitch  is  closed  with  three  or  four  chromicised  gut  ligatures, 
the  cord  laid  upon  these  stitches'  the  fascia  sewed  over  the  cord,  and 
the  skin  over  that.  The  final  result  is  a  Baaslni  in  which,  though  the 
neck  of  the  sac  is  not  absolutely  closed,  it  is  practically  so,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  as  one  could  not  get  more  than  :t  jirobe  through  the 
space  between  the  first  ligature  and  the  new-formed  cord.  In  every 
respect  besides  that  of  the  manufacture  of  the  cord  and  the  placing  of 
the  first  stitch,  the  operation  is  in  its  doing  exactly  according  to  the  pro- 
cedure in  acquired  hernia. 

The  points  that  we  would  emphasize  are: 

a.  That  no  slightest  cfTorl  should  be  made  to  dissect  out  the  con!  in 
infantile  hernia;  that  it  should  be  acknowledged  as  impossible  and  its 
structures  merely  included  in  a  broad  band  as  a  whole. 

b.  The  careful  placing  of  the  stitch  which  is  to  have  the  threefold 
use  of  closing  the  neck  of  the  sac,  folding  up  the  band  which  is  to  be  the 
cord,  and  acting  as  the  first  stitch  to  close  the  rings. 

c.  The  puckering  of  the  band  and  treatment  of  it  as  the  cord  is 
treated  in  the  ordinar>'  Bassini. 

d.  The  manufacture  of  a  new  tunica  vaginalis  by  withdrawing  the 
testicle  from  the  scrotum  and  purse-stringing  the  lower  sufficient  portion 
of  the  sac  of  the  hernia. 

c.  Operative  treatment  of  large  umbilical  and  abdominal 
hernis. 

The  last  important  form  to  which  we  shall  refer  is  the  large  abdominal 
hernia,  umbilical  or  ventral.  These  are  reported  from  all  over  China, 
and  are  usually  in  women  and  associated  with  labour.  They  arc  most 
commonly  between  the  recti,  next  umbilical,  and  after  thai  lateral,  in 
the  linca  semilunaris,  and  so  on.  These  vary  in  size  from  a  walnut  to  a 
water  pail,  the  latter  variety  containing  most  of  the  abdominal  contents. 
These  large  herniie  become  pendulous,  the  coverings  are  thin  and  prone 
to  ulceration,  and  the  contents  in  constant  danger  of  strangulation  by 
twisting  and  by  their  own  weight.  In  many  umbilical  and  ventral  herniie 
there  will  be  found  ascites  present  in  the  abdomen  which  will  affect 
the  prognosis  and  the  question  of  operation  ver>-  positively,  especially 
if  it  is  of  so  great  an  extent  as  to  make  pressure  on  the  wound  before 
it  has  had  time  to  heal.  Below  and  Draper  (Singiu,  Fukien)  report 
ventral  hernia  3  inches  to  the  right  of  the  umbilicus  caused  by  native 
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doclnrs  using  needles  jiiercing  the  abdominal  wa!!,  causing  slougtiing 
and  local  gangrene  and  consequent  weakening  of  the  abdominal  muscles   _ 
and  fascia.     In  this  case  the  sac  was  the  size  of  a  child's  head,  and  its  I 
contents  easily  reduced  as  the  ring  was  3  inches  in  diameter.      WcHs 
of  Pyongyang  (Korea)  reports  "an  enormous  umbilical  hemia  as  big  a& 
two  hats."     Operation  was  not  performed  in  this  case.' 

With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  these  cases.  In  the  aged  many  are 
best  treated  by  a  well-fitting  abdominal  supporter  consisting,  if  irri- 
duciblc,  merely  of  a  firm  sling:  if  reducible,  of  a  padded  concave  hard- 
rubber  plate  which  extends  beyond  (he  margin  of  the  ring  and  is  held  in 
place  by  a  canvas  or  cellular  band  with  straps.  Only  those  cases  are  ■ 
rightly  operable  where  the  age  and  health  of  the  [)alient  will  admit  and  the 
hernia  is  reducible  as  to  size,  that  is,  where  we  are  sure  that  the  abdomen 
will  contain  the  contents  of  the  hernia  without  undue  pressure. 

With  regard  lo  the  melliods  of  operating,  they  arc  simple  enough. 
The  sac  is  dissected  out,  the  hernia  retluceil,  the  neck  of  the  sac  ligated 
wiih  the  utmost  assurance  of  not  including  any  portion  of  its  contents. 
According  to  its  size,  the  ring  may  be  either  directly  drawn  together  with 
inlemipted  sutures  of  chromicised  gut  or,  when  large  with  sharp  edges, 
it  is  better  to  split  the  ring,  even  into  the  muscle,  in  order  lo  bring  wider 
and  fresher  surfaces  together.  Booth  of  Hankow  {C.  M.  7.,  March, 
1909)  describes  the  filigree  implantation  method  in  abdominal  herniae 
previously  considered  inoperable.  His  paper  is  worthy  of  a  careful 
perusal.  In  abdominal  hernia?  with  extensive  areas  of  protrusion  it  is 
perhaps  the  only  method  by  which  success  can  be  attained.  It  is  espe- 
cially applicable  to  those  cases  where  after  operation  considerable  fascial 
doughing  wiiJi  atrophy  of  the  muscle  has  resulted  in  extensive  abdominal 
herniation.  The  method  involves  the  use  of  silver  wire  No.  a8  gauge 
with  eight  loops  to  the  inch,  laid  if  possible  next  to  the  peritoneum,  and 
the  wound  closed  as  described  by  McGavin  in  the  Lamet  for  November 
23,  1907,  with  Mitchcl's  clips  and  stout  salmon  gut  sutures.  The  method 
is  not  an  easy  one  of  application,  and  is  rarely  necessary  except  in  wound 
hcrniie  where  tissue  is  actually  lost. 

—W.  H.  J. 

Operations  for  the  Relief  of  Ascites. — Ascites  associated  with 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  and  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  veiy  common  in 
some  parts  of  China  and  Formosa.     Sec  Chapter  XII. 

Temporary'  relief  may  be  obtained  by  paracentesis,  but  in  the  majority 
of  cases  the  need  for  this  recurs  with  increasing  frequency,  and  eventu- 
ally leads  to  a  fatal  termination. 

To  evert  this,  operations  may  be  performed  with  two  ideas  in  view. 

I.  To  establish  an  extra-hepatic  circulation. 
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2.  To  preserve  for  the  use  of  the  body  ihe  enormous  quantity  of 
fluid  transudate. 

The  typical  operation  from  ihe  first  point  of  view  is  the  Talma- 
Morrison  operation  for  the  eslabh'shment  of  vascular  adhesions  between 
the  liver  and  the  abdominal  wait  and  the  omentum  and  the  abdominal 
wall.  The  complete  operation  is  a  severe  one,  usually  loo  severe  for 
the  debilitated  paLienls.  A  small  operation  of  considerable  valut  in  a 
XTFj-  small  number  of  cases  and  without  any  risk  lo  life  is  to  open  the 
abdomen,  separate  ihe  peritoneum  widely  from  the  abdominal  wall  and 
insert  Ihe  omentum  in  the  diverticula  so  made,  holding  it  in  position 
with  Icmporarj-  sutures.  In  a  very  few  cases  in  our  hands  this  operation 
has  proved  satisfactory.  In  the  majority  it  has  proved  of  little  bt-nefil 
even  temporarily.  Wc  must,  therefore,  consider  the  question  of  filtering 
the  fluid  off  into  the  other  tissues  of  the  body.  This  is  an  absolutely 
new  operation  and  we  can  give  no  opinion  as  to  its  jjcrmancnt  value. 
To  Sampson  Handley  we  owe  its  inception.  His  first  experiments  were 
by  drainage  of  the  abdomen  through  the  femoral  canal  into  the  tissues 
of  the  thigh.  It  would  seem  that  the  easiest  way  to  do  this  is  by  tapping 
the  abdomen  with  a  curved  trocar.  Introducing  through  the  cannula 
after  the  trocar  is  withdrawn  a  blunt  seeker  which  jusl  6ts  the  cannoila, 
with  the  end  of  this  finding  the  femoral  canal  and  causing  it  to  bulge  in 
the  thigh  where  it  is  reached  by  a  flap  incision  with  the  convexity  out- 
ward. The  bulging  peritoneum  is  caught  with  forceps  freely  incised 
and  stitched  on  each  side  to  Poupari's  ligament.  Into  the  hole  may  be 
introduced  a  decalciScd  bone  lube.  Some  of  Sampson  Handley's  cases 
were  marvellously  successful,  but  several  failed  from  blockage  of  the 
opening.  As  an  alternative  method,  therefore,  the  attempt  was  made 
to  form  new  lymphatic  channels  by  carr\-ing  numerous  strands  of  silk 
from  the  peritoneal  cavity  beneath  the  outer  end  of  Poupari's  ligament 
and  down  inio  the  thigh.  In  the  case  recorded  Ihe  operation  seems  lo 
have  proved  very  satisfactory,  though  it  was  some  time  before  drainage 
was  efficiently  carried  on.  These  operations  or  some  modifications  of 
them  well  deserve  a  careful  trial. 

After-treatment  of  Abdominal  Cases. — The  after-treatment  of  ab- 
dominal cases  is  always  an  important  point,  though  at  times  this  has 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  Our  own  opinion,  after  large  experience  of 
abdominal  surger>'  among  the  Chinese,  is  that  a  considerable  number  of 
such  cases  at  home  suffer  from  overnursing.  The  average  abdominal 
case  does  not  require  to  be  kept  lying  on  its  back  in  bed.  on  a  starvation 
diet  and  a  limited  water  supply.  Indeed  we  believe  that  such  treatment 
is  absolutely  harmful.  Except  in  specially  severe  cases  free  movement 
from  side  to  side  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  lo  quench  the  thirst  i? 
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a  great  advantage  to  a  patient  after  an  abdominal  operation,  always  sup- 
posing that  a  free  supply  of  water  docs  not  promote  vomiting;  and  we  be- 
lieve that  only  In  cxcepticma!  eases  does  this  otxur.  We  have  never  seen 
a  case  of  parotitis  after  an  abdominal  operation  in  a  Chinese,  we  have 
seen  more  than  one  in  a  far  smaller  number  of  cases  at  home  in  England 
and  we  attribute  the  difTerenre  to  the  free  supply  of  fluid. 

The  routine  treatment  thai  we  advocate  in  an  average  case  of  ab- 
dominal surgery  is  that,  as  soon  as  the  patient  wishes  it.  small  quantities 
of  very  hot  water  arc  given  him  to  drink,  and  if  this  does  not  cause  vomit- 
ing no  restriction  is  put  on  the  amount  of  fluid  taken.  Usually  the  patient 
is  better  without  any  actual  food  for  the  first  twelve  hours;  after  thai, 
milk,  beef-tea,  etc.,  for  forty-eight  hours,  and  then  a  gradual  resumption 
of  normal  diet.  If  the  bowel  itself  has  been  opened  the  fluid  diet  should 
be  continued  for  twenty-four  hours  longer  than  in  a  simple  case.  Nu- 
trient enemata  are  as  a  rule  quite  uncalled  for.  If  the  bowels  have  not 
been  moved,  half  an  ounce  of  castor  oil  should  be  given  on  the  third  day. 
If  distention  occurs  it  is  best  met  with  a  hypodermic  injection  of  phy- 
sosligminc  salicylate  1/50  grain  which  can  be  repeated  if  necessary. 
This  drug  has  not  the  reputation  among  surgeons  that  it  most  richly 
deserves.  The  question  of  the  use  of  opium  in  any  of  its  forms  is  an 
imporianl  point.  The  habitual  use  of  opium  in  abdominal  cases  is 
greatly  to  Ik.-  condemned,  but  so  is  the  refusal  lo  use  the  drug  under  al- 
most any  circumstances.  The  rule  is  lo  avoid  the  drug  and  its  alkaloids 
as  far  as  possible,  but  there  is  nothing  moR-  WL-akening  to  a  patient 
than  the  clu-onic  pain  which  prevents  sleep,  and  there  is  no  drug  which 
meets  this  so  successfully.  If  given  it  is  best  administered  as  a  hypo- 
dermic of  morphia  of  not  more  than  1/8  grain.  I^ss  than  this  is  often 
all  that  is  needed. 

Except  in  the  rare  cases  where  drainage  is  required  the  wound 
should  be  left  untouched  for  fromeight  to  ten  days.  Outside  bandages  may 
be  adjusted  as  required,  but  the  dressings  near  the  wound  should  not  need 
to  be  touched.  The  stitches  should  be  removed  on  the  tenth  day.  We 
allow  our  patients  to  sit  up  after  the  tenth  day,  and  to  rise  to  their  feet  on 
the  fourteenth  day  unless  otherwise  indicated.  After  the  second  or  third 
day  there  is  no  objection  except  in  special  cases  lo  the  patient  kneeling 
up  to  pass  her  water,  but  she  must  be  assisted  to  do  so.  We  know  that 
these  dates  are  very  considerably  earlier  than  those  usually  given  at  home 
for  rising  to  the  upright  position,  but  we  are  satisfied  that  not  only  does 
no  harm  come  from  this,  but  it  is  actually  good  for  the  patient. 

The  treatment  of  cases  sutTering  from  peritonitis  deserves  a  few 
special  remarks.  These  cases  will  usually  be  the  result  of  perforation 
either  from  the  outside  of  the  body  or  from  the  inside  of  Ihe  bowel;  very 
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rarely  from  ;in  abscess  bursting  into  the  iH-Titont-al  cavity.  In  cases  of 
perforation  from  within  the  liowel  it  is  a^)SoIiitcly  essential  I"  close  the 
perforation  at  once.  Many  of  the  patients  that  are  brought  to  us  are 
moril)un(l  hcforf  they  arrive.  It  is  inadvisahte  and  useless  to  have  any- 
ihing  to  (III  wiih  such  cases.  Othen;  are  the  result  of  perforation  of  a 
lyphoiti  ulcer  and.  if  seen  at  once,  such  patients  may  be  dealt  with;  others 
apain  are  the  result  of  perforation  of  a  dysenteric  ulcer,  but  in  our  experi 
ence  these  dysenteric  cases  are  always  brought  too  late. 

In  internal  perforation  it  is  essential  to  consider  the  cause,  as  this 
may  give  great  assistance  in  reaching  the  perforation.  Thus  an  incision 
low  down  in  the  rij^ht  semilunar  line  reaches  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum 
without  any  difficulty  and  the  typhoid  uicer  may  usually  be  reached  with 
very  Uttic  handling  of  the  bowel,  a  very  important  point.  Operation 
must  be  rapid,  the  hole  in  the  gut  closed  by  a  few  Lembert  sutures,  and 
no  great  time  occupied  in  sponging  out  the  septic  material  in  the  pelvis. 

Under  no  circumstances  whatever  should  irrigation  0/  the  peritoneal 
cavity  be  uniiertaken.  It  only  diffuses  the  septic  material  over  areas  not 
yet  infected. 

In  perforation  from  the  outside,  as  for  example  from  giires  by  buffa- 
loes, it  is  essential  that  the  wound  be  carefully  enlarged.  jHrrforatcd  gut 
searched  for  and  dealt  with,  and  any  foreign  matter  introduced  at  the 
lime  of  the  accident  removed,  k  difficult  question  here  arises.  It  is 
freipientiy  found  in  such  operations  on  the  Chinese  that  the  small  intes- 
tine contains  round  worms,  often  is  full  of  them.  We  consider  this  lo  be 
a  very  serious  complication.  WTiilc  we  doubt  the  possibility  of  a  round 
worm  perforating  uninjured  gut  it  is  certainly  true  that  such  a  parasite  can 
liore  its  way  between  stitches  however  well  placed.  A  few  worms  may 
\yQ  removed  with  forceps  from  the  gut.  but  where  the  intestine  is  full  of 
these  parasites  we  believe  that  it  will  ht  found  safer  for  the  patient  to 
establish  the  smallest  possible  faical  fistula,  closing  it  by  a  trivial  subse- 
tjuent  operation  after  the  worms  have  been  removed  by  medicinal  treat- 
ment. In  all  cases  of  peritonitis  the  peritoneum  should  be  drained  after 
operation  by  good  sized  rubber  tubes  placed  in  the  pelvis,  the  loins,  or 
elsewhere,  as  needed.  The  patient  after  dperalion  should  Ijc  well  raised 
in  bed  to  prevent  any  infection  spreading  to  the  specially  dangerous 
§ub-diaphragmatic  region,  and  continuous  enemata  of  hot  water  given  from 
a  vessel  just  raised  above  the  level  of  the  bed.  The  water  should  l>e 
allowed  to  flow  in,  drop  by  drop;  large  quantities  may  thus  be  absorbed 
some  of  which  being  re-secreted  by  the  jwritoncum  helps  in  the  removal 
of  septic  matL-rial  from  that  cavity.  Mor|)hia  will  probably  be  required 
but  should  be  given  as  sparingly  as  |)ossible. 
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Resuscitation  After  Apparent  Death. 

Death  upon  the  operating  table  is  ji  matter  of  very  serious  momenl 
wherever  it  happens.  It  is  perhaps  commoner  in  China  than  otherwhere, 
for  the  reason  that  we  get  so  many  of  our  cases  in  extremis,  or  at  least  in 
exaggerated  conditions  of  morbid  progress.  Especially  in  the  interior, 
where  many  surgeons  find  it  extremely  undesirable  to  incur  the  risk  of 
any  surgical  deaths,  those  which  occur  upon  the  table  are  particularly 
likely  to  enrage  the  superstitious  and  unintelligent  relatives  of  the  patient. 
For  this  rea-son  It  is  more  than  a  simple  precaution,  where  the  possibility 
of  death  on  the  table  is  anticipated,  to  make  the  matter  very  clear  before- 
hand. The  result  will,  in  many  cases,  lake  away  Ihe  chance  of  permission 
to  ojjeratc,  but  It  is  warranted  and  the  part  of  wisdom. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting,  in  spile  of  the  premature  state 
of  Ihe  whole  c|uestion,  that  George  W.  Crile^s  method  of  resuscitating 
individuals  apparently  dead  will  he  found  applicable  occasionally,  where, 
though  little  ho],K;  may  bu  antieipated  of  saving  the  |)atienl,.  .sufficient 
resuscitation  may  be  attained  to  enable  the  surgeon  lo  get  the  patient 
back  to  bed  in  an  apparendy  viable  condition.  Crilc  himself  has  had 
several  most  interesting  results,  one  patient  recovering  permanently,  and 
not  a  few  others  temporarily,  allowing  ihe  fatal  termination  to  come  after 
the  patient  returned  to  his  bed. 

Quoting  from  the  New  York  Meiiicai  Jouriwl}  the  method  is  as 
follows ; 
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"The  jiatirm  is  placed  in  ihe  prone  [Hisiure,  and  rapid  rhythmiral  jkressurc  is  made 
on  the  iowcr  portion  of  the  chest,  which  pnxluces  artificial  respiration  and,  to  a  ccr- 
(ain  exleol,  artificial  circulation.  A  cannula  is  rapidly  inserted  into  an  artery  and 
directed  lovrard  ihc  lioirt.  To  diis  a  rubber  tube  and  funnel  arc  allached,  and  sterile 
normal  sail  solution  or  I^ockcs  sohUion  or  Ringer'-S  solution  is  poured  into  the  vessel. 
Other  fluids  may  be  used,  even  to  tap  water,  but  the  solutioaa  mentioned  are 
preferable.  When  ulioul  a  quart  of  fluid  has  passed  jnui  the  blood-vessels,  fifteen  to 
thirty  minims  of  a  i-i.ocjo  adrenalin  solution  is  injected  into  the  vessel  by  insening 
the  needle  of  the  hypodermic  syringe  through  the  rubber  tubing  dose  to  the  cannula. 
synchronously  mth  this  injection  the  rhythmical  pressure  on  the  chest  is  brought  to 
its  maximum,  sa  that  the  adrenalin  sotutton  shall  reach  the  heart  prompUy.  When 
the  pressure  within  the  coronar)'  arteries  reaches  30  to  40  milllnieiers  "f  mercury 
the  heart  wll  begin  to  beat.  The  cannula  is  then  withdrawn.  The  saline  soEulion  is 
used  for  the  ptu-pose  of  Ailing  the  arteries  so  that  the  adreualin  solutiou  will  reach  the 
heart  promptly.  If,  however,  there  has  been  much  hemorrhage,  the  saline  solution 
fills  the  depleted  veisels,  giving  ihcm  fiiiid  to  circulate.  Such  a  terhnic  must  be 
applied  promptly  in  order  to  be  of  service;  the  operating-room  stalT  must  be  so  trained 
thai  the  matcriab  aad  instruments  may  be  produced  witliln  two  minutes  after  the 
cessation  of  respiration  or  of  the  heart-beat." 

—W.  H.  J. 

'  New  York  MediealJottmai,  J.in,  3,  igog. 
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DISEASES  OF  BONES  AKD  JOINTS. 

The  surgeon  is  never  very  long  in  China  wilhout  seein(t'"lhe  rcfeuH 
of  untreated  diseases  of  the  bones  and  joints.  Such  cases  rank  amongst 
the  most  important  and  difficult  thai  he  has  to  treat;  in  some  of  their 
extreme  forms  they  will  seem  strange  to  the  surgeon  fresh  from  western 
lands^  and  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  China  many  of  (hem  will  present 
almost  unsolvable  problems.  We  therefore  offer  no  excuse  for  dealing 
with  some  forms  of  these  diseases  rather  fully  in  this  chapter. 

\Ve  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  bizarre  results  of  untreated  fracture, 
and  then  lake  the  diseases  we  most  commonly  meet  with  as  follows: 


Bone  disease. 


Joint  disease 


Septic  osteitis. 
Tuberculous  osteitis. 
Syphilitic  osteitis. 
Septic  arthritis. 
Gonorrhccal  arthritis. 
Tuberculous  arthritis. 
Syphilitic  arthritis. 
Special  joints. 


From  time  to  time  our  hospitals  are  \isited  by  patients  showing  in 
iheir  most  extreme  forms  the  results  of  untreated  fractures  of  the  long 
bones.  The  bones  of  the  leg  bearing  as  they  do  the  weight  of  the  body, 
when  in  the  erect  position,  suffer  most  severely  from  the  results  of  lack 
of  attention  to  fractures.  Fractures  of  the  femur  arc  happily  relatively  rare 
and  cases  of  great  dcformiiy  connected  with  untreated  fracture  are  seldom 
reported.  The  strangest  of  these,  reported  by  Browning,  Xingpo,* 
was  the  case  of  a  lad  of  seventeen,  who  eight  years  previously  had  frac- 
tured his  right  thigh.  The  upper  fragment  had  been  displaced  back 
ward,  the  lower  fonvard  and  upward  with  the  result  that  immediately 
below  the  groin  there  was  a  large  mass  of  tissue  protruding  forward. 
The  bones  had  united  in  this  position,  the  shortening  of  the  leg  was  made 
up  for  by  walking  on  the  toes  and  the  boy  could  do  a  walk  of  two  or  three 
miles  without  difficulty.  It  is.  however,  in  cases  of  fracture  of  ihc  tibia 
and  fibula  that  the  most  extraordinary  results  arc  seen. 

^Chma  Medical  Journal,  iSya,  p.  155. 
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One  lad  under  our  treatment  had  fractured  his  ribia  jusl  below  i 
head  of  the  bone,  with  the  result  that  the  leg  itself  was  drawn  forwa 
al  right  iingles  to  the  thigh,  so  that  when  the  boy  lay  on  his  back  ihe  » 
of  the  foot  on  his  affected  side  looked  directly  upward.  The  knec-ioi 
was  anchylosed,    The  boy  could  walk  some  distance,  but  the  gait  waai 


extraordinary.  On  the  affeclcdl  side  ilic  hip  w;is  hypt-Tuxiendt'd,  and  ll 
body  ihrown  forward  so  as  lo  get  the  sole  of  the  foot  on  (he  ground.  '] 
compensate  for  the  greatly  lessened  distance  between  the  body  and  U 
ground  the  thigh  of  the  unafleclcd  side  wa-^  flexed  to  an  angle  of  aba 
45**  and  the  leg  flexed  on  the  thigh  lo  an  angle  of  aboul  90*^.     The  rtsx 
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being  that  when  ihe  lad  stood  upright  there  was  a  space  between  the  legs 
roughly  the  shape  of  a  square  with  the  lines  joining  the  angles  vertical 
and  horizontal. 

A  cuneiform  osteotomy  in  the  upper  third  of  the  tibia  produced  a 
most  satisfactory  result. 

JefEerys,  Shanghai,^  reports  a  case  of  fracture  where  the  resulting 
W-nd  was  in  the  opposite  direction,  as  follows: 

''Patient:  Tsai  Ka-zang,  male,  aged  thirteen.  When  one  year  oM  su.staincd 
fracture  in  the  lower  middle  third  of  the  left  hg.  The  lihia  was  broken  hi((bcr  by  a 
couple  of  inches  than  the  fibula.  There  was  iipparently  no  success  in  treating  the 
accident,  and  twelve  years  later,  on  September  32.  T908,  the  boy  was  brought  to  St. 
Luke's  dinic. 


/ 


Fic.  15a. — Untreated  green-stick  [raclure  of  tibia  arc!  fibula  of  twelve  yean'  duration,    ^^lc 
libla  1.4  beni  m  a  Iritle  more  thiin  a  rt^lil  un^jlc. 


The  accident  happened  in  his  first  year,  that  is,  while  quite  an  infant  Appar- 
ently the  tibia  was  l>cnl  somewhat  more  than  u  right  angle,  but  not  fracttired  through, 
while  the  fibula  was  probably  completely  divided.  The  patient  was  unable  to  walk, 
owing  partly  to  the  great  shortening  and  partly  to  the  anterior  bowing  of  the  whole 
limb.  He  could  stand,  uncertainly,  \ipon  his  right  foot  and  left  toes.  The  point  of 
the  upper  fragment  of  the  Sbula  pressed  upon  the  arch  of  the  fiwit  and  there  was  some 
posterior  subluxation  of  the  ankle  joint.     The  skiagraph  shows  ver>'  prettily  the  con- 

'CiiNd  Medical  Jmtrnai,  July,  1901}. 
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dition  before  operating.  The  Inwcr  fragment  of  the  Jibula  is  seen  as  a  stiadow  on 
tbc  libla  and  anlragulus.  There  was  some  union  of  the  fibular  fragments;  the  tibia 
was  strong  and  stiliiily  united  and  the  skin  over  it  had  ulcerated  and   healed." 

Operative  treatmeni  was  only  moderately  successful.  We  had  lately 
an  almost  exactly  similar  cusc  under  our  care,  bul  as  ibe  boy  could  walk 
fairly  well  we  declined  to  operate. 


Fig.  I5J. — Skiagraph  of  the  same  lieforc  opctalion.     {By  Jeffrrys.') 


Fractures  of  the  arm  sometimes  produce  curious  results,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  woman  we  saw  some  time  ago,  where  a  fracture  of  radius  and 
ulna  had  resulted  In  the  union  of  ihc  bones  at  a  considera})!e  angle,  the 
hand  pointing  inward.     Rotator)'  movements  were  of  course  quite  lost. 

Mal-uniied  fractures  round  the  clbow-joinl  arc  more  common,  their 
irealment  will  be  dealt  with  under  the  heading  of  "Special  Joints." 
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Septic  Osteitis. — By  septic  osteitis  we  mean  an  inllammatory 
infection  which  tends  to  icrminale  in  the  formation  of  pus,  and  we  include 
undur  the  term  all  such  infections  whether  they  commence  under  ihc  peri- 
osteum, under  the  endosteal  membrane,  or  in  the  subslance  of  ihe  hone 
itself.  Wc  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  pathology  of  such  affections,  but 
shall  confine  our  remarks  to  the  results  calling  for  surgical  interference  and 
the  methods  to  be  adopted.  We  do  this  advisedly,  because  there  are 
few  diseases  where  even  in  early  stages  the  call  is  so  imperative  for  imme- 
diate surgical  treatment.  Confined 
as  the  vessels  of  the  bone  are  in 
hard  in-ciaslic  canals  a  comparatively 
slight  Inflammation  leads  rapidly  U) 
stasis  in  the  blood  siream  and  necrosi*- 
of  the  part;  while  if  pus  forms  under 
the  periosteum  this  membrane  i^ 
rapidly  stripped  off  the  bone  which 
may  then  necrose  through  the  greater 
f>arl  or  whole  of  its  diaphysis.  The 
disease  is  most  frequent,  though  not 
confined  lo  children,  and  attacks  the 
diaphysis  of  a  long  bone,  usually 
commencing  near  the  epiphyseal  line 
Predisposing  causes  are  those  which 
result  from  prolonged  illness  of  any 
kind,  such  as  the  infectious  fevers. 
The  disease  also  occurs  as  secondary  To 
some  other  scplic  infection  in  the  body 
such  as  carbuncle,  local  abscess,  etc. 

The  disease  usually  commences  in  the  bone  marrow,  but  spreads 
rapidly  to  the  bone  itself,  forms  a  subperiosteal  abscess,  penetrates  the 
[jerioslcm,  and  sets  up  abscess  formation  in  the  soft  tissues,  finally  point- 
ing at  some  skin  surface.  If  the  endosteum  alone  is  involved,  as  happens 
occasionally,  a  central  sequestrum  alone  is  formed.  But  if,  as  is  usually 
the  case,  pus  formation  takes  place  underneath  the  periosteum  the  part 
or  ihc  whole  of  ihe  diaphysis  through  its  entire  thickness  will  die.  In 
such  cases  fresh  bone  is  formed  from  the  periosteum  outside,  the  seques- 
trum being  thus  enclosed  within  the  new  bone.  In  the  rarer  cases 
where  the  periosteum  alone  is  affected  only  a  thin  and  superficial  seques- 
trum is  formed. 

S3aiiptoms. — The  disease  begins  with  pain,  usually  acute  from 
the  first,  at  some  point  in  the  diaphysis  of  a  long  bone,  often  near  the 
epiphyseal  line.     Pain  is  very  severe  and  much  worse  on  handling. 


I-'ic.  154. — Late  abscess  in  ihc  anirum 

of  Highmore.     Six  jxars'  duration.    (By 
W.  E.  Piummrr.  Wenthffw.) 
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Nichols'  Stales  as  a  very  valuable  diagnostic  poinl  that  genik' 
and  continued  pressure  on  the  shaft  of  the  bone  at  some  distance  from 
the  site  of  disease  causes,  aficr  a  few  moments,  the  pain  to  become  vcn* 
much  intensified.  From  the  commencement  the  Tissues  over  the  affected 
area  ai^  cedematous  and  soon  become  red  and  swollen.  The  results  of 
septic  absorption  make  themselves  apparent  from  ihe  first  and  quickly 
assume  a  serious  aspect,  high  tLrmperaturc,  clc.  U  left  untreated  and 
the  patient  survives  the  constitutional  effects,  the  limb  becomes  perma- 
nently enlarged,  sinuses  form,  and  dead  bone  may  be  felt  with  the  probe. 

Treatment. -As  sewn  as  the  dia^^nosis  of  acute  septic  infection  of 
the  diaphysis  of  a  long  bone  is  cslablished,  and  wlch  care  there  is  Hltle 
excuse  for  failing  in  this,  surgical  treatment  should  be  employed  without 
a  moment's  delay  and  boldly.  A  free  incision  is  made  down  lo  the  bone 
dividing  the  periosteum  als*]  ven.-  freely.  In  early  cases  this  may  be 
sufiicienl,  free  drainage  being  proxidetl  for  any  pus  found.  If.  however, 
there  is  any  reason  to  suppose  that  mischief  is  going  on  deeper  down, 
or  if  as  a  result  of  the  operation  the  ]»ain  is  not  completely  relieved,  the 
shaft  of  the  l>one  should  be  trephined.  We  use  ourselves  a  1/2  inch  tre- 
phine for  this  purpose.  If  pus  is  found  the  trephine  hole  should  be 
further  enlarged  and  this  conlinvied  as  long  as  pus  escapes.  The  medulla 
of  the  bone  is  then  swabbed  with  ])ure  tincture  of  iodine,  or  if  preferred 
with  acid  carbolic,  but  it  should  never  be  curetted  as  this  only  opens  up 
fresh  channels  of  infection. 

Unfortunately,  especially  among  the  Chinese,  we  comparatively 
seldom  see  these  cases  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  Often 
they  come  to  us  after  necrosis  has  taken  place,  but  before  the  sequestrum 
has  separated.     Two  courses  arc  now  open  to  us. 

1.  To  remove  the  necrosed  bone  at  once. 

2.  To  wait  till  ii  has  formed  into  a  definite  sequestrum. 
The  first,  by  far  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  two,  should  not  be 

attempted  till  about  three  months  after  the  evacuation  of  pus.  when 
the  periosteum  has  already  begun  lo  form  a  fair  layer  of  bone.  A  long 
incision  is  then  made  ending  where  the  periosteum  shows  no  pus  or  ossifi- 
cation; this  marks  the  spot  where  the  bone  will  live.  The  periosteum  is 
stripped  off  the  secjueslrum  where  necessary,  and  the  whole  of  this  ex- 
cised. 'J'hc  empty  periosteum  Is  brought  together  with  stitches,  and 
the  limb  put  up  in  a  fixed  apparatus.  Functional  use  of  the  limb  may  be 
commenced  in  about  six  months'  time. 

Many  cases,  howe^e^.  only  come  lo  us  when  the  .sequestrum  is 
already  enclosed  in  a  dense  layer  of  jH-riosleal  bone:  the  sequestrum  itself 
is  usually  loose  in  the  centre  and  may  be  removed  by  enlarging  the  cloacal 

'  Keen's  Surger>',  Vut.  It. 
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opening  in  the  new  bone.  This  is  in  itself  often  quite  easily  accom- 
plished, but  we  have  remaining  a  shell  of  hard  bone  with  nothing  lo  fill 
it.  and  therefore  a  continually  discharging  cavity  with  a  persistence  of 
sinuses.  Many  artificial  methods  of  filling  such  canities  ha\e  been 
invented.  None  of  them  can  be  recommended  as  really  satisfactor>'. 
In  a  certain  proportion  of  cases  all  methods  will  fail.  We  ha^e,  how- 
ever, practised  a  treatment  ourselves  which  has  proved  fairly  salisfactorj-. 
We  make  a  very  free  incision  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  whole  length  of 
bone  involved  and  then  with  chisel  and  saw  cut  out  a  good  wide  strip 
of  the  new  bone  through  the  whole  length  of  the  affected  part.  This 
must  be  done  with  some  care,  as  the  bone  is  brittle  and  apt  lo  break. 
Happily,  fractures,  should  they  occur,  seem  to  unite  well.  Whether  it  is 
that  this  method  allows  the  soft  parts  to  fall  into  the  old  cavity  and  so 
suppuration  to  cease  or  whether  an  organised  clot  forms  and  fills 
the  cavity  we  do  not  know,  but  we  believe  that  the  method  is  at  least  as 
satisfactory  as  any  of  the  more  complicated  ones  so  often  advocated. 

It  remains  to  refer  10  two  forms  of  the  disease  specially  common  in 
South  China  and  Formosa.  The  first  is  a  group  of  cases  where  a  Ux:al 
necrosis  occurs  often  affecting  the  triangular  surface  of  the  femur,  on  its 
posterior  aspect  just  above  the  condyles,  sometimes  further  up  the  shaft. 
In  both  cases  the  sequestrum  is  very  small.  In  the  one  case,  owing  to 
the  proximity  of  important  vessels  and  nerves,  the  danger  involved  in 
attempting  lo  deal  with  it  radically  and  in  the  other  the  very  long  and 
curving  nature  of  the  sinuses,  calling  for  enormous  incisions  which  involve 
important  muscles,  make  the  treatment  a  very  diflTicult  one.  After  ex- 
perience of  a  number  of  these  we  can  but  advise  the  surgeon  in  this  case 
to  employ  a  masterly  inactivity  and  leave  the  patients  to  nature,  merely 
assuring  himself  that  there  is  no  retention  of  discharge  and  providing 
for  such  in  the  usual  way  if  there  be.  Such  cases  sometimes  persist  for 
years,  but  our  own  experience  is  that  they  recover  in  the  end  usually  after 
the  discharge  uf  a  few  flakes  of  bone. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  necrosis  of  the  lower  jaw.  In  China 
generally  we  meet  with  a  considerable  number  of  these.  They  occur 
not  only  in  children  as  do  the  ordinary  cases  of  acute  necrosis  of  the 
long  bones,  but  mostly  in  male  adults  of  all  ages.  We  allribute  this 
ourselves  to  sepsis  from  the  teeth  in  patients  debilitated  by  malaria  or 
ankylostomiasis  or  both. 

The  bone  may  be  affected  in  the  horizontal  ramus  only,  or  in  both 
that  and  the  ascending  ramus.  More  rarely  in  the  latter  alone.  Usu- 
ally one  side  only  is  affected,  though  we  have  in  one  case  remo^ed  the 
whole  lower  jaw  in  two  sequestra.  Usually  a  number  of  sinuses  form 
into  the  mouth.     Sometimes  also  just  below  and  near  the  angle  of  the 
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jaw  on  ihc  skin  surface.  The  sequcsirum  forms  early,  and  in  our  ex- 
perience is  never  tightly  enclosed  in  new  1l»ne.  All  the  cases  we  have 
seen,  and  ihey  have  been  numerous,  ha\c  come  to  us  with  the  seques- 
trum formed  and  often  quite  loose.  We  ad^'isc  that  the  sinuses  in  the 
mouth  be  enlarged,  making  two  or  more  into  one,  and  the  sequestrum 
being  seized  with  sequestrum  forceps  extracted  with  case  or  with  con- 
siderable wrenching  according  to  its  looseness  from  the  living  iHine.     In 


Fig.  iss- — Resuli  in  4.'jiti[jlcie  lUmlilc  cxiuiuii  .ii  tlic  ujjpcr  ).nv  for  necrosis.  Photo 
two  weeks  after  operalion.     Tracheolomy  wii.%  perfocnied  for  the  aiVMlhiMia.     {By  Jegtrys.) 

the  case  of  the  ascending  ramus,  the  condyle  and  coronoid  process  will 
usually  form  part  o(  the  sequestrum,  and  as  this  is  therefore  bulky 
fairly  free  incision  of  the  mucous  meml>rane  may  be  required. 

Haemorrhage  is  profuse,  and  to  the  inexperienced  surgeon  alarming. 
We  recommend  the  following  little  manau^re.  If  possible,  from  the 
JK'ginning,  but  at  any  rale  the  moment  the  sequestrum  has  come  away, 
the  patient  is  rolled  over  with  the  alTcctcd  side  lowermost,  with  mouth 
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and  part  o(  ihe  face  over  the  edge  of  ihe  lable.  The  surgeon  with  the 
finger  of  one  hand  depresses  and  cverls  slighily  the  lower  cheek  allowing 
all  the  blood  lo  run  oui  of  the  mouth,  while  he  rapidly  plugs  the  cavity 
left— the  tirm  pcriosleum  makes  this  quite  easy— with  a  long  strip  of 
gauze.  Pressure  may  if  ncccssan-  be  kept  up  for  a  short  time  on  the 
plug  by  an  assistant's  finger.  If  this  method  be  used  no  anxiety  at  all 
need  be  fell  about  the  hicmorrhage.  The  bone  of  the  jaw  very  quickly 
regenerates  from  the  periosteum  left  behind. 


Fig.  156. — Tul)*"!  \jii-i-,  nf  ili-  liLii,  ihc  imri  hnvin^j  lirrti  rr-fitltcl  t)j  native  jiractitionen. 
Ampuutiur  was  necessary.     (By  R.  T.  Booth,  Uankmu.) 


Tuberculous  Osteitis.  -Like  septic  osteitis  this  form  of  bone 
disease  is  very  common  in  China.  It  presents,  however,  no  pcculiariiies 
that  desen'e  remark  here,  unless  it  be  that  in  this,  as  in  almost  all  diseases, 
we  see  more  often  the  late  than  the  early  cases.  Extensive  disease  with 
long  septic  sinuses  about  the  hip  is  terribly  common.  Advanced  disease 
of  the  epiphyses  of  the  long  bones  involving  the  joints  often  forms  puzzles 
as  lo  treaimeni.  We  shall  deal  with  the  most  important  of  these  infec- 
tions under  the  head  of  "joints." 

One  form  of  tuberculous  osteitis  has  come  more  often  under  our 
notice  than  would  correspond  with  its  frequency  at  home.  We  refer 
to  disease  of  the  iliac  bone.  We  have  seen  a  number  of  such  cases,  some 
in  which  Ihe  disease  has  commenced  about  the  crest  of  the  ileum,  and 
others  in  which  the  inner  side  of  the  false  pelvis  has  been  first  affected. 
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Pus  tracks  from  these  situations  either  over  the  crest  of  the  ileum  or  in 
some  cases  a  small  sequestrum  separates  from  the  body  of  the  bone,  leav- 
ing a  hole  in  the  ileum  itself.  Most  of  these  arc  unsatisfactory  and  there 
are  long  and  septic  sinuses  leading  down  lo  a  small  focal  point  always 
difficult  and  often  impossible  to  reach. 

The  treatment  of  these  as  of  all  cases  of  tuberculous  abscesses  should 
be  by  a  very  careful  attempt  lo  deal  with  them  aseplically.  An  inrision 
is  made  with  strict  precautions  and  the  pus  evacuated.  Ixxise  bone 
should  be  sought  for,  as  if  this  can  be  found  and  removed  a  speedy  cure 
always  results.  As  a  rule,  huwtver.  it  cannot  be  fiiund  and  much  time 
should  not  be  spent  in  UM)king  fur  ii.  The  abscess  caviiy  is  then  sewn  up 
again  and  firm  pressure  brought  lu  bear  on  It  with  a  bandage.  In  not 
a  few  cases  a  single  treatment  of  ihis  kind  proves  successful,  in  others  i 
may  need  lo  be  repealed  perhaps  .several  limes.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
jxirtance  that  strict  antiseptic  precautions  be  adopted.  The  tuberculous 
material  makes  an  excellent  nidus  for  \he  ordinary  pyogenic  germs  and  the 
cavity  being  a  closed  one  acute  septic  symptoms  may  sui>ervene.  Where 
septic  sinuses  already  exist  the  difficulties  of  treatment  are  increased 
many  fold.  If  left  untreated  the  patient  gradually  sinks  from  amyloid 
disease.  On  the  other  hand,  all  forms  of  treatment  are  eminently  un- 
satisfactory. The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  freely  open  the  sinuses  and 
curette  as  vigorously  as  is  safe  their  inner  linings. 

For  after-treatment  swabbing  out  the  sinus  every  few  days  with 
lin.  iodi  often  accelerates  the  healing  process. 

Syphilitic  Osteitis. — As  we  see  this  disease  in  the  East  the  most 
common  manifestations  may  be  classed  under  hypertrophic  and  necrotic 
results. 

HyiJerlrophic  are  seen  locally  in  the  form  c»f  nodes,  of  which  no 
description  is  recjuired  here,  and  a  general  hypertrophy  of  the  shaft  of 
long  bones,  one  bone  only  being  usually  affected.  In  these  cases  pro- 
liferation usually  oixurs  both  in  the  endosteal  and  periosteal  layer,  lead- 
ing to  very  marked  ihirkening  of  ihe  bone  and  often  to  obliteratinn  of 
its  marrow  canal. 

Pain  is  nearly  always  present,  but  is  slight  and  the  disease  presents 
few  difHculties  of  diagnosis  by  exclusion. 

Treatment  should  be  given  in  the  way  of  regular  anlt-syphilitic 
remedies.  Of  course  If  much  thickening  has  already  occurred  it  is  plainly 
im|H>ssihle  lo  restore  tht-  normal  contour,  but  some  reduction  in  size  may 
take  place,  and  the  pain  is  quickly  relieved. 

Necrotic  rcsulls  are  seen  most  commonly  in  the  following  situations: 
the  palate,  nasal  and  superior  maxillary  bones,  the  vault  of  the  skull,  and 
the  sternum. 
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Necrosis  of  the  hard  palate  is  extremely  common  in  China,  ihe 
usual  result  is  a  hole  round  or  oval,  from  the  size  of  a  pea  lo  the  size  of  a 
Mexican  dollar.  The  extent  depends  a  good  deal  on  the  lime  au  which 
the  treatment  is  begun.  If  seen  earty  and  treatment  with  aniisyphiliiic 
remedies  pushed  vigorously  the  resulting  perforation  is  often  very  small 
and  grows  still  smaller  with  time.  We  have  seen  one  case  where  com- 
plete closure  resulted.  i\s  a  rule  a  hole  of  greater  or  less  size  is  left. 
If  in  a  region  where  the  patient  can  ol>tain  the  services  of  a  dentist  an 
obturator  may  Ue  fitted  with  excellent  results,  but  this  will  be  very  seldom 
possible  in  China.  The  patienls  will  sometimes  use  wool  or  other 
material  to  fill  the  hole  for  themselves,  but  it  is  suq>rising  how  uisily  the 
majority  accustom  themselves  to  the  opening  in  the  palate,  the  only 
observable  trouble  being  the  defect  in  ihc  voice. 

Necrosis  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  is  quite  commonly  met  with  in 
China.  It  is  seldom  the  patients  come  to  us  lill  the  skin  has  ulcerated 
and  a  black  dead  piece  of  bone  is  showing  through  the  hole  in  the  scalp. 
Such  cases  would  seem  to  be  rare  in  Ihe  West  considering  the  way  in 
which  the  textbooks  speak  of  the  great  dangers  of  septic  infection  spread- 
ing to  Ihe  meninges.  We  believe  these  dangers  exist  mostly  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  writers.  We  have  ourselves  seen  very  many  cases  of  this  form  of 
necrosis  of  the  vault  of  the  skull  but  have  yet  lo  see  any  septic  results 
affecting  the  meninges,  though  thickening  of  these  with  persistent  head- 
ache is  less  rare.  Usually  only  the  outer  table  of  the  skull  is  affected 
and  the  sequestrum  lakes  a  very  long  while  lo  separate.  Wc  recom- 
mend leaving  it  to  nature  to  produce  this  separation,  but  once  this  has 
begun  it  may  be  assisted  by  levering  the  sequestrum  free  from  ihc  rest  of 
the  bone  by  Ihe  point  of  a  periosteum  elevator  slipped  under  one  edge. 

Necrosis  of  the  sternum  is  less  common  than  necrosis  in  the  situa- 
tions mentioned  above.  It  is,  however,  a  very  trnublesome  form  of  the 
disease  owing  lo  the  extremely  lengthy  period  that  ensues  before  the 
sequestrum  separates.  Unless  prepared  to  do  a  very  extensive  operdlion 
the  surgeon  had  belter  leave  these  cases  alone.  How  extensive  such 
u|x:rations  may  be  can  be  well  judged  from  the  account  of  two  cases  of 
operation  for  necrosis  of  the  sternum  by  Jefferys,  Shanghai,  in  the 
China  Medical  Jmirn.j{  of  Ni)\-emher.  i()o8,  as  follows: 

Necrosis  of  the  Sternum.  Resection.  — .Affections  of  (he  sternum 
seem  to  make  very  little  impression  on  medical  literature.  Among  the 
standard  text-books  allusions  thereto  are  few  and  far  between.  Cer- 
tain references  are  made  to  necrosis,  secondary*  carcinoma,  gumma,  and 
so  forth;  curellemenl  and  drainage  are  recommended  in  an  indefinite 
way,  but  for  the  surgeon  who  is  looking  fdr  help  and  suggestions,  there 
is  little  of  either.     Within  five  years  we  have  dealt  with  four  cases  of 
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necrosis  of  ihe  sternum — one,  of  the  left  sternoclavicular  articulation, 
cured  by  curettemcnt  and  drainage;  one  of  superficial  necrosis  of  the 
manubrium,  which  left  hospital  before  results  could  be  determined. 
The  two  other  cases  are  here  reported. 

Zi  Zah-ling.  age  twenty  seven.  Prisoner.  Admitted,  October  .^i, 
1907,  from  the  Municipal  Gaol.  Patient  was  sent  in  by  the  health 
officer  for  operation.     The  history  is  as  follows: 

About  six  months  previously  patient  had  received  several  blows 
from  the  butt  of  a  rifle  on  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax.     There  was  no 


Flo.  157. — RcMCtiun  of  the  manubrium  at  lirnt  tlTCssing.     Lcniking  from  the  neck  toward 
Ihe  feci.    The  pn>be  U  resting  upon  the  arch  of  the  aorta.     (By  Jtfferyi.) 

marked  discomfort  at  the  time  of  the  injury,  with  the  exception  of  occa- 
sional coughing  and  slight  pain  over  the  chest.  Three  months  later  a 
small,  flucluating  .swelling  was  noted  over  the  upper  part  of  the  sternum. 
This  was  incised,  but  no  pus  obtained.  The  incision  did  not  heal  and  a 
sinus  formed.  It  was  afterward  enlarged  and  pus  obtained.  On  ad- 
mission, two  or  three  small  sinuses  were  leading  down  to  the  manu- 
brium, which  was  covered  with  unhealthy-looking  skin.  Patient  had 
slight  expectoration,  but  no  tubercle  bacilli.  November  5,  a  crucial 
incision  was  made  over  the  length  and  brcatlth  of  the  manubrium,  which 
was  remo\ed  in  four  or  five  large  necrotic  portions.  The  gladiolus  was 
not  involved,  nor  the  clavicles.  The  posterior  periosteum  was  necrotic 
and  a  large  abscess  was  found  In  the  superior  mediastinum.  Four  or  five 
j^Ablespoonfuls  of  necrotic  lung  tissue  were  removed  from  the  left  side, 
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the  cavity  was  carefully  wiped  out,  and  when  cleansed  the  finger  could 
be  placed  upon  the  following  structures:  the  ascending  and  transverse 
aorta,  the  innominate  and  common  carotid  arteries.  Pulsation  of  the 
auricles  could  be  distinctly  felt  and  there  was  a  cavity  in  the  left  lung 
the  size  of  an  apple.  This,  however,  was  protected  by  a  granulating 
wall,  so  that  air  did  not  pass  in  and  out.  The  entire  cavity  was  packed 
with  gauze,  which  was  changed  on  the  second  day,  when  the  photograph 
was  taken.  It  shows  the  large  wound,  but  gives  little  idea  of  the  depth 
thereof.  The  costal  ends  on  both  sides  are  visible,  and  one  of  the  sinuses, 
which  pointed  in  the  root  of  the  neck,  is  seen.  The  bright  spots  in 
the  depth  of  the  wound  are  reflections  from  moist  granulations  already 
springing  up  on  the  aorta.  Even  at  this  early  date  the  ca\'ity  had  begun 
to  fill,  and  showed  every  sign  fti  doing  nicely.  On  the  i6th  November 
an  excess  of  scientific  zeal  revealed  the  presence  of  ankylostomum  eggs  in 
the  stool,  and  in  order  to  improve  the  patient's  general  condition  the  fol- 
lowing were  given : 


7  a.m., 

8  a.m., 

8:  JO  a.m., 


30  grains  thymol. 
20  f^rains  thymol. 
I  ounce  magnesium  sulphate. 


The  patient  was  taking  at  the  same  time  a  mixture  of  nux  vomica 
and  whiskey  t.  i.  d.  Within  iweUe  hours  patient  developed  intense 
headache,  some  cyanosis,  slight  wandering  delirium,  nausea,  and.  later 
on,  stupor.  These  symptoms  progressed  for  four  or  five  days,  when  the 
wound  began  to  show  signs  of  glazing  and  dr>'ing,  and  the  patient  died 
on  November  26,  badly  cyanosed  still  and  with  every  sign  of  menin- 
gitis. We  attribute  the  death  to  the  administration  of  even  this  reasonable 
d<we  of  thymol  in  line  presence  of  the  amount  of  alcohol  contained  in  the 
whiskey  mixture,  and  believe  that,  except  for  this  accident,  we  should 
have  to  report  the  successful  result  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  surgical 
conditions  we  have  ever  seen. 

Tsang  Zau-ding,  age  twenty-three.  Farmer,  Admitted  December 
ig,  1907. 

History. — About  a  year  and  a  half  previous,  on  the  front  of  the 
upper  sternum  there  ap])carcd  a  movable  tnmour  about  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  Its  first  manifestation  was  quite  sudden;  no  pain  or  feeling  of 
discomfort.  It  soon  ruptured  and  discharged  its  purulent  contents,  and 
the  surrounding  tissues  began  to  show  signs  of  involvement.  The  skin  was 
unhealthy  and  glistening,  new  sinuses  developed,  and  so  on.  The  patient 
was  delicate  looking,  anxmic.  had  slight  expectoration,  but  no  tubercle 
bacilli.  On  December  20,  under  chloroform,  a  median  incision  was  made 
the  entire  length  of  the  sternum,  which  was  completely  removed,  being 


found  more  or  less  necrotic  throughout.  The  anterior  ends  of  two  or  three 
ribs  were  also  removed.  Sinuses  were  found  running  behind  the  sternum 
and  leading  in  various  directions,  but  the  posterior  periosteum  was  not 
broken  through.  Ai  first,  and  for  several  days,  great  difficulty  in  respira- 
tion manifested  itself,  until  complete  abdominal  respiration  became 
established  Slowly  the  cavity  filled  and  thtr  chest  collapsed  by  contrac- 
tion until  thft-ndsof  the  ribs  came  together  in  fibrous  scar  union.  Respira- 
tion became  entirely  abdominal  and  remained  so;  the  chest  heaving  very 
slightly  under  effort.     Patient's  general  condition  improved  immensely; 


I'lC.   tjS. — Coiiiplcle  re>citiijn  of  tbv  StCfnum  al  firsi  dreNsiiiy.     (By  Je^tryj.) 

he    became   plump,  with  good  colour  and  other  signs  of    gem 
improved  health.     There  still  remained  the  sinus  appiircntly  from 
fourth  rib  on  the  right  side,  which  will  need  later  treatment,  and 
a  couple  of  points  at  the  rib  ends  will  also  need  cmretting.     But  al 
time  (May  14,  1908)  the  patient's  condition  is  excellent  and  the  pi 
of  a  cure  is  pleasing. 

The  photograph  of  Case  II  was  taken  also  at  the  firet  f*« 
The  lateral  extensions  of  the  wound  were  made  to  deal  w 
the  ribs. 

Whether  these  cases  were  tubercular  in  on 
quite  clear.     The  Chinese  farmer  uses  long-h 
may  be  supposed  tn  press  with  his  chest  ii 
such  a  way  as  to  bruise  the  bone.     The 
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of  prestemal   injury.     Neither  patient  showed  tubercle  bacilli  though 
both  had  coughs  and  expectoration. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  performance  of  the  operation;  serious  as 
it  is  and  in  spite  of  the  collapse  of  the  chest  following  thereon,  there 
is  precisely  the  same  indication  as  in  deliberate  collapse  of  the  che&t 
produced  in  extensive  resection  of  the  ribs  in  chronic  pleurisy.  A 
necrotic  bone  is  its  own  indication  for  removal^  and  no  matter  what  its 
site  may  be,  if  it  can  be  reached  by  human  means,  it  is  better  out  than  in. 
We  have  come  to  this  conclusion  with  relation  to  necrosis  of  the  pubis, 


FtG.  159.— Tubercular  uiries  u(  ihe  pubic  bone,  wilh  cukl  aluceAtt  over  ihe  libtlder. 

(By  Jtfftryt.) 


which  we  have  seen  several  limes  and  which  required  extensive  removal 
and  was  followed  by  collapse  and  mobility  of  the  peli\'s,  but  we  cannot 
imagine  that  a  necrotic  pubis  would  by  anyone  be  considered  l>etter 
than  none. 

Diseases  of  Joints.— Septic  arthritis  is  usually  the  result  of  penetrat- 
ing wounds  of  the  joint,  the  weapon  carrying  septic  germs  into  the  joint 
ca\ity.  or  it  occurs  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  pya;mia,  the  infection 
being  then  metastatic. 

The  general  result  in  either  case  is  the  same.  The  joint  becomes 
rapidly  distended  with  pus,  ihc  articular  cartilages  become  eroded  and 
finally  destroyed.     The  capsule  of  the  joint  becomes  penetrated  by  the 
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pus  which  tracks  along  the  neighboring  muscular  shealhs.  If  left 
untreated  the  patient  rapidly  succumbs  to  the  acuteness  of  the  septic 
process. 

The  principles  of  treatment  are  two. 

1.  That  in  all  cases  where  the  capsule  has  not  been  {)enetrated 
and  pus  spreads  along  a  limb,  immediate  free  incision  with  adequate 
drainage  be  adopted.  Of  all  joints  the  knee-joint  is  most  frequently 
aiTected  and  the  remarks  that  apply  to  it  will  with  necessary  modificalions 
apply  to  all  other  joints.  Free  vertical  inclsidns  should  be  made  on  either 
side  of  thq  joint,  dividing  the  capsule  and  synovial  membrane  vcrj-  widely. 
The  joint  should  then  be  thoroughly  washed  out  with  some  very  weak 
antiseptic  solution  from  an  irrigator  at  a  temperature  of  105*  to  no®  F., 
special  care  being  taken  to  thoroughly  clean  out  the  large  pre-patcllar 
bursa.  A  drainage-tube  should  be  carried  right  through  the  joint  and 
two  others  should  lead  from  the  pre-palellar  bursa  to  the  lateral  incision. 
The  leg  is  then  put  up  on  a  fixed  apparatus,  very  slightly  flexed.  The 
further  treatment  should  dej>end  entirely  on  the  temperature  chart.  If 
this  fails  and  does  not  again  rise  nothing  is  required  but  occasional  anti- 
septic dressing.  But  if  the  temperature  rises  again  thorough  irrigation 
should  be  daily  practised.  By  adopting  these  measures  we  have  our 
selves  seen  a  woman  who  had  her  knee  joint  opened  by  a  blow  from  a 
hatchet  and  came  to  us  with  the  joint  full  of  pus  leave  the  hospital  with 
almost  perfect  movement  of  the  knee.  Pyeemic  cases  are  stiJI  more 
amenable  10  this  treatment  if  taken  early. 

2.  Unfortunately,  all  cases  do  not  follow  this  happy  course.  Either 
they  are  brought  to  the  hospital  with  the  capsule  of  the  joint  already 
penetrated  and  pus  tracking  up  the  muscular  sheaths,  or  the  infection 
is  a  pardcularly  virulent  one,  and  the  measures  mentioned  above  are  not 
sufUcient  to  stop  the  spread  of  the  infection.  The  only  course  now  open 
to  the  surgeon  is  amputation  or  in  the  case  of  a  joint,  e.g.,  the  shoulder- 
joint,  not  lending  itself  to  this,  excision.  But  while  this  rule  sounds 
easy,  in  practice  it  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  difficulty  to  know  how  long 
wc  may  safely  delay  this  mutilation  In  the  hope  of  still  saving  the  limb. 
We  can  recall  several^  cases  seen  in  surgical  practice  at  home  and  wc  have 
a  vivid  recollection  of  two  cases  under  our  own  care  out  liere,  where  life 
was  sacrificed  by  delay,  and  the  opcraiion  when  at  last  ta-rried  out  was 
loo  lale  to  save  our  patient.  We  recommend  that  whtTc  septic  sinuses 
are  already  tracking  between  the  muscles  or  where  the  itmperalure  con- 
tinues to  rise  irregularly  after  drainage  has  been  carried  out,  amputation 
be  not  delayed.  In  any  case,  however  well  our  patient  may  seem  to  be 
keeping,  if  more  than  one  rigor  occur — malaria  being  excluded — and 
septic  material  Ik  still  coming  away  from  the  joint,  amputation  should 
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be  carried  out  at  once.  We  have  still  a  difficult  point,  however,  to  settle. 
Take  a  joint  like  the  knee- joint  again  as  an  example:  are  we  to  amputate 
hif^h  up  the  thigh  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  aseptic  healing,  or  are  we  to 
amputate  near  the  joint,  thus  getting  a  better  stump  and  less  immediate 
shock,  but  risking  the  long  healing  process  inseparable  from  an  operation 
through  septic  tissues? 

It  must  l>e  remembered  in  deciding  this  point  that  wc  are  almost 
certain  to  lie  deceived  in  the  length  of  the  septic  tracks,  and  shall  find  that 
they  reach  much  higher  than  we  anticipated,  incU-cd  much  further  than 
the  actually  visible  sinuses.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  iirohalilf  that  however 
high  we  go  wc  shall  fail  in  an  aseptic  result.  Wc  therefore  favour  a  com- 
paratively low  operation,  slitting  up  and  wiping  out  with  pure  carbolic 
acid  any  sinuses,  and  leaving  the  flaps  either  completely  open  or  merely 
sutured  with  a  sin|.'lc  slilch  at  each  corner. 

Gonorrhoeal  arthritis  is  really  a  form  of  septic  arthritis  of  a  mild 
lypc,  in  (his  way  it  chjsely  resembles  another  form  of  septic  arthritis  not 
uncommon  in  parts  of  South  China,  where  dysentcrj*  is  prevalent,  and 
which,  were  one  to  follow  this  rule  of  nomenclature,  we  should  call  dys- 
enteric arthritis,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  a  typhoid  and  a  pneumococcal 
arthritis.  It  is  a  pity  that  these  names  have  been  introduced,  and  h 
were  better  to  include  the  whole  under  the  term  subacute  septic  arthritis. 
In  all  these  forms  the  specific  micro-organism  may  be  found,  or  only  the 
ordinary  pyogenic  germ. 

Gonorrhocal  arthritis  is  extraordinarily  common  in  China,  by  far 
the  commonest  form  of  joint  disease  that  we  meet. 

The  attack  is  usually  monarticular,  affecting  most  commonly  the 
larger  joints.  Rut  wc  have  seen  a  case  ourselves  in  which  practically 
every  joint  in  the  body,  including  those  between  the  spinal  vertc\)ra;,  had 
l)ccome  infected  and  anchylosis  had  ensued.  The  form  of  the  attack  and 
the  result  vary  considerably.  It  may  be  mild,  and  though  always  inclined 
to  be  chronic,  may  clear  up  without  any  serious  damage  to  the  joint. 
On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  severe  with  great  pain,  swelling  luui  redness 
of  the  joint,  and  may  end  with  permanent  stiffness,  and  even  true  anchy- 
losis.    All  forms  between  these  two  exist. 

Treatment.  Heat  is  valuable  in  all  such  cases,  even  the  simple 
method  of  keeping  a  thick  flannel  binder  round  the  joint  may  be  produc- 
tive of  great  benefit.  In  other  cases  hoi  air  balhs  may  be  tried  and  often 
prove  very  helpful.  JefTerys  referring  to  Bier's  hypencmia  treatment  of 
this  aileclion  says: 

"The  disease  ihough  resistani  to  mi>st  other  forms  of  ireaimeni  wi!l  usually 
respond  promptly  to  Bier's  hyperacmic  congestion,  either  by  elastic  constriction  or 
some  form  of  suction." 
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Some  acute  cases  remain  which  need  more  active  treatment.  In  cases  ol 
continued  distention  of  the  joint  puncture  with  aspiration  is  sometimes  ol 
value,  and  gives  the  important  opportunity  of  obtaining  material  for  the 
preparation  of  a  bacterial  vaccine.  In  other  cases  free  incision  with 
drainage  and  irrigation  of  the  joint  may  be  the  only  measure  left  to  the 
surgeon. 

In  all  cases  deal  with  the  primary  cause. 

Syphilitic  Arthritis. — Syphilis  of  the  joint  is  far  from  being  as 
uncommon  in  actual  practice  as  the  text-books  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
at  least  that  is  in  our  own  experience  in  Formosa.  Joint  disease  in  syphilis 
may  occur  during  the  secondary  stage  and  in  such  a  case  in  no  wise  differs 
from  the  form  of  arthritis  just  described.  It  is  more  frequently  seen  as 
a  tertiary  manifestation,  especially  in  congenital  syphilis,  in  which  case  it 
is  usually  seen  between  the  ages  tti  ten  and  fifteen.  It  appears  as  an 
almost  painless  swelling  of  the  joint,  is  usually  bi-lateral,  affects  most 
frequently  the  knee,  and  then  the  ankle.  It  is  much  less  painful  than 
tuberculous  disease  of  the  joint,  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  this  alone 
on  careful  examination,  though  it  may  occur  either  as  a  thickening  of 
synovial  membrane,  or  a  distention  with  fluid.  It  disappears  slowly  but 
steadily  under  external  use  of  ung.  hydrag.  and  internal  of  iodides,  but 
is  apt  to  recur. 

Tuberculous  Arthritis.— This  is  too  large  a  subject  to  deal  with  at 
all  exhaustively  in  this  book;  it  is,  however,  unfortunately  too  common  a 
disease  among  the  Chinese  to  leave  wholly  untouched.  The  symptoms 
and  diagnosis  must  be  looked  for  in  the  ordinar)'  textbooks  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  W'u  propose  to  deal  with  local  treatment  only  and  refei 
especially  to  the  treatment  of  one  or  two  joints.. 

Rest  is  aijsolutely  essential  for  the  rapid  promotion  of  healing;  it 
should  be  provided  cither  by  the  recumbent  position,  splints,  or  weight 
extension.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  readers  how  almost  im- 
possible this  first  principle  of  treatment  is  to  enforce  among  the 
Chinese. 

Local  apjjlicalions  arc  of  comparatively  little  value,  but  do  not  deserve 
the  absolute  condemnation  that  they  receive  in  the  most  modern  text-books. 
We  have  certainly  seen  definite  improvement  follow  an  early  affection  of 
the  joint  by  the  use  of  Scott's  dressing,  the  external  aptiHcation  of  iodine. 
and  still  more  by  free  application  of  the  actual  cautery.  We  are  not  going 
to  argue  as  to  how  these  discredited  remedies  act.  It  is  certain  that  our 
forefathers,  who  were  no  more  fools  than  oiirsehes.  believed  them  to  be 
of  very  definite  value.  Our  own  opinion  is  that  an  application  of  the 
actual  cautery  is  often  uf  the  greatest  ^alue  in  an  early  case,  and  we  incline 
"o  attribute   the   result    to  two  factors:  the  hy])era'niia   produced,  and 
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ihe  enforced  rest  which  oiherwisc  ii  is  most  frequently  impossible  to  get 
a  Chinese  patient  to  take. 

Bier's  hypenemia  treatment  is  not  as  successful  in  general  ap- 
plication as  applied  to  tuberculous  joints  as  it  is  in  gonorrha-al  arthritis. 
It  should  be  confined  in  use  to  cases  seen  quite  early.  Fresh  air  treat- 
ment where  possible  is  the  best  of  all,  but  it  is  seldom  practicable  in  work 
among  the  C'liincsc. 

AbscesRts  and  sinuses  round  the  joint  should  Ije  trealed  on  the  prin- 
ciples rccommi-nded  under  tuberculous  osteitis. 

Excision. — This  is  iht-  oiwrativc  measure  most  often  required,  it 
will  be  dealt  with  more  fully  under  the  heading  of  "Special  Joints." 
Unfortunately  it  often  proves  far  from  salisfactory. 

Amputation.—  In  Ihc  end  amputation  may  be  required  where  per- 
sistent septic  sinuses  are  present  round  a  joint,  csiH-'cially  in  cases  where 
the  knee,  ankle,  and  elbow  are  affected. 

SPECIAL  JOINTS. 

Hip.— We  find  that  the  best  treatment  for  hip  disease  in  the  early 
stages  is  recumbency  with  weight  extension.  The  weight  extension  has 
the  double  advantage  of  giving  the  nccessar)*  traction  and  ensuring  recum- 
bency, a  most  difficult  thing  to  do  in  China.  Extension  should  be 
commenced  with  a  weight  of  about  5  pounds  and  gradually  increased  till 
shortening  and  lordosis  are  abolished.  One  warning  must  be  given  here. 
U  is  useless  to  place  a  patient  on  a  bed  and  apply  extension  on  a  plane 
parallel  with  the  bed  without  noticing  whether  lordosis  is  present. 

To  be  of  any  real  value  the  patient  must  lie  flat  on  his  back  with  the 
thigh  flexed  until  all  lordosis  is  abolished,  the  leg  is  then  placed  on  an 
inclined  plane  at  this  angle,  and  weight  extension  employed.  Kvtry  few 
<lays  the  leg  may  be  lowered  an  inch  or  two  without  causing  ioniosis  and 
this  is  continued  until  the  two  Umbs  arc  again  parallel.  We  recommend 
that  having  g*)!  fhe  patient  on  his  batk  he  should  In,*  kc[>l  there  as  long 
as  possiljlc,  hoping  thus  to  t-ffett  a  complete  cure.  When  we  can  do 
this  no  longer,  we  put  the  patient  up  in  a  plastcr-of -Paris  splint  from  fool 
to  top  of  pelvis.  Our  experience  of  trying  to  treat  the  Chinese  with 
ambulator}'  extension  splints  has  ended  in  absolute  failure. 

Others  may  have  succfeded  better;  wc  cannot  recommend  this 
method.  In  advanced  cases  with  septic  sinuses,  lardaccous  disease 
developing  and  after  failure  of  other  methods,  excision  of  the  head  of  the 
ixjne  must  be  employed. 

For  this  operation  the  best  incision  is  Kocher's  cun'ed  external 
incision,  extending  from  the  base  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  great  tro- 
chanter upward  lo  ils  nnterior  su[)enor  angle,  and  from  thence  obliquely 
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upward  and  backward  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maxi- 
mus.  The  gluteus  maximus  is  divided  in  the  direction  of  its  fibres. 
The  gluteus  medius,  minimus,  and  the  pyriformis  are  detached  from  the 
trochanter  and  retracted  upward.  The  insertions  of  the  obtui^tor 
intemus  and  gemelli  are  detached  and  retracted  downward.  The  capsule 
of  the  joint  is  divided,  the  ligamentum  terts  snipped  through  and  the  neck 
divided  by  hammer  and  chisel.  Any  foci  in  the  acetabulum  and  tro- 
chanter are  scraped  out  and  the  wound  closed  without  drainage  unless 
septic  sinuses  arc  already  present.  The  limb  is  put  up  on  a  splint,  and 
later  in  plaster  of  Paris  in  an  abducted  position. 

.imputation  at  the  hip  is  rarely  justifiable  in  China  as  it  usually 
precludes  the  patient  from  earning  a  living,  and  foci  in  the  acetabu- 
lum are  probably  as  easily  dealt  with  by  a  well  planned  excision  as  after 
disarticulation. 

Not  a  few  cases  come  to  us  long  after  active  disease  has  ceased  but 
with  the  joint  anchylosed  and  the  limb  adductcd  and  flexed  to  a  degree 
that  almost  prevents  the  patient  working.  For  such  we  hehcve  the  routine 
operation  should  be  Gam's  osteotomy  below  the  great  trochanter.  The 
operation  is  easy,  convalescence  is  rapid,  and  the  patients  can  in  the  end 
walk  practically  any  distance  without  the  aid  of  a  stick  and  with  only  a 
slight  limp.  The  operation  consists  in  a  vertical  incision  about  one 
inch  long,  di\iding  all  the  tissues  down  to  the  bone  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  femur  just  below  the  great  trochanter.  An  osteotomy  chisel  is  intro 
duced  in  the  line  of  the  incision,  pushed  down  to  the  bone,  and  then 
turned  at  right  angles  to  the  incision.  The  bone,  often  thickened,  is 
divided,  not  with  a  few  taps  of  the  hammer  as  works  on  surgery  usually 
slate,  but  often  after  some  very  vigorous  use  of  the  mallet.  The  skin 
incision  is  closed  with  a  stitch  and  the  leg  put  upon  a. long  splint  with 
extension.  The  limb  may  be  put  up  in  plaster  of  Paris  after  from  two 
lo  four  weeks,  and  the  patient  allowed  to  commence  walking  on  crutches 
in  eighl  weeks'  lime. 

Knee. --The  treatment  of  tuberculous  diseases  of  the  knee-joint  is 
simple  enough  in  early  cases  and  consists  in  affording  rest  to  the  joint  by 
putting  a  plaster  casing  round  the  limb  extending  some  inches  above  and 
IjcIow  the  joint  and  if  possible  raising  the  leg  from  the  ground  by  a  patten 
on  the  other  shoe. 

The  cases,  when  they  come  under  our  notice,  however,  are  fretiuenily 
much  more  advanced,  with  considerable  swelling,  often  great  tenderness, 
flexion  often  marked,  and  not  rarely  great  displacement  of  the  bones.  In 
a  few  cases  the  flexion  may  still  be  overcome  by  the  rest  afforded  by 
plaster  bandages,  the  leg  being  straightened  slightly  each  time  a  bandage 
is  applied. 
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Various  a.pparatuses  arc  made  to  effect  reduction  of  Ihe  flexion;  wc 
doubl  the  value  of  any  of  these.  If  the  disease  has  ceased  to  progress 
and  l>ony  anchylosis  has  ensued  osteotomy  of  ihe  lower  end  of  the  femur 
may  give  good  results,  Itul  such  cases  are  in  our  own  experience  rare. 

Excision  of  Ihe  knee  in  bad  cases  offers  the  only  hope  of  recovery 
and  in  adulls  is  a  fairly  satisfactory  operation.  It  should,  however,  seldom 
if  ever  be  performed  on  chilidren,  as.  interfering  with  the  two  mnist  impt>r- 
tant  epiphyseal  centres  of  the  leg,  it  causes  great  shortening.  Am]>ulauon 
is  the  last  resort  and  should  not  be  delayed  loo  long. 


FiC.  160.— Tubercular  anhritis  oi  the  kn«-joini.     Side  view.     {By  Jefferys.) 

Shoulder-joint. — Treatment  by  immol>ilisalion  is  usually  success- 
ful though  almost  always  resulting  in  anchylosis.  In  very  advanced 
cases  excision  of  the  head  of  the  bone  may  be  performed,  (he  operation 
is  easy  if  kept  for  cases  that  absolutely  require  it,  that  is,  cases  with  much 
destruction  of  bone:  and  ligaments.  Where  septic  sinuses  arc  already 
present,  convalescence  is  apt  to  be  very  protracted,  and  sinuses  to  persist. 

Elbow-joint.— The  treatment  of  tuberculous  disease  of  the  elbow- 
joint  is  the  same  as  for  the  knee  joint;  in  early  cases  fixation,  in  lale  cases 
excision.     As  a  last  resort,  amputation. 

Wrist. — The  treatment  for  tuberculous  disease  of  the  wrist  is  very 
tedious;  when  advanced,  excision  by  scmping  should  be  practised. 

Ankle. ^In  all  early  cases  the  treatment  should  be  by  immobilisation, 
with,  if  the  disease  be  more  advanced,  curetting  of  sinuses,  and  scrapinj* 
out  dead  bone.     If  repeated  several  times  this  is  usually  successful. 
Excision  is  in  our  opinion  useless. 

Amputation  is  seldom  calted  for,  but  may  occasionally  be  necessary. 
Two  other  injuries  to  joints  as  being  peculiarly  common  in  China 
should  have  some  description. 
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Injuries  about  the  elbow-joint,  whether  dislocation,  fracture,  frac- 
ture dislocation,  etc.,  commonly  terminate  in  anchylosis  of  the  joint  in  a 
people  who  have  no  knowledge  of  anatomy  or  the  proper  use  of  splints. 
The  result  is  that  excision  of  the  elbow  is  relatively  veiy  frequently  re- 
quired. As  it  is  an  operation  which  performed  with  judgmient  is  often 
a  brilliant  success,  and  as  we  find  many  surgeons  hesitate  to  perform 
it,  we  give  a  short  description  of  the  operation  as  we  do  it  ourselves. 

The  arm  is  rendered  bloodless  by  an  elastic  bandage  and  tourniquet. 
A  median  posterior  incision  about  5  inches  long  is  made,  the  centre  of 
which  corresponds  to  the  tip  of  the  olecranon  process.  The  incision  is 
carried  down  to  the  bone  at  once  throughout  its  whole  length.  The 
muscles  and  fascia  are  separated  off  first  from  tl^  outer  and  then  from  the 
inner  side  by  means  of  the  knife  and  periosteum  elevator.  Special  care 
should  be  taken  on  the  inner  side  to  keep  close  to  the  bone  and  thus  avoid 
any  damage  to  the  ulnar  nerve.  In  cases  where  the  excision  is  perfomud 
for  dislocation  of  the  ulna  backward  the  operation  is  simplified  hy  cutting 
off  the  olecranon  process  with  bone  forceps  early.  Otherwise  the  deep 
gap  between  the  humerus  and  the  ulna  makes  separation  of  the  muscles 
much  more  difficult.  The  capsule  is  now  divided  above  the  cAecnnoa 
transversely,  the  arm  well  flexed,  and  the  heads  of  the  lower  bones  thrust 
out  of  the  wound.  The  saw  cut  removes  the  head  from  the  radius,  and 
the  greater  and  lesser  sigmoid  cavities  with  the  olecranoii  from  the  ulna. 
The  humerus  is  sawn  through  tbe  base  of  the  condyles.  The  wound  is 
sutured  and  the  arm  put  up  well  flexed  on  an  angular  splint  with  a  screw 
joint  to  allow  of  passive  movement.  Passive  movement  of  fingers  and 
wrist  is  begun  on  the  third  day  and  of  the  arm  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight. 
The  only  serious  difficulty  is  to  know  exactly  how  much  bone  to  remove, 
if  too  little  is  taken  anchylosis  will  again  occur,  if  too  much  the  joint  will 
be  flail-like  and  the  arm  weak.  We  have  indicated  above  where  the  saw 
lines  should  usually  be  made,  but  only  experience  will  teach  tlw  surgeon 
how  far  he  may  safely  go  to  get  the  best  results. 

Subluxation  or  spontaneous  dislocation  of  joints  is  also  relatively 
common,  as  the  result  of  gonorrhoea,  pyaemia,  or  merely  prolonged  lying 
in  bed  in  the  course  of  an  acute  disease.  The  joints  most  seriously  affected 
are  the  hip  and  the  knee. 

Excision  of  the  hip  should  in  our  opinion  not  be  attempted;  it  is  a 
much  more  serious  and  difficult  operation  than  would  appear  at  first  sight. 
Gant's  osteotomy  is  the  operation  of  choice,  see  p.  404.  Subluxation  of 
the  knee,  combined  as  it  usually  is  with  flexion,  is  a  very  serious  trouble. 
It  will  be  well  first  td  try  division  of  all  the  tendons  with  exten^on;  but  in 
severe  cases  where  the  use  of  the  leg  is  greatly  interfered  with,  excision  is 
called  for. 


CHAFFER  X\ll. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 

Skin  disease  has  a  normal  place  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
China.  W'e  arc  neither  impressed  with  its  excessive  prevatcnte,  n«r 
sianed  in  any  sense  for  clinical  material.  On  an  average,  the  Chinese 
do  not  keep  iheir  skin  clean,  but  as  an  offset  thereto  live  largely  in  ihc 
open  air  (practice  air  bathing^  making  a  balance  on  the  vermin  question 
slightly  in  favour  uf  the  Chinese  as  against  the  poorer  classes  in  Europe 
and  America. 

"Skin  diseases  arc  trtaled  by  ll»e  thousand.  Parushes  and  hydrophobia  in  its 
lit(.-ral  mcaring,  namely,  dread  of  water,  are  the  prominent  causes." — Main,  Hang- 
chmv,  n>07. 

Perhaps  one  is  struck,  on  reviewing  the  whole  question  of  skin 
disease  in  China,  with  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  dryer  skin  diseases 
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Fig.  i6i. — Ucnnatitls  from  fUueasc  and  neglect.     {ByJffferys.) 

as  compared  with  the  moist.  That  appears  to  be  the  most  salient  char- 
acteristic, and  though  it  is  far  from  a  universal  rule,  it  is  well  worth 
noting.  We  find  the  dry  seborrhreas  predominant,  the  chronic  an<l 
scaly  ecitemas,  psoriasis,  ichthyosis,  comu-cutaneum,  callosities,  tinea 
imbricata,  tinea  favosa,  xeroderma,  and  the  like  more  prevalent  by  far 
than  hyperidrosis.  moisi  eczema,  acne  and  so  forth. 

'J'hc  sweat  glands  are  hardly  more  active  than  in  the  white  races, 
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and  less  so  as  compared  with  the  coloured  races.  (There  is  no  Chinese 
odor  recognisable  as  characteristic  of  the  race.  What  one  hears  occa- 
sionally spoken  of  as  such  is  probably  the  more  or  less  rancid  hair  oil  so 
generally  used.  The  same  is  undoubtedly  true  of  what  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  speak,  of  as  the  "smell  of  the  foreigner,"  which  is  due  to  the 
use  of  either  perfumes  or  soaps,  etc.  We  have  a  dear  friend  and 
his  wife,  the  personification  of  immaculate  cleanliness  and  much  given 
to  ablutions  who,  traveling  many  years  ago  in  the  heart  of  Japan, 
overheard  the  chair  cuolies  telling  each  other  that  it  was  almost 
unbearable  '"the  way  these  fcirtngncrs  stink."  when  ihcy  realised  that 
the  mosfjuilo  lotion  they  had  been  freely  using  h:ui  made  an  un- 
fortunate impression.)  There  is  less  tendency  to  maceration  of  the 
skin — attributable  in  part  In  tht*  a!)ove,  and  in  large  part  to  the 
nature  of  the  clothing  worn  which  allows  free  circulation  of  air.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  the  drying  cfTect  of  the  air.  and  the  habit  of  the 
nation  to  expose  itself  freely  and  fearlessly  to  the  direct  ra)*s  of  the  sun, 
which  is  of  ^eat  power  and  undoubtedly  is  responsible  for  the  national 
flesh  tints,  from  the  light  olive  of  the  better-to-do  to  the  deep  brown  of  the 
farming  and  boating  population;'  and  is  probably  also  responsible  for 
the  extra  palpebral  folds  acquired  as  a  special  protection  against  glare. 
Possibly  other  factors  enter  in,  which  will  develop  as  we  study  the  con- 
ditions further. 

In  the  recognition  and  differentiation  of  skin  diseases  one  should 
ever  keep  in  mind  the  great  trio  which  prcvaiJ.  We  allude  to  syphilis, 
tuberculosis,  and  leprosy.  If  one  can  recognise  these  unfailingly,  and 
the  lesions  due  to  the  animal  parasites,  one  has  already  a  sound  foundation 
for  skin  practice;  and  withdut  the  ability  to  difTcrentiate  these  major 
affections,  one  is  constantly  living  in  a  slate  of  doubl  and  uncertainty, 
as  well  as  subject  to  frwiucnt  serious  error. 

Tuberculosis  of  the  skin  takes  a  variety  of  forms,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  raIU:<i  common: 

I.  Lupus  Vulgaris.  -It  is  commoner  in  the  north  than  in  the  south. 
Maxwell  (Formosa)  believes  the  tropical  sun  is  inimical  to  skin  tuberculo- 
sis. It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  description  of  this  common 
dioease.  The  usual  location  ts  the  check,  especially  around  the  ala:  of 
the  nose  and  extending  occasionally  into  the  nostrils,  to  the  side  of  the 
head,  and  the  neck.  There  is  not  usually  any  particular  indication  of 
failing  general  health,  nor  has  the  disease  been  extensive  in  any  case  we 
have  treated,*  the  largest  patch  covering  one  entire  side  of  the  neck  and 


'  We  h&ve  seen  in  Wethaiwci  a  pure  Cliinc<ic  man  (not  n  coal  heaver)  who  was  alt  but 
hla^i^k  in  caliiLr,  like  an  Afriran,  but  nut  at  all  ivi  in  fcalurr!;. 

'  Claude  l^e  (Wusih)  has  taken  pholus  i>f  a  truly  extensive  infection  <A  foreaims  and 
cbett.  with  much  imiwirmenl  nf  the  health,  and  metastasis. 


FiC.  163— Lu(jUs  Vulgaris,     ^huws  i.ontractions  about  the  auricle.     (By  Jrfftrys.) 

ihc  extending  margin  and  certain  isolated  tubercular  nodules.  With 
small,  short  sjioon  curettes  of  various  shapes  and  si2es,  under  chloroform, 
those  parts  undergoing  active  tubercular  injitlration  are  sctwped  and 
curetted  away,  the  tubercular  nodules  completely  scooped  out,  hemor- 
rhage stopped  with  hot  water,  all  the  curetted  surfaces  painted  with  pure 

■  carbolic  acid,  and  ointment  dressings  applied,  and  the  parts  allowed  lo 
B  heal.  The  tirst  treatment  is  usually  extensive.  A  tuuple  of  subsetiucnt 
H        treatments  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  or  so  will  complete  the  cure.     Ap* 

■  propriate  tonic  treatment  should  not,  if  Indicated,  be  neglected.     Such 
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application  is  made  for  twenty  seconds  to  one  minute  with  pressure, 
and  is  repeated  once  a  week.     For  lupus  it  is  exceedingly  satisfactory. 

2.  Tubercular  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue, 
with  local  absctss  and  sinus  formation.  This  is  a  more  serious  affection 
by  far  than  lupus.  It  is  usually  present  in  the  region  of  the  anus  and 
buttocks  {the  latter  the  favourite  location),  less  frequently  on  the  legs  and 
arms,  though  any  part  may  be  affected.  The  health  of  the  patient  is 
more  or  less  impaired.  Locally  the  surface  appearance-  is  bad  enough, 
brownish  pigmented  skin,  painful  to  the  touch,  invariably  prolonged  to 
one  or  both  sides  of  the  urethra  (if  on  the  buttocks),  with  sinuses  near 


Fic.    I&4-— TuI«T<iikjvi*  infiUration  tif  ihc  buttw  ks.     Oi«ratina  by  ncisinn.    Tubercle 
bacilli  were  (ound  in  the  pu%  (mm  the  sinuKS.     (By  J^trys.) 

"Cases  of  ejdeiisive  fistula  in  ano  conic  from  time  to  limt-.  Thus  this  yeW 
we  have  bad  patients  with  sinuses  tracking  alJ  over  the  buttock  up  as  high  as  the  waist, 
and  down  the  ihigh  as  low  as  within  3  inches  of  ihc  centre  uf  the  jKjpliteal  space." — 
London  Missimi  JfrttV  Hospital,  llankom. 

In  this  condition  also  scarring  is  a  marked  factor  {see  Fig.  166).  A 
case  in  our  hands  showed  contraction  of  the  subcutaneous  tissues  drawing 
the  fourth  toe  back  almost  to  the  instep  and  burj'ing  all  but  its  tip  in  the 
process,  ihe  third  and  fifth  toes  being  drawn  half  as  far  back  and  the 
second  slightly  so.  An  attempt  was  made  to  open  thoroughly  and  curette 
the  affcciod  parts;  there  was  considerable  hemorrhage  and  a  complete 
operation  was  impossible.     Aftcrsomc  delay,  amputation  was  performed  in 
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the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  a  good  result  temporarily  obtained; 
patient  dying,  however,  within  six  months  of  general  tuberculosis,  which 
we  now  attribute  to  the  unwise  cureitcment  and  opening  of  blood  sinuses 
thereby.     In  a  similar  case  at  the  present  lime  we  should  advise  immediaf 
amputation  above  all  affected  areas  or  a  complete  extirpation  of  ihe 
Several  cases  similar  to  this  have  been  reported  in  the  China  Medici 
Journal,  and  the  condition  is  very  common. 


FiC.  165. — Tutwfciilar  ftifiUniiion  nf  the  bullocks.     Tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in 
•  from  the  sinuses     (By  Jefferys.) 


3.  A  condition  which  we  believe  lo  be  tubercular,  which  is  not 
common  in  China,  but  of  the  pathology  of  which  we  do  not  feci  enlii 
certain,  we  shall  describe  at  this  point,  taking  a  particular  case  by  way 
example. 

The  locality  of  election  of  this  condition  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  buttocks,  and  indeed  of  the  pelvis  in  general.  The  skin  lesion  S 
usually  either  a  small  sinus  leading  to  a  pocket  of  granulation  tissue,  the 
same  being  covered  by  a  thin,  unhealthy  skin,  or  a  similar  condition  no 
sinus  having  yet  formed.  These  lesions  are  apt  to  be  multiple.  On 
opening  and  curetting,  one  is  disappointed  to  find  that  the  lesion  is  not 
limited  to  a  pocket,  but  extends  in  one  or  more  directions  and  communi 
cates,  somelimes  at  a  depth  from  the  surface,  with  other  similar  lesions. 
These  communicating  passages  are  made  up  of  jelly  like  granulation 
tissue,  either  purulent  or  cheesy,  and  showing  considerable  tendency 
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venous  bleeding.  The  passages  are  usually  suflicicntly  large  to  admit 
the  forefinger  with  ease,  and  ramify  perhaps  around  the  ischial  tuberosity 
or  other  bony  part  of  the  pelvis,  not,  however,  communicating,  as  far  as 
one  can  tell,  with  diseased  bone.  The  passages  arc  lined  with  dense 
fibrous  scar-tissue,  which  prevents  proper  healing  even  though  they  be 
thoroughly  emptied,  curetted,  packed  and  drained.  The  most  typical 
example  of  this  form  of  disease  wc  have  seen  was  in  a  boy  ten  years  of  age 
and  had  existed  for  sewral  years  without  extensively  breaking  down,  only 
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Fjo.  166. — Tubercular  iniiltnition  of  subcutaiiMiu  connective  tissues,  neceaaiuting  atnpu- 
tation  above  the  knee.     (By  Jefferjs.) 


one  small  sinus  having  formed  while  the  internal  ramifications  were  very 
L     considerable.     One  is  reminded,  on  examination,  of  some  sort  of  sub- 
'     terrancan  passageways,  communicating  and  branching  in  various  direc- 
tions.   The  condition  is  difficult  to  treat  successfully,  and  usually  ter- 
minates fatally.     It   is  a   granuloma  and   probably  tuberculous.     This 
condition  is  not  the  same  as  the  better  known  and,  in  China,  common 
certainly  tuberculous  conditions  shown  in  Figs  164  and  165. 
Leprosy.— See  Chapter  IV. 
Syphilis.— See  Chapter  XX. 

Next  in  importance  come  the  various  lesions  due  to  animal  parasites, 
of  which  the  flea  is  the  raost  universally  prevalent  among  the  Chinese, 
k  The  interesting  spectacle  is  familiar  of  the  Chinese  beggar  sitting  by 

■    the  wayside  picking  fleas  off  of  himself  or  a  comrade  and  biting  ibcm  to 
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ensure  cxicrminalion — a  true  and  authentic  relic  of  the  habits  of  pre- 
historic man.  Aside  from  the  association  of  these  parasites  with  the 
communication  of  plague  and  other  serious  diseases,  the  local  lesions  are 
insignificant. 

The  louse  does  not  play  the  Important  part  in  Chinese  household 
economics  that  it  does  in  the  verminology  of  Europe  and  .America.  It  is 
found,  it  is  true,  and  cammunly  so.  tiul  the  hygienic  national  custom  of 
combing  the  hair  with  a  fine-Uxjthed  comb  very  much  limits  the  prevalence 
of  the  parasite  and  all  but  lonfincs  it  to  the  beggar  and  apprentice  classes, 
who  are  not  larcfiil  as  to  their  coiflurt:. 

The  sand-flea  (chigger). — In  Ningpo  (China)  Klandford  observed 
that  ihc  chigger  infested  rats. 

The  bedbug  is  a  veritable  pest  and  iht*  bane  of  the  hospital  house- 
keeper, ll  is  a  dangerous  beast.  undoubtL'dly.  from  its  ability  to  communi- 
cate various  diseases,  probably  including  relapsing  fever  and  leprosy,  and 
possibly  beri-beri.  And  it  is  a  prevalrnt  parasite,  being,  as  with  us,  asso- 
ciated with  beds  and  bedding  and  finding  an  easy  lodgment  in  the  native 
wooden  unpainted  bedsteads  with  their  cocoanut-fibre  springs  and  much 
be-curtained  coverings,  and  particularly  the  bamboo  beds  of  the  south. 
Tn  hospital  we  find  the  greatest  diffictilty  in  keeping  the  parasite  within 
bounds,  little  being  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the  Lawsons-Tait  bed- 
steads since  the  vermin  infests  the  board  floors  and  wainscoting,  from 
whence  it  issues  like  other  beasts  of  prey  to  devour  during  the  night  hours. 
When  a  hospital  becomes  infested  ihL*  worst  manifestation  is  in  fracture 
dressings  and  plaster  oi  Paris.  These  afford  harbour  for  the  vermin  and 
the  patient  is  greatly  tormented  and  infection  threatened.  If  bedbugs 
are  about  thf  fracUires  should  he  carefully  watched.  The  fumes  of 
spirits  of  wine  will  kill  them  instantly;  and  crushed  camphor  balls  laid  in 
the  outer  dressings  will  keep  ofF  the  pest. 

The  itch  mite  is  atso  .excessively  prevalent,  especially  among  the 
beggar  class.  (.Vn  old  Chinese  proverb  says.  "Of  ten  men.  eleven  have 
itch.")     These  sulTer  from  the  disease  in  a  truly  terrible  form,  somc- 

"Itch  (scabies)  holds  the  third  place  and  does  it  quite  bravely,  comiDg  forward 
with noless  than  1,690 cases.  Tt  nourishes  extensively  umong the  weavers  of  Soocbow. 
So  common  iit  It  amnnK  this  rlajw  that  Mr.  Manthall,  who  ha.*;  charge  of  the  clinical 
desk  devoted  Ui  exlcrnul  di.sra:>es,  claims  thiit  he  rarely  has  to  u.sk  ihc  occupation  of  a 
person  when  he  sees  be  has  the  itch — he  sets  Iiim  down  at  once  as  a  weaver.  \Vliy  il 
prevails  so  extensively  among  this  cla^  1  do  not  fully  know." — I'ark,Soofhow,  1887. 

"Malabar  ilch  and  Chinese  itch  arc  nothing  more  than  ordinar)-  scabies."  — 
Schtubc,  p.  553. 

times  being  infested  from  head  to  fool,  the  skin  being  riddled  thoroughly 
with  furuncular  lesions.     The  disease  is  entirely  typical  and  according 


Fic.  167. — Scabies  showing  a  larorilc  scot  erf  the  diseaw. 
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pharmacupcxiii  is  rubbed  all  over  the  likin^  except  the  face,  and  left  un  for  three  days. 
The  palicDt  then  has  a  starch  tiatb  lo  allay  the  irritation  and  applies  boric  ointment  to 
wr  patche:i  of  dermatitis  which  mar  t>e  present.  It  U  impt^rtani  nut  to  use  anv 
tnfplnir  after  the  tturd  tiay,  otherwise  an  unpU-aAant  degn-e  of  eczema  ur  artifidal 
■  lermaiitis  niay  he  srt  up  which  will  cause  great  ilihing  In  jilare  of  sulphur.  B- 
naphthol  in  30  per  cent,  ointment  may  he  rubbed  in  after  the  bath  and  aRain  un  the 
three  fullowiiid;  li&ys.  It  has  the  advantage  that  it  is  odourless  and  cleaner  than  sul- 
phur, but  it  is  not  sa  eft'icarinus.     The  same  may  be  said  of  balfam  of  Peru,  and  the 
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writer  prefers  ta  order  sulphur.  In  any  case,  ihc  cloihcs  must  be  disinfected  and  the 
patient  kept  under  observation  for  ten  days  to  make  sure  timt  all  uva  have  been  de- 
stroyed."— Butuk  in  1  he  Lancet,  April  ^,  J909- 

"Parasites.— The  two  of  interest  which  came  under  our  notice  were  Ihc  distoma 
ringeri  and  rhizogU'i>hus  parasiticus.  The  latter  was  found  by  myself  for  ihe  first 
time  in  this  colony  which  adds  to  its  interest  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  It  is  a  some- 
what (jnknt)»vn  parasite  and  not  mcntioneti  in  any  of  the  standard  works  on  tropical 
disease  and  is  known  as  the  "water  itch."  ll  occurred  in  three  cases  here,  all  on  ibc 
feet,  wliere  it  gave  rise  ti>  sujicrlitial  ulteratiun  with  a  tendency  to  formation  of  burrow. 
The  parasite  is  not  very  easily  found  as  ihey  are  not  numerous.  An  illustration  a(>- 
pcars  in  Max  Braun'a  work  Dit  Thierischen  Parasiicn  t/o  Atmjckrn,  and  an  account 
of  one  of  our  cases  was  illustrated  in  the  British  XfrdiialJ  tuirnal  oi  Sovcmha  li,  1905  " 
— Han^kong  Htallh  Reports,  1904. 


i'm  168. — Simple  leg  ulcers  (oUuwini;  old  limc-biira.     \_By  Sr^trys.) 
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Leg  Ulcers.— Oni;  knows  nolhin^  of  leg  ulcers  unlit  one  comes  to" 
China.  Tht:  duUar-sIzcd  lesions  which  used  to  huunt  us  in  the  home 
dispensaries  are  child's  pky  to  the  ulcers  of  China.  Leg  ulcer  is  some- 
times an  all-too-appropriate  name,  when  one  finds  practically  the  whole 
leg  an  ulcer.  .Such  a  condition  is  that  seun  in  Fig.  168,  the  result  of  a 
lime  burn  rccei>cd  by  stepping  into  a  vat  <jf  lime  five  years  previously. 
Probably  every  form  of  leg  ulcer  known  to  man  is  found  in  this  land,  and 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  ability  to  difTerentiale  is  essen- 
tial to  dispensary  practice.  If  one  cannot  recognise  gumma  from  varicose 
ulceration  and  tubercular  disease  from  either,  and  simple  ulcer,  as  in  the 
figure,  from  all  the  rest,  and  so  on,  one  wiil  waste  much  time  and  medicine 
and  opportunity,  and  fail  of  the  best  results.  It  is  remarkable  how  little 
we  find  on  this  important  subject  in  any  text-book,  and  it  is  only  in  occa- 
sional articles  that  someone  tells  us  what  may  be  known  on  the  subject. 

Under  the  head  of  Ulcers  we  should  mention  a  form  of  ulcer  of  the 
leg,  destroying  skin,  subcutaneous  tissues,  fascia,  muscles,  tendons,  ves- 
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sels  and  even  bones,  observed  in  Chungking.  The  ulcer  is  round  wiih 
deep  margins,  "'the  edges  a  liitle  infiltrated,  the  ground  covered  with 
dirty  looking,  badly  Mnelling  sloughs."  under  which  arc  reddish  granu- 
lations which  bleed  readily.  There  is  apt  to  be  a*dema  of  the  surround- 
ing pans.  Assmy,  the  observer,  makes  this  out  to  be  the  same  condition 
as  that  described  by  Lcnz,  Bagamoyo,  in  the  Muenchcr  Medicinische 
Wochenschrift,  1908,  No.  39.  The  condition  has  several  organisms 
associated  in  it,  a  /miform  bacillus,  a  skari  bacillus  and  a  spirocheta. 
The«c  were  all  found  in  Assmy's  case.     The  two  names  phagedsenismus 


Fic.  169. — Leg  uker  in  cild  clephantiasiis.     {By  Jtffrrys.) 

tropicus  and  ulcus  Iropicum  have  both  been  given  to  it.  but  the  former 
is  the  prt-ferable,  the  latter  being  Itfl  to  the  wtll-known  lropi<<ti  ttlrer 
caused  by  the  I-cishman- Donovan  bodies,  an  entirely  different  patholog- 
ical entity. 

The  majority  of  leg  ulcers  are  probably  gummatous,  with  varicose 
a  good  second.  The  former  absolutely  recjuirL*  specific  treatment;  the 
latter  as  absolutely  require  cither  pressure  or  elevation.  To  undertake 
the  cure  of  a  targe  chronic  varicose  ulcer  in  an  ambulator)'  patient  is  an 
almost  hopeless  task;  but  with  rest,  elevation,  pressure  as  a  basis  and 
other  measures  as  adjuvants,  much  may  be  accomplished.  It  is  usually 
best  to  put  these  patients  to  bed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  with  the 
part  so  confined  as  to  prevent  its  being  walked  on,  and  to  discourage  any 
attempt  to  do  so.  A  gocxl  plan  is  to  require  the  signing  of  a  contract  to 
remain  in  hospital  for  a  definite  period.  Otherwise,  before  final  healing, 
the  patient  will  invariably  insist  on  leaving. 

For  the  final  healing  or  for  necessarily  ambulatory  cases  elastic  band- 
ages arc  admirable  substitutes  for  elevation.  These  are  made  of  cellular 
cloth  or  flannel.  Wilkinson  of  Soochow  calls  attention  to  the  proper  use  of 
the  flannel  bandage: 

"In  calling  attention  to  thU  made  of  trcalirf^lcK  ulcers,  I  will  say  thai  the  material 
wu  first  brought  10  my  notice  by  McBurney  of  New  York.     I  prepare  the  bandage 
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in  the  following  manner.  SeL-ct  flannvl  an  free  from  ootton  as  pobsiblc;  then  take  oni 
inrner  of  the  end  and  brin^  U  across  the  widrh  of  the  doth  until  it  comes  exaclly  even 
with  the  opposite  side,  thus  making  a  riEht  angle  to  the  body  of  cloth.  Press  the  buu 
fald  and  wiili  a  pair  of  scissors  cut  the  doth  alonj;  this  fold  into  strips  of  the  required 
width.  This  gives  the  full  clastic  effect  of  the  flannel,  whicli  is  importanl.  T  havt 
found  by  cx|icricncc  that  ^  inches  is  the  best  width,  since  after  the  bandaKc  has  beer 
washed  several  times  it  shrinks.  Sjjecial  care  has  to  be  talieii  to  keep  llic  clotb  on  tbc 
angle  gotten  by  ihe  above  method,  fur  the  nearer  across  the  flannel  the  bandage  is 
cut  the  less  elastic  and  more  useless  it  is.  The  b3nd;iKe  is  to  be  put  together  by  laying 
one  edge  flat  on  ihe  other  and  filching  carefully,  so  as  to  make  it  as  smooth  as  possible, 
t  find  it  more  cunvenienl  to  make  it  up  in  lonK  pieces.  Then  when  using  it  on  any 
tfiven  ca.se  I  can  ca.sily  cut  il  off,  after  having  bandaged  properly  and  allowing  for  the 
shrinkage  which  follows  washing.    The  greatest  care  has  to  be  obsen-cd  in  waai 


Kio.  i;o  — ^I^R  »il<-epi  in  leprosy.     (ByJegrryi.) 


the  flannel.  The  temperature  of  the  water  ought  lo  be  the  same  throughout  the  wi 
ing,  not  allowing  the  cloth  to  berome  chillerl  in  changing  the  water.  Good  soap  and 
suft  rainwater  b  best,  and  it  should  be  wa-slicd  in  changes  of  quite  warm  water  and 
soap  until  all  Ihe  spoLs  ajc  washed  nut.  Then  wring  as  dry  as  po<LsJblf,  not  lo  injure 
the  cloth,  and  before  hanging  out  to  dr>'  lake  the  bandage  in  the  hands  and  stretch 
it  ax  wide  as  [xissible  throughout  it.s  whole  length.  When  dried,  after  haung  been 
thus  stretched,  il  preserves  nearly  all  of  its  original  cliisticity.  I  usually  wait  n  few 
days  after  a  new  patient  tomes  iK-fore  using  the  flannel;  first,  to  see  if  he  intends  com 
ing  on,  and  is  in  earnest;  and  second,  to  get  rid  of  the  worst  of  the  odor  and  filth  with 
liol  water  ami  soap.  In  this  way  I  lose  very  few  bandages  by  patients  coming  a  U^H 
iir  two  and  then  not  returning.  ^| 

'The  patients  that  1  find  most  helped  by  this  form  of  bandaging  arc:  first,  those  of 
Iiing-slanding  ulcers  with  all  the  tissues  swollen  and  engorged  and  the  old  granulations. 
where  there  are  any,  ocdematous;  second,  those  whose  veins  are  weak  and  giving  way 
by  the  long  strain  on  them  and  those  whose  veins  have  gone  a  step  further  and  have 
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reached  a  varicofle  condition;  third,  those  cases  of  from  three  to  any  number  of  years' 
standing  wIktc  the  bast  of  the  ulcer  ia  very  much  lower  than  the  surrounding  skin^ 
iftir  such  ulcers  will  never  heal  until  the  skin  anil  base  of  ulcer  have  gotten  again  on 
the  same  plane),  very  hard  and  rather  dcatricial;  fourth,  those  cases  where  the  base 
of  the  ulcer  has  btcome  so  hy],>crtrophietJ  that  ii  stands  entirely  above  ihc  level  of  the 
surrounding  skin  (unless  they  are  small  and  nodular,  in  which  case  I  usually  put  a 
piece  of  zinc  cut,  so  that  when  placed  under  the  bandage  the  pressure  wilt  be  directly 
ii|ion  the  Dodule). 

"  i  tind  that  the  more  I  practise  putting  on  those  handagrs  the  morcefFcdual  they 
arc.  In  putting  them  on  1  draw  them  steadily  and  as  tight  as  the  patient  can  well 
bear.  It  is  always  better  to  begin  with  the  first  turn  below  the  ankle  and  give  the  an- 
kle a  good  firin  sui»(»ort.  Just  abmr  the  ankle  one  should  be  careful  not  to  draw  the 
bandage  toe  tight,  but  as  you  get  higher  and  higher  along  the  belly  of  the  muscles  of 
the  calf  you  can  put  on  considerable  force  until  you  get  beyond  the  calf,  then  very 
gradually  les<«n  the  tension  until  you  are  ready  to  put  in  llic  pins.  I  have  learned 
never  to  change  the  lension  of  the  bandage  abruptly,  for  in  so  doing  one  aggravales 
the  very  conditions  that  one  hopes  by  its  use  lo  remedy, 

"The  banttogeis  warm  in  winter,  and  in  summer  it  admits  of  free  ventilation,  and 
the  patient  does  not  complain  of  ihe  heat  after  the  hr^t  day  or  two.  It  is  elastic,  and 
the  patient's  muscles  have  easy  play  in  walking,  thus  permitting  easy  and  rapid  return 
•if  venouA  blood,  Hy  using  some  judgment  and  care  in  selecting  cases,  and  by  attend' 
tng  to  the  washing  of  the  bantlages  oneself,  the  expense  will  Ik  found  to  Ix-  inconsider- 
Hhlc.     I  have  bought  all  wool  flannel  at  Shanghai  at  from  30  to  50  cents  per  yard." 

An  excellent  form  of  bandage  for  use  in  China  is  known  as  ihe 
Ik'nder  bandage,  made  of  an  clastic  cotton  mesh  and,  though  neither 
durable  nor  cheap,  still  the  best  material  we  have  yet  tried. 

The  most  modern  trealracnl  of  varicose  ulcers,  when  the  part  cannot 
be  elevated  and  put  at  rest,  as  is  often  the  case,  is  by  putting  on  a  fixed 
dressing  of  layers  of  gauze  bandage  impregnated  with  Unna's  paste  made 
up  with  pure  gelatin,  of  the  consistency  of  soft  rubber  when  dry.  The 
following  is  the  procedure: 

Wash  the  pari  clean  and  dry. 

Make  the  paint  liquid  by  standing  in  very  hot  water. 

Paint  the  ulcers  and  surrounding  parts. 

Dry. 

Neatly  put  on  layers  of  bandage  and  paste  to  form  a  cast. 

I^cave  on  for  three  or  four  weeks. 

Excellent  results  may  often  be  obtained  by  this  treatment,  one 
application  of  which  will  often  result  in  the  cure  of  even  long-slandini; 
ulcers. 

For  the  smaller  varicose  ulcers,  cross-strapping  with  z.  o.  plaster. 
after  perhaps  preliminary  curetting  or  incision,  will  usually  prove  curative: 
the  plaster  being  changed  as  often  as  it  loosens.  With  the  larger,  the 
same  measures,  plus  rest  in  bed,  elevation  and  general  measures  of  diet 
and  hygiene  are  required. 
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General  Rules  for  Ulcers. 

1.  Diagnose  the  particular  form  of  ulceration. 

2.  Individualise  the  case,  noting  the  general  condition  and  the 
special  symptoms  and  causation. 

3.  Invariably  treat  the  constitutional  dyscrasia:  tubercule,  syphilis, 
leprosy,  malaria,  venous  stasis,  etc. 

4.  Make  the  first  local  treatment  radical. 

5.  Change  the  dressings  as  infrequently  as  possible  and  do  not 
meddle  with  the  healing  ulcer. 

The  whole  subject  of  skin  grafting  is  of  importance  in  the  practice 
of  surgery  in  China,  where  large  tumours  must  be  removed  and  extensive 
ulcerations  covered.  Various  forms  of  skin  grafting  should  be  studied 
with  care,  that  one  may  become  proficient  therein.  They  are  all  applica- 
ble, though  we  have  had  the  best  results  ourselves  from  the  larger  Revir- 
din  grafts.  The  lime-bum  case  below  referred  to  was  completely  covered 
by  such.  The  objection  thereto  is  that  they  make  a  thin  covering  and 
tend  to  gangrenous  degeneration  at  a  late  period  in  their  growth,  as  re- 
ported by  us  in  the  China  Medical  Joumalioi  April,  1904.  The  mistake 
is  usually  made  of  placing  too  few  grafts  and  of  using  antiseptics  where 
merely  protective  sterile  dressings  are  indicated. 

The  following  case  of  skin  grafting  represents  what  many  surgeons 
are  doing  all  over  China,  a  very  useful,  widely  applicable,  and  generally 
satisfactory  factor  in  the  practical  routine  of  most  of  us.  It  offers  no 
salient  features,  but  on  the  contrarj'  is  a  very  ordinary  and  everyday' 
affair,  and  is  presented  on  that  very  account. 

The  patient  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age,  in  poor  health,  and 
presented  himself  in  our  clinic  unable  to  walk  and  suffering  from  three 
large  ulcers  on  the  right  leg;  two  covering  most  of  the  external  aspect 
and  being  the  result  of  an  extensive  lime  burn  received  five  years  previously. 
The  third  nicer  was  smaller  and  under  the  heel,  and  we  judged  it  to  be  a 
pressure  sore  of  long  standing.  The  whole  leg  was  eczematous  and  foul 
beyond  description;  the  ulcers,  as  is  often  seen,  were  covered  with  brown 
paper  stuck  fast  and  simply  rotten.  The  condition  of  the  leg  on  removal 
of  the  paper,  etc.,  is  shown  in  Fii^.  168. 

Following  our  rule  in  such  cases,  the  patient  was  put  to  bed,  the 
foot  raised,  patient  put  on  tonic  treatment  and  fed  to  the  utmost,  and 
the  leg  put  through  two  weeks  of  cleansing  and  other  treatment  prepara- 
tory to  skin  grafting.  When  the  eczema  had  entirely  subsided  and  the 
ulcers  became  healthy  and  sweet  and  ail  tendency  to  bleed  had  disap- 
peared, some  thirty  grafts  were  transplanted  from  the  patient's  arm 
and  an  aseptic  dressing  applied.     (Strips  of  oiled  silk,  interlaced  and 
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"If  hair  is  present  it  should  be  shaved  or  removed  with  a  barium  sulphide  paste 
3uch  as  ihe  following:  Barium  sulphide,  gr.  xij;  powdered  Kiap,  gr.  xv;  starch  jxjwdt-r, 
gr.  xv;  and  benzaldehyde,  oj.  In  nrdcr  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  a  resulting  derma- 
titis the  paste  Hhuuld  aut  be  applied  for  more  than  ti\x>  minutes  and  then  washed  off." — 
CiiiH,  Valfriii  and  Rnchaz. 

covered  with  one  thickness  of  gauze  and  plenty  of  cotton.)  The  first 
dressing  was  not  removed  till  forty-eight  hours  had  passed,  after  which  it 
was  dressed  daily. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  grafts  took  hold,  and  their  growth  was  rapid 
and  quickly  covered  the  large  area,  aided  by  the  marginal  growths  which 
proved  considerably  more  than  is  usual  in  an  ulcer  of  such  long  standing. 

The  patient  was  dismissed  at  the  end  of  a  month  after  the  operation, 
cured  and  able  to  walk  easily,  in  spite  of  a  slight  contraction  at  the  knee- 
joint  which  was  present  on  admission.  largely  due  to  having  walked  on  one 
leg  for  years  and  held  theotherlegup.alsopartly  due  to  old  contractions. 

We  have  seen  the  patient  since,  some  months  after  discharge,  for 
another  ailment  and  were  glad  U:  find  that  the  skin  grafts  had  not  broken 
down  except  at  one  point.  In  this  connection  we  have  several  times  had 
grafts  break  down,  cither  from  traumatism  or  from  late  infection.  U'his 
latter  has  shown  itself  in  the  development  in  spots  of  a  superficial  moist 
gangrene  of  a  delicate  green  color  and  which,  wc  suppose,  as  it  has  hap- 
pened three  times  in  our  wards,  is  due  lu  a  special  saprophytic  micro-or- 
ganiara.  The  process  can  be  at  once  arrested  with  a  weak  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver,  but  this  will  also  destroy  some  of  the  grafts  and  should 
therefore  be  used  with  care.  If  the  gangrene  gets  a  good  start  it  will 
either  destroy  all  that  has  been  done  or  at  least  leave  a  large  ulcer 
or  two  in  the  grafted  area.  In  this  case  we  would  advise  using  some 
such  local  application  for  the  ulcer  as  bichloride  of  mercury  in  glycerine, 
1-500  twe  owe  this  prescription  to  Reifsnyder's  clinic  in  Shanghai) 
applied  on  gauze  to  the  ulcer  itself,  not  beyond,  till  it  builds  up  again  to 
the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  part.  The  contraction  following  this  operation 
is  much  less  than  that  which  results  from  ulcers  which  are  forced  to  do  all 
their  healing  from  the  edges  and  of  course  much  time  is  saved.  Still 
there  is  in  some  cases  a  great  deal  of  contraction  which  in  certain  places 
on  the  leg  and  arm  may  give  rise  to  interference  with  the  circulation. 

The  best  immediate  dressing  for  all  kinds  of  skin  grafts  is  rubber 
gauze  (gauze  soaked  in  a  solution  of  rubber  and  dried). 

We  may  mention  now  certain  of  the  skin  affections  which  are,  al 
least  in  a  measure,  peculiar  to  China,  or  which  have  been  noticed  as 
appearing  in  specially  interesting  forms  among  the  Chinese. 

Yaws  (See  rhajitcr  V). 

Tinea    imbricata   is;  a   form  of   skin   ring-worm  confined  to    hot 


A 


Formosa  it  is  a  fairly  common  disease,  and  we  are  never  long  without  a 
case  in  the  liospital  in  Tainan.  There  ap[>ears  in  Formosa  lo  be  decided 
racial  peculiarities  in  the  matter  of  infection,  for  while  from  time  to  time 
we  have  Chinese  coming  to  us  suffering  from  the  complaint,  at  least  eight 
out  of  every  ten  patients  are  from  the  Hakka  Village  of  South  Formosa. 
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"Strictly  con6ned  lo  warm  climaies  ♦  ♦  •  it  ha&  been  found  to  extend  •  •  • 
northward  us  far  sti  FudcLuw  and  Formosa  on  the  coast  of  China.*'— iifoftson,  p.  773. 

"In  China  fAmoy)  Manson  alsi>  observed  the  disease,  but  almast  solely  in  per- 
S4>ns  who  had  immifirratcd  from  the  Straits  or  Mainya." —Scheube,  p.  536. 

Etiology.— The  cause  of  tinea  imbricata  is  a  irychophyton-like 
fungus,  the  spores  and,  hypjia;  of  which  can  be  seen  in  ^rcat  quantities  in 
the  infected  epiclcrmal  scales. 

Clinical  Picture.— The  patients,  always  in  our  experience  men. 
present  so  chiLractcrtslic  an  appearance  that  once  seen  the  disease  can 
never  be  mistaken  for  anything  else.  The  face  is  never  affected,  any  or 
every  other  part  of  the  body  shows  the  condition  so  well  marked  in  the 
accompanying  photograph.  In  early  cases  the  disease  is  seen  in  perfectly 
circular  lesions  from  half  an  inch  to  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter.  The 
smallest  lesions  show  a  single  ring  of  epidermal  scales  which  apparently 
are  6xed  to  the  skin  at  one  edge,  the  other  edge  being  raised  and  free — 
hence  the  name.  The  larger  spots  show  the  same  circular  arrangements 
indefinitely  multiplied  and  running  into  each  olhcr,  but  always  retaining 
more  or  less  of  the  circular  arrangement. 

"In  .Amoy,  which  is  not  very  hot,  Manson's  patients  were  only  troubled  slij^blly 
hy  ilchiig  ■' — Sfhfube.  fi.  538. 

Treatment.— This  is  simple  and  effective,  bul  requires  to  be  per- 
sisted in  till  the  whole  lesion  is  cnmplelely  cured,  or  else  fresh  disease 
spreads  from  the  incomi>lctely  healed  sp)!. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  trualment  we  adopt: 
The  patient  is  told  lo  provide  himself  with  a  loofa  (the  dried  interior 
of  a  cucumber)  and  a  piece  of  soap.  Each  night  tht-  whole  of  the  afTccled 
area  is  either  painted  with  Tincl.  I'enzoini  Co  or  rubbed  with  an  ointment 
of  Ac.  Chrysophanic  oj  to  vaseline  3j.  In  the  morning  the  patient 
washes  himself  with  hot  water  and  thoroughly  scrubs  the  whole  affected 
area  with  the  loofa  and  soap,  thus  removing  all  the  loose  scales.  If  this 
treatment  is  adopted  every  day  tlic  disease  is  easily  cured  within  a 
fortnight  J.  L.  M. 

Pemphigus  contagiosus.— "This  ailment  principally  auacks  children,  is  vcrj- 
frequent  in  South  China,  the  Straits  Settlements,  Madras,  and  probably  occurs  all  over 
the  lrupiL\s."' — Sthrule,  p.  579. 

*  •  •  "Is  very  common  in  South  China  during  the  hot  weather;  in  some  years 
it  may  be  described  as  being  epidemic  •  •  •  Europenn  children  arc  more  prone  lo  it 
tbui  native  children." — Manum,  pp.  756,  757. 

Local  Diseases  of  Uncertoiii  Nature. 

Craw-craw. — "li,  or  a  similar  disease,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  Africa,  for  I 
h«ve  seen  it  in  patients  from  India,  and  was  at  one  time  very  familiar  with  it  in  South 
China." — Manson,  pp.  795,  70. 
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Tropical  Sloughing  Phagedena.—*  *  *  "Has  been  observed  in  almost  all 
tropical  counirics  nf  ihe  Old  and  New  \V»irld-     There  are  reports  as  lo  its  occurrence 

*  •  •  in  China. "  *  •  *-Scheubr,  p.  544. 

♦  *  *  "Is  common  in  most  tropical  countries,  particularly  in  tliosc  with  a  hot, 
damp  cliroate.  These  sores  are  often  named  after  tiios«r  disiricts  in  which  they  arc 
specially  prevalent."     \{anson,  p.  752. 

In  the  Chitia  Medirnl  Journnt  for  July,  1907,  we  reported  the  first  case 
in  a  Chinese  of  Xeroderma  pigmentosa,  as  follows: 

Case  I  is,  we  believe,  ihc  first  case  of  Kaposi's  disease  reported  in  a  Chinese 
patient. 

Won);  Loi-Csao,  male,  air^d  fourteen  years,  Chineae,  son  of  a  rice  merchaot  in  this 
Shanghai  cliiitricl.     Parents  well,  oiher  children  in  fair  health. 

The  palienl  has  been  in  our  wanls  three  limcit,  at  intervals.  The  first  visit  was 
in  the  summer  of  1905,  the  second  in  the  autumn  of  iyo6,  and  the  last  from  ^larch  17 
to  23,  1007.     The  first  visit  occurred  when  we  were  oul  nf  town. 

The  first  \iait  was  for  a  certain  morbid  condition  of  the  skin,  the  second  Wait  for 
a  small  tumor  interfering  with  the  dnuna)^  of  the  left  eye,  the  last  %i&it  was  made  in 
extrftnis. 

When  we  first  saw  him,  October,  1906,  the  patient  was  underslzc,  poorly  nourished, 
tlilii.  and  even  weak  in  his  movements.  His  muscles  were  flabby,  and  the  word  roaras- 
mic  might  well  have  I>eeH  applied  to  hi.s  case.  Stools  showed  jmre  rutlure  of  numerous 
unfertilized  ascaris  eg}^.  He  was  blind  in  the  right  eye,  and  a  small  ulcerating  growth, 
arising  at  the  root  of  the  nose,  interfered  with  the  drainage  of  the  left  eye,  in  the  con- 
junctival sac  of  which  considerable  muco-piis  was  constantly  present,  li  was  from 
the  tumour  and  its  anticipated  effect  on  the  sound  eye  that  the  patient  desired  relief  at 
this  time. 

But,  from  the  medical  sland|ioint,  the  most  mi'iiceahle  thing  about  the  patient 
was  the  condition  of  the  .skin.  It  was  dry  and  slightly  scaly  all  over  the  body.  This 
was  particularly  noticeable  about  the  ears,  the  auricles  of  which  were  almost  shrivelled, 
and  M\  like  the  upjKTs  of  an  old  jiair  of  shoi-s,  lookcil  like  them,  tm),  more  or  less. 
The  forfhead  and  corners  of  the  maulh  were  deeply  lined,  somewhat  as  in  hereditary 
syphilis.  The  bridge  of  the  nose  had  caved  in,  and  a  smalt  tumor,  like  an  exuberant 
granulation,  was  grom-ing  from  the  nasal  root.  This  was  later  curdled  and  a  sinus 
track  found  to  lead  into  the  frontal  sinuses.  The  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  was 
covered  with  bn)wnish  to  blackish  macules,  pinhead  to  pea  size;  the  higher  up,  even 
on  the  scalp,  the  darker  (he  color,  and,  according  to  the  fallier,  the  older  the  lesions, 
this  condition  hanng  appeared  when  the  boy  was  about  five  years  old  and  first  on  the 
face  and  slowly  progressed  to  the  present  day.  Between  the  macules  was  the  natural 
dark  .tkin  of  a  raihrr  dark  Chinese,  but  afjout  th<^  hrad  there  was  vrr)-  little  "between. " 
The  pigmentation  was  dark  brown  on  the  neck,  arms,  and  chcsl,  but  from  about  the 
umbilicus  down  ihc  macules,  instead  of  being  brown,  were  bleached.  These  white 
spots  were  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  black  ones  above,  but  there  were  no  black  spots 
below  the  waist.  The  photogra|)h  shows  ver>'  (KM)rly  the  condition  about  the  knee- 
joint.  It  correijwnds  to  the  condition  of  our  patient  when  we  first  saw  him.  These 
white  spots  were  slightly  deprc-sscd,  but  only  very  slightly  50. 

There  was  a  slight  eczema  over  the  check  l>ones,  and  the  patient  complained 
somewhat  of  general  itching  of  the  skin.  The  most  aflTected  part.s  of  the  skin  were  the 
ears,  Ihc  forehead,  and  the  cheeks. 
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Therewissomccaiarrhof  the  nose  and  the  teeth  were  bad. 

The  right  cornea  was  the  seat  of  keraiomalacia  and  that  eye  waa  blind.  This 
vas  of  ahom  a  year's  standing. 

At  this  lime  the  lumor  was  thoroughly  curetted  away  and  the  left  eye  improved. 
The  patient  was  put  on  antisyphilitic  treatment,  and  tlus  was  pushed.  He  stood  it, 
but  did  nor  improve  in  any  perreptibfc  degree.  Tunic  and  $up|M)rting  treatment  was 
alM>  resorted  to,  but  without  cfFcet.     We  had  not  then  recognized  the  disease. 

Third  Visit.— On  March  17,  (he  patient  was  carried  lo  ihe  hospital  in  extremis. 
He  was  excessively  weak  and  aaa-mic.  His  skin  was  drier  and  more  shri\'elled.  He 
could  sitll  see  out  o(  the  left  eycsnmewhat  if  he  lifted  with  his  hand  a  large  hog^  tumor 
"f  the  forehead  that  hung  pendulously  closinjiit  the  lid.  The  nose  was  almost  ulcerated 
off  and  the  granulations  about  its  root  had  reap|H:ared  and  spread  to  the  inner  canlhus. 


Fio.  17a. — Almphic  spots  in  Kaposi's  disease.     Case  reported  Iicre.     (fly  Jffferyi.) 


The  nostrils  were  occluded  with  the  tongcsled  mucous  ntcmbratie.  On  sli|i;hl  pressure 
over  Ihc  forehead,  which  bulged  forward  about  2  inches  in  a  dome-shaped  mass, 
pus  would  overflow  from  the  region  of  the  frontal  sinuses. 

In  order  t<»  jiive  the  patii-nt  rejiff,  wc  decided  on  the  twenty-second  to  open  up  the 
mass  and  drain  it  at  least.  .\n  incision  was  made  6  inches  across  the  line  of  the  eye- 
brows and  the  skin  of  the  forehead  turned  back.  The  outer  table  of  the  skull  was 
almost  ulcerated  off  and  came  away,  leaving  a  Viiscular  and  friable  mass  beitealh. 
Bleeding  was  so  free  ihat  we  had  to  go  on  and  rtean  the  thing  thoroughly.  'I'he  upper 
nares  was  o|H.-ned  up  by  the  growth  and  the  ineningt.-!)  vxpo^ed  through  an  ulcerated 
opening  an  inch  in  dlameliT  through  thr  inm>r  tahir  of  I  he  skull.  This  huge  cavity 
was  packed  with  gauze  and  drained  and  the  skin  tlap  partially  approximated.  The 
patient  died  of  shock  hat  (an  hour  later.     N'opost-mortcm  allowed,  as  usual  in  China. 

Cuhures  from  ihe  pus  in  the  fronial  sinuses  gave  a  profu.4e  growth  on  blood 
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serum  in  forty>cighi  hours,  chiefly  a  large  rod,  taking  stains  pcxirly — methylene  blue, 

eosin,  gentian  %'iu]i:t. 

Stanley  (Shanghai  Municipal  Heahh  Officer)  reports  the  lumor  aa  fotlows: 
"Sections  presented  the  appearance  of  tubular  carcinoma,  with  patches  of  cell 

necrosis." 

There  is  nn  possible  doubt  about  the  diagnosis  in  this  case.     It  presents  all  thc 

rcgular  and  typical  characicrisnrs  of  Kajjosi's  disease,  which  Grindon  defines  as 

"a  rare,  chronic,  fatal  disease,   hcjjinning  in  infancy,  characterised  by  freckling, 

atrophic  spots,  telangiectases  and  keraloevs,  and   later  by  development  of  caictno- 

mata  and  sarcomata." 


Kic.  173. — Tubular  caninoma  devdupinK  in    the  last    Mage   uf   xeroderma  pignuntoHi. 
Case  reported  here,     {RyJegtrys.) 

The  pathology  of  this  rather  rare  disease  appears  to  be  still  unknown,  and  it 
others  have  not  been  abJc  to  make  it  out  with  posi-mcrtems.  wc  certainly  cannof 
do  su  without  them.  But  the  impression  that  one  gels  front  this  case  is  a  general 
senM  of  kinship  betwt:vn  the  disease  and  other  degenerative  states  which  depend  for 
their  causation  un  the  pathological  condition  of  one  or  other  nf  the  ductless  glands. 
And  we  rather  expect  that  when  the  day  does  come,  some  one  of  these  structures 
will  be  found  absent  or  degenerate. 

In  the  same  issue  of  the  Journal  wc  reported  another  condition,  as 
follows: 

Cask.— Woman,  aged  forty-five  years,  farmer's  wife  from  [he  Kiangpeh  (nonh 
of  the  Yangtze,  in  Kiangsu  pnivince).  Married  and  has  three  children,  nine  years 
old  and  over,  all  in  good  health.  Husband  had  some  venereal  trouble  (unknown 
nature)  and  also  the  same  disease  as  that  from  which  patient  is  sulTering,  but  it  finished 
Us  course  about  the  lime  she  contracted  it.     This  was  six  to  seven  yean  ago  (pcrha|i» 
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five  years).  Except  for  the  disease  complained  of,  ]>atient  is  in  exccUcnl  health  and 
has  been  so  for  yean*  p&si.  No  other  compIaJTtts  can  be  elicited.  No  cough.  Digcs- 
tiun  and  appetite  good.  No  history  of  miscartiagrs.  Patient  is  rather  targe  and 
well-built.     Has  considerable  adipose  tissue  and  wt-ll-dcvv loped  muscles. 

The  presenj  distrase  began  some  six  years  ago  with  slight  pain  in  the  right  arm, 
rather  deep,  followed  by  the  slow  development  of  a  couple  of  lesions  (described  later), 
which  finally  ulcerated  and  llien  heated  with  scarring,  stellate,  and  about  the  size  of  a 
silver  dollar  each.  These  arc  still  quite  perceptible,  but  are  soft  lo  the  touch  and 
whitLsh  in  color.  From  that  lime  on  this  process  was  repeated  at  various  points  on 
the  back,  shoulders,  and  lews  so  on  the  ahrioTrcn,  and  has  continued  lo  repeal  itself  to 


Fic;.  174. — Condidon  described.     (By  Jeffgfys.) 


ihe  present  time  when  there  arc  some  ten  or  twelve  active  elevated  pustulo- tuberculous 
lesions  well  crusted  over  and  an  almost  continuous  sheet  of  cicatricial  tissue  over  the 
shoulders,  back,  and  buttocics,  with  some  isolated  lesions  and  scarred  are^is  on  the  chesi, 
abdomen,  and  several  Bdive  lesions  on  the  high  ft^rehcad,  as  well  as  some  scarring. 
These  itch  slightly,  but  lio  not  pain.     There  are  no  signs  of  scratching. 

The  ricatririal  tissue  has  some  disiinct  rharacierisiirs.  I[  is  apparently  much 
ridged  and  ver>-  uneven,  but  for  the  mo-st  part  is  excecdirgly  soft  and  velvety  to  the 
louc!i.  In  some  places,  as  at  the  posterior  axillary  fold,  it  is  thrown  into  ridges  and 
folds,  as  if  by  bands  of  scar  tissue,  but  even  these  are  Welding  and  pliable.  In  many 
places  there  are  peculiar  slanting  depressions  or  umbilicalJons  or  quillings,  but  they 
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s<«m  10  all  slant  somewhat,  not  point  straight  in.  Thus  a  small  fold  of  skin  fits  over 
them  as  a  sort  of  valvr.  [n  several  plares,  Khere  active  lesions  are  present,  there  is  a 
real  keloid  ridge.  The  large::!  uf  ihe:)ei^  near  tlie  dorsal  spine.  Tbese  are  reddish  in 
color  and  firm,  iiul  otherwise  the  cicatrices  are  whitish  and  .toft.  The  cicatricial  skin 
is  everywhere  freely  movable,  not  adherent  to  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  There  is  no 
staining  whatever  as  from  healed  gumma  or  syphilitic  rupia.  The  lesions,  moreover^ 
are  not  gummatous  in  character. 

The  Ic-sions  are.  at  present,  large,  crusted,  and  granulomatous  in  character,  A 
yellowish- green  crust  seals  each  complelelv  which,  when  removed,  reveals  a  few  drops 
of  mucoid  pus.  This  in  turn  when  wi|K.-d  off  reveals  a  red.  ra_ther  healthy- looking 
gninulating  ulcer,  raisctt  al>ove  the  surface  almut  three-eighths  of  an  inch  and  almut  the 
size  uf  a  Iwcnly-ccnt  piece  in  area.  It  is  not  possible  to  mark  the  place  of  long-healed 
lesions  unless  it  be  the  umbilicated  jxiinis.  This  is  quite  likely,  though  there  are 
none  on  the  arm,  the  seat  of  the  original  lesions.  There  is  no  relation  lo  the  hair 
follicles  or  skin  glands. 

The  Pus. — Several  smeers,  from  two  lesions  freshly  unsealed,  showed  many  poly- 
nuclear  leucocytes  in  good  preservation,  thai  is  no  detritus,  and  two  forms  of  micro- 
organisms, a  n>d  resembling  the  Bdc.  Tub,  both  in  length  and  appearance  and  in  its 
angular  configuration,  but  not  so  slender,  and  easily  decolorising  with  acid.  It  stains 
faintly  with  methylene  blue.  These  are  present  in  small  numbers.  There  is  also  an 
encapsulated  diplococcus,  staining  deeply  with  methylene  blue,  small  and  perfectly 
spherical.  It  is  not  any  of  the  ordinary  pus  cocci.  Some  groups  of  fours  were  found 
and  larger  groups,  but  multiples  of  two.  Grown  in  beef  bouillon,  proved  unsatis- 
factory. Diplocucci  larger  and  somewhat  flattened  on  one  side,  some  staphylococci 
and  streptococci  probably  contaminated  the  culture. 

There  is  one  acneform  pustule  on  the  left  check. 

The  patient  also  shows  a  marked  and  typical  lupus  erj'thematosis  of  the  m^se  and 
cheeks,  a  well-marked  butterfly.     This  aifertion,  by  itself,  is  quite  common  in  China. 

Differential  Diagnosis.  ~^v/^/tiVr7tV  rupia  is  usually  associated  vdlh  marked 
debility  and  raaluutritiun.  In  this  patient  there  is  no  discoloration,  the  general  health 
is  excellent,  there  is  no  history  of  other  eruptions.  No  gummata.  Legs  not  involved. 
The  history  is  too  continuous. 

Lupus  VuJgaris.^'So  i.  b.  found  in  the  pus.  The  lesions  arc  much  larger  than 
the  ordiuary  lupus  Icsiuns,  und  there  are  no  small  scattered  tubercles.  No  pain. 
The  distribution  is  so  general  that  impaired  health  would  he  a  likely  accompaniment. 
The  scarring  is  too  soft  and  pliable.  It  is  not  present  on  the  face.  The  self-lcnnina- 
tion  of  the  disease  in  the  husband  and  the  advanced  age  of  the  patient  rather  against 
lupus.     The  lupus  trythematnsis  rather  for  it. 

Lepra. — The  }Mitient  has  not  one  symptom  of  lepra  and  the  particular  areas  of 
leprous  distribution  are  entirely  avoided.  Again,  the  husband  rccovereH  and  is  in 
good  health.  (We  have  not  seen  him.)  The  hands  and  feel  are  in  excellent  presen-a- 
tion.  The  lejira  bac.  not  found.  The  expression  not  characteristic,  though  this 
woman's  face  is  rather  heavy  looking. 

Epithelioma  and  psoriasis,  also  ecthyma  and  sycosis  may  be  at  once  excluded. 

We  are  not  able  to  classify  this  alTection  as  belonging  lo  any  of  the  rcgtilar  gr^nu- 
lomata,  nor  yet  would  it  be  safe  to  place  it  in  a  class  by  itself  as  a  specific  entity. 


I 
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The  present  distase  appcat^  to  be  a  benign  and  very  clironic  afTcclion 
of  the  epidermis  and  corion  of  unknown  sj>ccificUy.  characterised  by  the 


Fic.  175--  Same 


-.cmiil  lep-m  oi  a  i\isc.     \hy  U  .  /■:.  Plummety  Wmchoxe.) 


"The  patienl  was  a  healthy- looking,  well-nourished  man,  fort>'-one  years  of  age. 
The  iilcprs  began  when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  thai  is,  twenty-five  years  ago.  Thry 
first  appeared  on  the  buttocks,  and  have  been  active  ever  since,  hcalinj!  in  one  place 
while  spreading  in  another.  His  wife  i«  wet)  and  ha.^  never  had  similar  trouble. 
Five  years  ago  a  daughter  was  bnm,  who  died  two  months  later;  ihert-  have  been 
no  other  children. 

"On  admission,-  The  disease  is  limited  10  the  buttorks,  thighs,  and  legs;  elsewhere 
the  skin  is  healthy.  The  ulcers  are  nnjsily  linear  in  shape  wth  raised  edges,  or  rather 
the  whole  site  of  the  ulcer  Is  raised  and  the  skin  around  ia  puckered  as  if  drawn  in  by 
the  roniraction  of  connective  tis&uc;  si>me  of  these  ulcers  arc  continuous  with  linear 
scars,  showing  the  former  site  of  ulceration.  In  front  of  the  knee  the  sore  has  heaJcd, 
in  the  centre  and  on  the  buttocks  the  raised  edges  of  the  skin  have  almost  met  and 
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cffecteJ  healing.    The  granulations  are  j^lazed.     On  the  back  of  the  calf  are  ordinary 
looking  iilrcrs  without  the  raised,  puckcrccl  edges. 

"Treatment.— Potassium  Iodide  and  mi-rcurial  ointmeni  were  first  given  a  trial, 
but  as  no  irapravcment  wiu  observed  I)r-  ulcere  were  si:ru|>cd,  under  chloroform. 
Under  the  soft  granulations  was  a  firm  iihrous  tissur,  •luch  as  is  met  with  in  most  cases 
of  tubercular  skin  disease.  After  operation  healin;;  commenced,  but  the  palieni  left  at 
the  cod  of  tea  da}'s,  so  the  ultiinule  result  cannul  be  slated. 

"[  have  not  seen  a  case  Eikc  (his  before,  nor  can  1  find  a  description  in  'Mracck's 
Diseases  of  the  Skin '  which  in  any  way  tallies  with  the  appearance  of  this  patient. 

"The  way  in  which  ilie  granulations  were  scra[)ed  away,  leaving  a  firm  base  of 

fibrous  tissue,  suggested  a  tubercular  process  in 
which  there  had  been  great  resistance  on  the  pari 
of  the  Ijody  resulting  in  connective  tissue  pro- 
liferation, but  the  man's  robust  appearance 
made  it  difliculi  to  understand  how  the  tubercle 

^^ ^       bacillus  could  be  the  cause  of  his  trouble. 

;S^^^1I  Ji  '^^^^*  "The  patient  called  four  months  after  leav- 

ing ihe  hospital  and  re[K>rted  hinuctf  as  quite 
well  and  all  the  ulcers  healed.  He  left  the 
hospital  shortly  after  the  ulcers  bad  been  scra[>cd, 
using  boratic  ointment  dressings." — J'tumm^, 
tt' etichtnv, 

J'ho  third  case  is  reported  from 
Pingyin.  Shanlung,  liy  Margaret  Phillips, 
the  liescription  tallying  accurately,  also  Uic 
jihotograph: 

"In  July,  1Q07,  Dr.  Jeffcrys  rcportecl  in  the 
Jimnial  a  case  of  extensive  pustulo-tiibtrrctilous 
ulceration  and  cicatrisation  of  the  epidermis  of 
unknown  s|HTifirity.  I  at  once  remnmbered 
having  seen  at  least  two  cases  of  the  disease 
during  ray  short  stay  here  (both  In  men),  but  the  language  having  hitherto  reqttired 
much  attention  I  had  to  wait  until  another  case  should  come  to  me.  The  case  reported 
fiere  presents  clinical  features  closely  resembling  those  of  I3r.  JcfTcrys'  case,  with  one 
or  two  slight  though  tnieresting  variations  which  may  make  it  worth  recording. 

"The  patient  is  a  raan,  aged  forty,  a  cattle  dealer  in  the  extreme  west  of  Shantung. 
In  the  course  of  his  occupatirm  he  naturally  (in  China)  comes  in  contact  with  many 
diseased  animals,  He  refuses  to  acknowledge  any  previous  illness,  saying  that  he  has 
aiwajrs  had  excellent  health.  He  has  never  seen  a  case  similar  to  his  own.  He  is  in 
fairly  comfortable  circumstances  and  lives  on  the  ordinary  Chinese  diet  here — grain 
{millet,  wheat)  and  vegetables,  occasion  ally  meat  (though  rarely).  IEl-  is  of  temperate 
liabils  and  does  not  smi^ke  opium.  His  present  condition  is  good,  though  he  is  now, 
*ind  always  has  been,  a  somewhat  spare  subject.  He  complains  now  of.a  slight  degree 
of  anorexia  and  irregular  attacks  of  pain  in  the  di.'ieascd  areas  of  skin. 

"The  disease  originated  about  five  years  ago  as  a  small  red  papule  on  the  Itfl 
shoulder,  which  broke  flown  and  ulcerated,  and  then  began  to  advance  slowly  across 
the  chest;  the  older  portions  healing  as  new  ones  were  attacked. 

"  Kis  chest  is  covered  id  front  with  a  continuous  area  of  stellated  scar  tissue  extend- 


FlC.  176.— Same  condition.  Thir«l 
rrport  of  a  ease.  {H\  .\fargaret 
Philiipi,  Pimfiym.) 
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ing  from  the  left  auprada\icular  region  obliquely  downward  to  ihe  lower  costal  mar- 
gin on  the  right  side;  the  who!e  of  the  front  of  ilie  chest  being  covertd  also  to  a  similar 
poiDt  on  the  left  side.  The  right  arm  is  affected  around  ihe  elbow-joint,  above  and 
UeEow  it.  When  the  arm  bangs  by  the  side,  the  upper  tine  of  the  diseased  &rea  corre- 
sponds  with  thai  on  the  chest.  Below  the  ellxjw  the  disease  completely  encircles  the 
iirm.  There  is  contraction  of  the  elbow  to  70°,  and  the  hif*'i>s  Icndnn  stands  out 
prominently  as  a  thick  red  cord.  There  arc  active  ctrntrcs  on  the  chest,  at  the  left  en- 
iremity  of  the  affected  area,  cjctending  round  toward  the  back  of  the  rhcst,  also  on  the 
arm  at  the  upper  and  lower  margins  of  the  scar  tissue.  There  are  no  lesions  on  the 
face  or  legs,  or  in  any  other  situation. 


•10.    177.— Sdiw-  luiulitioH   (prubably).     It   so,  fuurili   rej^rl  o[  a  rase.     (By  S.  Cochran, 

tJwaiyuen.) 


"The  active  lesions  consist  of  large  red,  slightly  raised  granulating  ulcers,  covered 
with  a  dry  crust  consisting  of  scrum  and  pus  with  here  and  there  slight  haemorrhages. 
There  arc  no  pustules  and  no  vesicles.  No  scales  arc  present,  and  there  are  no  scat- 
tered patches.  There  i^  nn  itching  or  smarting,  and  no  signs  of  scratching.  There 
is  no  tenderness,  but  attacks  of  paJn  in  the  affected  skin  occur  irregularly  every  few 
days. 

"The  cicatricial  tissue  is  both  white  and  red,  slightly  raised  above  the  normal 
MuteoCi  smooth,  shiny,  and  thin;  in  some  places  drawn  into  fine  creases,  in  others 
tbe  led  raised  cords  sl)i>w  a  keloid  tendency.  The  effect  is  to  produce  a  reticulated 
appearance  of  the  whole  of  the  scarry  tissue.     I  noticed  the  peculiar  slanting  dcpres- 


-Complete  closure  ol   ihc  antcnor  n^rcs,  ioUowinx  native  inoculation  for 
5mall{ios.     (By  Jrjferys.) 

contraction  of  ibe  right  elbow-joint.  An  active  iv&ion  is  seen  on  the  wrist  and  a  large 
one  on  the  left  side  of  ihc  chcsi.  The  cicatricial  tissue,  ih<>u)ih  covering  llic  whole  of 
the  front  of  the  chest,  is  only  visible  where  keloid  ridges  ftrc  prominent.  There  is  no 
better  camera  at  present  at  my  disposal,  so  a  nearer  new  was  impossible.     I  am  buiUI- 


Fic,  i7y.— Cimijilrtc  <lwurc  of  the  anlcrior  nares.     {By  Jegrryi.) 

I  shaJl  aotf  wilh  interest  a  record  of  nlher  cases  cither  privately  or  through  ihf  medium 
of  tin-  Jountal.  Were  it  only  in  the  investiKalioa  of  the  skin  diseases  in  which  China 
abounds,  the  medical  missionaries  of  China  might  find  a  lift-  work."  — /VirVii/Jv,  Pirtf^yin. 

Our  present  impression  is  that  this  is  probably  a  blastomycotic 
infection  and  is  a  distinct  disease  entity,  which  we  do  not  believe  has  been 
reported  previously,  and  certainly  ha^  not  been  so  in  China.  There  is 
little  use.  however,  in  giving,  a  name  iheretn  until  the  causative  parasite 
is  described,  pending  which  it  may  Ijc  referred  to  as  Dermatitis  mollis 
sinensis. 
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The  skin  in  thL*  Chinese  race  is  thin,  and  when  lost  the  subcutaneous 
tissues  yielii  Ihemsehes  readily  to  scarring,  cicatricial  formation,  keloid 
growth,  and  so  forth. 

"In  the  black  and  yellow  races  keioid^  arc  frequcully  encountered."— 5cArt(6r. 
p.  580. 

The  case  above  reported  is  a  typical  example  of  this.  The  ready 
and  extensive  scarring  after  smallpox  is  another  example. 


•>i^ 


fiG.  ifto. — Mi-i(i."i  di  litcssing  \\\v  •amf  Jiticr  nutralign  tor  rniiiral  rurc      {tty  JtJ/eryt.) 

The  old  Chinese  custom  of  inoculating  th€  mucous  membrane  of 
the  nose  with  smallpox  by  insufllating  the  desiccated  scab  into  the  nostril. 
and  so  deliberately  producing  the  disease  in  children,  frequently  results 
in  so  \iolent  an  inflammation  and  su  thorough  a  cicatrisation  as  to 
completely  block  and  close  off  the  anterior  nares.     (See  Figi.  17S-9.) 

"The  form  of  inoculation  niLJSi  prattised  bere  is  by  inserting,  hy  bNiwing  high  U[ 
into  the  nostril  through  a  hollow  sharp-pointed  silver  tube,  the  dried  smallpox  seal 
reduced  to  jKiwder." — Main,  Hangchaui 


KELOID. 
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There  la  usually  a  cuHous  band  of  scar  tissue  passing  from  each  nostril 
to  the  prominence  on  each  side  of  the  centre  of  the  upper  lip.  The  lip  is 
drawn  up  and  the  mouth  strghtly  opened,  and  this  band  which  completely 
closes  the  nares  may  he  only  t/8  lo  1/4  of  an  inch  thick.  In  other  cases 
there  will  be  found  buhind  it  a  complete  closure  of  the  nostrils  an  Inch  or 
more  in  depth.  The  latter  cases  are  extremely  difficult  of  handling;  the 
former  comparatively  easy. 

We  have  tried  various  plastic  operations  for  llie  obstru-nion.     For  the 
simpler  condition  it  is  sufficient  lo  make  a  flap  of  the  offending  scar  tissue 


-,,  »»l 
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Fw.  itif .— Fainiul  kclukl  *A  Ihc  chcsl.     (fi>  Jegerys.) 

with  its  convexity  upward,  to  split  it  and  remove  the  internal  surface  and 
ihen  to  tack  it  down  on  the  floor  of  the  nostril  with  a  single  stilch;  this 
stitch  is  most  easily  passed,  both  ends,  into  the  mouth  anterior  to  the 
mandible  at  the  root  of  the  lip,  tied  in  the  mouth  and  the  ends  left 
long  enough  lo  be  easily  found;  after  which  a  drainage-tube  should  be 
worn  in  each  nostril  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  a  safety  pin  holding 
the  two  drainage-tubes  so  thai  neither  can  slip  in  too  far.  In  the  more 
extensive  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  dissect  out  the  scar  tissue  as  carefully 


A  curious  fonn  of  keloid  appeared  on  the  chest  at  the  point  where 
the  breasts  come  together  in  ihe  median  line.  The  condition,  which  had 
existed  for  four  or  five  years,  grew  in  dumb-bell-shaped  patches  from  a 
centre  outward,  perhaps  healing  at  the  centre  and  extending  at  the  ends. 
Certainly  the  ends  showed  slight  inflammatory  signs  and  were  extremely 
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painful.  The  centra)  patch  between  the  two  breasts  was  especially  so. 
We  suspected  the  possible  presence  of  some  causative  parasitic  body  in  the 
extendinj?  margin,  though  think  it  more  likely  that  the  condition  was 
tubercular.  The  scar  tissue  was  marked  and  the  whole  resembled  true 
keloid.     Operation  was  refused.     (Fig.  i8i.) 

Genuine  keloid,  the  kind  that  we  expect  to  see  occasionally  around 
a  scar,  csijccially  in  the  coloured  races,  is  found  in  China.  .A.  L.  Shelton 
of  Batang,  West  China,  has  reported  in  the  China  Medical  Journal^  a 
particularly  aggravated  case  originating  in  a  Tibetan  boy  aged  eighteen,  at 
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FlO.  183. — kcluiil   iium  L-A[-pit(cing      (By  A.  L.  .SheUim,  Bulitiij;,   IV.  China.) 

the  point  where  the  ear  was  pierced  for  earrings.  It  had  grown  for  five 
years  and  occupied  the  entire  left  side  of  the  neck  as  a  large  {ungating 
sclerotic  tumour. 

Mackenzie  of  Foochow  has  reported  a  most  extensive  case  of 
molluscum  fibrosum  {China  Medical  Journal,  July,  1908).  The  mass, 
which  hung  from  the  neck  and  the  right  side  of  the  face  weighed  thirly- 
fivc  pounds.  (See  Fig.  185.)  The  fibroid  character  of  this  affection 
should  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  matter  under  discussion. 

The  pigmented  skin  of  the  Chinese  race,  as  with  the  negro,  is 
extremely  subject  to  that  form  of  atrophy  which  we  know  under  various 
titles,  but  are  most  familiar  with  as  vitiligo.  Even  in  the  lighter  yellow 
skins,  typically  white  or  pater  patches  are  frequently  seen.  In  women 
especially  upon  the  face  and  arms  ihey  are  considered  great  blemishes,  and 
ireaimeni  for  them  is  often  sought. 


;easfs 

In  men,  whu  are  apl  to  be  darker  skinned  than  women,  it  is  fnrquenlly 
more  marke<]  IjuI  It-ss  resented.     A^:^enic  hy  mou'.h  is  worth  trying. 

Symmetrica.!  Vitiligo. — The  case  presented  in  the  photograph  is 
an  extensive  symmetrical  vitiligo,  or  leuciKlerma.  Both  front  and  back 
the  patient  was  symmclrically  marked,  so  perfectly  s*)  that  it  seemed  al- 
most as  if  it  had  l>cen  done  on  purpose.  The  conformation  of  the  areas, 
even  to  certain  minute  curves  and  spots,  were  closely  similar.  The  two 
nippies  were  while;  there  were  small  unaffected  areas  symmetricaUy 
placed  in  the  centres  of  large  affected  areas.    The  most  extensive  while 
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Before  operation.  .\fifr  operation. 

Fic.  184— MoIluKum  fjbrosuiii.    (By  C.  C.  EtiiaU,  PaimiHg,) 

area  was  about  Ihc  pelvis  and  upper  thighs,  giving  the  appearance  of 
bathing  lights.  If  any  doubt  were  entertained,  such  a  case  as  this  would 
persuade  one  of  the  nervous  origin  of  the  affection.  Undoubtedly  some 
trophic  disturbance  is  responsible  for  the  absorption  of  pigment.  The 
patient  was  a  coolie,  and  did  not  mind  the  condition  in  any  way  whatever. 

It /is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Icucodcrraic  areas  in  a  Chinese 
appear  identical  with  the  normal  skin  of  the  white  races — well-nourished, 
pinkish,  smooth  and  clean. 

Occasionally  Chinese  are  seen  who  have  many  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  white  races,  without  any  white  parentage  traceable — yellow,  or 
light  brown  hair,  blue  eyes,  fair  skin,  and  so  forth.  These  should  not  be 
confused  with  lialf-casles  of  various  sorts,  such  as  those  found  in  Chusan 


FlO-  iS$. — Mollusrum  libmsum.     {By  .V-  !^atlieKtie.  Foochou.'.) 

As  the  Chinese  skin  readily  takes  on  pigmentation,  we  find  melan 
otic  sarcoma  a  not  infri*<[iii'nl  form  of  lumnur. 

A  most  interesting  tymour  formation  is  described  by  John  Mac 
I       Willie  of  Wuchang  in  the  China  Medical  Journal,  for  January,  1909. 
I       The  patient  was  a  woman  twenty  years  old,  the  disease  commenced  at 
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binh.     When   born,  a   very  small   area  of  pigmented   skin,   coloured 
chocolate  brown,  was  in  the  middle  of  the  arm.     This  pitcmcnted  area 

gradually  cnlur^iL-d.  bin  without  swcllins.   until  she  was  :il>ont  twelve 


FlO-  186. — Symmetrical  viriliRO.     \BfJrgerfs.) 

years  old.  hi  that  lime  swelling  slowly  beggn  and  continued  until  she 
was  eighteen.  She  then  married  and  the  growth  became  very  rapid 
Ihereafler.     She   never  menstruated.      There   was  slight  cachexia  and 
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dull  menlalily.  The  tumour  extendrd  from  abutit  4  inches  aljovc  the 
wrist  (the  left)  tc»  the  bast*  of  the  neck,  taking  in  the  whole  circumference 
of  the  arm  anteriorly  past  the  median  line  to  the  end  of  the  ribs,  posteriorly 
past  the  median  line  extending  down  to  the  lumbar  region  in  the  middle 
line,  with  an  impigmenled  slii^htly  swollen  area. 

The  usual  forms  of  gangrene  of  the  skin  and  dccjuT  parts  are  found. 
and  |K;rhaps  some  unusual  forms.     Cancrum  oris  and  noma  arc  quite 


r 
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Fio.  187. — Pigmeniccl  lumour.     (ByyoAn  AlacWitiie.  WuchnHg-) 

common  and  t>T)ical.  We  have  seen  hospital  gangrene  in  two  instances, 
and  other  moist  gangrenes,  bacillus  coli  communis,  and  so  forth.  The 
symptom  complex  of  Raynaud's  disease  typical  but  not  idiopathic,  was 
reported  (in  the  China  Medical  Jounial  for  March.  iQog.  by  Cole,  of 
Ningpo),  in  a  fourtten-year-old  schoolboy  of  welt-to-do  family.  There 
was  a  history  of  one  week's  fever,  no  special  symptoms.  'I'hen  early  in 
the  morning  both  feet  became  blue  and  cotd  with  bilateral,  symmetrical 
bluencss  of  all  the  toes  with  half  of  each  dorsum  pedis.  Both  heels  also 
became  blue,  and  later  other  symmelrical  paris,  and  so  forth.  Malaria 
was  the  suspected  cause— double  tertian  was  the  variety — and  the  general 


Fig.  i88. — Raynauft'i  Disease.  Condiltun  June  i.  igo8.  Note  ihe  tewl  of  asphynn 
of  kgs  and  the  former  line  of  dcnuKBlion,  knee  areas,  gangrene  of  lower  Kji  and  malat 
eminence.     {By  A .  F.  Coie,  yingpp.) 

was  inconclusive.  The  faa  thut  (htre  were  successive  exacrrbations  after  cominjf  intu 
hospital,  is  not  by  any  means  against  the  toxic  thcror)-;  for  example,  under  the  besi 
conditions  Ihe  diphtheritic  toxins  tan  subsequently  cauM;  successive  paralyses,  even 
after  the  local  lesion  has  been  cured.  Thai  there  are  vegetable  toxic  agents,  of  which 
we  know  ver)'  Httlc  except  thai  gangrene  may  be  the  result,  is  shown  by  a  letter  from 
Dr.  McFadyen  in  the  ChiHa  Striiicat  JuumaJ.  July,  1908,  p.  275.     But  of  such  we 


I 
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had  no  suggestion  in  any  of  these  three.  In  the  lost  t:vcrything  seems  to  indicate 
thai  the  toxic  agent  was  generalized,  for  with  the  remarkable  exception  of  the  hands, 
most  parts  of  thf  body  were  symmetrically  affected. 

"Whether  the  process  would  have  resulted  in  the  lad's  dtrath,  had  not  the  blood 
Iiern  examined  and  tertian  parasites  (small  and  lull  Rniwn)  found,  we  cannot  say. 
but  the  improvements  seem  to  date  from  the  commencement  of  taking  quinine  sul- 
phate; up  to  that  lime  the  cunsiderabte  variety  of  dru^s  used  were  fur  the  relief  of 
symptoms  only;  the  local  treatment  of  the  limbs  was  to  keep  them  wrapped  up  in  wool, 
hapin)^  for  recovery. 


H 


Fig.  iS*}.  —An  r.irlirr  r^la^  of  Coles'  case. 
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^H      some 


"Very  little  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  the  absenccof  what  is  often  associated  witli 
Raynaud's  disease,  xiz.,  hxmoglahinuria.  Hut  It  gives  food  for  ihotighl  when  one 
realize  the  possible  analogy  between  Raynaud's  disease  with  or  without  paroxysmal 
hfpmogtohinuria  and  malaria  on  the  one  hand;  and  on  the  other,  malarial  patients  In 
whom  the  ingestion  of  quinine  or  the  presence  of  some  (at  present)  unknown  causative 
factor,  can  set  up  ha-moglobiriuria.  In  the  case  of  this  lad,  it  would  seem  thai  in  some 
way  the  malarial  parasites  were  conncrted  with  the  course  oE  his  illness.  Whether 
some  day  we  shall  Icam  the  relation   of  the  exdttng  cause  of  Raynaud's  disease  to 
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that  of  bjiickwatrr  fever,  may  de]>end  upon  our  ability  lo  read  aright  and  to  Interpret 
the  mcaniog  of  such  cases  as  those  just  mexiljoued."  — Ct>/f,  Nmgpo. 

"Dzing  Viang-Kwc,  agrrf  thirty-five,  native  of  Gyiang-sacn,  Chckiang,  male;  is 
an  actor,  unmamcd.  No  history  of  exposure  or  of  accident;  said  to  have  been  well 
fed.     No  evidence  of  syphilis;  loolts  a  liearty  man. 

"Admilled  for  gangrene  of  portion  of  left  liiilt-  tue  and  of  right  foot  up  to  the  region 
of  the  met alarso- tarsal  articulation,  for  which  l-isfranc's  ojxration  was  done;  history 
of 'song-'ac  hing' two  months  before  coming  lo  hospital,  lasting  one  month  with  ir- 
regular fever  of  moderate  tlcgrce;  at  ihc  timt-  vf  this  illnest^  he  slated  that  he  had  no 
cough,  but  great  \om  of  strength  and  wasiiag;  his  urine  had  been  highly  coloured,  but 
not  'blood  red.' 

"He  states  that  two  weeks  after  commencement  of  tills  illness  both  feet  became 
numbed  and  very  cold  up  to  the  ankles.  At  the  end  of  the  four  weeks  he  says  he  took 
off  his  socks  for  the  fir^t  time  since  his  illness  began,  and  found  his  toes  black  and 
adherent,  his  heels  were  also  cold  and  black,  and  the  feet  were  cold  to  the  middle  of 
the  dorsi]m.  Five  days  later  .*tensations  were  normal  and  one  month  later  be  came 
to  the  hospital;  a(  operation  surprisingly  Hitle  bleeding  and  secondary  hKmorrhagc 
the  folloning  day,  neressiiating  opening  up  wound  and  re-dressing.  Subsequeni 
recovery  iine\*entful.'*— Co/e,  Nmgpo. 

Another  case  of  Raynaud's  disease  is  reported  by  Elliott  1.  Osgood 
(ChucheoJ:' 

"A  case  was  brought  into  my  clinic  about  the  5th  of  Fcbruar>'.  The  man  was 
forty  years  old,  a  street  hawker  of  eatables,  having  been  one  of  China'*;  unfortunatc-s 
who  had  been  driven  from  his  native  province  (Shaniung)  by  famines.  He  had  lived 
from  hand  to  mouth  ever  since. 

"He  had  been  selling  Chinese  doughnuts  about  the  town  one  morning  when  be  was 
attacked  with  shooting  pains  in  his  limbs  and  began  to  he  feverish.  He  returned  to 
his  lodgings  and  went  tu  bed.  Tlic  puins  had  increased  and  extended  over  liis  entire 
body.  Burning  i>ains  were  experienced  in  the  stomach,  creating  a  constant  thirst. 
Every  movement  of  the  body  added  to  the  pain. 

"When  brought  to  tw  there  had  been  no  cessation  of  the  trouble.  Hia  feet  were 
bloodless  and  cold  to  the  touch.  When  asked  if  they  were  cold,  he  said.  "No." 
They  evidently  had  becume  numbed.  It  looked  like  a  case  of  multiple  neuritis,  but 
the  next  day's  development  changed  oiir  diagnosis. 

"Brjtii  feet  turned  grccnish-blatk;  blisters  rising  on  the  ankles  as  if  burnt.  The 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  were  also  covered  with  blisters.  Gangrene  was  vcr)"  ap- 
parent and  on  the  feet  symmetrical.  The  hand  healed  in  a  few  days  with  loss  of  only 
the  outer  akin  and  one  affected  nail. 

"The  feet,  howcTcr,  grew  daily  worse.  The  heart  was  feeble  and  rapid  and  the 
prostration  marked.  We  feared  bedsores,  and  so  in  spite  of  the  pain  it  caused,  tried 
to  varj-  his  position.  Then  we  found  a  patch  of  gangrenous  tissue  starting  from  the 
middle  line  of  the  sacrum  extended  to  the  left.  Then-  ha<l  been  no  pressure  here,  so 
it  was  not  a  beilsorc.  We  turned  him  onto  bis  left  side,  but  a  bedsore  started  on  the 
crfcst  of  the  ilium  almost  immediately.  There  were  slight  patches  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  right  knee  and  over  the  greater  tuberosity  of  the  hunieras.  We  were  limited  to 
laying  the  patient  on  his  right  nidc,  where  fortunately  no  tissue  gangrened. 

"The  hands  and  arms  troubled  us  a  great  deal,  as  they  would  swell  whenever  the 

>  China  Afedical  Joumal. 
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shoulders  were  crampctl.    The  back  of  the  hands  woulil  be  titled  and  the  skin  become 
peaHy  while.     To  mitve  the  hands  or  arms  continued  lo  give  pain. 

"The  feel  grew  worse  until  only  ihe  thick  akin  on  the  l»a]l  of  the  fiwit  retained  any- 
thing like  natural  color.  The  i^kin  peeled  uCE  and  diiicloscd  a  moist,  greenish  and 
mottled  surface  unrterneflth.  The  right  leg  just  above  the  external  surface  of  the 
ankle  developed  a  sinus  and  discharged  Ercai  quantities  of  pus.  This  pus  burrowed 
into  the  conocctive  tissue  surrounding  the  ga-itrocneniiu-s  miwcle,  but  seenicrl  to  be 
discharjted  from  the  foot.  Lines  of  demarcation  appeared  above  both  ankles,  com- 
pletely surrounding  the  leg.  The  left  leg  showed  like  marks  of  ruiitaining  pus  at  a 
later  period.  The  patch  of  gangrene  over  the  sacrum  extcndwl  nn  lo  the  [efi  side, 
3  inchc»  ttidc  by  over  4  inches  long.  Lines  of  demarcation  formed  and  a  lalougb 
I  inch  deep  was  removed.  A  thin  slough  but  larger  in  area  was  also  removed  from 
over  the  left  tuberosity  of  the  ilium.  The  pains  in  the  .stomach  lessened  and  pain 
Iari{eiy  disappeared,  except  when  the  patient  was  moved.  He  evidently  was  gettinii  a 
little  better.  It  was  likewise  evident  that  he  would  lose  both  feel.  One  evening  after 
he  had  l>ecn  in  the  ward  about  twenty  days  the  attendant  came  in  hastily  and  said  the 
patient  was  dead.  Our  attention  had  not  been  drawn  In  him  on  that  day  and  we  at 
tir.<t  thought  his  death  due  to  pyemia  or  .septicemia.  Hut  upcin  ex-iminatjon  we  found 
the  dressings  over  the  sacral  ulcer  and  the  bedding  under  hia  hips  soaked  with  blood. 
His  death  was  due  lo  hiemorrbage.  As  usual,  it  was  impossible  to  perform  a  post- 
mortem examination." — E.  I.  Osgood,  Chuchta. 

Cole  also  report.s  a  form  of  gangrune  of  ihc  foot  to  the  mi'latarsals,  as 
ihe  rt'sult  of  what  he  calls  "Sung-'ae  bing."  (Shanghai  fever  among 
the  foreign  pogulalion  is  Malta  fever  in  all  its  clinical  significance;  but 
"song-'ae  bing"  is  typhus,  typhoid,  oruny  fever  of  that  general  character.) 

*'Me-ts'ing,  aged  five,  female,  Brought  to  hospital  with  gangrene  of  both  feet; 
from  toes  to  metalars«>-tarsal  joint  dead  black  colour,  with  nothing  more  tfian  slight 
oedema  about  this  level,  and  no  iDtlanimatory  reaction  except  slight  temperature. 
Feet  had  not  begun  to  be  'bound;'  special  Inquiry  eliciting  this  fact.  She  had  had  an 
attack  of  "song-'ac  bing"  previously.  Double  Lisfranc's  ampuiatiun  |M:rformcd, 
and  recover)'  uneventful."— Co/c,  Ningpo. 

We  have  also  seen  this  exact  condition  in  a  patient  from  the  Shanghai 
Goal,  symmetrical  and  including  all  the  toes  and  certain  of  the  metatarsal 
bones. 

Syphilitic  endarteritis  is  responsible  tur  many  cases  of  dry  gangrene 
of  the  legs  and  feet  in  young  men.  'I'his  is  owing  to  obstructive  endar- 
teritis. 

Frost  bite  is  responsible  for  a  considerable  number  of  dry  gangrenes 

"A  liitle  girl  was  brought  to  the  hosjqial  by  a  charitable  lady  who  said  she  had 
found  her  on  the  street  with  no  one  to  care  for  her.     Both  feet  were  frost  bitten  so 

badly  ibey  were  almusi  at  the  point  of  dropping  off.     One  foot  was  amputated  and 
the  other  will  have  to  be  removed  soon,"— /'ari,  Saothtrw. 

"Dry  gangrene  of  l)oih  feet.  From  frost  bile  in  March  a  [«ilient  apitcarcd  in 
October  with  bolh  feel  black  and  mummified,  tibia  and  fibula  were  quite  bare  for  2 
inches  just  between  ihe  healthy  tissue  above  and  the  black  feet  below.     Double  am- 
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fiutation  al  seal  of  election,  and  special  shoes,  allowed  him  to  leave  hospital  about  a 
monih  later  walking  on  his  knees." — Lmdtm  Missim  Mm's  Hospital,  Hankow. 
and  of  course  embolism  plays  its  part;  as  in  an  old  man  with  embolism  of 
the  anterior  tibial  artcr>',  wherein  there  was  a  complete  sloughing  of  ever)- 
muscle  supplied  by  the  vessel  and  the  skin  over  the  same.  Immediate 
operation  was  refused  by  us  because  of  the  extreme  debility  of  the  patient 
and  he  committed  suicide  to  get  away  from  the  pain. 

A  curious  form  of  gangrene  has  been  reported  from  time  to  time 
from  various  sources,  consisting  of  inflammation,  (rdema  of  the  face  and 
surrounding  parts,  and  a  somewhat  superficial  gangrene  of  the  skin 
thereof.     The  condition  was  described  in  a  letter  from  A.  A.  McFadyen. 

McFadyen  is  almost  certainly  correct  in  the  view  that  the  drug  en- 
closed lo  us  is  the  cause  of  this  form  of  gangrene  of  the  skin,  and  though 
the  specimen  was  not  in  good  preservation,  there  was  every  indication 
ihat  it  was  stramonium  leaves,  or  some  closely  related  plant. 


Toxic  Gangrene. 

[.K  reply  lo  Dr.  A.  A.  McFadyen's  query  in  July  number  of  the  CAma  MrduaUfmrna/.] 

SucHiEN,  July  33,  1908. 
"Dka8  Doctor: 

"In  the  famine  of  1898-1899 'in  North  Kiangsu  I  treated  matty  cases  as  described 
in  his  letter,  and  I  named  the  disease  '^runs'  disease,  because  at  thai  time  I  thought 
it  due  to  eating  wild  weeds,  which  we  usually  call  gnins,  and  not  sufiiclent  jfrain.  .Ml 
the  cases  at  that  time  were  women,  although  i  treated  four  limes  as  many  men  in  the 
daily  clinic. 

"I  diagnosed  the  trouble  as  stomach  irrilalion  and  treated  it  as  I  do  stomatitis — 
C.  C.  [Mils,  chlorate  of  potash  in  fairly  large  doses,  and  a  pill  of  gentian,  exi.  rhubarb 
and  cinchoninc  later  in  the  tre.itment.  The  result  is  tike  maRic.  A  patient  with 
ryes  swollen  shut,  by  the  next  morning,  will  have  them  fully  open,  and  other  swelling 
correspondingly  reduted. 

"  Gangrene  never  develops  if  treated  promptly,  and  after  treatment  there  is  no 
advance  of  }>angrene  if  already  started. 

"Thp  gangrene  as  I  have  seen  it,  is  only  of  the  skin. 

"I  had  one  case  with  Kan^renc  of  the  skin  of  the  head  and  most  of  the  face  who 
recovered.     The  nose  is  ()ften  gangrenous. 

"I  was  so  interested  in  these  cases  at  that  time  thai  I  wrote  at>out  thcin  to  the 
-VfW  York  Sfedicai  Jiiurnal,  and  the  article  was  published. 

"The  strange  part  is  I  never  saw  another  case,  as  I  remember,  uotil  our  next 
famine  of  1Q06-1907.  The  cases  rame  in  numbers,  and  I  still  diagnosed  it  as'gruns' 
disease,  and  a  short  account  of  it  appeared  under  famine  notes  in  the  North  China  Daily 
.Vnt/i.  These  responded  to  the  treatment  as  mentioned  abovp,  wit  one,  in  about  thirty 
cases  that  1  saw,  but  what  recovered  in  a  few  days,  if  .seen  before  gangrene  developed. 

"This  spring,  1908- 1909,  I  was  forced  lo  change  my  diagnosis.  To  my  surprise 
Id  April  the  cases  appt'-ftred  again,  and  mi  fnminc  to  account  for  it.  On  inquiry  I  found 
it  doe  to  a  poisonous  plant,  in  all  probability  the  same  one  that  Dr.  McFadyen  sent  you. 
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"The  case  mentioned  in  the  same  Jcvtrnal  by  Dr.  Shackleton,  entitled  "More 
Gangrene  from  Frost,"  answers  to  iht  dt*scription  of  this  poison  weed.  The  hail  was 
an  incidental  circumstance  and  covered  up  \W  true  diaxnosJs. 

"I  hare  made  no  external  appliraiions  unless  true  gangrene  has  developed. 
"Youre,  in  the  interest  of  our  Jvumal, 

"MUS    B    C.  rATTERSON,  M.  D." 

Other  conditions  of  special  interest  though  of  far  less  frequency 
art  actinomycosis  reported  by  Stooke  and  Graham  of  Ichang  in  the 
China  Medkal  Jmtrnal  for  J  u!y,  1904.  The  condition  originated  five  years 
previously  in  a  knife  wound  in  the  palm  of  the  left  hand.  Syphilis  was 
denied,  leprosy  excluded;  pure  eczema  existed  for  four  years  without 
ulceration  or  warty  growths;  the  pus  showed  actinomycosis.     The  chief 


Fi<;.  tqo- — ActinomyiTosiKoriginiiunK  in  a  knUc  wound  of  the  palm.     {Hyblo^kt  and  Graham, 

hhanf-.) 


pcjints  of  interest  were  tlic  definite  origin  of  the  disease  at  the  site  of  injury, 
and  the  absolute  localisation  in  the  hand  and  arm.  Amputation  was 
resorted  to,  and  there  was  no  report  of  recurrence. 

Madura  foot  has  been  reported  from  South  China,  but  in  the  absence 
of  bacterial  examinalion  these  cases  remain  doubtful. 

Butchart,'  of  Luclieofu,  reports  a  unilateral  nervous  lesion  involving 
the  right  half  of  the  face  in  a  man  forty-five  years  old.  The  trouble  existed 
for  four  years,  .starting  with  irritation  and  itching,  of  which  only  he  still 
complained.  The  cumlition  was  strictly  unilateral,  worse  near  the  median 
line.  The  hair  was  partially  lost,  from  scratching.  The  lower  lip  was 
the  lower  margin  of  the  condition,  the  apex  of  the  head  the  upper.  The 
eye  was  destroyed,  and  the  ball  shrunken. 

The  other  side  of  the  face  was  normal  in  every  way,  no  numbness 
or  loss  of  hair  or  eyebrows.     Syphilis,  leprosy,  and  malaria  were  excluded, 

*  China  MfdUat  Jtfurnoi.  Scpit-mfier,  HicS.     This  case  ii  also  referred  lo  in  Chapter  XXII 
intonncction  with  ncumiwituV  krNiiili* 
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The  various  ringworms  are  found  commonly  and  extensively. 
Tinea  versicolor  is  the  least  freqiienl,  but  we  have  seen  it  in  areas  cover- 
ing Ihc  entire  abdomen,  chest  and  back.     Il  readily  responds  to  treatment. 

"Six  cusesof  ringworm  and  ihrcr  of  favua  were  stained.  Iniwouf  ihr  former  and 
all  ol  the  latlrr  the  funjjus  was  <lcmon.siratc<I;  (he  variety  iti  the  former  was  mcgalo- 

sporon.  which  perhafis  sufii^esLs  a  [xisMbIc  ttinnectiun 
wriih  the  univtrsally  discast-d  dogs  in  even'  street."  - 

Coif,    XiNgjM. 

"Pityriasis  versicolor  ni>ira: 

•  *  *^'a,  variety  I  had  dcKTibetl  many  ycan>  ajpi 
dn  orcurrtng  in  South  China,  produced  by  Micro- 
sfiitrnn  mansoni,  which  contaJn&  much  dark  ptftment, 
Vic." — .\fiinftm,  p.  771. 

Ordinary  ringworm  is  often  seen,  though 
not  to  any  abnormal  extent. 

"Tinea  cininata,  or  rinjiworm  of  the  non-hatr)' 
skin,  is  easy  lo  cure  — quiii*  a  HifTercnl  matter  from 
rin){worm  of  the  scalp.  An  ointment  of  ammoniated 
mercury,  or  sulphur,  oss,  aiidi  sulicyltci  fn,  x,  naph- 
lln>l  jfr.  ii],  and  vasflin  5j,  ruhlied  in  twice  a  day.  will 
effect  a  speedy  cun." -  Aulhorskip  tost. 

"Pityriasis  versicolor  is  also  ver)'  cummun  in  the 
tropics.  On  the  dark-pipmenled  skins  of  negroes, 
Tnilians,  and  dark-crtmplexioned  Chinese,  the  patch 
nf  pityriasis  -conlnirj-  lo  what  obtains  in  Euroficanii 
and  light-skinned  Chinese — is  usually  paler  than  the 
healthy  integument  surroundinR  ii."~  Alan  son,  p.  770. 

"A  chiUI  \CA»  l)roiii,'ht  .•iufTerin^  M-ith  pilyriBsi.'i 
rubrum.  The  whole  skin  was  red  and  peding,  from 
the  si>lc  of  its  feel  \\^  the  crown  of  its  head.  Not  one 
hair  did   it   possess,   not  even   an   cyelaah."' — Park. 

StHfCfHW. 

Favus  is  exceedingly  common  and  de- 
structive. It  is  known  among  the  Chinese  in 
Shanghai  as  "la  li  deu,^'  and  k  especially 
associated  with  the  poor,  being  largely  a  filth 
disease.  It  is  common  to  see  the  entire  head 
of  hair  lost  and  the  scalp  reduced  lo  scar  tissue 
through  which  a  few  bristles  project  here  and 

there.     It  is  fairly  easily  treated  if  one  can  obtain  consent  to  shave  and 

use  other  vigorous,  thorough -going  measures.     But  of  course  its  path  of 

dtrstruction  cannot  be  re-vitalized. 

There  is  another  destructive  condition  confused  by  the  Chinese 

with  favus  and  ye',  entirely  unlike  il.     It  is  exceedingly  chronic.     It  is 


Fic.  191. — ^Tinea  verucolor. 
[By  Jffferys.) 
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destructive  of  the  hair  follicles,  ihe  scales  are  small  and  siK-ery,  at  first 
in  patches  varying  in  size,  later  it  becomes  confluent,  responding  with 
the  greatest  diflkuliy  to  any  form  of  treatment,  and  in  the  end  leaving 
areas  of  baldness  not  so  complete  as  in  favus  and  with  not  nearly  so  much 
scarring.  We  have  looked  carefully  for  the  supposed  fungus,  but  have 
failed  as  yet  to  find  it.  This  also  is  calied  "io  /*  iieu"  by  the  Chinese  of 
Shanghai. 

Under  the  heading  of  treatment,  we  would  emphasise  especially 
Ihe  absolute  necessity  for  complete  shaving  of  all  affected  parts,  keeping 
them  close  cropped,  the  vigorous  use  of  the  scrubbing  brush,  and  the 
special  virtue  of  tincture  of  iodine. 

Other  ringworms  of  the  scalp  are  common  in  South  China,  but  we 
need  more  study  of  the  parasitic  causes. 

We  have  seen  two  cases  of  lichen  planus,  one  case  of  xanthoma 
tuberosum,  and  one  case  of  erythema  nodosum. 

"A  case  of  rheumatism,  with  great  profuse  bfiemorrhagic  purpura,  was  interest- 
ing on  account  of  ihe  mcHicini'  which  the  |>atifnt  had  previously  lakt-n.  During  the 
previous  six  years  he  had  taken  as  medicine  the  brains  of  more  than  thirty  horses  which 
he  had  killetl  especially  for  this  purpose.'*— /(jArwtw.  Ithrrwfu. 

Tropical  boils  in  the  spring  become  so  numerous  as  to  warrant  the 
term  epidemic  being  given. 

"These  are  an  indolent  form  of  boil,  usually  painless,  and  hardly  ever  coming 
to  a  'point.'  They  arc  attended  by  tiule  discomfort  or  physical  prostration  and  no 
temperature.  The  area  affected  i.s  very  limited,  and  even  ihchoi)  is  not  of  an  inflam- 
mator>'  red.  Treatment  by  a  hot  boracic  dressing  usually  succeeds,  with  quinine  and 
iron  administered  internally.  Carbuncles  have  always  to  be  dressed  with  strong 
carboliclotion.and  arc  met  with  of  great  si^e;  they  must  not  be  confounded  with  above." 
— iVot/miiale,  Chungking. 

There  is  a  splendid  field  here  for  autogenous  bacterine  therapy  and 
it  should  prove  feasible  for  practical  work  in  China.  The  Shanghai 
laboratory  is  already  using  it,  and  in  obscure  cases  of  infection,  and  in 
the  majority  of  furuncular  and  carbuncular  conditions  some  standard 
''aureus  bacterine"  will  often  work  marvels. 

General  Rules  for  Septic  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

1.  DiiltTcntiate  the  abscess  and  establish  the  diagnosis  and  causation. 

2.  SierilizL-  the  skin  o^er  and  about  the  disease— itKline  method. 
Open  freely  and  t-vacuatc  gently. 
Curette  with  sterile  gauze. 
Disinfect  the  abscess  walls. 
Drain  freely,  or  pack  lightly. 
Antiseptic  dressing. 

8.  Calomel  internally. 

39 
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General  Rales  for  Felons,  Holtiple  Boils,  and  for  Carbonclef . 

z.  Examine  the  urine  for  sugar. 

Count  the  white  blood  cells  when  diagnosis  is  not  clear, 
a.  Differentiate  the  lesion  and  establish  the  causation. 

3.  Treat  the  dyscrasia  or  source  of  infection. 

4.  Cover  the  lesion;  disinfect  and  protect  surrounding  parts. 

5.  Disinfect  the  part,  if  indicated  for  operation. 


CH.-VPTER  XVIH. 

TUMOXJRS. 

Tumours  are  a  Sort  of  Specialty  of  China. — Since  the  first  phy- 
sician who  rcpurtcd  anything  about  medicine  in  China  to  the  present  day, 
the  whole  fraternity  has  been  interested  and  fascinated  by  the  subject. 
The  explanation  is  simple  enough.  The  population  is  large,  and  though 
tumours  may  not  be  more  frequent  among  the  Chinese  than  among  other 
races,  the  sum  total  is  great  indeed.  But  special  interest  is  added  from 
the  fact  that  combined  with  a  lack  of  ability  to  remove  even  the  simplest 
growth,  the  Chinese  arc  as  a  race  particularly  unembarrassed  by  the 


l-io.  iga. — Double  tij-groma 
{ByJtfftryt.) 


tio.  iy3, —  K[iitheliuma  o(  the  h|). 
(PyJeferys.) 


mere  presence  of  morbid  growths  which  a  more  sensitive  race  would  find 
repellant  indeed.  To  the  Chinese  a  growth  is  painful  or  inconvenient,  but 
seldom  disfiguring. 

We  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  our  own  practice  in  meeting 
with  a  variety  and  multiplicity  of  tumours  such  as  it  has  been  the  fate  of 
the  minority  of  surgeons  to  deal  with,  and  naturally  the  matter  has  grown 
to  have  a  special  interest  to  us.     Moreo\'er.  there  are  constantly  being 
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reported  and  shown  in  photographic  form  from  various  parts  of  the  em- 
pire growths  which,  each  and  all.  have  their  apecial  interest  or  peculiarity, 
and  many  of  which  have  been  reproduced  and  accounted  for  in  the  China 
Medkai  Journal.  Some  of  these  have  become  classic  in  various  standard 
works  on  surgery,  such  as  Tumours,  Innocent  and  Malignant  (J.  Bland- 
Sutton,  F.  R.  C.  S.),  and  so  forth;  and  many  others  of  equal  interest  are 
as  yet  unreported  in  prim. 


The  first  characlcrisllc  which  strikes  one  in  a  review  of  the  whole  is, 
their  exaggerated  size  or  advanced  condition.  'I'his  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  already  mentioned  native  lack  of  means  of  removal  and  in- 
sensibility to  disfigurement. 

The  first  inclination  is  to  say  that  the  tumours  of  China  are  grown-up 
or  overgrown  specimens  of  what  we  set:  at  home,  or,  having  passed 
middle  age,  are  nearing  decrepitude.  Rut  it  is  interesting  to  6nd  out 
after  careful  comparison  that  large  tumours  take  on  new  features,  not  only 
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histologically,  but  especially  clinically,  which  the  smaller  ones  do  not  show 
and  of  course,  various  forms  of  benign  degeneraiion  and  of  clinical  change 
manifest  themselves  in  tumours  essentially  benij^n  ls.  for  example,  the 


Fic.  197. ^Multiple  fibrolipomata.     {By  A-  W.  Tatcheti,  Hsiockan.) 

tensive  calcareous  deposits  found  in  the  centres  of  the  larger  simple 
fibromata,  or  the  tendency  to  cyst  and  sinus  formation  in  other  tumours 
which,  in  their  smaller  stages,  exhibit  no  such  formation.  The  clinical 
point  may  be  illustraU'tl    'ly  tin-  vuhrir  clcphantia'ii'^  which  in  smalh 


Fig.  1^8. — Mrningwccleina  baby  ihrrc  weckstiW.    Opcraiion  and  cure.    (By  A.  W.  TaUhtU, 

Hnaoban.) 

manifestations  causei  little  or  no  inconvenience,  but  later  on  serious^^ 
interferes  with  the  functions  of  the  pari  merely  by  mechanical  presence; 
or  the  exaggerated  pedunculated  tumour,  say.  of  the  upper  lip,  which  mi 
be  raised  to  allow  food  to  be  put  in  the  mouth,  and  so  on.     Or  the  larj 


FlC.   199. — Syringomyelocele.     Child    died    one    day  after  openiliun-     (By  J- 

TungkuH.) 

AnalysinK  these  I  find  thai  ihc  nmtignunl  j^rwwths  were  0.5  per  cent,  of  the  total 
number  of  new  cases  seen  and  that  the  pfrcentage  of  benign  were  0.9  per  cent. 
N.  B.— KnlarjTcd  tuberculous  glands  are  not  recktincd  as  neoplasms. 

"The  pcrc«nta>;e  «f  tnaliKnani  and  evtn  of  benign  K'""**''hs  seems  to  be  much 
larger  in  western  countries.  LiiokitiK  over  the  ^tatisticiU  tables  of  the  Royal  Infirmar>' 
of  Kdinhurgh  for  the  six  years  ending  September  jo,  iQcg,  we  note  thai  68,659 
patientji  have  been  trcalecj  in  the  wards  i^nd  that  ,5.890  arc  reckoned  as  malignant 
cases,  giving  a  percentage  of  5  6  compared  with  the  perrenta^e  ni  malign»n(  cases  we 
had  in  South  ('hina,  05.  Similarly  by  ci.)mparing  the  benign  gt'^wihs  we  iind  that 
1,183  cases  of  ihcaw  Iia%"e  been  admitted  and  ireaied  iti  the  wards' of  the  Royal  In- 
firmary, giving  a  percentage  of  r  7  compared  with  the  percentage  o  9  aljove  recorded." 


Flo.  300, — Parasteal  li|j<iina.       1  hintTiiili  .  iim-  in  lilrtanift'.      (fiy  Jefrrys.) 


back  (where  one,  in  the  exact  central  line  over  the  lumbar  verlcbrae  closely 
simulated  meningocele),  ami  from  various  other  localilics.  But  at  ihi 
present  lime  it  is  rare  that  consent  for  their  removal  can  be  obtained. 

"We  had  to  relieve  a  man  from  on  enormous  fatty  lumtftir,  which  grew  on  tl 
outer  side  of  the  right  arm,  with  a  ba^is  extending  from  the  shouidcr  down  to  the  elbowj 
Tn  hts  iuKgaf{t\  he  u&cd  to  carry  a  small  bench  on  which  he  could  rest  the  growth.' 
Olpp,  Tungkun. 

"A  girl  eighteen  years  old  was  brought  to  us  sulTering  wiih  whai  appeared  to  be 
a  cancerous  growth  as  larKi-  as^a  child's  head  on  her  abdomen.     I'he  trouble  proved  lo, 
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be  ■■  biidly  ulcerated  (ally  tumour,  which  she  said  she  had  had  ever  since  her  birth, 
and  which  had  been  gradually  growing  larger  ever  sinct."—Vfiuiblr,  Kashing. 

A  form  of  special  interest  is  the  lipoma  developed  from  occupation, 

upon  the  (usually  right,  sometimes  botfij  shoulders  of  the  coulies  who  carry 
heavy  burdens  swung  from  a  bamboo  across  the  shoulder.  The  pads 
so  formed  are  of  distinct  service  and  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  the  pos- 
sessor. But  there  is  a  tendency  to  eventual  either  infection  or  other 
degeneration  with  abscess  and  cavity  formation,  wherein  the  last  state  of 
that  man  is  worse  than  the  first. 

In  April,  1908,  Relfsnyder  (Shanghai)  sent  us  for  operation  a  boy 
too  big  for  admittance  to  her  women's  hospital,  exhibiting  a  typical 
case  of  what  liland  Sutton  calls  parosteal  lipoma.  Quoting  page  21, 
he  says: 

"ThUi  tenn  has  been  applied  to  faiiy  tutnoura  arisiwR  from  the  perioMeum  of 
bone.  They  arc  usually  congenital  and  nearly  always  contain  tracts  of  striated  mu^ctc 
fibre.  Some  of  these  luntours  arc  clinical  puzzles.  Dr.  F.  Taylor  reported  a  case  in 
which  a  fatty  tumour  grew  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  verte- 
bra:; it  caused  the  posterior  wall  of  the  phari-nx  to  project,  and  simulated  a  post* 
pharyngeal  abscess.     The  patient  was  a  ^irl  four  years  old."     ' 

Such  was  the  case  we  here  report,  only  a  much  exaggerated  form 
thereof.  The  patient  was  nine  years  old,  the  tunpour  having  slowly 
developed  through  some  years  past.  It  felt  what  it  was,  a  set  of  lipomata 
overgrowing  bony  structures.  The  tumour  was  exceedingly  difTicult 
of  removal,  but  its  complete  removal  was  accomplished  actually  from 
the  bodies  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  cer\'icai  verlebne.  Several  bony  pro- 
jections had  develoijcd.  extending  into  the  lipoma  masses,  and  being 
firmly  an  outgrowth  from  the  bodies  of  the  verlebne.  The  tumour 
pushed  larynx  and  trachea  far  toward  the  right,  the  left  carotids  and 
jugular  being  actually  to  the  right  of  the  middle  line.  Dyspncea  was 
manifest  before  operation  and  for  some  little  time  after,  but  a  good 
recovery  was  finally  made  and  no  return  of  the  growth  has  been  referred  to 
us  up  to  the  present  time. 

There  arc  apparently  but  twelve  cases  on  record  of  this  tumour, 
including  those  of  Taylor  and  Bland-Sutlon.  and  our  own  makes  No. 
13.  The  bone  was  cancellous.  There  was  no  evidence  of  malignancy. 
and  the  tumour  was  completely  removable.  Maxwell  (Formosa)  reports 
true  pedunculated  lipomata  weighing  10  or  more  pounds  and  hanging 
from  the  groin  and  axilla.  Also  a  congenital  lipoma  of  the  sole  of  the 
foot. 

Chondromata.— Cartilage  does  not  figure  particularly  extensively 
in  the  tumours  of  the  Chinese  and  is  rarely  seen  as  a  single  chondroma. 


1 


He.  J03.— I'h^r  same,  removed. 
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though  it  enters,  of  course,  fix-quently  into  the  composition  of  many 
mixed  lumoiirs,  such  as  the  mixwl  sarcomata  and  the  dermoids. 

Osteomata. — We  meet  with  exostoses  quite  frequently,  especially 
in  the  elderly,  and  the  site  of  election  is  perhaps  the  lower  muscular 
attachments  of  the  femur.  Pure  osteoma'a  are  not.  in  our  experience,  of 
fre(|uent  occurrence.  They  occur  fairly  frequently  below  chronic  ulcers 
of  the  leg  as  a  result  of  irritaliun  of  the  pt;riosteum.  'I'he  race  is  small- 
boned  and  there  is  no  special  predisposition  to  hypcrcalcilication,  so  that 


T'\ 


Fig.  joj. — OsKroma  of  the  ubia  a:  ihc 
she  o(  a  chroaic  ulcct.    {By  Maxv,'fti.) 


tiG.  10^  ^CHicinna  of  llic  nasnt  lioncs. 
{By  \tdxu.rtl.) 


tumours  which  might  be  expected  to  contain  bony  tissue  are  usually 
otherwise.  Maxwell.  Formosa,  reports  a  case  of  an  ivory  osteoma  on  the 
nosc- 

Myomata.— In  two  cases  pedunculated  rayomata  of  the  uterus 
were  removed  at  the  Margaret  Hospital.  Hankow. 

Myelomata.— We  have  seen  many  cases  of  myeloma  of  the  man- 
dible, and  one  or  two  of  the  maxilla.  Of  these  latter,  usually  of  its 
alveolar  border,  the  tumour  is  exceedingly  common  and  rardy  proves 
malignant,  even  in  its  later  developments.  On  account  of  the  distortion 
and  thinning  of  the  bone,  complete  extirpation  of  the  involved  part  is 
required.  In  the  museum  of  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Shanghai,  there  is  an 
old  specimen  of  what  wc  lake  to  be  myeloma  of  the  last  phalanx  of  the 
thumb,  though  it  is  marked  "melanotic  sarcoma."  It  is  likely  that  both 
elements  arc  present.  Wc  have  not  yet  met  with  myeloma  of  the  lower 
end  of  the  fi-mur,  which,  according  to  Bland-Sulion.  is /A«?  seal  of  election. 

We  believe  that  myeloma  is  one  of  the  commonesi'tumours,  both  of  the 
lower  and  upper  jaw,  in  China,  and  we  doubt  very  much  the  malignancy 
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of  this  form  of  lumour  in  most  instances.  The  jaw  should  be  eareistt 
wide  of  the  growth,  after  which  satisfaction  is  usually  attained.  W 
did  in  one  case  a  complete  excision  of  the  right,  and  partial  of  the  left 
upper  jaw  for  this  condition;  and  H.  B.  Taylor'  (Anking)  and  J.  L 
Butchart  (Luchcofu)  have  sent  us  interesting  photographs  of  such  largi 
tumours  of  the  lower  jaw. 

We  have  several  smaller  specimens  in  St.  Luke's  Museum.  Then 
is  a  general  disposition  to  call  them  all  osteosarcoma.  Osteosarcoma  h 
a.  lumour  growing  as  one  with  the  bone;  myeloma  is  a  tumour  growinj 
from  the  bone -marrow  and  excavating  and  deforming  the  bony  stnicl 


Fig.  J05, — Myeiomm  of  Uic  nundible.     (By  Jtfferys.) 


but  not  a  part  of  it.  It  is  destructive  of  the  bone,  but  only  malignant  on 
taking  on  the  character  of  true  sarcoma.  We  have  seen  varieties  of  each — 
that  is,  true  sarcoma  developed  from  myeloma,  and  priman.*  osteo- 
sarcoma, and  the  simple  myeloma  that  is  the  most  prevalent  of  the  three. 
McCartney  (Chungking)  reports  a  case  as  sarcoma  which  is  almost 
certainly  of  this  nature.  ^ 

"The  patient  was  niMjcen  years  of  age.  He  gave  ihe  fallomti^  history:  about 
three  years  ago  he  had  trouble  with  a  decayeil  tooth,  which  was  out  ejitracted,  tod 
discharged  great  quantities  of  pus.  I'hc  lump  which  developed  at  that  time  hcgan  to 
griiw  ra|Mdly,  when  a  few  months  ago  it  completely  filled  his  mouth,  and  it  was  with 
dirficult)'  that  he  rould  either  take  hU  food  or  talk. 

"The  growth  constantly  discharged  a  thick  foul  smelling  fluid,  which  made  life 
miserable  for  him.  We  found  the  growth  involving  the  entire  lower  jaw  extending  from 
the  maxillarv  temporal  joint  on  the  left  side  to  the  first  molar  tooth  on  the  right  side. 

"The  incision  was  carried  aluni;  the  lower  edge  of  the  jaw  bone  extending  from 
the  joint  on  the  left  side  to  the  rami  of  the  jaw  on  the  right  side.  The  flap  was  rejected 
up  over  the  growth,  and  after  the  soft  parts  forming  the  floor  of  the  mouth  were  dis- 

*CAfM  Uedkal  Jofmel.  July.  190S. 
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scctcd  o(T.  the  ja%'  was  sawn  lhrauj;h  at  the  Brst  molar  tooth  on  the  rJKht  side;,  and 
HUanicuIaled  at  the  joint  on  the  left  side.  The  tongue  was  anchored  for  one  week  by 
a  silk  ligature  being  {>a<urd  through  its  suhsianrc  and  tieil  tn  the  nose  by  adhesive 
plaster.     He  was  fed  on  liquid  diet  for  the  first  week  and  made  a  rapid  recover)"." 

Myxomata. -^Mucous  polyps  are  abundant  and  large. 

"Tumours  removed  (including  sebat^-ous  cyst  i,  papillomata  4,  dermoid  i, 
keloid  I,  odontoma  i,  lipoma  i,  rhrondroma  i,  ftbroadenomaia  5,  epithelioma  t,  sar> 
coma  I,  myxoma  of  male  breast  t,  others  5)  *  *  *  93." — fjmdon  Missitm  Xten's 
HcjpUal,  Hankow.     Report,  1906. 


FlO.  2o6- — -Nasal  polypi,  with  grcul  distention  nf  ihc  nArrs.     The  uifndilion  was  unt.  i^jni-  u 
sarcomatous  change  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  turbinated  bones.     {ByJtfft'.^.i 


Sarcomata.— Sarcoma  is,  as  ai  home,  a  tumour  of  great  frequency. 
In  its  histologic  manifestation  the  primar)-  sarcomata  are  practically 
identical  with  those  in  our  own  race— small  round-celled,  spindle-celled, 
giant-cfllcd,  and  so  forth.  Wc  have  seen  ihcm  all.  Sarcoma  of  the  nose 
with  metastasis  to  the  cervical  glands  on  both  sides  was  thoroughly  re- 
moved by  Reid  and  myself,  and  there  was  no  return  at  the  time  the  patient 
was  discharged,  although  the  growth  had  been  a  rapid  one.  Patient  was 
told  to  return  for  a  plastic  operation,  but  failed  to  do  so.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  cure  proved  permanent,  but  it  may  have  done  so.  At  any  rate 
the  relief  following  operation  fully  warranted  its  performance,  as  the  nose 
had  become  entirely  occluded.  After  operation  the  patient  was  able  to 
breathe  with  case  and  comfort. 


Fio.  20S. — Sarcuma  ni  (he  parotid  gland.     \'cr}'  radical  operation  vras  followed  by  [nimedlate 
recurrence,  in  spire  uf  Ugalion  irf  the  rarritld'i  on  llie  same  wdr.     {ity  Jrjftrys.) 


'I 
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Flo.  >io.— Ostcosarrocna  ol  the  olecranor.    {By  H.  B.  Taylor,  Aiikimg.) 


J 


But   there   are  two  or  more  particular  characteristics  of  sarcoma 
in  the  Chinese.     In  the  first  place,  since  they  do  not  commonly  present 


themselves  for  operation  in  the  early  and  benign  stages  of  tumour  growth, 
it  is  of  constant  occurrence  to  miTl  with  tumours  which  have  been  for  a 
period  of  years  benign  and  slow  of  growth  but,  according  to  the  patient, 
within  a  month  or  more  taken  on  rapid  proliferative  development;  the 
enlargement  and  more  rapid  growth  causing  anxiety  and  the  seeking  of 
advice.  Tliis  is  the  expression  in  most  cases  of  a  malignant  sarcomatous 
development  in  a  formerly  benign  growth. 

These  sarcomata  therefore  arc  mixed  in  type  and  contain  a  greater 
variety  of  structure  than  the  simple,  jtrimary  gnjwths.  Such  a  tumour  is 
that  reported  by  Kuhnc.'  of  Tungkun.  as  Icraloma  of  the  testicle,  which, 
originally  a  congenital  teratoma— or.  strictly   speaking,  dermoid— look 


Fic.  aij. — Section  of  Ihe  same.     (ByJefetys.) 


L 


on  me  I  a  no- sarcoma  to  us  proliferation.  There  are  many  of  these  sarcomas 
constantly  met  with.  This  tumour  is  an  example  of  the  other  chief  point 
in  sarcomas  among  the  Chinese,  namely,  the  tendency  to  take  on  pigment 
and  the  comparative  frequency  of  mclano  sarcoma  of  the  blackest  type. 
The  description  of  this  particular  tumour  wHll  be  found  under  Teratoma. 
.\gain.  the  authors  have  never  seen  a  case  of  primary  sarcoma  of  the 
internal  viscera. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  China  MedUal  Journal  for  1908  we 
reported  a  very  black  melanotic  sarcoma  of  the  forefmgcr.  The  patient 
was  an  elderly  woman.  'I'lie  growth  siaried  under  Ihe  nail  one  year  pre- 
viously; there  was  no  glandular  invohemcnl  and  no  recurrence  after 
twelve  months.  It  was  liver-like  and  oozed  black  juice;  and  on  section 
showed  sarcoma  cells  and  huge,  dark  brown  pigment  granules. 

^  China  Medicoi  Joumai.  March,  iqoH. 
10 
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FtG.  aij. — ^MebuQOlic  barcoiiu  uf  the  upper  eyelid.     PhIuill kilotcd-     (By  ifax 


thai  local  treatment  of  mclaaolic  sarcoma,  when  larger  than  an  average  valnut, 
useless.     This  case  may  encoura^  others  to  hope  and  be  of  help  to  them  in  treatment.* 
— Coie,  Ningpo. 

Another  of  these  common  forms  of  melanotic  sarcoma  is  that  origi- 
nating in  the  iris.     This  form  occasionally  simply  Iiulges  forward  and  pi 
trudes  between  the  lids  as  a  sausage-like  ulcerating  tumour  of  theglol 
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In  another  case  the  patient  was  a  young  man;  ihe  tumor  spread  directly 
to  the  orbital  walls,  invaded  the  frontal  sinuses,  and  ulcerated  its  way 
through  the  skin  of  the  forehead.  On  operative  removal,  it  was  not 
closely  adherent  and  came  away  readily,  leaving  a  cave-like  excavation. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  recurrence  promptly  look  place. 

A  typical  example  of  the  neglected  tumour  taking  on  sarcomatous 
change  is  shown  in  the  hare-lip  patient  in  the  illustration. 


PlO.  3t6. — S&rcOBui  of  Uic  neck.    Probably  malignant  goitre.     Benign  (or  tome  yeara,  then 

rapidly  nuitignant.     {By  Jefferys.) 


Epulis  and  malignant  epulis  are  frequently  seen  and  the  latter 
invariably  requires  prompt  and  radical  excision  of  the  jaw.  The  former, 
however,  as  in  a  case  reported  by  W.  E.  Plummer  (Wcnchow)  is  benign 
and  radical  cure  is  attained  with  simple  extirpation. 

Epulis  originally  meant  any  tumour  springing  from  the  upper  or 
lower  jaw,  but  the  term  is  used  more  definitely  to-day  to  signify,  (a)  by 
sarcomatous  epulis  a  giant-celled  tumour  whirh  is  therefore  benign,  slow 
and  does  not  infiltrate.  Clinically  these  have  few  symptoms,  a  little  pain 
from  nerve  pressure,  and  sometimes  there  is  enlargement  of  lymphatics 
which  is  often  merely  inflammatory  from  infection.     Pressure  does  not 
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usually  take  place,  and  if  it  does  ii  is  apt  to  be  of  the  same  character, 
but  rarely  is  mali^ant.  In  97  per  cent,  of  cases  a  cure  may  be  expected 
to  follow  radical  operation. 

(b)  Fibrous  epulis  -  a  truly  benign  tumour. 

"Cue  No,  4,37.1.  Male,  agr  ihiny-sis.  Fibrous  epulis  iDvolring  the  whole  of 
the  ramus  of  the  tower  jaw  on  the  left  tide  aitd  a  part  of  the  ri^t  side.  The  tumour 
filled  (he  n\iiy  of  the  mouth,  prejutinf;  the  tnnfnie  hack  into  the  phar)*nx.  It  com- 
pletely' prcvenletJ  mastication  and  interfered  with  articulation  and  dcglutidon. 

"On  Dccemtirr  34,  chloroform  was  administtrred,  a  tarvngotomy  performed, 
and  a  tracbcoiomy  tube  tied  in.     T^e  pharynx  was  now  filled  with  a  sponge,  after 


Fig.  917.— Epufis  ot  the  lower  jaw.     (By  W.  £.  Ptttmmtr.  WtMkaie.) 


which  the  tumour  was  removed.  After  making  the  usual  external  incision  the  right 
ramus  wjis  sawn  thnjufjh  with  a  chain  saw  aUmt  1  2  inch  in  front  of  the  lioHy;  the 
rest  of  the  bum-  was  then  ilissvcic]  with  the  lutnuur  allached;  the  left  side  of  the  jaw 
being  disarticulated.  A  thread  was  then  inserted  through  [he  tip  of  the  tongue  in 
order  to  draw  it  out  in  case  it  should  fall  back.  The  external  wound  was  sewn  up 
with  interrupted  catgut  sutures,  reinforced  by  four  hare-ii]>  pins.  The  root  of  the 
l(>n;;uc  wa.^  carefully  stitched  lo  the  stnictiires  hark  of  the  chin 

"The  tumour  had  completely  al>sorbcd  the  hone  where  it  was  attached,  except 
it*  outer  plate.  It  measured  412  inches  in  lateral  diameter,  4  inches  in  anlero- 
posteriur  diameter,  and  was  3  t/3  inches  thick.  The  teeth  of  the  left  side  had  lieen 
pushed  over  and  lay  on  tho.se  of  the  riKhi  side. 

"After  the  operatiuii  il  was  deemed  neccs:iary  to  inject  3  quarts  of  normal 
saline  solution  suUcutanet>usly.  Kccial  alimi'ntatton  was  necr.sMiry  for  two  da\'s 
after  (he  operation.  On  the  .tecond  day  the  iracheoiomy  lube  was  removed.  The 
iemf>eralure  never  was  above  gq®.  Four  ilays  before  the  end  of  a  month  Iheexlenial 
w*ound  was  entirely  healed." — Olte,  Amcy. 


Fio.  ai^. — The  spedrtwn  o(  Fig.  220. 

"Sircoma  of  neck  in  boy,  ino^jcralilt,  bui  an  attempt  was  to  be  made  lo  iirai 
it  with  Colles'  fluid."— 7'a^Wif//,  Hcnkme. 

Moles.— As  in  all  dark-skinned  races,  moles  are  prevalent  and 
dangerous. 

Neuromata.— Xeuruma  is  an  uncommon  tumour  under  all  condi- 
tions.    Wc  have  seen  what  Ashhurst  used  lo  call  tlip  painful  timiour  of 


ANUIOUiX  AND  EKDOTHEUOMA. 

the  leg— the  small.  laminated,  lerminal  neuroma  over  the  calf  muscles, 
and  just  under  she  skin.  It  is  extremely  sensitive  and  a  perfect  torture  to 
the  afflicted.  In  size  it  was  about  that  of  a  cht-rr)- stone.  These  are 
readily  enucleated  with  complete  satisfaction. 

We  assisted  Myers,  of  Shanghai,  to  operate  on  a  tumour  enmeshed 
in  the  brachial  plexus.  After  very  careful  dissection,  it  was  separated 
from  all  but  one  root,  which  had  to  be  severed  and  stitched  together  again. 
A  small  extension  of  the  tumour  had  made  its  way  into  the  spinal  canal 
via  the  foramen  and  dilated  the  foramen  in  the  process.     It  was  dragged 


Flo.  234. — Cavernous  ruenis  lo  i/>x  8  i/a  inches,  tmly  movabk  and  punfut.    Started  to 
a.  birthmirk  the  siie  of  a  (lollar.     {By  C.  A.  Ffuntly.  Hanyang.) 


out  and  removed  with  the  tumour.  There  was  considerable  paralysis 
for  some  months,  but  final  complete  restoration  of  motion.  Micro- 
scopically, the  tumour  closely  resembled  a  targe  round-celled  sarcoma, 
but  its  growth  had  been  slow,  and  there  was  no  recurrence  after  a  year. 

Of  course,  fibro-ncuroma  of  the  nerves  in  leprosy  is  extremely  com- 
mon. Maxwell  (Tormosa)  reports  a  neurosarcoma  of  the  great  sciatic 
nerve,  measuring  6x4  inches. 

Angiomata  and  Endothelioma. —The  mevus  is  common,  extensive 
port-wine  stains,  and  often  shoe  black  stains,*  being  frequently  observed 
on  the  streets,  but  in  most  cases  not  seeking  treatment.  Cavernous  mevus 
is  also  pre\'alent. 

*  One  oi  lline,  io  a  girl  of  eighteen  years,  looked  k*  if  ■  bottle  of  ink  had  l>ceti  thrown  at 

her  face. 


G.  A.  Huntley,  of  Hanyang,  reporlcd  an  exlrBordmarily  intcnesling 
true  anjpoma  of  the  region  of  the  neck  in  a  young  giri.  The  lumnur 
was  lo  1/2  by  8  13  indies  from  above  downward,  freely  movable  and 
painfut.  It  ularted  in  a  birthmark  the  size  of  a  dollar.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  remove  the  lumour,  but  owing  to  ihe  frailty  of  the  f>aiicnl 
and  considerable  hiemorrhage.  the  o[>erat)on  was  not  sum\-ed. 

Endotbeliomata  arc  also  seen  clinically,  and  Maxwell  (Formosa^  hj 
carefully  studied  and  reported  one  as  occurring  in  the  upper  jaw, 
Tainan.     Half  of  this  tumour  is  in  the  museum  of  St.  Bartholomew'^ 
Hospital.  London. 


Fio.  aa$. — Cauliflower  luiiKiur  of  iHe  face  and  auricle.     RrfcreiKf  to  several  exi»ns  failed  la] 
tecagnuc  the  turmiur.     It  is  probably  an  endothelioma.     {By  O.  T.  Lagan,  ChaHgtfk.) 


"A  woman  with  a  tumour  in  left  iliac  fossa,  rising  up  to  the  level  of  umbilicus, 
with  four  months'  history,  advanced  cacht^xiu,  rigors  at  irregular  intcrval.s,  and  temfjcra- 
tures  up  to  105^  following  delivery  (normal),  and  almost  absolute  constipation,  asked 
for  <>|ieration;  nii  opening  abdomen  in  middle  line,  the  tumour  was  seen  to  Iw  invading 
abdominal  wail  extensively,  and  this  was  continuous  vnih  the  general  maju  of  ihe 
tumour,  and  included  uterus,  tube,  and  inteslincs.  Though  our  preliminary  diagnosis 
had  leaned  toward  pyosalpinx,  yet  the  evidence  of  malignancy  was  so  clear,  especially 
in  the  fatty  tiitaues,  that  after  excising  a  |>ortion  far  microsropical  examination,  we 
stilchcri  up  the  incision;  tht  jwicient  from  that  date  began  lo  improve,  and  now  nine 
months  laier,  is  in  (ajiiNircnily)  perfect  health,  with  only  a  slight  thickening  parallel  to 
Poupart's  ligament  on  left  side;  cachexia,  constipation,  and  all  the  signs  which  led  us  lo 
expect  an  early  decease,  have  vanished:  and  the  three  doctors  who  agreed  at  the  time 
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Fig.  aaj. —  Oenli^ji-mus  ty^t.     {Hy  Maxweli.) 


Uterine  Fibroids.— Sec  Chapter  XXI. 

Odontomata  and  Dental  Cysts.  China  claims  the  distinction 
of  what  Bland-Suiiun  calls  the  most  remarkable  radicular  odontoma 
in  his  notice.     He  says  of  this  {Tumours,  p.  238): 
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"This  loolh  WBS  extracted  mth  do  little  difficulty  from  a  Chinese  student  a^cd 
nineteeD  by  Dr.  Davenport  of  Hankow.  It  had  caused  no  troutije  until  two  months 
before  extrartion,  when  there  was  a  swelling  around  the  tooth,  supposed  to  be  due  to 
an  abscess.  On  a  casual  examination,  the  lump  on  the  nwt  of  the  second  lower  molar 
appears  as  a  radicular  odonionia;  but  on  section  it  presents  the  complex  stmrture  of  a 
composite  odontoma.  The  clinical  reports  contain  the  sigriihcant  statement  that 
there  were  no  signs  of  the  lower  wi^idom  teeth."' 

If  we  mistake  not,  this  is  the  first  of  two  such  cases  reported  from 
China. 

Maxwell  (Formosa)  reports  a  case  of  follicular  odontoma  of  the 
maxilla. 

Papillomata.— The  common  infectious  waiis  are  frequent  and  often 
multiple,  and  various  papillomata  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  especially 
those  of  the  region  of  the  anus— the  common,  flat  venereal  warts;  and 
fre(iuent]y  at  the  head  of  the  penis  and  (he  margin  of  the  prepuce  show 
the  more  filiform,  drier  variety. 


Flo.  a^a.— Large  anal  wart*.     {By  O.  L.  KUbarn.  Chtnlu.) 

"The  accompanying  photographs  show  a  wart,  or  rather  a  pair  ui  warts,  which 
were  remarkablr  perhaps  for  their  size  and  location.  The  patient  was  a  male  of  about 
eighteen  ycani.  He  was  one  of  three  cases  presenting  themselves  in  the  dispensarj-  for 
treatment  within  a  few  days  of  each  other.  This  one  not  only  did  not  need  to  be  coaxed, 
but  insisted  uptm  being  taken  in  for  operation.  He  ojmplained  of  great  pain,  espe- 
cially on  defecation,  with  sliRht  bleeding.  On  examination  the  mass,  which  was  foal 
and  discharging  somewhat  from  its  fungating  surface,  was  fnund  to  be  about  6 
inches  long,  3  i  3  wide,  and  3  inches  high.  It  was  divided  completely  from  before 
backward  into  two  lateral  halves,  attached  one  on  the  right  and  the  other  on  the  left 
side  of  the  anus,  The  pedicles  were  considerably  shorter  and  narrower  than  the 
fungating  mass. 

*  For  futt  report  see  Ckima  \ftdical  Journal,  XXI,  54. 


L 


Fig.  23a — CoTDu  tuuneunt.  ua  the  buttucLs.     {Alujttim  o/St.  Luke's  Rosfilai,  Shanghai.) 


A  special  variety  of  papilloma,  not  as  well  known,  was  described  by 
us  in  the  Chhui  MedUal  Journal,  Vol.  X\*ni,  p,  20.  * 

It  is  usually  found  in  connection  with  old  elephantiasis,  in  which  the 
skin  of  the  ankles  and  legs  has  been  long  subjected  to  unnatural  con- 
ditions. But  a  similar  condition  is  found  in  certain  old  eczemas  and 
other  congestion-producing  affections.     We   have  seen   this   condition 
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frequently  in  China.  It  consists  of  filiform  warts  of  the  skin;  in  one  case 
also  nmlular  in  parfs.  Each  wart  stands  from  an  eighth  to  half  an  inch 
above  the  surface  and  is  distinct  from  those  which  stand  cUisely  packed 
about  it.  It  is  perhaps  (he  condition  descriljed  in  Hyde's  hook  as  "  Veruca 
filiiormis,"  or  a  modification  thereof.  In  each  case  it  was  on  the  leg; 
was  associated  with  impaired  circulation  in  the  limb  and  was  a  matter 
of  years.  It  is  in  itself  painless,  and  in  our  hands  has  been  absolutely 
resistant  to  treatment,  thougli  we  ha^  e  not  been  able  to  test  it  in  the  wards. 
It  is  dry,  except  in  the  eczematous  patient  when  it  shares  the  general 
weeping  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  le^.  Papilloma  of  the  bladder  is 
remarkable  fur  Ils  absence. 


Fic.  aji. — Callositas  of  the  b-ili  ..(  iht-  U-a.     {Case  of  C.  H.  Borlow,   Ifuchow.    Pholo  by 

/efferys.) 

Horns.— The  condition  occurs,  but  not  with  any  special  frequency. 
A  good  sjiecimcn  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  the  growth  was  taken  from 
the  region  of  the  buttocks.  We  have  seen  it  upon  the  foot,  and  small  ones 
on  the  scalp. 

"A  young  man,  who  through  repeated  bleedings  had  his  life  endangered,  was 
relieved  from  his  trouble,  a  nasal  polypus  which  projected  through  the  meatus  in  the 
form  of  a  Iinrn  iieaHy  3  inches  long/'^O/^^,  Tungkun. 

Adenoma. —Adenoma  has  not  been  frequently  reported  with  careful 
difTcrentiation.  Maxwell,  Formosa,  reports  two  cases  of  adenoma  of 
the  rectum,  the  clinical  form  being  that  uf  multiple  pedunculated  tumours. 
On  microscopic  section  these  showed  a  weii-marked  band  of  connective 
tissue  between  the  rectal  epithelium,  which  was  normal,  and  the  ade- 
nomatous growth.  Fibro-adcnoma  of  the  breast,  though  less  common 
than  at  home,  is  found. 

"I)eath  frnm  shock  following  removal  of  huge  cystic  adenoma  q\  hreasi  in  child 
of  four  month.-!."  -CWf,  \ingpo,  1906. 

Carcinoma. — That  carcinoma  is  in  large  amount  among  the 
Chinese  is  certain.     We  find  it  from  the  benign  epithelioma  cutis  to  the 


Fia.  131. — Epiihctioma  of  wlc  of  fooi.  Man,  fifty-six  ycon,  duration  three  years.  The 
growth  exienitii  nver  ihc  anLle-jo'ml.  Ulceration  and  riilargemrnt  of  inguinal  gUtiKls. 
{By  J.  E.  Kkkne,  Tungkun.) 

"Tumours  of  all  kinds,  and  often  of  immense;  sijw:  arc  common.  The  chief 
operation  in  the  Women's  Hospital  is  for  Canrer  of  the  Breasi."— .Wain,  llangchow, 
1907. 

"A  faithful  friend  of  one  of  the  missionaries,  a  cat  aged  eighteen  years,  was  operated 
upon  for  ft  malignant  grr»wih  nf  brpiist,  anrl  the  swlions  were  undoubledly  rardnomai- 
ous;  recurrence  took  |>lace.  and  the  animaJ  was  then  put  tiut  of  its  sufTcrinK:'-  This 
occurrence  in  animals  of  advanced  years  fila  in  with  ihe  observations  of  others." — 
Cotr,  Xingpo. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  carcinoma  o£  the  alimentary  tract' 
from  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach  to  the  last  inches  of  the  colon,  is 

extra  ordinarily  rare. 


n 
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"Four  cases  of  malijjnant  dUeaitc.  Three  of  them — cancerous  tumours  of  the 
stomach,  breaar,  anri  colon— proved  rapidly  fatal;  the  fourth,  an  osteo-sarcoma,  waa 
cured  by  a  timely  amputation."  -Smyth,  Xingpo. 

"Malignant  New  Growihs.^Fourtccn  cases  have  been  under  treatment.  As 
so  much  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  this  subject  and  the  question  of  natix'e  races 
suffering  from  the  disease  beinj;  in  dispute,  I  append  a  list  of  all  our  cases  with  par- 
ticulars, the  diagnosis  in  all  but  two  having  been  settled  Diicruscupically  by  Dr.  Hunter: 

"European  male,  aged  forty-two;  dis.  of  omentum,  etc. 

European   female,  aged  thirty-six;  chorion  epithelioma. 

Portuguese  female,  aged  forty-one;  sarcoma  of  neck. 


\ 


\ 


^ 
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Fig.  333. — Pedunculated  epitheliomii  of  Ihc  thijjh.  Three  yeare.  Male,  sijity-four 
years.  B«gan  as  a  small  nodule  whi^^h  umduntly  enlarged.  PrG-^cnt  Mate:  sides  and  under 
surface  ulcerated  in  lt(in*e<|ucnce  of  CmiicM  treaimert  for  ihr  la?;!  ihrrc  months.  Skin 
of^thigh  much  infiltrated.     Left  "inguinal  glands  enlarged.     {ByJahn  E.  Ktthne,  Tangkum,) 


Fbrta^csc  male,  aged  thirty-eight;  sarcoma  iluodenum  and  liver. 

Chinese  male,  aged  thiriy-ihrec;  epithelioma  of  penis, 

Chinasc  male,  aged  ihirty-two;  colloid  cancer  of  mesentery. 

Chinese  male,  iigeil  thirty-nine;  carcinoma  of  Hvcr. 

Chinese  male,  aged  fifty-three;  epithelioma  of  tongue. 

Chinese  male,  aged  forty;  carcinoma  of  liver. 

Chinese  male,  aged  iwL'iiiy-eight;  sarcoma  of  leg. 

Chinese  male,  aged  fifty;  epithelioma  of  penis. 

Chinese  female,  aged  thirty-five;  scirrhus  of  breast. 

Chinese  female,  aged  thirty-nine;  sarcoma  hard  piLlatc,  etc. 

Chinese  female.  agc<l  Iwenty-two;  sarcoma  nf  arm. 
"The  last  cast  was  one  of  recurrence  after  an  operation  done  here  in  1904.    This 
Table  shon-s  that  Chinese  at  apy  rate  do  not  enjoy  any  immunity  over  other  races." — 
Htmgkemg  Health  Rrporf,  1905. 

During  the  past  year,  a  number  of  new  growths  have  been  examined.     Most 
of  these  have  l>cen  sent  to  me  for  diagnosis  by  medical  men  in  Hongkong,  and 


Fkj.  334. — Epithelioma  of  the  orbil.     (ByJefferys.) 

Fkj.  335. — EpitheUamm  of  llie  orbit  w4th  metAstasis  to  the  parotid  leKios.    {By  Jtfirys.) 

Treatment. — The  radical  operation  is  frcfjuenlly  allowed,  and  en- 
couraging suctx'ss  iiltaincd.  But  even  In  this  form  of  tumour,  anti  cer- 
tainly in  all  other  forms,  so  reluctant  is  the  Chinese  to  submit  to  operation 
in  the  early  stages  of  any  affection  that  the  characteristic  of  carcinoma 
in  China  is  its  advanced  condition.  It  is  only  within  recent  years  that 
any  conception  of  the  danger  of  the  disease  has  begun  to  grow  in  the 
mind  of  the  native;  but  we  have  noted,  especially  in  the  Shanghai  com- 
munity, a  beginning  understanding  of  the  fatality  of  the  disease  and  the 
error  of  delay.     So  that  even  well-to-do  women  present  themselves  from 
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time  to  time  and  ^tihmil  10  radical  procedures,  especially  for  breast 
cancer.  These,  however,  are  not  in  that  earliest  stage  of  first  recognition 
where  the  best  results  may  be  hoped  for,  being  already  three  months  or 
more  old  and  the  ramifications  of  the  tumour  fairly  extensive,  e\-en  if 
seemingly  more  or  less  restricted. 

Cirrhus  carcinoma  is  the  commonest  breast  variety  here.  Of 
cncc|ihaloid  we  ha\e  bul  one  specimen  in  the  museum  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital,  Shanghai.  The  other  frequent  forms  of  carcinoma  which  pre- 
sent themselves  fur  operation  are  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  of  the  penis, 
and  of  the  rectum,  of  the  uterus  and,  in  Formosa,  of  tlic  mouth.  pos.sibly 
associated  with  the  use  of  the  helcl-nut.  In  cancer  of  the  penis  the  head 
is  usually  involved  and  amputation,  with  or  without  operation  on  the 
groin  glands,  is  often  satisfactorily  successful.  Tt  must  be  distinguished 
with  care  from  gumma  and  chancroid,  in  which  difTcrcntial  diagnosis,  be- 
sides the  microscope,  we  recommend  the  prompt  therapeutic  test.  But  to 
the  old  hand,  the  cauliflower  appearance,  the  drvness  and  perhaps  the 
warty  character  of  the  carcinoma  is  sulTicienl  evidence,  In  one  instance 
we  have  performed  complete  amputation  of  the  organ,  implanting  the 
prostatic  urethra  in  the  perineal  body.  The  scrotum  was  removed  and 
the  testicles  placed  in  the  loose  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  inside  of  the 
thigh.  The  final  result  was  in  appearance  a  woman,  and  in  urinary 
function  very  satisfactory.  The  patient  was  old  and  there  was  no  real 
loss. 

"  Epilhcliuma  uf  the  penis  is  a  cumparativcly  frcquenl  disease,  and  we  have  made 
a  complete  amputation  in  a  number  of  cases  during  ihe  year  with  very  satisfactory 
results  with  one  exception,  where  the  operation  was  ver)"  extensive  and  the  patient  not 
In  a  (pwH  phj-sicaJ  condition."— .l/fC'artinfj,  Chyngkiitg. 

Carcinoma  of  the  rectum  is  usually  beyond  hope  of  successful  opera- 
tion. We  have  attempted  several  limes  the  radical  operation — once  with 
removal  of  the  coccyx  and  an  attempt  at  radical  removal  of  the  lower 
rectum  and  anus.  Recurrence  look  place  almost  at  once.  In  another 
instance,  the  patient  was  sent  us  by  Taylor  of  Yangchow.  Kraske's 
most  radical  procedure  was  undertaken.  The  cancerous  stricture,  which 
admitted  the  little  finger  with  ditticulty.  lay  an  inch  to  2  inches  within 
the  anus  and  seemed  movable.  But  after  removal  of  the  lower  sacrum 
and  coccyx  and  a  thorough  inspection  it  was  ftmnd  that  ihe  cancer  invoK-ed 
Ihe  sacral  prominence  and  the  posterior  walls  of  the  bladder  and  prostate. 
For  Ihe  relief  of  symptoms,  the  stricture  of  the  bowel  was  removed  and  a 
tube  introduced  until  the  skin  wound  should  have  healed.  The  patient 
got  back  to  his  home,  bul  with  lilllc  prospect  for  more  than  that. 

**Cancer  of  the  Nose.  Inoperable. -This  woman  had  two  sisters  who  died 
from  the  same  disease."— J/ucAcMsiV.  FoocMow. 
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It  is  a  rare  thing  indeed  to  have  the  opportunity  to  operate  for  cancer 
of  the  uterus,  because  never  seen  early.  We  have  had  one  such  oppor- 
tunity, hul  only  after  a  prolonged  and  exhausting  ha.Tnorrhage  was  per- 
mission obtained. 

The  theor>'  of  Bazin  and  Ch.  Bouchard,  who  hold  that  cancer  is  the 
resuh  of  gout,  is  absolutely  disproved  in  China,  where  gout  is  almost 
entirely  absent  while  cancer  is  exceedingly  prevalent. 


/ 


> 


Fto.  3j6. — Epitbetioma  of  Up.     The  patient's  two  sUters  al»o  had  nialignani  rliscoM. 
{By  M.  Mocltensir,  Fooehaw.) 

Teratoma  (Dermoids). — The  interesting  subject  of  dermoids  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  this  chapter.  They  exist  in  average  frequency,  as 
do  the  other  congenital  malformations — harelip,  cleft  palate,  spina  bifida, 
meningocele,  and  so  forth.  Of  those  which  have  been  reported  we  might 
select  the  following  as  typical. 


Pelvic  Dermoid  Obstructing  Labour.' 

B..  age  twenty-eight,  mulU[»ara,  a  heavy  opium  smoker,  was  admitted  to  the  Tainan 
Hitspital  on  March  2,  uyt^.  Two  prrvious  pregnancies:  1.  Four  years  Kefure,  an  ca:iy 
labour  at  full  icrm.  2.  'l"wa  years  before,  cndinR  in  a  miscarriage  ai  [he  fifth  month. 
No  evident  cause  for  miscarriage,  and  convalescence  therefrom  normal.  Prcwnt 
])rr)in.-iniy  appeared  normal  up  lo  l he  last  month,  during  whirh  she  suffered  fnam  much 
abdominal  pain,  for  which  she  could  nut  account.  Laliour  commenced  twcniy-four 
hours  before  I  was  asked  to  sec  the  case;  the  membranes  had  ruptured  for  twelve  hours 

'MaKwell,  Fannosa,  China  MtdkaUournai,  November,  1908. 
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and  the  pains,  good  at  first,  had  now  become  mfrcqutnt  and  weak.  An  attempt  with 
the  forceps  to  extract  the  child  had  failed,  as  also  had  two  aitempis  to  perforate  the 
head.  No  fncial  movemenis  could  be  felt  or  heart  sounds  heard.  Per  i-aginam. 
Head  presenting  in  the  transverse  jx>!(ition,  face  to  mother's  right,  left  hand  by  the 
side  of  the  head,  which  was  not  engaged  in  ihe  true  pel^-is.  Preventing  the  rlesreni  of 
the  head  was  a  larf^c  moss,  soft  and  doughy,  in  Douglas'  pouch,  pushing  the  head  for- 
ward. Pativnl  was  moved  into  hospital  aud,  under  chloroform,  a  trochar  was  intro- 
duced through  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina  into  the  swelling,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  lllick  pus  escaped  through  this.  The  ln>char  opening  was  enlarged  till  the  finger 
cnutd  be  paxsed  through  the  opening  and  a  large  r|uaniiiy  f>f  dermoid  material  was 
thus  removed.  By  pulling  on  a  long  lock  of  the  hair,  a  large  mass  was  brought  down, 
ligatured  and  cut  off.  This  proved  to  he  a  breast-like  protuberance,  from  the  nipple 
of  which  the  lock  of  hair  grew;  with  this  was  another  mass  of  ti&.<iue  In  which  was  im- 
bcddi-'d  bom-  and  tooth-like  masses  of  cartilage. 

A  Recurrent  Thyro-glossal  Dermoid.'  —  In  November,  1905,  a  young 
native  scholar,  aged  twenty-two,  of  Nanking,  was  ahown  at  a  clinical  meeting  of  the 
C.C.  M.  M..\. 

His  father  gave  the  following  history:  Seven  years  .<unce,  a  small  swelling  was 
noticed  underneath  and  behind  his  tongue.  As  the  swelling  gradually  increased,  his 
speech  became  less  and  less  distinct.  The  eating  of  solids  ats<i  became  increasingly 
ditTicull.  After  six  years'  growth,  i.e.,  in  1904,  it  was  such  a  large  size  that  ihr  jxior 
felltiw  could  neither  eat  nor  speak.  He  was  taken  to  a  Hospital  in  Nanking,  where 
the  swelling  was  removed. 

His  present  oondilion  was  ihe  result  of  twelve  months'  growth. 

The  con-sensus  of  opinion  of  the  clinic  was  that  it  was  a  ranula.  With  this 
diagnosis  he  wa.s  sent  to  us  at  the  Wesleyan  Mission  Hospital,  Hankow, 

We  then  found  a  moderately  len.se,  lluctuating  swelling  occupying  the  whole  floor 
of  the  mouih.  It  was  quite  median  in  position.  The  tongue  was  pushed  up,  touch- 
ing the  hard  palate.  This  was  the  result  of  the  swelling  protruding  forward  and  up- 
ward. The  genio-hyoid  muscle  had  prcvcnle<l  the  swelling  bulging  into  the  neck 
belwcen  the  mandible  and  hyoid  bone.     This  is  unusual. 

The  exposed  an«l  protruding  [lortion  was  covered  with  shiny  mucous  membrane. 
This  was  not  adherent  to  the  swelling  beneath.  The  whole  swelling  cuuld  be  mo>T(l 
slightly  fnjni  side  to  side. 

If  pushed  backward  the  patient  ceased  to  breathe.  Examination  revealed  the 
absence  of  both  pain  or  tenderness.  It  moved  slightly  with  deglutition.  He  could 
neither  speak  nor  eat  solids.  Liquids  could  only  be  introduced  at  the  side  of  hia 
tongue. 

W^c  were  unable  to  cut  secdons.  By  micro»co|iic  examination  the  wall  of  the  cyst 
wa.s  thick  and  hard.  Its  interior  .surface  was  corrugatwl,  presented  the  appearance  of, 
and  also  felt  tike,  rough  skin.  From  the  internal  surface  we  discovered  numerous 
hairs  growing.  By  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  contents  we  found  fat  cells, 
flattened  epithelial  cells,  hair  and  diSl)ri.s.  The  cyst  emerged  from  between  the  genio- 
hyogiossus  muscles  and  about  the  genio-hyoid. 

This  is  a  fairly  typical  case  of  thyro-glossal  dermoid.  They  often  lie  latent  until 
puberty,  and  then,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  they  rapidly  increase  in  sixe.  I'he 
report  has  purposely  been  held  in  abeyance,  as  the  youth  promised  to  return  immcdi- 
atdy  if  he  noticed  the  slightest  suspicion  of  a  recurrence.     A&  it  is  now  eighteen  months 

'  Tatchell,  Hankow  (Taych),  Chma  Medical  Jottnwt.  XXI.  313. 
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since  he  left  the  hospiial,  we  do  not  think  It  premature  m  now  publishing  the  case. 
Of  course  he  may  have  jronc  elsewhere. 

Dermoids  of  the  Testis  and  Scrotum.'— Testicular  dermoids  have  a  different 

origin,  as  there  i*.  prunf  of  iheir  existence  in  the  testis  before  it  flfscended  into  the  scro- 
tum, and  in  the  case  of  the  bonie  such  dermoids  are  associated  almost  invariably  with 
retained  (undescended)  tpstes. 

My  greatest  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the  question  was  the  lack  of  concrete  material. 
During  the  last  twenty  years  only  two  examples  have  been  recorded  as  far  as  I  can 
ascertain  ici  Knitlish  literature,  and  the  Continental  pubIiaition!t  of  the  last  fifty  years 
furnbh  under  Iwenly  cases.  It  was  therefurc  wiih  great  interest  that  I  received  from 
Dr.  llodge,  Hankow,  Central  China,  a  itsiis  removed  by  Dr.  Booth,  which  contained 
a  typical  dermoid,  accompanied  by  the  following  history: 

A  blind  boy,  sixteen  years  old,  with  an  enlarged  testis,  has  l>ccn  in  our  blind  school 
(Hankow)  for  nine  years.  The  boy' says  his  mother  told  him  "he  had  it  when  he  was 
bom."  He  had  frequent  inflammatory-  attacks  of  the  scrotum  followinfc  injur\-,  such 
as  crushing  against  a  slool,  etc.  He  came  to  the  out-patient  clinic  during  one  of  the 
attacicft,  which  rapidly  subsided  under  an  eva}x>rating  lotion. 

At  the  operation  the  ri){hi  tt!>ticle  was  small  but  normal  in  position.  The  skin 
over  the  front  of  the  left  testicle  was  reddened,  and  a  sinus  existed  at  the  junction  of 
the  scrotum  and  [lenis;  the  testicle  appeared  as  a  globular,  tense,  but  riastic  mass, 
as  though  filled  with  fluid,  and  no  di.stinctitin  could  be  made  Ixrtwccn  the  body  of  ihe 
testis  and  the  efMdidymis.     The  spermatic  cord  was  thickened. 

In  the  course  of  the  operation  some  pus  escaped  from  beneath  the  reddened  skin, 
otherwise  the  organ  was  shelled  out  and  removed  entirely  without  any  difficidty.  The 
sinus  and  the  adherent  skin  associated  with  it  was  exsecicd.  and  the  edges  of  the  skin 
brought  together  with  sutures  and  the  wound  drained.  The  boy  made  an  uninter- 
rupted recover)'. 

Dr.  Booth  then  goes  on  lo  say:  On  o[>ening  the  tumour  by  a  longitudinal  incision, 
he  found  it  tilled  with  hair,  grease,  and  a  mass  of  tissue  containing  a  looih.  In  the 
intert*!^t  of  pathological  science  he  and  Dr.  Hodge  resisted  (he  temptation  to  make  a 
complete  flissection,  but  preferred  10  place  it  in  ray  hands  for  thorough  investigation. 

The  tumour  is  globular,  with  a  diameter  of  5  cm.;  near  the  lower  jwte  it  presents 
an  irregular  body.  The  walls  of  the  tumour  are  thick  and  gristly,  resembling  thick- 
ened tunica  atbuginca,  but  the  whole  mass  was  invested  by  a  delicate  tunica  vaginalis. 
The  cavity  of  the  dermoid  contained  Ihe  usual  sebaceous  matter  mixed  with  loose  hair, 
and  a  sessile  body  of  irregular  shape  consisting  of  bone  and  hyaline  cartilage  covered 
with  tissue,  which  to  the  naked  eye  looked  like  mucous  membrane.  Embtiided  in  the 
upper  end  of  this  tissue  there  was  a  multicuspidate  tooth  resembling  those  found  in 
ovarian  dermoids;  its  crown  still  covered  with  mucous  membrane.  The  soft  investing 
tissue  alsu  possessed  some  delicate  tanugu-like  hairs.  Microsctipically  this  tissue  was 
found  la  be  covered  mainly  with  .stratified  epithelium;  in  some  parts  it  exhibited 
a  single  layer  of  columnar  and  subcolumnar  cells.  Sebaceous  glands  were  fairly 
numerous. 

The  .snft  irregular  body,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made,  lying  near 
the  lower  pole  of  the  tumour  but  outside  its  ca[>sule,  received  particular  attention,  be- 
cause I  thought  that  it  might  probably  turn  out  to  be  the  true  testis.  I  made  a  very 
careful  search  for  traces  of  the  vas  deferens,  but  this  was  unsuccessful,  due  partly  to 
the  fact  that  formalin  solution  makes  the  tissues  hard  and  brittle,  thus  rendcringthcm 

'  J.  Bland-Suttuo.     From  the  Archives  of  ibe  Middlesex  Hospital,  London. 
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unsuitable  for  minute  dissection.     The  tissues  were  submitted  lo  thorough  microscopil 
examinaiion,  but  no  testicular  tt^ue  could  be  made  out;  but  the  mass  consisted  of  a' 
collection  of  ruund  cells  :iurruundin;{  and  isolating  Urijc  gjianl  ccll&;  the  di5|K>sttiun  uf  the 
celU  and  their  rharacu-r  recalling  that  seen  In  tuberculous  disease  of  ihe  epididymis, 
but  tubercle  bacilli  were  not  detected. 

Il  disappointed  me  greatly  thai  I  was  unable,  even  after  the  most  critical  examina- 
tion, to  determine  whether  the  dermoid  was  situated  inside  ihe  tunica  aJbuginea  ani 
replaced  the  testis,  for  1  failed  lo  find  any  of  the  usual  anatomical  guides,  such  as  tl 
epididymis  or  the  vas  deferens.  Though  this  specimen  is  intcretsting  in  itself,  it 
useless  in  helping  t<j  solve  the  source  of  testicular  dermoids. 

In  its  gro5.s  anatomy  and  ."iirurtural  details  this  tumour  reveals  the  tLsual  features 
of  dermoids  growing!  in  relation  with  the  testis.  Some,  It  is  true,  are  more  compli 
and  contain  nerve  iclls,  as  in  one  very  cart-fully  reported  case  examined  by  Cumil- 
in  a  "bud"  growing  from  the  cyst-wall  a  collection  of  nerve-tissue  containing  giingliai 
cells  was  delected. 


FlO.  jj?.— True  dermmd  of  tcsUclc.     {Photo  by  J.  H.  Kuhnt,  /uttxkun,  skoumg  fhe  patient 

hefore  of/eratwn  ) 

tn  its  clinical  details  the  tumour  did  not  differ  from  its  forerunners.  There  is ' 
a  remarkable  unif<irmity  in  this  respect.  In  nearly  all  the  recorded  rases  enlarge- 
ment of  the  testis  wa.-*  obscr\'cd  at  or  shortly  after  birth.  In  a  fair  proportion  the  pa- 
tients were  deprived  of  the  affected  organ  in  early  childhood.  In  those  who  were  not 
operated  upon  during  infancy,  the  tuniur  seems  tu  have  caused  little  inconvenience; 
indeed  it  apf»ears  to  tie  dormant  till  puberty,  then  bruises  and  knock-s  or  absc-csscs  and 
sinuses  cause  trouhlf  and  lead  lo  surgical  interference.  J 

Dermoid  of  the  TesHcIe.'  — The  patient  was  a  boy  of  four;  ihe  parents,  people 
from  the  country,  are  young  and  show  no  trace  of  syphilis;  they  have  had  three  chil- 

■  Kuhne,  Tungkun,  China  MeJirai  Jamnuil.  March,  1908. 
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dren,  one  who  died  of  plague  when  four  years  old,  another  who  lived  a  few  da>*s  only, 
antl  this  nnc.  Ai  birth  ihe  scrotum,  or  raiher  ihe  lesiis,  wa*  the  size  of  a  small  oranRc, 
nut  hard,  says  ihc  mother.  The  swelling  cnlarKcd  (gradually,  and  this  year  in  P"eb- 
ruary  Ihc  inguinal  glands  got  involved.  The  child,  nursed  by  his  mother,  is  well 
olhcrwiac.  The  penis  is  easily  felt  and  well  seen  in  the  photo;  Ihe  black  line  bciiiK  ihe 
prepuce,  The  growth  gave  an  clastic  feelin'g,  and  bc-in^  soiiiL-wliat  Irunsparenl  let 
U8  at  first  think  of  an  infantile  hydrocele. 

A  puncture  was  made  on  June  22,  and  some  bloody  serum  evacuated. 
A  second  one  was  made  three  daysi  after;  ihiit  time  iniroducini;  the  needle  deep  into  (be 
tumour;  some  piu  came  through  the  cannula  which  microscopically  showed  crystals 
of  cholesterine. 

The  parents  wanted  to  have  an  operation  performed,  and  Dr.  Eich,  who  for  a 
short  time  was  prevented  from  using  his  right  hand,  aslccd  mc  to  operate.  We  at 
first  made  an  incision  over  the  inguinal  glands.  Having  found  and  tied  the  spermatic 
cord  wc  removed  the  glands  as  thoroughly  as  wc  could;  prolonging  the  incision  down- 
ward, Ihc  testis  was  easily  removed  as  a  whole,  leaving  the  left  testis  in  situ.  The 
child  2A  first  did  well,  the  wound  of  the  scrotum  healing  rapidly;  the  wound  over  the 
glands,  however,  gave  some  trouble,  and  when  the  child  left  the  hospital  some  twenty 
da)'S  after,  a  swelling  was  felt,  proof  "f  a  recurrence  of  the  growth.  We  have  not 
examined  the  growth  and  would  be  very  grateful  to  gel  your  opinion  about  it.  The 
specimen  has  been  for  a  night  in  alcohol,  and  has  shrunk  somewhat;  afterward  tl 
was  put  In  formaldehyde. 

Report  on  Dr.  Kuhne^s  Tumour  Specimen. 

The  specimen  consists  of  a  regular  oval  tumour  of  the  entire  testicle,  about  6 

inches  long  by  3  1/3  inches  broad  and  circular  in  the  transverse  section.  On  lon- 
gitudinal section  there  is  fir.st  a  thickened  serous  covering,  next  a  half  inch  or  so  of  or- 
ganized blood  clots  and  within  this  again,  series  of  two  or  three  thin  shells  of 
cartilage  and  some  true  bone,  and  including  between  them  blood-vessels,  testicular 
tissue,  sarcomatous  patches  and  epithelial  detritus,  and  in  the  upper  hall  some  mailed 
short  black  hairs.  The  cord  is  thickened  and  adherent  to  its  surroundings  and  e,sjie- 
dally  10  some  of  the  inguinal  glands,  which  on  section  show  patches  of  pigmented 
round-celled  sarci>ma.  For  atnfirmatiori  of  this  jwinl,  a  section  was  submitted  to 
l>r.  Alfred  Moore,  of  the  Shanghai  Health  Office,  who  reports  as  follows; 


UEAtTH  DEPARTMENT   OT  THE  SUANGHai    MUMCIPAL  COUNCIt. 
Laboratory  Report  Xo.  5207. 
This  tumour  presents  the  appearance  of  a   pigmented   round-celled  sarcoma. 
May  there  not  have  been  some  sarcomatous  elements  in  the  associated  testicle  tumour? 
Stained  specimen  herewith. 

.A.  Moore, 

Assl.  Htaith  Offit^er. 

In  Dr.  Cole's  specimen  [sec  his  own  report  thereon  below)  the  testicle  proper 
is  not  involved.  We  also  reported  (Fig  242)  a  case  under  our  own  care,  which  was 
inoperable  at  the  time  of  first  inspection,  but  on  incision  proved  to  consist  of  sar* 
comaious  li.vsuc  and  ihin  bone  plates  as  in  Dr.  KUbne's  specimen. 

Dennoid  of  Testis.'     Patient  aged  thirty-six,  right  side  of  gcrotum  from  child 

'  Cole,  Ningpo.    China  Sfedicai  Journal,  XXII,  81. 
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FiC.  »38. — Tcratoraii  of  the  epididymU.     A.  F.  Coie's  rase,  Xin^jxi.     A,  Twikle;  B, 
boDc:  C,  aava  (old)  inio  the  tumour;  D,  cord.     {Photo  by  Jtferys,  Shanghai.) 

* 

No  nufmscopic  cx&TTiination  was  made  nf  ihe  o-st  walls  before  the  spedmeo 
was  deposited  in  the  PatholoRical  Museum  of  the  China  Medical  AsMdation.     N 
hairs  were  found. 

In  Bland-Sutton's  work  on  "Tumours,  Innocent  and  Malignant,"  founh  cdttioa, 
page  533.  the  following  is  found: 

"The  rarity  of  testicular  dermoids  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  as  far  as 
can  ascertain,  during  the  last  twenty-6ve  years  three  examples  ha\'e  been  recorded  in 
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Englsnd,  and  of  these  ant  came  from  India,  and  another  from  Central  China  was 
sent  me  by  Dr.  Buuth,  and  is  now  in  the  museum  of  ihc  Roya]  CoUcKe  of  Surgeons." 

Ovariotomy  was  performed  by  Dr.  Cormack  for  a  huge  dermoid  which  with 
fluid  concents  weighed  100  pounds.  Bones,  tcctti,  and  a  rudimentary  eye  were  found. 
The  adhesions  were  very  firm  and  extensive  and  the  operation  tedious,  but  !h« 
|>alicnl  made  a  gjood  rccovvry.^I^mdon  Mission  Men's  Hospital,  Hanki.w,  iqoo. 

Post-rectal  Tumour.  '—The  arcompanyinK  photograph,  taken  by  Dr.  Cousland, 
dearly  dcpicU  a  very  intprestinj;  case  seen  at  the  "oul-paticota,"  Shanmng  Road 
Hospital.  Patient,  a  young  man  of  twenty- four,  well  nourished  and  in  good  health, 
presented  himself  for  irealmcnt  owing  to  the  inconvenienrc  of  having  such  a  large 
.swelling  on  the  buttock.  Apart  from  the  inconvenience  and  the  feeling  of  fullness 
and  aching  before  deftecalion,  and  the  fact  that  one  or  two  sufK-rficia]  ulcers,  caused 
by  native  treatment,  constantly  discharged  watery  pus,  the  [latient  had  nothing  to 
complain  of.      Me  wiifl  that  the  tumour  began  to  grow  from  babyhoml. 


Flo.  339.^ — "Post-reclal  tumour."    Probebly  a  cystic  tumour  of  the  post-anal  duct. 
(B>  C.  J.  Davmfort,  Shanghai.) 

The  points  of  extreme  interest  about  it  were:  i,  that  he  staled  his  father  was 
similarly  affected;  2,  a  very  marked  impulse  ttKik  place  on  coughing.  The  whole 
mass  felt  like  a  large  pmtrusion  of  the  bowel,  but  no  pari  of  it  cuutd  be  repUecd  by 
pressure.  Kxaminailon  by  rcnum  showed  that  the  bowel  was  normal  and  apparently 
formed  no  |>art  of  the  tumour.  The  sacral  bone  showed  no  traces  of  being  bifid,  though 
the  coccyx  was  considerably  everted  and  turne<l  to  the  side.  The  walls  of  the  tumour, 
for  ilie  greater  part,  felt  thin  and  clastic.  A  thick,  inegular,  oblong  plate  of  bone 
occupied  the  posterior  wall  to  the  extent  of  about  4X3  inches.  Over  this  plale  of 
bone  the  skin  was  thickened  and  bossy.  No  hair  grew  on  the  skin.  Operation  was 
thought  inadvisable.  The  diagnosis  lay  lictwccn  a  teratoma  and  a  dermoid,  ihe 
tumour  liad  evidently  started  frum  the  Inside  of  the  pelvis,  behind  the  rectum,  witlu'n 
the  hollow  of  the  6acrum.  1  am  inclined  to  think  the  growth  waji  of  a  nature  of  a 
dermoid. 

We  ha\-e  seen  a  similar  case  which  we  believe  to  havfe  been  identical 
in  structure  with  this. 

The  patient  came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Hangchow,  by  direc- 
tion of  some  former  patient  and  friend,  suffering  from  a  post  rectal  tumour 

'  D«%Tnport.  Shanghai.    C>>ina  Mrdicat  Journal,  tiov.,  1908. 
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of  five  years'  slow  and  steady  growth.  It  began  as  a  small  lump  just 
back  of  the  anus,  non-painful  but  excccdinsly  inconvenient.  It  involved 
a  large  pari  of  ihe  sacrum  and  hung  as  a  pendulous  mass  covering  the 
anus.  Thert  were  a  couple  of  ulcerated  points,  perhaps  the  result  of  the 
traumatism  inevitable  through  its  location.  *I'he  ulcers  were  not  deep 
and  did  not  communicate  with  the  tumour  proper.     'I'hc  patient  insisted 


Fig.   ?4o. — CyMii   tuiiit^ui  I'l   the  jxiMsinal  gitl.     Hefure  (iprralkm.     {SyJefferys.) 


Upon  operation,  which  we  undertook  rather  unwillingly.  belie\ing  that  the 
bowel  was  herniated  into  the  tumour,  and  confidently  expecting  a  difficult 
piece  of  dissection,  and  a  slill  more  difficult  wound  closure.  Moreover, 
it  was  impossible  to  foresee  to  what  peUic  depths  the  tumour  might  lead. 
Operation  was  performed  in  iwo  stagt-s.  In  the  coursi;  of  ihc  first  opera- 
tion the  lower  two-thirds  of  the  sacrum  were  removed  and  the  contents 


K(G.   341.- Same,  after  apenilon. 


trolled.  Later  on  another  cyst  was  found  and  dissected  out.  a  cyst 
which  was  thought  at  the  time  of  the  first  operation  to  be  connected  with 
the  rectum,  but  proved  olhenvise.  Finally  the  condition  of  the  patient 
was  most  satisfactory,  though  we  should  rather  cxjject  a  benign  return 
owing  to  the  further  development  of  small,  overlooked  cysts. 

Ashhurst  reports  in  Wis  System  o/Surgery  several  of  these  tumors  and 
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notes  the  fact  that  hernial  protrusion  occurred  in  some  and  that  others 
were  fount)  to  extend  even  into  the  abdominal  cavity  by  the  route  of  the 
pelvis.  It  ii  here  called  cystic  tumour  of  the  post-ana'  gtU.  and  is  stated 
to  lie  a  form  of  teratoma.  In  the  case  of  finding  hernia  in  the  body  of  the 
tumour,  one  would  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  skin  cover 
for  the  same,  as  the  skin  over  the  advanced  tumour  is  not  fitted  for  cover- 
ing let  atone  retaining— a  hernial  protrusion  and  the  situation  for  a 
hernia  most  unfortunate.  Moreover,  there  would  be  no  radical  cure 
available.  The  tumour  in  this  case  supports  the  gut.  As  to  going  up 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  we  think  one  should  be  able  to  anticipate 


Kio.  24a. — ^honilroKircoma.  of  Ccslklc  and  cur<l,c:tlrTHling  into  abftomen.  The  luraoiir 
conuineit  Ihia  layers  of  bnnc  ami  cnrtilage  enclosing  puljiy  cell  m&ases  and  clollcd  bkxx). 
Scrotsl  lumout  wns  Irn  iinhc*  anten>-[jfi*lffri(irl_v  and  eight  inches  acrtHU.     {.ByJegtrys.) 


such  a  condition  by  careful  rectal  and  bimanual  palpation.  We  do  not 
think  the  X-ray.s  would  be  of  material  assistance.  .\s  far  as  the  partic- 
ular case  reported  goes,  there  was  no  special  difficulty  encountered, 
though  the  operation  was  extensive  and  all  round  the  rectum,  as  it  were. 
The  patient  had  jrerfect  control  of  the  bowels  throughout.  The  princi- 
pal complication  was  the  pain  evperienced  on  dorsal  decubitus. 

Tumours  of  the  Te&ticle.— See  under  Dermoids,  and  also  Chapter 
XIX. 

Hydrocele.— See  Chapter  XIX. 

Echlnococcus  Disease  (Hydatids). — Echinococcus  disease  has 
been  seen  among  the  Chinese  and  recently  reported  (Young,  Peking  and 
others).     The  impression  seems  to  be  that  it  is  not  frequent,  but  it  is 


Fig.  343, — Ekphsniiasu  vera  L-ongcnica.     (E-  vera  tnoltiA,  Vircfaow.)     [By  R.    Wol/mdate, 

Chmigking.) 

"One  of  the  most  intcrcstinR  ports  of  my  Journey  from  ft  medicij  slanil|>cHnt  was 
the  findinRof  a  real  focus  of  goilre.  I  was  makinglhc  jfiurncy  ovrrihe  mountain  from 
Lanslian  to  X.icnchow,  a  two  and  u  half  days'  trip.  Nearly  al  the  top  of  the  mountain 
is  a  village  of  considerable  size,  and  as  I  !<at  In  the  re:>t-housc  and  passed  throu|^ti  the 
village  I  rounlcd  thirteen  persons  with  great!y  enlarged  thyroids.  !  had  seen  nothing 
of  the  kind  aloDg  the  way  and  am  sorry  that  I  did  not  make  a  lonKcr  stay  and  find  out 
more  of  the  liistory  of  this  phenomenon.  Two  or  three  uf  the  villagers  informed  mc 
that  ni-arly  all  nf  the  grown  persons  uf  the  village  h:ul  it,  ifiiil  Mtme  had  dyspncca, 
but  that  most  of  ihem  had  little  or  no  distress  from  it  and  had  it  for  years.  They  all 
drink  from  the  !<ame  mountain  Dpring,  which  they  did  not  believe  had  anything  to  do 
with  it  since  thousands  of  carriers  drink  from  it  and  do  not  develop  goitre.  HoM'cver, 
it  must  contain  that  which  changes  or  influences  the  thyroid  ^land  so  as  to  produce  a 
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great  enlargement.  From  my  suficrfidal  observation  I  should  say  thai  of  iho&e  I  saw 
there  were  about  three  women  to  one  man,  anri  I  should  judge  ihat  few  if  any  were 
under  thirty  years  of  SKe." 

The  second  focus  we  heard  of  from  a  goitre  patient  who  presented 
himself  to  Patterson  (Shanghai)  from  Tsungming  Island,  stating  that 
many  people  in  his  neighborhood  suffered  from  the  same  affection.  We 
have  not  seen  the  conditinn  frequently,  nor  have  we  any  records  of  its 
more  careful  study.  Tsungming  Island  is  a  low-lying  stretch  of  mud 
flat  in  ihe  mouth  of  the  Yangtac,  populated  by  fanning  and  bc>ating 
peasants  and  subject  to  more  or  less  frequent  floods  and  inundations. 


Fio.  34i. — PrsluntuUted  fibmid.     (By  J.  BuUhcrt.LwJujufu.) 


Formosa  is  the  third  focus.  In  certain  of  the  mountain  villages 
almost  all  the  inhabitants  have  the  disease. 

Certain  special  tumours,  either  by  reason  of  their  frequency  as 
compared  with  ihu  same  in  the  home  lands,  or  by  reason  of  theix  greater 
peculiarity  to  China,  are  the  following: 

1.  All  forms  nf  clephantoid  tumour  formation.     (Sec  Chapter  \1.) 

2.  The  large,  pedunculated,  so-called  fibroma.  This  is  the  ordinary 
fibroma  which,  from  its  weight  and  age  combined,  has  dragged  itself 
away  from  the  seat  of  its  origin  and  hangs  therefrom  by  a  skin  pedicle. 
These  tumours  abound,  arc  of  every  conceivable  size  and  shape,  grow 


FlO.  a+j. — Pedunculated  fibroma.     Tliirty  years  old.     (By  Afaxu'tU] 

has  removed  one  larger.  One  never  has  seen  one  of  curious  enough 
origin  but  what  one's  nclghtxiur  can  go  one  belter.  Some  interesting 
specimens,  which  remind  one  of  PiJgrim  and  his  burden,  are  shown  in  the 


accompanying  illustrations.     Our  own  largest  was  reported  as  fullowi 

Large  tumours  are  an  old  story  in  China  and  fibroids  even  larger  than" 
that  which  we  present  have  been  reported,  though  most  of  our  very  larj 
tumours  are  ovarian.     Yet  each  of  these  cases  has  its  own  points 
interest.     Our  patient  was  in  his  fifties  and   a  coppersmith    by  trac 
He  had  first  noticed  the  growth  sixteen  years  previously  as  a  small  moval 
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Fw.  £46. — Sixty-four  pound  Ebrointi.     Sixteen  years'  growth.     SuiuUng.   {By  J^</rya.)\ 

nodule  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  and  about  the  fifth  rib.     It  gr« 
steadily  and  slowly  through  the  years,  becoming  finally  pedunculated 
and  interfering  considerably  with  his  work.     It  was  punctured  at  various 
times  by  native  praciitioners  and  the  scars  of  these  punctures  and  of  the 
local  inflammation  they  had  set  up  arc  clearly  shown  in  the  accompanyiz^f 
photographs.  », 

In  walking,  the  patient  carried  the  tumour  on  his  right  hip  posteriorly 
and  leaned  far  to  the  left,  and  when  sealed  he  placed  it  on  a  low  table  at 

*Cki»o  Medicai  JouTHitl,  July,  1906. 
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his  side.  When  stretched,  the  neck  was  only  about  half  the  size  it  showed 
when  relaxed.  He  wore  one  pair  of  trousers  of  the  ordinary  variety  and 
another  huge  pair  to  include  ihe  tumour,  and  one  day.  in  crossing  from  the 
hospital  to  the  oul-patlent  departmcni,  he  was  arrested  hy  a  zealous  police- 
man under  suspicion  of  removing  hospital  property  under  his  voluminous 
garments.  His  joy  on  being  searclied  in  our  |>resence  and  licing  the  inno- 
cent cause  of  complete  loss  of  face  on  the  part  of  the  policeman  was  deli- 
cious to  behold.     It  almost  made  up  to  him  for  having  the  tumour. 

Of  course  the  removal  of  the  tumour  was  easy,  ha^morrhage  being 


Flu.  347. — buiiK  .17  )>iv<.i:tlmg,  rcsiiiiK. 


controlled  by  hip  pins  with  a  large  rubber  tourniquet  about  ihem.  There 
was  an  e.xtensive  hypertrophy  of  the  pectoral  muscles,  which  humped  itself 
into  an  unsightly  lump  in  the  healing  process  and  finally  suppurated, 
requiring  removal  en  masse  at  a  later  anicsthetisation.  Otherwise  re- 
covery was  salisfactor)'. 

The  patient  of  course  gained  rapidly  in  weight  and  seemed  like  an 
altogether  dilTcrcnt  individual. 

The  lumour  weighed,  after  removal  and  cxsanguinalion.  60  pounds; 
was  pretty  healthy  ihnnighttul.  skin  and  all,  though  ifie  centre  was  the 
object  of  calcareous  degeneration.  There  was  a  large  (|uantity  of  oily 
serum  throughout  the  subcutaneous  tissues.  The  lK>dy  of  the  lumour 
was  fibroid. 
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We  apologise  for  the  unscientific  presentation  of  this  case.      It  realli 
was  hardly  worth  a  deeper  investigation.     The  lesson  we  learned  was, 
future,  to  remove  hyperlrophied  muscular  support  at  the  lime  of  lin 
primary  operation. 

Chronic  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils  is  met  with  and  frequently  calls 
For  operation.  A  curi()us  case  in  our  own  practice  was  a  pedunculated 
left  tonsil  (if  one  may  use  the  exprcssittn)  In  a  man  of  some  sixty-odd 
years  of  age.     Tt  was  really  a  great  trial  to  the  patient,  since  it  hung 


FIG.  »48.- 


Ssmc  as  preceding,  result 
of  upcmiion. 


Via.  349,^FedunculBle<l  fibromft. 
Pilgrim's  burden.  {By  J.  BuidtaHt 
Luchou/u.) 


loosely  from  Its  attachment  between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  was 
swallowed  with  each  mouthful  of  food.  It  then  obstructed  respiration 
and  had  to  be  immediately  regurgitated  and  held  in  the  mouth.  Its 
removal  was  ridiculously  simple  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  patient. 
The  shape  of  the  tumour  was  elongated  oval,  about  2  1/2  by  i  1/2  inches. 
The  pedicle  was  3/4  of  an  inch,  entirely  flexible  and  free. 

3.  Chronic  lymphadenitis,  or  old  sclerotic  lymph  glands  with  or 


rSO,  asi. — Hard  fibroma     Male,  aged  ten.    Duiation,  two  years.  {By  J.  E.  Kukmt,  Timgktm.) 
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without  calcareous  inBltraiion.  These  are  occasionally  seen.  They  are 
not,  probably,  of  tubercular  origin.  They  arc  discreet,  sclerotic,  or 
calcareous,  in  groups  of  three  or  mure,  the  size  of  a  pecan-nut  each.  They 
are  non-painful,  arc  five  or  more  years  old.  freely  movable  under  the  skin, 
have  no  tendency  to  abscess  formation  or  cheesy  degeneration,  and  are 
readily  enucleated  en  masse.  They  are  found  in  healthy-looking  patients 
and  arc  merely  disfiguring;  there  is  apparently  no  tendency   toward 


Fig.  35  >. — Cbviculo-scapular  amputAtton  of  the  shoulder,   (or  sarcoma.     {By  R.  T. 

fftuthmt.) 


malignant  development.     Wc  have  seen  them  only  in  the  cervical  sub- 
parotid  region. 

Malignant  Disease.—Wc  have  said  already  that  the  surgeon  in 
China  is  c^instunlly  brought  face  to  face  with  advanced  malignant  dis- 
ease, and  must  answer  the  c]ucslion  for  the  patient,  Is  he  willing  to  oper- 
ate or  not?  The  most  interesting  contribution  by  way  of  answer  to  this 
question  is  the  following  stu<Iy  made  by  Maxwell,  of  Formosa,'  in  Tainan, 
and  we  are  in  entire  agreement  with  ihu  conclusions  of  the  writer. 

*  China  MtdifJil  Journal,  January,  t^og. 
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The  Operative  Treatment  of  Malignant  Disease  in  China. 

To  operate  in  malignant  disease  as  wc  see  it,  is  it  worth  while? 
Is  it  worth  the  terrible  nenous  strain  that  is  thrown  on  the  surgeon 
working  single-handed  when  he  must  tackle  a  case  of  extensive  cancerous 
dbease.  worth  ihc  time  that  such  a  case  takes  from  his  already  over- 
crowded day,  worth  tlic  [>utient*s  undergoing  the  discomfort  and  danger 
of  a  big  operation — is  it  worth  while?  This  question  probably  occurs 
to  all  of  us,  especially  when  we  consider  how  advanced  the  cases  usually 


^■' 
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Fic.  3SJ. — Same  after  operalian. 


are  before  they  apply  to  us  for  help;  it  occurred  to  u>i  very  strongly  during 
the  last  year  of  our  first  term  in  charge  of  the  Tainan  hospital,  and  we 
determined  to  try  and  answer  it.     The  results  have  been  far  more  encour 
aging  than  we  ventured  to  anticipate  when  we  commenced  this  enquiry, 
and  we  publish  thcna  for  the  encouragement  of  others  placed  as  we  are. 

The  numbers  wc  are  able  to  place  before  you  are  not  very  large. 
The  first  of  our  seven  years  was  supposed  to  be  devoted  mainly  la  learn- 
ing the  language,  and  wc  have  only  included  cases  operated  on  two  years 
or  more  ago.  This  pajjcr,  then,  only  covers  a  period  of  about  four  years. 
Wc  are  quite  aware  that  freedom  from  recurrence  for  two  years  is  not 
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enough  to  claim  as  a  cure,  but  at  least  it  will  be  agreed  that  an  operation 
which  resulted  in  complete  freedom  from  disease  for  two  years  or  more 
was  well  worth  performing  even  should  recurrence  take  place  after  that 
date.  And  it  was  to  solve  this  question  of  whether  it  was  worth  while,  that 
we  undertook  this  enquiry. 

We  have,  of  course,  excluded  from  this  seiies  all  cases  of  partial 
operation;  in  a  few  cases  we  believe  even  such  are  advisable,  and  we 
shall  refer  to  the  matter  at  the  close  of  this  paper.  We  have  also  excluded 
all  tumours  of  doubtful  malignancy,  such  as  mixed  tumours  of  the  parotid, 
and  soft  connective  tissue  tumours  where  considerable  doubt  exists 
whether  to  class  the  growth  among  sarcomata  or  soft  fibromata. 

The  total  number  of  cases  left  is  thirty-five.  Unfortunately,  from 
these  we  must  subtract  five  cases  which  could  not  be  traced,  leaving  thirty 
only  for  consideration.  There  are  a  further  five  cases  that  died  apparently 
from  intercurrent  diseases.  We  propose  to  make  an  arbitrary  di\Tsion  of 
these  five  cases.  Two  cases  which  died  more  than  a  year  after  operation: 
one  from  plague,  the  other  from  "  fever,"  we  shall  include  among  success- 
ful cases;  the  other  three  cases,  which  died  within  six  months  of  the  opera- 
tion, stated  to  have  died  without  recurrence,  we  shall  include  among  the 
unsuccessful  cases;  one  of  these  wc  suspect  really  had  a  recurrence  and, 
from  whatever  cause  they  died,  the  result  showed  that  an  operation  was 
not  worth  while. 

We  acknowledge  that  this  classification  is  quite  unscientific,  but  all  we 
attempt  to  reach  Ijy  this  enquiry  is  u-hether  the  operation  was  worth  while. 

The  figures  for  iht'sc  thirty  cases  are  as  follows: 


Ri.i.urri'nti.-s  or 
Total  of  cases  ilraihs  within 

six  mimths 


\(>  rccum-rne  or  Percentage  of 

(ii-aih  after  ore  vcar  successful  cases 


30  ig  II  ,^6.7  per  cent. 

Among  the  recurrent  cases  was  one  which  only  recurred  after  two 
and  a  half  year's  freedom  from  evident  disease.  We  should  therefore 
include  this  among  cases  well  worth  operating  on,  which  would  in  that 
case  bring  the  percentage  of  such  cases  to  40  per  cent. 

Wc  must  confess  that  we  record  these  figures  with  great  pleasure. 
They  are  not  as  good  as  they  might  be,  or  as  good  us  they  would  be  in 
more  skilled  hands,  but  they  are  more  than  suflicicnl  to  satisfy  us  that  this 
class  of  operation  is  well  wortii  performing,  and  it  was  with  a  view  to 
solving  that  problem  that  wc  undertook  this  enc^uiry. 

But  now  we  propose  to  enter  into  more  detail  about  the  individual 
classes  of  cases  and  the  operations  to  be  undertaken.     All  the  cases 
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given  here  were  submitted  to  careful  microscopical  examination,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  divide  them  first  into  carcinomata  and  sarcomata. 
The  figures  for  these  two  arc  as  follows: 

Carcinomata. 

Tout  of  ruei  Irsccd  Succesiiful  LTosuccrssful        Percentage  of  surtxasful  casca 


9* 


»3 


.|0.q  per  c«nt. 


or  including  in  successful  cases  one  which  recurred  after  two  and  a  half 
years — 45 . 5  per  cent. 


Sarcomata. 


Total  of  cases  traced 

Successful 

Unsuccessful 

Percentage  of  BUccessful  cases 

8                                 a                             6               '                  *!i  pw  rem. 

XoiE.— From  further  cases  not  included  in  ihi's  investigation  we  incline  lo  think. 
that  a  larger  series  of  cases  would  ha\'C  shown  an  even  smaller  percentage  of  success- 
ful cases  among  the  sarct>mata. 

To  consider  now  in  detail  the  various  sites  of  growth  and  operations 
undertaken: 

Lip. — Six  operations  were  performed  for  epithelial  cancer  of  the  lip. 
Four  of  these  were  by  an  excision  of  a  V-shaped  piece  of  the  lip.  One 
was  of  the  upper  lip,  and  we  were  afraid  at  the  time  that  a  sufficient 
margin  of  healthy  tissue  was  not  removed.  The  disease  recurred  almost 
at  once. 

Of  the  three  V  excisions  of  the  lower  lip,  one  we  failed  lo  trace  and 
two  are  well  at  the  end  of  five  and  six  years,  respectively. 

Two  were  extensive  excisions  of  the  lower  lip;  one  of  these  died  five 
weeks  after  leaving  the  hospital;  we  fear  with  recurrence.  The  other 
returned  five  months  after  operation  with  a  recurrent  growth  precluding 
further  operative  procedure. 

In  cases  of  early  cancer  of  the  free  edge  of  the  lip,  as  was  the  case, 
in  three  of  the  cases  here  recorded,  we  favour  a  wide  V-shaped  incision, 
and  should  not  follow  this  by  clearing  out  the  lymphatic  glands  of  both 
anterior  triangles  as  has  been  recently  recommended.  Such  a  procedure 
converts  a  ver>'  simple  into  a  serious  operation,  and  as  far  as  we  can  .see 
at  present  without  sufficient  compensator)'  advantages.  In  all  cases  of 
more  extensive  disease  a  very  free  excision  of  the  lip  should  be  performed 
and  the  glands  of  both  anterior  triangles  should  certainly  be  removed. 
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Scalp.— Two  cases  of  epithelial  cancer.  One  case  was  an  ekrly 
cancer  implanted  on  an  old  syphilitic  ulcer  of  the  scalp.  The  growth 
was  excised  and  the  patient  remains  well  three  }'ears  after  operation. 

The  other  case  was  one  of  cralen'form  ulcer  of  the  scalp.  It  was 
freely  excised  and  further  packed  with  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc. 
The  patient  returned  in  two  months  with  the  bone  completely  destroyed 
by[_furlher  growth;  the  probe  passing  directly  into  the  brain. 

Penis.  ^Eight  cases  of  epithelial  cancer.    Four  of  these  were  com- 


Fici,  254.— Sanumairf  lliir  ng}\\  tiiirul,  Male,  a^-  furly-lhrrc,  works  in  tifmelery.  Dura- 
tion, (wo  years,  .^xillury  K'-i-ii'l*  enlarged.  Tumor  bleed*.  Its  circumference  is  30  3/4 
inches.  No  rachexk.  Patient  refuK-il  aprraijon  unLcM  the  hand  was  pre9cn*ecl,  which  w«» 
bnposrible.     {By  J.  E.  Kukne,  Tungkin.) 


pletc  (Pearce-OotilH)  operations,  four  were  p)artia!  amputations.  One  of 
each  class  could  not  be  traced.  Of  the  three  complete  amputations  all 
recurred  after  periods  of  six,  eight  and  ten  months.  Two  recurred  in  the 
scrotum,  and  one.  without  local  recurrence,  infected  (00  extensively  for 
operation  the  rij^ht  inguinal  glands. 

Of  the  three  partial  amputations,  one  died  some  months  later,  staled 
to  have  been  without  a  recurrence;  two  remain  well  after  periods  of  twenty 
months  and  two  years. 

Of  course  these  figures  give  a  whully  wrong  idea  of  the  value  of  the 
two  operations;  the  partial  operatiun  being  employed  in  early  cases  only, 
the  complete  in  cases  already  very  advanced.     From  the  experience  of 
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these  and  other  cases  we  are  v-ery  favourably  impressed  with  the  partial 
amputation  where  a  good  marj^in  of  healthy  tissue  can  be  left  on  the  part 
amputated,  but  we  now  alw:iys  remove  the  first  set  of  lymphatic  f^lands 
(superticial  inguinal)  with  the  fatty  tissue  in  which  they  are  imbedded. 
The  addition  to  the  simple  operation  is  very  slight,  as  the  glands  arc  re- 
moved with  great  ease. 

Scar. — ^Epilhflial  cancer  t»f  a  scar;  one  case  of  a  lad  who  had  hfen  run 
over  by  a  native  bufTalu  cart  some    years  before,  tearing  t»f  his  hand 
just    above    the    wrist.     Amputation 
was  performed  below  the  elbow.     No 
recurrence  after  five  years. 

Breast. — Five  cases  of  glandular 
.  carcinoma  and  one  of  sarcoma.  This 
latter  case  was  in  a  woman  six  months 
pregnant;  the  axillar)-  glands  were  alsf> 
widely  involved.  A  vety  extensive  and 
complete  operation  was  performed. but 
the  disease  recurred  at  once  and  the 
patient  died  undelivered  a  few  weeks 
after  leaving  hospital. 

Of  the  five  cases  of  carcinoma  one 
could  not  be  traced.  l>vo  recurred  and 
died  a  few  months  after  operation,  two 
are  alive  and  well  (wo  years  and  seven 
months  and  two  years  and  one  month 
after  operation. 

In  all  these  cases  a  complete 
operation  was  performed,  the  breast. 

with  the  ,[^eat  pectoral  muscle,  being  removed  and  the  axilla  cleared  out 
after  division  of  the  lesser  pectoral  muscle.  In  regard  to  this  operation  we 
believe  that  our  failure  has  usually  been  in  not  removing  sufficient  skin. 
In  all  cases  there  has  been  an  ulcerated  tumour  with  considerable  involve- 
ment of  the  skin,  and  we  think  a  freer  removal  of  the  superticial  tissues 
might  have  given  a  better  chance  of  success  in  the  cases  which  recurred. 
We  find  that  a  long  incision  from  the  middle  of  the  breast  incision  down 
the  mid-axillary  line  loosens  a  flap  of  skin  which  materially  assists  in 
covering  the  denuded  area.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  prognosis  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  in  the  comparatively  early  cases  or  necessarily 
worst  in  the  late  cases.  Of  the  ca.ses  remaining  well,  one  was  a  com- 
paratively early  case  with  moderate  lymphatic  infection;  the  axilla  being 
easily  cleared  out.  The  other  was  a  case  only  just  within  the  limit  of 
reasonable   operation — a  verv'  extensive  and    foul  skin  ulcer  and  very 
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Fi«.  355.— Ostcoiarcomaof  the  mawUft. 
with  involvmeni  <if  the  [namiiil  glanil  and 
phar>>7U[.     {Ry  Jf^frys.) 
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large  axillary  glands.  The  glands  were  very  adherent  to  the  axillary 
vein,  which  was  wounded  three  times  in  attempts  to  dissect  it  clean,  and 
eventually  had  to  be  ligatured  and  divided.  Our  own  rule  is  to  operate 
on  all  cases  where  the  original  tumour  or  the  mass  of  glands  is  not 
absolutely  fixed. 

Jaw. — One  case  of  excision  of  the  lower  jaw  on  both  sides  for  car- 
cinoma.    Recurred  almost  at  once. 

One  case  of  excision  of  upper  jaw  for  round-celled  sarcoma  recurred 
before  patient  left  hospital.  This  was  a  very  disappointing  case,  as  at 
the  operation  it  appeared  as  if  all  the  growth  had  been  cleared  away. 

One  case  of  excision  of  upper  jaw  for  endothelioma.  This  case  was 
described  at  the  1905  meeting  of  the  Association.  The  patient  remained 
apparently  free  from  disease  for  two  and  a  half  years.  A  recurrence  th&a. 
took  place  in  the  orbit  and  temporal  fossa.  A  second  operation  was  per- 
formed, but  left  a  large  area  of  brain  exposed  and  the  patient  died  shortly 
after,  whether  from  the  operation  or  from  further  spread  of  growth  into 
the  brain  it  was  difficult  to  say. 

Tongue. — Two  cases  of  epithelial  cancer.  Excision  by  Whitehead's 
method  after  ligature  of  the  lingual  artery  in  neck.  One  case  recurred 
at  once  and  one  died  of  plague  a  year  after  operation  without  any  recur- 
rence. Since  these  operations  were  recorded  we  have  had  other  unsuccess- 
ful cases,  but  attribute  this  entirely  to  insufficient  surgical  measures. 
There  are  probably  few  operations  where  experience  is  so  important  as  in 
operations  on  the  tongue. 

Sarcomata  of  Face,  Neck,  etc.-  Seven  cases,  of  which  one  could 
not  be  traced. 

One  mixed-celled  sarcoma  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle. — Growth 
with  whole  muscle  excised.     Recurred. 

Round-celled  sarcoma  of  neck. — Removed  after  division  of  sterno- 
mastoid .     Recurred . 

Small  spindle-celled  sarcoma  of  eyelid. — Excised.  Died  a  few 
months  later,  probably  with  recurrence. 

Spindle-cclled  sarcoma  below  mastoid  process.  —Excised.  Recurred 
a  few  months  later  and  died  after  a  second  operation  in  a  Japanese  hospital. 

Large  s[)indle-cclled  sarcoma  of  sheath  of  pectoralis  major. — This 
was  a  very  small  tumour,  arising  from  the  sheath  at  the  free  edge  of 
the  pectoralis  major.  It  was  excised  very  freely  with  a  piece  of  the  under- 
lying muscle.     Patient  well  three  years  later. 

Round-celled  sarcoma  sprinj^ing  from  the  periosteum  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  tibia. ^Amputation  above  knee.  Died  from  "fever'*  one 
year  after  operation  without  recurrence. 

We  should  like  now  to  add  a  few  words  about  partial  operations. 


Fig.  356. — Fibrosarcoma  of  the  thigh,  nineteen  pounds,  two  years' growth.    {By  F.L.  BratuUff 

Niu-ckwang.) 


mass  which  is  a  constant  horror  to  herself  and  makes  her  an  object  of  loath- 
ing to  others.  The  operation,  we  believe,  neither  shortens  nor  prolongs 
Hfe. 

Many  cases  of  cancer  of  the  cervix  come  to  us  for  treatment.  We 
have  not  yet  seen  one  case  where  a  radical  operation  was  practicable. 
Great  good  may.  however,  be  done  to  some  of  these  cases  by  a  partial 
operation.  Take  the  case  of  a  woman  witli  a  large  fungating  mass  on  the 
cervix,  bleeding  very  freely.     The  patient  is  greatly  reduced  by  the  anaemia 
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andby  the  Stinking  discharf^e  which  is  present  when  there  is  no  actual  bli 
ing.     Such  a  case  may  be  enormously  benefited  by  the  following  opcratior 
tender  an  an.'psthetic  the  cervix  is  seized  by  a  strong  pair  of  volseUui 
forceps  as  high  up  as  possible  at  any  point  where  the  tissue  is  still  suf 
cienily  strong  to  give  a  good  hold.     The  cenix  is  pulled  down  as  far 
possible,  and  with  a  pair  of  strong  cuned  scissors  a  number  of  snips  are 
made,  cutting  away  all  the  diseased  tissue  that  can  be  reached:  the  pieces 
removed  are  wedge  shaped,  ihin  toward  the  edge  and  thickest  toward  ibe^ 
central  canal  of  the  cervix.     As  much  of  the  cervix  as  can  l>e  reacht 
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Flc.  xyi. — Ostco«arcuma  of  Uic  maxilla. 
{.Sdiaeoscobed  by  MaxKftl.  Caie  and  Fhcto 
by  Edwarna  and  Broomhail,  Taiyuanfu.) 


FiG-  358, — The  same  after  removal. 


safely  is  thus  cut  away.     The  assistant  holds  a  wool  sponge  firmly  against 
the  bleeding  wound,  thus  controlling  the  ha.'morrhage.  while  the  operator 
ver\'  carefully  arranges  a  number  of  iwabs  of  wool  soaked  in  a  sulutionfl 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda  all  round  the  rcmnant.s  of  the  cervix.     A  swab" 
soaked  in  strong  stilulion  of  chlnride  uf  zinc  i;;  now  rapidly  made  to  replace 
the  one  that  controls  the  hormorrhage  and  the  vagina  filled  up  as  quicklyfl 
as  possible  with  more  bicarbonate  of  soda  swabs.     The  soda  swabs  are 
removed  the  next  day;  the  chloritk-of  zinc  one  left  till  it  sloughs  away,  wlien 
a  healthy  looking  granulating  ulcer  is  left.  fl 

We  are  satisfied  that  this  treatment  is  of  more  value  than  simplv 
to  make  life  more  comfortable.  The  last  patient  on  whom  we  performed 
the  operation  was  almost  bedridden  from  anemia  and  weakness  from 
profuse  haemorrhages.     A  few  weeks  later  she  was  able  to  walk  about 
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and  sit  with  comfort  through  a  hospital  service.  Of  course  the  disease 
still  runs  its  fatal  course,  but  we  believe  more  slowly  as  a  result  of  this 
treatment  and  without  any  renewal  of  the  profuse  vaginal  haemorrhages. 
The  operation  itself,  if  rapidly  performed,  takes  a  very  few  minutes  only 
and  the  risk  of  it  is  quite  negligible. 

One  other  palliative  operation  we  have  performed — once  only. 
We  prbpose  to  try  it  again  next  time  we  get  a  suitable  case.  It  consists  of 
ligature  of  the  external  carotid  arteries  for  cases  of  irremovable  growths 
in  the  neck.  The  artery  is  tied  first  on  the  diseased  side  and  then  a  few 
days  later  on  the  opposite  side.  In  the  case  on  which  we  performed  the 
operation  we  could  not  get  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotids  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  growth,  so  we  tied  the  common  carotid  on  that  side  and 
the  external  carotid  on  the  other  side.  The  result  of  the  operation  was 
that  the  terrible  pain  in  the  growth  of  which  the  patient  complained 
stopped  at  once  and  the  stony  hardness  was  replaced  by  a  soft  cedema, 
followed  by  a  profuse  discharge  of  pus,  greatly  reducing  the  size  of  the 
mass.  But  for  the  fact  that  we  had  removed  and  microscoped  a  piece 
of  the  carcinomatous  growth  at  the  first  operation  we  should  have  been 
inclined  to  doubt  our  diagnosis.  The  patient  returned  home  shortly 
after,  and  we  were  unable  to  get  any  further  history  of  the  case. 


CHAPTER  XDC. 
GEKITO-URINARY  DISEASES  AND  STOJTE. 

Nephritis. — The  differentiation  of  nephritis  among  the  Chinese 
has  not  been  extensively  carried  out.  There  are  comparatively  few 
reports  giving  the  statistics  of  urinary  findings  and,  such  as  they  are,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  adaptable  to  the  drawing  of  conclusions  because  lack- 
ing the  confirmation  of  post-mortem  evidence.  The  careful  exaniination 
of  the  urine  of  400  patients  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Shanghai,  by 
Yui  gave  a  remarkably  low  percentage  of  patients  with  albuminuria, 
and  it  is  confirmatory,  so  far  as  it  goes,  of  our  impressions  concerning 
the  percentage  and  the  infrequency  of  nephritis. 

Unlike  many  of  the  subtle  organic  diseases,  nephritis  presents  itself 
to  the  foreign  practitioner  not  infrequently  for  treatment,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  the  existence  of  the  disease  in  a  large  number  of  our 
ward  patients  is  ample.  We  may  lake  it  as  all  but  established  that  the 
acute  inflammatory  forms  of  nephritis  associated  with  youth,  and  espe- 
cially those  arising  as  scqueias  to  the  infectious  fevers,  are  fully  as  fre- 
quently met  with  among  Chinese  as  in  any  other  races. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enter  into  questions  of  treatment.  It  may 
be  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  although  difficult  in  general  to  control 
the  diet  of  Chinese  patients,  it  is  easier  to  do  so  in  nephritis  than  in  other 
affections,  especially  those  of  the  gastro-intestinal  tract. 

We  w'ould  also  note  the  following  points: 

In  the  use  of  modern  diuretics  of  the  theobromine  group  (as  theo- 
cine)  care  must  be  taken  as  they  certainly  act  as  renal  irritants,  and  espe- 
cially so  upon  kidneys  that  are  not  in  good  condition. 

Theocine  is  given  in  doses  of  gr.  iii  b.  d.  or  t.  d.  and  will  often  excite 
a  tremendous  diurrhetic  action. 

Partial  starvation — best  with  dicting^helps  these  diuretics  im- 
mensely. This  is  explained  on  the  ground  of  Its  being  a  chloride-free 
diet,  but  is  probably  due  largely  to  the  let  up  on  the  kidneys. 
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Tuberculosis  of  the  kidneys  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  but  ha£ 
not  been  in  our  experience  primary,  being  associated  rather  with  eithei 
general  tuberculosis  or  late  pulmonary  disease.  We  are,  however,  fullv 
persuaded  that  the  chronic  nephritis  associated  with  old  age,  and  which 
we  had  believed  to  be  largely  dependent  upon  the  two  factors  of  alcohol- 
ism and  heavy  nitrogenous  feeding,  are  altogether  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  the  white  races  in  their  bearing  upon  Chinese  nosology. 
Whereas  in  the  routine  examination  of  the  urine  of  elderly  patients  in 
America  we  have  grown  accustomed  almost  to  expect  a  low  percentage  of 
albumin  and  evidence  of  kidney  insufficiency,  we  have  grown  to  feel  that 
chronic  nephritis  need  hardly  be  often  considered  a  serious  factor  militat- 
ing against  the  safety  of  operative  procedures  in  elderly  Chinese.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Chinese  as  a  race  are  not  addicted  largely  to  the  use  of  a 
high  percentage  of  alcohol  in  drinks,  and  that  meat  enters  proportion- 
ately very  little  into  their  daily  diet.  And  the  clinical  evidence  of  years 
bears  out  the  theory  stated  above. 

Suffering,  as  they  commonly  do,  from  a  variety  of  protracted  sup- 
purative diseases,  and  especially  associated  with  chronic  tuberculosis  and 
the  unfortunate  results  of  native  malpractice  in  the  treatment  of  com- 
pound fractures  and  so  forth,  amyloid  kidney,  as  a  part  of  the  general 
amyloid  degeneration  of  tissues,  may  be  frequently  expected,  and  to  it 
may  be  attributed  a  long  list  of  hospital  mortalities  in  those  institutions 
which  admit  such  cases;  and  has  led  us  in  our  own  practice  to  favour  a 
proportionately  lar^c  number  of  radical  procedures,  giving  prospect  of  an 
early  recovery  even  at  the  cost  of  immediate  risk  or  greater  loss  of  tissue 
than  one  would  consider.  perhai>s.  warrantable  practice  in  better  nour- 
ished and  earlier  treated  races. 

"Of  the  urines  examined  mosl  wert  of  renal  diseases;  one  case  of  hxmaturia  with 
nephritis,  cystitis,  and  ascites  was  found  to  contain,  possibly  in  a  causal  relationship, 
certain  unidentified  embryonic  forms;  these  were  perfectly  circular,  43/i  in  average 
diameter,  and  wxre  observed  on  many  occasions  emerpnp  from  a  capsule  slightly 
smaller  than  themselves;  no  cilia  were  seen.  For  a  more  detailed  account  see  the 
Journal  of  Tropical  Mnlicine,  June  i,  iqo5." — Coif,  Xiiif^po. 

Before  passing  on,  we  would  call  attention  to  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  an  early  self-training  in  the  recognition  of  beri-beri,  and  so 
avoiding  the  neophytes,  danger  of  diagnosinj;  wet  beri-bcri  as  advanced 
nephritis  with  dropsy.  Clinically,  the  appearances  are  quite  deceptive. 
The  dropsy  is  of  the  pale.  tM>ggy  variety;  the  patient  is  anaemic,  heart 
complications  are  evident;  dyspncca.  and  so  forth.  The  history  should 
be  taken  carefully,  the  urine  studied  conscientiously,  and  the  differenti- 
ation established. 
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The  niatu-r  o[  floating  kidneys  and  crUi-ruptosia  in  general  deserves 
special  allcntion  in  ("liina,  where  tiver-feeding,  untier-excrcise,  and  under- 
nutrition are  all  exaggerated.  Where  operation  for  nephroptosis  is 
refused,  support  should  he  used,  the  hest  being  by  means  of  a  double 
lru?s,  supported  pcisteriorly  against  the  lumbo-sacral  region  and  sup- 
ported firmly  anteriorly  by  two  fiat  oval  plates  on  ball-and-socket  hinges, 
pressing  against  the  abdomen  lo^  down  and  laterally,  not  over  the 
kidneys  as  formerly  attempted- 
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Perinephritic  abscess  is  not  uncommon.  It  bears  the  usual 
hall-marks,  and,  except  in  tubercular  cases,  readily  responds  to  the  usual 
operative  procedures  with  thorough  drainage.  In  the  opening  of  lai^ 
perinephritic  abscesses,  a  considerable  haemorrhage  may  be  looked  for. 
It  is  venous  and  controllable  by  drainage  and  pressure.  If  arterial,  the 
vessel  may  be  looked  for  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  kidney,  but  as  a 
muscular  branch,  perhaps  of  considerable  size  and  at  a  considerable  depth 
from  the  skin  surface.  We  call  attention  to  this  fact,  having  lost  a  patient 
by  secondary  haemorrhage  from  such  a  vessel. 

Ttimours  of  the  kidney  have  not  appeared  to  be  common,  and  we 
have  been  rather  surprised,  considering  the  fact  that  sarcoma  is  exceed- 
ingly common  in  the  young  and  middle-aged  in  the  West,  to  fail  to  find 
any  record  whatever  of  sarcoma  of  the  kidney. 

Bladder. — When  we  come  to  the  bladder  and  lower  and  external 
genito-urinary  organs,  we  approach  a  region  which  presents  itself  to  the 
surgeon  practising  in  China  as  the  field  of  a  peculiarly  large  number  of 
accidents.  Of  course,  in  Shanghai  the  Chinese  are  subject,  particu- 
larly so  through  inexperience,  to  ail  the  accidents  associated  with  machin- 
ery, shipping,  railroading,  tramways,  and  so  forth,  among  which,  as  one 
would  naturally  expect,  the  avulsion  of  the  scalp  by  catching  the  cue 
on  various  sorts  of  machinery  is  exceedingly  common.^  In  the  interior 
cities,  however,  and  country  districts  the  graver  accidents  of  major  trauma 
are  comparatively  uncommon,  and  such  accidents  as  there  are,  aside 
from  the  stab  wounds  of  predatory  and  military  life,  are,  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases,  of  the  soft  and  external  parts.  Such  were  the  follow- 
ing, in  our  practice: 

a.  A  boy  of  eight  or  ten  years  old  fell  upon  an  iron  spike,  which 
entered  the  centre  of  the  perineum,  completely  dividing  the  prostatic 
urethra,  tore  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  and  all  but  emerged  just 
above  the  pubis. 

b.  A  girl  of  ten  years  was  shoved  backward,  sitting  upon  a  pointed 
wooden  stick  which  entered  the  ischiorectal  space,  tearing  the  lateral 
wall  of  the  vagina  and  perforating  the  peritoneum,  causing  local  perit- 
onitis and  slight  intestinal  prolapse. 

Rupture  of  the  Bladder. — This  may  be  considered  one  of  the  com- 
monest accidents  of  the  character  of  those  to  which  we  refer.  Its  serious- 
ness depends  entirely  on  whether  the  rupture  includes  the  peritoneum  or 
not.  If  it  does,  immediate  laparotomy  with  repair  of  the  bladder-wall, 
deep  pelvic  drainage,  and  the  upright  posture  are  indicated.  No  half-way 
measures  are  admissible.  As  in  suprapubic  lithotomy,  in  these  cases  also 
a  soft-rubber  catheter  should  be  left  in  place  in  order  to  keep  the  bladder 

'  See  Chapter  XII. 
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empty  and  fre«  from  pressure.  In  extraperitoneal  rupture,  direct  air 
communication  and  free  drainage  are  indicated  in  order  to  pre\*ent 
cellular  infiltration  and  infection. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  common  accident  of  deep  urethrel 
rupture.  Wc  have  seen  this  as  a  result  usually  of  failing  or  sitting  on  a 
sharp  edge.  Also  from  a  kick  and  from  penetration.  The  gentlest 
cfTorts  may  be  warranted  in  attempting  to  reach  the  bladder  with  a  suft- 
rubbcr  catheter,  but  should  not  be  persisted  in.  and  no  metallic  instru- 
ment whatever  should  he  passed.  Thorough  Illumination  is  absolutely 
essential.  Perineal  operation,  evacuation  of  cloU*,  passage  of  a  soft-rubber 
catheler  through  the  urethra  into  the  wound,  and  then  through  the  wound 
into  the  bladder  Is  the  ideal  treatment  if  the  proximal  urethral  position  can 
bt:  located,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ttn  it  ran.  Othenvist;,  a  continued 
suprapubic  inci-^ion  may  be  necessary,  with  retrograde  catheterisation 
from  the  bladder  downward,  which  must  reveal  the  upper  urethral  wound. 
The  haemorrhage  in  these  cases  is  severe.  On  opening  the  perineum, 
occasionally  there  may  be  found  great  distention  by  baemaloraa  and 
active  haemostatic  measures  required^hot  adrenalin  injections,  pressure, 
clamping,  and  packing. 

Prostatitis. — It  was  the  opinion  of  Hodge,  of  Hankow,  that  the 
minor  grades  of  chronic  prostatitis  were  very  prevalent  in  China,  indicated 
by  the  large  number  of  gleets  met  with  as  well  as  the  prevalence  of  sexual 
neurasthenia  in  men.  The  gland  in  these  cases  is  not  greatly  enlarged, 
often  hardly  larger  than  normal.  In  our  own  practice  gleet  is  common, 
neurasthenia  exceedingly  so,  but  prostatitis  not  frequently  seen.  Our 
colleague  Tucker  has  operated  through  the  past  winter  for  carcinoma  of 
the  gland,  but  the  past  history  of  the  patient  was  not  satisfactory  as  to 
previous  disease.  We  have  at  present  a  patient  of  sixty-four  years  of 
age,  with  a  typical  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  posterior  lobes, 
giving  a  prerectal  mass  the  size  of  a  small  orange  and  at  times  totally 
obstructing  urination.  It  is  of  more  than  six  years'  duration,  as  we  saw 
him  six  years  ago  at  a  time  when  the  prostate  was  not  more  than  half  its 
present  size  and  dilatation  with  depleting  treatment  was  sufficient  to  tide 
him  until  the  present.  When  the  bladder  is  dilated,  the  urine  contains 
pus  and  excess  of  phosphates,  and  the  indications  are  immediate  perineal 
prostatectomy.  This  is  the  first  l>'pical  example  of  this  disease  that  we 
have  seen  in  nine  years'  practice  in  China. 

Undoubtedly  the  operation  of  prostatectomy  is  overdone  these  past 
few  years.  There  are  several  allcrnatives,  as  removal  of  the  middle  lobe 
only,  dilatation  of  the  internal  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  nicking  the 
internal  sphincter  in  several  places,  etc. 
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It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  old  men  in  China  are 
exceedingly  slow  to  submit  to  operation.  Palliative  treatment  and  delay 
appeal  strongly  to  their  sense  of  what  is  desirable.  It  is  quite  likely  thai 
the  present  patient  will  refuse  operation  on  the  ground  that  he  got  along 
without  it  before  for  six  years  and  hopes  to  do  so  again.  Undoubtedly 
from  a  surgical  standpoint  operation  is  indicated  at  this  time,  and  yet 
over|jt;rsuasion  would  here  either  insure  a  refusal  or  entail  extreme  anger 
in  case  success  and  satisfaction  were  not  attained. 

Boone's  Postural  Treatment.— H.  VV.  Bounc  (Shanghai)  (China 
Meilioti  Journal,  XVII,  p.  i6y)  describes  a  simple  plan  by  way  of 
palliation  in  these  cases.  It  consists  of  a  rattan  couch  with  a  pcr- 
foralion,  and  under  this  a  vessel.  The  patient  lies  on  his  abdomen, 
and  urinates  through  the  perforation,  The  mechani.^m  is  as  fnllows: 
In  cases  of  urinary  obstruction  from  hypertrophy  of  the  middle  lobe 
of  the  prostate,  and  by  far  the  larger  proportion  are  such,  the  prtme 
position  affords  relief  from  pressure,  and  the  weight  of  the  middle 
lobe  falling  forward^  straightens  out  the  urethra.  It  is  practical  and 
worth  trying  when  operation  is  refused.  The  method  is  not  applicable 
to  obstruction  from  the  posterior  lobes. 

Operation.— YoT  hypertrophy  of  the  middle  lobe,  the  best  modem 
practice  is  partial  excision  by  the  suprapubic  or  combined  routes. 
Complete  prostatectomy  is  now  only  practised  in  malignant  disease 
and  in  the  robust  aged,  and  seldom  in  the  latter.  Martin's  (Phila- 
delphia) retractor  or  Young's  (Baltimore)  will  greatly  improve  the 
suprapubic  field  of  operation. 

Passing  on  to  the  scrotal  contents.  Varicocele  is  strangely  infre- 
quent among  the  Chinese.  They  are  a  hard-working  race,  subject  to 
hemorrhoids,  varicose  veins,  and  other  venous  congestions,  and  we  do  not 
altogether  understand  the  infrequency  of  varicocele.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  naturally  small  size  of  the  generative  organs, 
including  the  testicles,  and  partly  by  the  prevalence  of  the  custom  of 
wearing  supporting  loin  cloths  and  so  relieving  the  dependence  of  the 
glands.  We  have  never  operated  for  varicocele  in  a  Chinese  patient, 
although  our  genito-urinarj-  clinic  is  enormous.  We  have  never  even  had 
the  condition  shown  us  by  the  patient  as  if  he  were  conscious  of  its 
presence. 

Hydrocele  is  often  met  with,  unilateral  and  bilateral,  small  and  large. 
We  have  a  single  specimen  combining  a  hernial  sac,  hydrocele  of  the 
cord  and  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  largest  hydrocele  we 
have  ever  seen  extended  in  the  scrotum  to  a  point  below  the  condyles  of 
the  femur,  and  drew  it  over  the  penis  in  a  way  similar  to  that  of  elepban- 


Fte.  15^ — Laige  hydrocele.     (By  Jeferys.) 

hopelessly  inadequate.  The  reaction  was  very  considerable  and  the 
patient's  life  in  danger  for  a  couple  of  days,  but  the  ultimate  result  was 
satisf actor)-. 

The  differential  diagnosis  between  hernia  and  hydrocele  is  usually 
easy  enough  for  the  surgeon.  The  conditions,  however,  are  not  differen- 
tiated by  the  Chinese  and  pass  under  the  same  name,  Siau  saung  ch'L  It 
is  quite  a  common  event  for  Chinese,  after  they  have  seen  a  certain  surgical 
procedure,  to  attempt  lo  copy  it;  for  example,  after  sc-cing  a  hydrocele 
punctured,  to  try  it  themselves.  We  published  once  the  pictures  of  a 
hydrocele  and  a  right  oblique  inguinal  hernia  which  were  being  treated 
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at  the  same  time  in  St.  Luke's  surgical  clinic.  The  hydrocele  was  beinj 
punctured,  and  after  newmg  the  successful  procedure,  the  hernia  patient 
beamed  wilii  joy  as  he  insisted  on  being  treated  likewise.  And  we  have 
no  doubt  he  tried  it  at  a  later  epoch  on  his  own  responsibility,  as  we 
refused  to  hear  his  pleading  accents  and  he  would  not  have  a  radical  opera- 
tion. A  similar  instance  was  told  us  by  the  Harbour  Master  of  Shanghai, 
one  o{  whose  lighthouse  keepers,  having  seen  a  bubo  opened  in  a  foreign 


Fig.  »6o,— I-«rge  hydrocele.     (By  Jegrtys.) 


hospital^  opened  his  own  bubonocele  with  a  pair  of  lighthouse  lampwick 
shears,  producing  immediate  general  peritonitis  and  speedy  death.  Such 
facts  emphasise  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  careful  explanation  to  our 
Chinese  patients  concerning  their  conditions,  in  order  to  minimi.se  mis- 
taken impressions  on  their  part.  fl 

Wc  have  never  had  any  ill  efltcts  from  the  iodine  injection  treatment 
of  hydrocele,  and  have  liad  considerable  success  therewith  in  small  hydro- 
celes. But  for  the  larger  tumours  opening  and  temporar)'  packing  (for 
a  day  or  so)  gives  better  results  and  is  safer. 
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Tumours  of  tbe  testicle  ba\'e  been  treated  in  (hechipteron  Tumours. 
Hernia  o(  the  testicle  will  be  spoken  ot  under  Sequelae  of  Gonorrhoea. 
Ulcerating  granuloma  of  the  pudenda, 

"The  'scrpigiDous  ulceration  of  the  genitals,'  rcfcrrctl  to  bjr  Madeod, 
nceaily  by  other  wriien  in  India,  more  espedallr  by  MaitUnd,  is  the  «uiw,  or  a 
simOar  diicaag,  examples  of  which  I  can  recoUect  baring  seen  in  South  Ounx." — 
Hanson,  p.  583. 

Before  lea\ing  this  subject  of  the  special  genito-unnarr  surgery  of 
China,  thiis  imperfectly  covered,  it  would  be  well  to  mention  that  oom 
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Flo.  S63. — Ri);bt  oblique  inf^ulrul  hernLi.     (By  Jrfferyt.^ 

meets  frequently  the  results  of  native  practice,  sometimes  with  a  view 
repairing  injury  done,  occasionally  merely  as  a  matter  of  profcssioni 
interest.     The  operation  for  stone  in  the  bladder  is  sometimes  performt 
by  daring  native  surgeons  of  the  old  school,  the  perineal  route  l>eing  that 
empluycd;  contrary  lo  ihc  (early  English)  prescicnlific  practice  which 
employed  the  suprapubic  route.     Needling  is  employed  in  hydrocele, 
abscess,  and  \'arious  other  afTectiuns,  occasionally  doing  no  harm  even 
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to  find  the  whole  series  of  genito-urinaiy  stones  represented  more  abund- 
antly than  elsewhere,  and  such  is  the  finding.  Kidney  stone,  urethral 
stone,  and  preputial  stone  are  by  no  means  infrequent  in  China,  how- 
ever rare  in  other  localities. 

J.  C.  Thomson  (Macao)  mentions  "the  petrifactive  tendency  of  the 
Chinese  as  seen  in  renal,  vesical,  scrotal,  urethral,  preputial,  salivary, 
ocular,  and  temporal  calcareous  deposits,  and  especially  in  Kwangtung." 

Casper  in  his  "Genito-Urinaiy  Diseases"  (Bonney's  translation), 
pp.  252-3,  gives  the  following  simple  scheme  for  the  chemical  examina- 
tion of  stone : 

"Fragments  of  the  calculus  are  heated  in  a  platinum  spoon  over  a 
Bunsen  burner." 


Without  flame  and 
smoke. 


[.'rates. 


Uric  add, 
Urate  at  sodium, 
potassium,     and 
ammonium. 


Combustible. 


With      flame 
smoke. 


and 


Yellow  flame, 
uriniferous  odor. 


Paie  blue  flame 

(sulphur). 
Odor  of  asafoctida. 


Incrusted  albuminoid 
body. 


Cystin. 


Pulverised     stone 
foams  with  HCl. 


Carbonate  of  lime. 


Non-combustible. 


Pulverised  stone  d<K.'s 
not  foam  with  HCl. 


The  red-hot  pow- 
derefl  stone  foams 
with  HCl. 


The  red-hot  pow- 
dered stone  d<H's 
not  foam  with 
HCl. 


Oxalate  of  lime. 


Earthy  phosphates 
(lime,  magnesia). 


One  should  not  forget  the  possible  parasitic  origin  of  these  calculi. 

"In  December,  1844,  the  first  modern  lithotomy  was  performed  upon  a  Chinese — 

a  case  of  ten  years'  standing  in  a  young  man  of  Canton  province,  the  stone  of  9 

drachms'  weight  and  3  1/2  x  5  1/2  inches  in  circumference,  in  which  the  opera- 
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when  introduced  into  hernial  sacs;  at  other  times  producing  widespread 
infection  and  peritonitis. 

Calculus. 

Since  the  days  of  Kerr,  of  Canton,  it  has  been  well  known  to  medical 
men  that  stone  in  the  bladder  is  very  prevalent  in  the  province  of 
Kwangtung.  It  is  perhaps  the  most  prolific  centre  for  this  disease 
of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  Kerr's  records  show  a  larger  number 
of  operations  than  any  other  known  surgeon,  barring  one. 

♦  "Dr.  J.  G.  Kerr's  record  for  stone  opcrtttions  at  Canton  was  1300,  only  cxcteded 
by  Sir  WiUiam  Thompson." 

"A  few  cases  of  vesical  calculus  have  come  for  treatment,  and  these  have  been 
removed  by  ilic  suprapubic  nu'iluMl.  Vfsiial  calculus  is  not  so  common  in  Kwangsi 
as  in  the  Canion  delta.''  —Macdanald,  Wuchirw.  •-  -t| 

Within  the  last  ten  years  Samuel  Cochran  has  discovered  and  exploited 
a  similarly  pro&tabtc  field  in  North  Anhuei,  his  centre  of  work  being 
Hwaiyuen.  JIc  has  not  yet  written  up  the  subject,  but  has  for  a  number 
of  years  given  the  major  portion  of  his  time  to  operation  for  this  condition, 
having  the  limited  number  of  beds  in  his  hospital  bespoken  weeks  ahead 
by  a  long  wailing  list. 

It  is  probable  that  there  are  other  such  centres,  though  these  are 
certainly  the  two  largest  yet  discovered.  Ningpo  is  responsible  for  most 
of  the  stones  we  get  in  Shanghai,  though  occasionally  our  stone  patients 
are  from  Canton  or  Anhuci.  We  have  but  one  record  of  stone  in  a  native- 
born  Shanghai  man. 

"By  way  of  summary,  tlie  saccharine  and  bcan-curil  dicL  with  lack  of  animal  foody 
the  impurity  of  the  water,  persistently  taken  hot,  along  with  ihe  low  malarious  locality 
and  the  degree  of  concentration  of  urine  during  a  good  period  of  the  year,  the  farmer 
and  laborer  (constituting  the  great  majority  of  the  cases)  working  under  the  hot  sun 
of  this  southernmost  province,  must  be  main  elements  in  ihe  scjlutitm  of  this  problem. 

"*  *  *  In  no  instance  hitherto  have  I  here  met  with  a  paUenl  who  exhibited 
symptoms  of  gravel  during  the  winter  months.  The  slone  cases  admitted  to  the  hos- 
pital mosily  come  from  the  farming  classes,  who  arc  compelled  by  the  nature  of  their 
occupation  to  undergo  severe  physical  eJtcrtion  while  exjKtted  to  great  heat. 

"  *  •  •  But  as  Or.  Wong  obser^-es,  'the  gouty  diathesis  appears  to  have  liulc 
to  do  with  the  prevalence  of  calculus,  as  gout  is  scarcely  ever  met  with  among  the 
native  |>opulation,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tlie  stone  cases  are  farmers.' — J.  C. 
Thompson,  Macao. 

"  'Though  large  slonra  weighing  from  30  to  33  oz.  are  now  very  rare  in  Eg>*pt,  those 
still  seen  occur  entirely  among  males,  and  their  geographical  distribution  corresponds 
with  that  of  biiharzia disease.'" — Vesical  Cakulus,  AUbuti  RoUeston.  Vol  11,  Part 
II,  p.  878. 

With  the  conditions  so  favourable  to  the  development  of  stone  in  the 
bladder,  whatever  those  conditions  may  be,  one  would  naturally  expect 
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portion  within  the  urethra;  the  final  outcome  of  which  was  a  urinary 
fistula,  infiltration  of  the  scrotum,  sloughing  and  local  gangrene,  and 
the  removal  of  the  double  stone  through  the  perineum. 

The  man  presented  himself  with  great  oedema  of  the  scrotum.      If 


Fto.    365. — ^Vedcal   alcuhis.     Uric    add    and    phosphates.     Double   nucleus.     (To   u«e.) 

3yJeftrys.) 

we  remember  rightly,  a  soft  catheter  was  easily  passed  and  clear  urine 
withdrawn.  At  any  rale,  there  was  no  obstruction  to  urination.  Multiple 
puncture  was  performed,  but  a  large  moist  gangrenous  spot  developed 
in  the  dependent  portion  of  the  scrotum.  This  was  laid  open  and  drained 
freely.  The  size  of  the  scrotum  gradually  became  less,  as  did  the  tension. 
During  our  absence  in  Japan  the  urethra  became  occluded,  and  Dr. 
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FiC.  366.— Vesical  calculus.     Oxalates.     (To  me*.)     {By  J efferys.) 

Duncan  Reid,  on  examination,  discovered  a  stone  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder.  Perineal  section  was  performed  and  two  large  phosphatic  stones 
removed,  that  (Fig.  267.)  (A)  lay  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  that  (B)  in 
the  prostatic  urethra.     (Weight,  each  2  ounces.)     A  smooth  facet  marked 
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the  surface  of  apposition  and  indicated  a  sort  of  mo\'able  joint.  The 
urine  must  have  slipped  around  the  stones  up  to  this  time  and  so  failed  to 
reveal  their  presence,  and  at  the  time  of  establishing  free  drainage  the 
scrotum  and  perineum  were  so  enormously  enlarged  as  to  mask  even  the 
presence  of  so  large  a  urethral  stone.  The  patient  made  a  slow  but 
satisfactory  recovery,  and  was  discharged  with  a  small  perineal  fistula 
which  promised  lo  close  of  its  own  accord. 

"One  of  tlie  stone  patients  was  a  young  man  of  Iwcnty-two  years  of  age,  In  a  very 
miserable  bodily  condition;  the  stone,  which  had  the  form  of  an  hour-gCa&s,  weighed 
mare  than  5  ounces.  On  the  seventh  day  after  operation  he  was  taken  home." — 
Oipp,  Tungkun. 


FlO.  »(}•}. — ^Vesical   znA  iirtrllir.'il    calculurt.     PlKwpfiatic   jninlni   tiouble   stone.     The    upper 
was  in  the  bladder,  the  lower  in  the  deep  urethra.    Two-thirds  size.     (By  Jefferys.) 


Another,  of  the  budding  variety,  gave  the  history  on  admission  of 
having  previously  been  operated  ufKvn  for  stone.  The  stone  had  en'dently 
reformed.  By  the  perineal  route  we  removed  a  large  phosphatic  calculus, 
which  we  remembered  giving  a  peculiar  sensation  as  of  breaking  away 
from  the  bladdcr-wall;  but  as  the  bladder  appeared  smooth  and  empty, 
we  inferred  we  had  been  mistaken.  'I'he  surface  of  the  stone  was  rather 
rough  and  we  did  not  find  evidence  of  fracture.  The  patient  recovered, 
but  two  years  later  presented  himself  a  third  lime  for  stone.  \Vc  remem- 
bered the  former  operation  and  the  incident  spoken  of.  Re-operating 
by  the  perineal  route  and  again  experiencing  the  breaking  sensation; 
this  lime,  after  the  most  diligent  search,  we  found  a  rough  surface  in  a 
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pocket  behind  the  prostate.  After  most  tedious  and  prolonged  manipu- 
lation with  the  forefinger  we  enucleated  from  the  bladder-wall  a  perfectly 
round  bud  with  a  small  fracture  surface,  which  had  evidently,  as  we 
believe,  been  the  nucleus  on  which  three  large  bladder  stones  had  formed 


.-  t 


Fto.  768. — ^Vetical  calculus.  Phosphatic  double  slooe,  the  upper  u  bud  tnxa  the 
Inwer  which  was  imbrddiKJ  in  the  bladder  wall  behind  the  prostate.  The  upper  stone  is 
split  in  halves.     [By  Jefferys.) 

and  been  removed  at  successive  operations.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  the  first  operator  experienced  the  fracture  sensation. 
The  patient  has  not  returned  after  many  years,  and  we  infer  there  was 
no  re-development. 
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Fic.  a6:). — Vesical  calculus.     Oxalate  teAtre,  mixwl  oulside.     (To  size.)     {ByJtftwys.) 

Mulberr)'  calculi  have  all  been  large,  in  our  experience;  too  large 
to  be  safely  removed  by  the  perineal  route  without  partial  crushing 
through  the  wound  which,  however,  is  easy  of  accomplishment  and  may 
be  required  even  in  the  suprapubic  operation. 


CALCtTLtTS  IN  OtRLS  AND    WOlitEN. 


(.uluit.  Uric  kdii  and 
showing  organic  nucleus. 
(To  size.)    {RyJcgerys.) 


Symptoms.— One  may  look  for  the  classical  symptoms  of  stone 
almost  without  exception,  though  the  degree  of  severity  is  extremely 
variable  and  bears  only  a  partial  relationship  to  the  size  of  the  stone.  Pain 
in  the  glans  penis  is  almost  pathognomonic  when  attended  by  no  local 
evidences  of  inflammation.  We  have  found  this  symptom,  however,  in 
carcinoma  of  the  prostate  and  tuberculosis  of  the  bladder.  Sudden 
stoppage  of  the  flow  is  frequent,  but  not  by  any  means  invariable.  There 
is  usually  great  discomfort  on  walking,  and  incontinence  is  frequent. 
Cystitis  in  varying  degree  is  the  ruie.  One  may 
occasionally  feel  the  stone  per  rectum,  if  the 
bladder-wal!  be  not  too  greatly  thickened  and 
scarred.  In  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  one 
may  always  feel  the  stone  readily  by  bimanual 
palpation.  Anresthesia  is  here  required.  In  such, 
however,  where  several  coils  of  intestine  may  fall 
within  the  grasp,  one  must  exclude  hardened 
masses  of  faeces  in  the  sigmoid  which  may  simulate 
stone  somewhat.  Jn  one  instance  we  made  a  posi- 
tive diagnosis  of  stone  in  a  boy  four  years  old  by 
feeling  such  a  mass  of  fxcal  matter,  the  symptoms 
being  incontinence  of  urine  and  vesical  irritation. 
Opcmtiun  was  a<lviscd,  ciinscnt  obtained,  the  patient 
ana'sthelised,  stone  searcher  passed,  and  no  stone  found.  Re-cxamina- 
tiun  per  rectum  revealed  nothing  whatever.  Incidentally,  we  lost  the 
patient,  not  by  operation,  which  was  not  performed,  but  by  transference 
to  the  care  of  another  physician.  The  case  responded  to  simple  treat- 
ment of  some  sort. 

Vesical  calculus  in  women  is  found,  in  small  proportion  as  com- 
pared with  men,  and  even  in  ver)*  young  girls.  Quite  recently,  from  a 
girl  six  years  of  age,  with  symptoms  dating  for  a  year  back,  of  marked 
cystitis,  incontinence,  constant  intolerable  pain  with  occasional  ejacula- 
tions of  spoonfuls  of  creamy,  curdy  pus,  we  extracted  by  suprapubic  opera- 
tion a  phosphatic  slonc  2  inches  in  length,  lying  in  a  dilated  pocket  of  the 
upper  bladder-wall,  the  pocket  extending  almost  to  the  umbilicus.  The 
child  was  small  for  her  age  and  the  urethra  admitted  with  difficulty  our 
smallest  lithotrite.  Il  was  impossible  to  grasp  the  stone  because  of 
its  encysted  position,  and  the  attempt  was  abandoned.  Suprapubic  opera- 
tion proved,  however,  extremely  easy,  and  the  peritoneal  reflexion  over 
the  bladder,  lifted  so  high  us  not  lo  a]>pe;tr  at  all  in  the  operative  field, 
which  cannnot  he  said  of  many  operations  in  adults. 

A  nice  point  lo  remember  in  oj>eration  upon  children  is  that  it  is 
neither  necessary  to  inflate  the  rectum  nor  distend  the  bladder,  as  a  compe- 
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tent  assistant  by  inserting  a  forefinger  in  the  rectum  can  raise  the  stone 
and  place  it  against  the  abdominal  wall  in  such  manner  as  to  serve  as  a 
perfect  guide  to  its  whereabouts,  and  so  render  the  location  of  the  bladder 
extremely  easy.  The  same  may  be  done  in  women  (though  suprapubic 
operation  in  women  is  not  usually  demanded,  the  urethral  route  being,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  available),  two  fingers  in  the  vagina  serving  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  stone  against  the  abdominal  wall.  E\'cn  in  men, 
though  occasionally  helpful,  the  distention  of  the  rectum  is  seldom  neces- 
sary, and  even  the  distention  of  the  bladder  not  universally  so.  The 
guide  in  these  cases  should  be  a  large  metal  sound  with  the  handle  de- 
pressed between  the  thighs  and  the  point  brought  out  against  the  abdom- 
inal wall  an  inch  or  so  above  the  pubic  bone,  in  the  centre  line  of  course. 


FiC.  371.— Vesical  calculus. 


Pure  uric  add.  from  b  girl  nx  yexra  old. 

{ByJegeryi.) 


"Little  Wu  Tsung-hsien  suiTcred  fur  years  with  calculus.     He  was  wuted 
shadow.     At  the  operation  it  was  found  that  Iiis  trouble  was  complicated  by  an  appe^ 
dicilis  thai  had  formed  a  larjie  ahscr-ss.     He  ip-aduaJly  gained  stren^h  and  recovered 
sufficiently  to  go  home.    A  few  months  later  he  returned,  the  calculus  hanng  recurred 
and  his  poor  mother  wai  in  despair,  fearing  his  case  was  hopeless."—  Cochran,  ffz 
yum,  i(jo7. 
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Rules  for  the  Choice  of  Operation.— Our  rules  for  the  choice 
of  operation  may  be  stated  somewhat  as  follows: 

In  young  girls,  the  suprapubic  route  in  all  cases,  unless  the  stone 
soft  and  as  small  as  a  hazel-nut. 

In  women,  the  urethral  route  for  the  smaller  and  softer  stones,  pre- 
liminary gentle  dilatation  having  been  effected.  In  the  larger  and  harder 
stones,  the  suprapubic  route  invariably.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  in 
neither  women  nnr  girls  is  any  approach  by  the  vaginal  bladder- wall 
allowable  under  any  circumstances  whatever.  ^| 

In  boys,  the  suprapubic  is  (he  only  route,  the  urethra  being  loo  lender 
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and  too  tortuous  to  admit  of  the  crushing  operation  and  the  evacuation 
toodiflicuh  and  loo  uncertain,  while  the  perineal  operation  takes  an  unwar- 
rantable risk  of  future  sterility.  A  possible  exception  might  he  made  if 
the  infection  and  cystitis  were  so  extensive  and  virulent  as  to  reciuire 
perineal  drainage,  such  demand,  however,  being  extremely  rare. 

In  the  larger  field  of  operation  upon  men  the  urethra!  route  and  the 
crushing  operation  are  applicable  to  cases  of  small,  soft  stone,  an  extreme 
limit  of  1  inch  in  size  being  allowed  and  the  condition  of  the  bladder  being 
fairly  healthy.  Small  bladder  tumours  and  very  smalt  (minute)  stones 
can  be  exEracted  easily  and  satisfactorily  by  means  of  the  cystoscope 
and  forceps  combinefl,  as  designed  by  Young,  of  Johns  Hopkins.  It  may 
almost  be  called  a  non-operative  procedure.  In  old  men  past  the  age 
of  procreation,  where  cystitis  is  present  and  cs])eclaUy  where  one  or  more 
complicating  hernis  are  found,  for  small  stone,  the  median  perineal  route, 
for  larger  stone,  up  to,  say,  2  inches,  the  lateral  perineal  route,  is  advisable. 

In  all  other  cases,  without  exception,  and  they  are  the  vast  majority 
of  all  cases  of  stone  in  China,  the  suprapubic  route  is  the  operation  of 
election.  This  includes  especially  the  larger  stones  of  all  ages  and  the 
average  and  larger  stoacs  of  men  within  or  before  the  age  of  procreation. 


Fic.  272. — Tfale's  probc-gorget. 


The  Operation.— Taking  up  the  operative  procedures  for  stone,  so 
thoroughly  have  these  been  treated  in  other  works  and  so  soundly,  we 
merely  wish  to  indicate  here  some  points  of  special  application,  of  special 
danger,  and  of  peculiar  interest. 

in  the  first  place,  the  cru^^hing  operation,  ingenious  and  excellent 
as  it  is,  has  largely  given  place  in  practice  to  the  suprapubic,  it  being  now 
realised  that  of  the  two  the  former  is  more  dangerous,  the  more  tedious, 
and  the  less  satisfacioiy^the  last  point  owing  to  the  ever-present  uncer- 
tainty of  thorough  evacuation. 

In  China  the  crushing  operation  is  not  wisely  applicable  in  more 
than  one  case  of  stone  in  every  twenty-five  except  as  an  auxiliary  to  the 
suprapubic  and  the  perineal,  when  it  i.s  used  to  break  up  through  the 
inci-^ian  the  larger  stones  into  fragments  of  such  size  that  they  may 
easily  be  withdrawn  through  the  wound  without  laceration  of  the  parts. 
We  would  emphasise  that  the  good  surgeon  will  not  allow  his  desire  to 


greatly  lacerating  the  whole  prostatic  region  and  finally  abandoning 
the  attempt,  crushing  the  stone  into  three  parts  and  easily  removing  each 
one. 

We  would  emphasise  in  this  connection  the  importance  even  in  the 
smaller  stones  of  making  sure  that  we  are  removing  them  in  their  long 
axis,  and  of  working  them  from  side  to  side  rather  than  by  a  direct  puU. 

'I"hc  perineal  operation  has  the  advantages  over  all  others  of  speed 
and  good  drainage.  It  should  be  completed,  from  the  first  puncture 
to  the  end,  within  five  minutes,  if  not  less.  In  feeble  patients,  in  the  aged, 
and  in  those  with  any  tendency  to  nephritis  the  advantage  of  speed  is 
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evident.  In  cystitis,  and  especially  in  those  cases  where  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  to  the  deposit  of  gravel  and  phosphates,  the  free  drainage  of  the 
bladder  is  an  immense  gain.  A  practical  point  also  is  the  fact  that  a 
Chinese  patient  will  often  consent  to  the  perineal  route  when  persuasion 
will  fail  to  gain  consent  to  the  suprapubic,  which  is  inevitably  regarded  as 
an  abdominal  operation.  The  one  great  danger  or  accident  of  this 
operation  is  hsemorrhage,  and  it  is  nut  to  be  too  lightly  considered. 
This  may  be  fr«m  Iwo  main  sources,  even  though  performed  accurately 
and  without  error,  and  from  one  source,  through  error. 

The  former  are,  ha-morrhage  from  the  bladder-wall  and  from  the 
transverse  branch  of  the  inlernal  ptidic.  The  last-named  is  easily  reached 
and  clamped  and  should  be  ligated  with  a  buried  stitch.  The  artery  of 
the  bulb  is  divided,  owing  to  faulty  technic.  The  bulb  cannot  be 
clamped  except  in  a  shallow  perineum,  and  depen{lenre  must  be  placed 
upon  packing  a  gauze  lent  around  the  silver  drainage-lube.  The  double 
layer  of  gauze  is  punctured  by  the  drainage-tube,  tied  firmly  on  the  inside, 
and  the  drainage-tube  inserted  into  the  bladder.    With  a  blunt  instru- 


FlO.  rj^. — Perineal  dminatjc-lube. 


ment  long  strips  of  gauze  are  packed  tightly  around  the  whole  circum- 
ference of  the  lube,  completely  filling  the  wound.  A  couple  of  ounces 
of  weak  solution  of  adrenalin  or  some  other  local  styptic  are  injected  into 
the  bladder  and  into  the  gauze,  and  the  whole  bound  firmly  and  lied  in 
place.  This  should  not  be  removed  until  the  second  ur  third  day,  and 
then  most  gently.  If  the  haemorrhage  recurs,  the  whole  must  be  replaced 
and  left  in  still  longer.  Meanwhile  the  patient  must  be  kept  quiet,  and 
adrenalin,  ergot,  and  so  forth  may  be  administered  in  rational  doses. 

When  haemorrhage  takes  place  from  the  bladder-wall  it  is  usually 
in  the  form  of  constant  oozing  and  appears  thoroughly  mixed  with  ur'nc. 
Thorough  disinfection  and  irrigation  and  final  injection  of  a  local  styptic 
solution  will  usually  control  it,  and,  besides  adrenalin  and  ergot,  con- 
siderable reliance  may  be  placed  upon  the  older  remedy,  tincture  of 
hamamelis,  by  mouth  and  locally.  Quiet,  low  diet,  and  the  forbidding 
of  all  exertion  must  be  insisted  upon.  We  twice  very  nearly  lost  patients 
from  persistent  ha?raorrhage  from  the  bladder-wall,  which  in  one  case 
kept  up  for  fully  a  month's  time.  In  another  patient,  where  profuse 
haemorrhage  from  the  artery  of  the  bulb  look  place,  it  was  only  controlled 
by  the  process  of  packing  above  described.     At  the  first  dressing  the 
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harnorrhage  recurrcfl,  and  the  packing  was  repeated;  at  the  second  dress- 
ing, it  having  completely  stopped,  (he  palien!  was  put  to  bed  without 
packing  of  the  wound  and  exhorted  to  (|uict  and  so  forth.  During  a  Aisil 
of  his  children  and  some  friends,  a  mad  caprice  induced  him  to  get  out 
of  bed  and  exhibit  his  athletic  prowess  by  lifting  and  tossing  a  child  in  the 
air.  The  effort  was  followed  immediately  by  an  enormous  ha-morrhage 
which  brought  on  syncope  and  an  all  but  fatal  issue,  the  palicnL  dying 
finally  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days  from  heart  failure. 

"Twenly-five  men  end  children  have  been  operated  on  for  sione  in  the  bladder, 
nine  suprapubi rally,  a  gir]  by  dilating  the  urethra,  and  the  remainder  by  the  median 
operation.  The  only  one  who  did  not  recover  was  lui  ill-tempered  old  man,  who  on 
the  fourth  day  after  the  operation,  refusing  to  Ibten  to  the  warning  of  his  attendant, 
tix>k  oil  his  dre:t5ing,  went  down  ihe  sleep  staircase  of  our  matshed,  and  bad  a.  walk. 
When  I  swlilcd  him  at  my  next  visit,  he  gave  as  his  excuse  that  he  felt  quite  well  and 
able  to  walk.  His  temperature,  which  was  normal,  began  to  rise,  a  pcrsi-ilcnt  hiccough 
set  in  and  prevented  him  from  taking  ftiod,  and  eleven  days  after  the  operation  he  waa 
removed  from  the  hospital  to  his  own  home  by  his  sons." — J.  E.  Kuhne,  Tungkurt. 

In  the  perineal  operation  upon  old  men  it  is  often  found  that  the 
cause  of  the  stone  is,  at  least  partially,  poor  drainage,  brought  on  by  some 
enlargement  of  the  prostate,  and  a  little  extra  time  may  wisely  be  devoted 
to  partial  if  not  complete  enucleation  of  the  gland  at  the  lime  and  through 
the  wound.  In  some  cases  the  condition  of  the  gland  will  not  allow  of  any 
such  easy  procedure,  but  often  a  merely  sclerotic  gland  may  be  scooped 
out  in  its  two  divisions  by  the  forefinger  or  a  spoon-shaped  forceps  blade, 
thus  gi\'ing  admirable  drainage  and  a  greater  sense  of  safety  from  recur- 
rence, as  well  as  increased  comfort  to  the  patient.  In  one  instance,  in 
passing  the  forefinger  into  the  bladder  we  pushed  the  larger  half  of  the 
prostate  before  it  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  stone,  reinserting  the  fore- 
finger, removed  the  offending  portion  of  the  gland  with  the  greatest  ease. 

The  suprapubic  operation  is  the  modern  operation  for  the  removal 
of  stone  from  the  l>]addcr,  and  deserves  the  careful  study  and  the  best 
respects  of  the  genito-urinary  surgeon.  Again  wc  but  wish  to  comment 
thereon  and  add  a  few  suggestions  to  the  already  elaborate  treatises. 

The  fear  of  wounding  and  so  opening  the  peritoneum  is  some- 
what exaggerated  in  most  descriptive  accounts,  there  being  even  in  young 
children  small  danger  of  the  accident.  But  the  accident  must  not  be 
allowed  to  take  place,  as  the  stone-containing  bladder  is  often  as  far  as 
possible  from  being  an  aseptic  organ.  If  torn  before  the  bladder  is 
opened,  the  operation  should  not  be  continued  at  that  time.  The  sur- 
geon should  either  postpone  the  operation  until  closure  has  taken  place 
or  the  wound  should  be  closed  and  the  perineal  route  at  once  resorted  to. 
If  the  peritoneum  should  be  opened  after  the  bladder  has  been  incised, 


I 
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in  the  bladder,  the  same  being  retained  by  tying  a  drainage-tube  around 
the  penis.  We  strongly  deprecate  the  use  of  a  large  rectal  bag  as  unneces- 
sary and  difficult  of  introduction;  and  as  for  the  distention  of  the  bladder, 
as  it  prevents  the  use  of  a  sound  as  a  guide,  il  is  a  doubtful  advantage. 
The  skin  incision  should  be  directly  in  the  middle  line  and  extend  slightly 
over  the  pubic  bone.     Occasionally  the  pyramidalis  will  cither  be  divided 
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to  one  side  of  the  middle  line  or  apparently  overlap  the  middle  line  as  a 
muscular  structure,  in  which  case  it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  bladder- 
wall  which  lies  considerably  deeper  and  is  not  approached  without  first 
encountering    some    venous    hemorrhage    from    the    prevesicular    fat. 
Kocher's  transverse  incision  gives  an  even  better  field,  but  involves 
partial  separation  of  the  recti-tendons  from  the  pubic  bones.     It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  bladder-wall  dips  deeply  under  the  pubis  and  that 
the  first  <iuick  puncture  thereof  may  safely  be  made  at  such  an  angle  that 
Ihe  point  of  the  knife  actually  enters  the  bladder  under  the  pubis.     When 
entered,  the  long-bladed  knife  may  be  drawn  upward  for  half  an  inch 
or  so  and  a  hieraostat  (pressure  forceps)  inserted  into  the  bladder  as  a 
guide,  or  the  point  of  the  sound  in  the  bladder  extruded  through  the  wound. 
after  which  retention  sutures  or  better,  retention  forceps,  may  be  placed 
in  the  bladder-wall  and  the  wound  enlarged  upward  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary.    Larger  stones  should  then  with  the  finger  be  separated  where  ad- 
herent to  the  bladder  wall  (care  being  taken  not  to  shove  the  bladder 
before  the  finger  with  too  much  violencej.  then  partially  crushed  and 
every  scrap  of  stone  and  gravel  removed.     A  thorough  irrigation  of  salt 
solution,  the  insertion  of  a  soft-rubber  catheter  by  the  urethra,  two  or  three 
Lembert  chromicised  gut  sutures  in  the  bladder- wall,  the  insertion  of  a 
long  soft-rubber  tube  or  a  cigareiic  drain  through  tJie  suprapubic  wound 
into  the  bladder,  and  the  partial  closure  of  the  muscle  and  skin  wound 
around  it  (silkworm  gut). 

Cochran's  practice,  and  he  is  our  most  experienced  man,  is,  we  believe, 
invariably  to  drain  as  above,  at  least  for  a  day  or  two,  occasionally 
even  packing  gauze  around  the  tube.  There  is  no  question  but  that 
this  is  the  safer  method  of  treatment.  There  is  practically  no  danger  if  it 
be  followed,  whereas  the  complete  closure  of  a  suprapubic  cystotomy 
wound,  though  often  successful,  occasionally  proves  extremely  treacher- 
ous and  dangerous.  We  have  tried  both  ways  and  have  obtained  per- 
fect union  by  first  intention  and  without  leakage.  But  we  have  also  had 
occasion  to  repent  deeply  the  attempt.  In  one  instance  the  patient, 
making  the  effort  of  urination,  forced  urine  through  the  bladder  wound 
and  produced  the  most  violent  peKic  inflammation  we  have  ever  seen, 
requiring  free  opening  and  three  cigarette  drains  into  the  depths  of  the 
pelvic  basin,  the  patient  only  escaping  death  through  the  possession  of  an 
extraordinarily  robust  constitution.  Since  this  event  we  have  adopted 
the  invariable  rule  of  draining  the  suprapubic  wound,  often,  however, 
dosing  the  bladder  and  merely  inserting  a  thin  gauze  strip  into  the  pre- 
vesical space,  withdrawing  the  same  after  a  couple  of  days  and  tying  an 
already-placed  stitch. 
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"The  Stone  cases  are  always  'anxious  ones';  in  eleven  of  them  the  suprapubic,  in 
eij^ht  the  median  lithotumy  was  |jerfornied.  One  of  ihem  had  lo  be  opemlcd  twice; 
half  a  year  after  the  first  operation,  a  small  newly-formed  stone  was  found  and  reiroved. 
Two  died  in  the  hospital,  one  was  removed  in  a  critical  stale.  Another  one,  from 
wlioni  one  large  stone,  wcighinR  more  than  3  ounces,  bad  been  removed  suprapubic- 
alty,  caused  us  siime  trouble.  On  the  seventeenth  day  after  the  operation,  he  swal- 
I'owccl  at  one  meal  nine  bowls  of  rice,  an  unheard-of  amount.  The  distention  of 
the  abdomen  was  so  i;reat  that  the  wound  gave  way,  causing  a  slight  [leritonitts.  On 
the  thirty-first  day  he  left  us  well  but  for  a  small  fistula." — Otpp,  Tungkun. 

The  rule  might  be  stated  as  follows: 
kjTn  dirty  cases,  and  especially  when  the  patient  is  under  average 
intelligence,  drain  into  the  bladder.  In  others,  if  the  bladder  wall  may 
be  nicely  closed,  drain  into  the  pre-vcsical  space.  Keep  a  soft  cathclcr 
in  the  bladder  for  four  or  five  days,  or  longer  if  necessary,  and  teach  the 
patient  for  a  couple  of  weeks  thereafter  to  place  himself  in  the  most  com- 
fortable position  for  urination,  and  invariably  to  make  gentle  pressure 
over  the  pubis  during  the  act. 

In,  case  of  acciunulation  in  the  prevesical  space  of  pus,  or  blood, 
open  the  skin  wound  freely,  insert  the  tube  into  the  bladder,  thoroughly 
irrigate  and  pack  gently  around  the  tube.  If  the  tube  is  made  long,  its 
distal  end  may  be  inserted  into  the  same  bottle  as  the  catheter.  The 
Japanese  provide  a  cheap  glass  bed  urinal  which  lies  comfortably  between 
the  thighs  and  does  not  tend  to  upset,  but  a  quart  wine  bottle  may  be  used. 

There  is  an  old  rule,  which  we  find  in  Ashhurst's  Text-book  of 
Surgery,  that  wc  should  never  operate  for  stone  without  having  definitely 
located  its  presence  with  a  searcher  the  day  before  operation,  and  again 
immediately  before  operation,  We  think  the  rule  an  excellent  one,  and 
would  re-emphasise  it  in  our  practice  in  China.  A  small  stone  or  a  gritty 
spot  in  the  bladder  may  be  apparent  on  one  day  and  passed  per  urethra  or 
be  broken  up  before  operation;  and  even  when  a  stone  is  present,  the  pre- 
caution of  assuring  oneself  of  the  fact  just  before  operation  is  a  wise  one. 

We  have  stated  our  preference  for  the  suprapubic  operation  over 
litholapaxy.  It  is  the  universal  preference  of  those  of  widest  experience 
in  China.  Of  course  Kerr  did  the  perineal  operation  in  the  beginning, 
and  later  took  to  litholapaxy  for  the  smaller  stones.  But  that  is  many 
years  ago.  Those  who  operate  for  stone  frequently  in  China  (Olpp, 
Kuhne,  Swan,  Cochran,  Cole)  share  with  us  an  overwhelming  preference 
for  the  suprapubic  (or  at  least  cutting)  operation,  and  very  rarely  resort  to 
lilholapaxy.     Take  Cochran's  statistics  for  any  year: 

1905.   Suprapubic,    38  Perineal,  3 

1907.    Suprapubic,    si  Lateral  perineal,  a 

1909.    Suprapubic,    54  Combined,  j;    Perineal  median,  1 

Lilho]aj>axy,  i 
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and  so  on.  The  others  give  about  this  relative  proportion.  Now,  w( 
I  know  that  in  India  the  whole  question  is  viewed  differently.     Wanlass  o 

i  Miraj,  India,  reports  recently  forty-nine  operations  for  vesical  calculus 

I  forty-eight  successful,  with  a  proportion  of  twenty-seven  litholapaxies  U 

'  three  suprapubic  lithotomies.     Take  for  example  Adam,   who,   in  ai 

'  experience  of  nearly  a  thousand  stone  operations,  considers  lithotomy  t( 

!  be  obsolete.     And  Kcegan  says,  "litholapaxy  *  ♦  ♦  is  a  superior  opera 

I  tion  to  both  suprapubic  and  lateral  lithotomy  in  three  important  respects 

viz.,  the  rate  of  mortality,  in  the  rapidity  of  cure,  and  in  being  free  fron 
.  cutting." 

I  There  is  published  in  the  Indian  Medical  Gazette  for  March,  1909,  a  resume  of^i 

I  symposium  which  has  appeared  in  the  Medical  Missions  in  India,  quoting  in  the  first 

place  Smith,  of  JuUundur,  who  states  that  in  competent  hands  lithotrity  stands  oui 
alone  and  is  far  superior  to  any  cutting  operation.  He,  however,  advises  English  anc 
general  American  surgeons  to  avoid  litholapaxy,  which  requires  more  skill  and  ex- 
perience than  can  be  got  in  Europe  or  America. 

We  cannot  agree  with  the  first  of  these  conclusions.  (We  are  speaking, 
of  course,  of  our  own  experience  and  readily  recognise  that  these  Indian 
operators  are  masters  of  the  craft— as  are  some  in  China — and  fully 
competent  to  draw  their  conclusions  accurately.  There  must  be  some 
diflference  in  the  conditions;  or  is  it  only  that  both  operations  are  so  good 
that  the  preference  is  merely  one  of  personal  experience?)  As  to  rate  of 
mortality,  in  nine  years  we  have  lost  only  one  case,  and  that  through  the 
patient's  own  foolishness.  Other  surgeons  in  China  have  had  equally 
good,  or  better,  results  out  of  larger  experience. 

Kiihne  gives  the  following  opinion  from  his  lithotomies  in  South  China. 

Death  rate  for  the  three  operations  is  as  follows: 

Cases  Deaths  Per  cent. 

Lateral,  22  2  0 

Suprapubic,  44  5  11.3 

Median,  43  2  4.6 

Four-fifths  of  Dr.  Kerr's  cases  and  over  two-thirds  of  Dr.  Post's  were  considered 
unsuiled  for  the  crushing  operation,  and  following  the  general  practice  of  25  years 
ago,  were  dealt  with  very  largely  by  the  perineal  route. 

Suprapubic- -After  having  adopted  the  Trendelenburg  jxisition  combined  with 
rectal  and  vesical  distention  (year  1H9S)  twenty-four  cases  have  been  operated  without 
one  death.     The  live  fatal  cases  occurred  in  the  earlier  years  of  my  practice. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  after  comparing  the  three  methods  of  lithotomy  used 
in  South  China  in  the  male  are: 

1.  That  the  lateral  operation  is  considered  to  be  a  dangerous  method,  offering 
no  advantages  over  the  two  other  ways  of  operating,  and  that  it  ought  no  longer  to  be 
performed. 

2.  That  the  suprapubic  operation,  when  performed  as  indicated,  i.e.,  putting 
the  patient  in  Trendelenburg's  [Kisition,  and  making  use  of  rectal  and  vesical  distention, 
may  be  used  in  all  ca-ies.     It  is,  however,  sjiecially  recommended  for  large  stones,  above 
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I  1/3  inches  in  diameter,  and  for  children  and  ho)-s  up  to  their  eighteenth  year,  boys 
a(  that  age  in  C'hina  being  not  so  developed  as  those  in  western  countries. 

3.  That  the  median  operation  performed  according  to  the  directions  given  (diJata- 
tion,  no  laceration  or  incision  of  the  ring)  is  to  be  recommended  for  all  the  stone  cases 
met  with  in  adults,  where  the  atone  is  under  i  i/j  inches  in  diameter.  The  case 
with  which  il  is  irtrrfornicd  ought  to  make  it  the  operation  of  choice  for  all  those  who 
are  at  the  hcginninp  nf  their  work. 

Tile  cases  in  which  the  suprapubic  njutc  is  es[«ecialty  indicated  are  tumours  and 
foreign  bodies  in  the  bladder  and  di\*crtici3li  of  the  bladder.  I  believe  that  by  Aome 
such  technic  aa  I  have  here  shown  the  suprapubic  route  h  much  betler  and  safer  an 
to  complications  for  the  removal  of  calculi  than  the  lilholrite. — The  Clevdaud  Medical 
Journal^  by  WiiUam  E.  Lower. 

Swan,  of  Canton,  who  operates  on  about  as  many  stones  as  any  one  in 
China.still  prefers  the  perineal  route,  the  lateral  operation,  but  never  crushes. 

"Caifuii  are  pretty  frequently  met  with— were  satisfactorily  cut  out  during  the 
year." — Main,  Hangckow,  1907. 

About  30  years  ago  the  suprapubic  operation  was  revived.  Between  1S90  and 
1906,  Dr.  Post  performed  this  operation  39  times,  with  9  deaths,  as  against  123  perin- 
eal operations  in  the  same  period,  with  6  deaths.  The  larger  mortality  of  the  supra- 
pubic list  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  following  table: — 

OperatioHS  1890  to  1906. 

No.  of  Ops.      Average  Age.      Av.  Duration.  Av.  Wi.  of  Stone 

Perineal lit  6.9  years.  1.69  years.         5.4  grams. 

Suprapubic   39  9  years.  a. 68  years,     nearly  30  grams. 

With  tbc  exception  of  one  huge  stone  of  350  grams  (12 1/4  ounces)  removed  by 
Dr.  Post  in  1S81,  the  largest  three  stones  described  were  removed  by  the  suprapubic 
method.     These  were  166,  150,  and  133  grams,  rcsiietiivcly. 

With  regard  to  rapidity  of  cure,  it  is,  of  course,  easier  to  get  a  litho- 
lapaxy  patient  up  quicker  than  one  who  has  been  cut,  although  the  dif- 
ference is  only  a  question  of  a  few  daj-s^nol  a  week  on  the  average. 
But  one  cannot  for  a  minute  compare  the  uncertain  evacuation  and  the 
poor  drainage  of  litholapaxy  with  the  absolute  assurance  of  complete 
evacuation  and  the  ideal  drainage  of  either  cutting  operation.  The 
amount  of  traumatism  also  is  incomparably  in  favour  of  the  suprapubic, 
if  not  of  the  perineal,  operation.  Take  a  case  in  which  there  is  a  4-  or 
5-ounce  stone  and  a  bladder  thoroughly  diseased  and  full  of  pus,  with 
threatened  invasion  of  the  kidneys.  Then  ram  a  number  of  steel  instru- 
mcnls  up  and  down  its  surface  and  along  the  urethra  repeatedly;  and 
compare  this  with  a  clean  cul,  a  tfiorough  wash-out,  and  through-and- 
ihrough  rubber  drainage.  We  confess  ourselves  at  a  loss  to  see  but  on? 
side.  Finally,  with  regard  to  the  freedom  from  cutting  in  litholapaxy. 
Personally,  we  much  prefer  cutting  to  scraping.  We  believe  the  average 
surgeon  (perhaps  not  the  master  worker)  sjnlls  more  blood  with  a 
Utholatrite  than  he  does  with  a  scalpel,  in  getting  out  a  stone.     As  our 
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literary  colleague,  Maxwell,  says,  "I  prefer  the  suprapubic  operation 
the  very  reason  that  it  is  a  cutting  operation.  It  is  far  better  surgei 
Then  only  think  of  the  time  under  an  anaesthetic — five  minutes  for 
perineal,  ten  minutes  for  the  suprapubic,  no  matter  what  the  size  of 
stone:  and  for  litholapa]^,  anywhere  &om  half  an  hour  to  three  hoi 
In  China  most  of  us  are  very  busy. 

Shanghai  would  be  a  bad  place  from  which  to  quote  a  series 
stone  findings.  For  example,  the  stones  do  not  originate  here  and 
patients  who  come  from  the  south  are  almost  all  business  people.  Besit 
this,  there  are  far  more  interesting  stone  series  at  hand  thtax  our  01 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Drs.  Olpp  and  Kuhne,  of  Tungkun,  we  hi 
received  the  reports  of  the  Tungkun  Hospital  from  1901  to  1908,  indusi 
with  the  yearly  reports  of  lithotomies  and  the  permission  of  the  doctors 
quote  the  same  at  length.  The  summings  up  are  our  own  as  well  as  1 
inferences  therefrom.  The  series  is  well  worth  a  careful  study  on  1 
part  of  anyone  who  is  engaged  in  this  branch  of  work.  It  is  so  eviden 
honest  and  represents  thoroughly  well  the  modem  practice  in  Chii 
The  operators  "Remarks"  are  particularly  worth  reading  in  connect] 
with  the  individual  cases. 

The  series  represents  189  lithotomies  in  nine  years. 


1900=   3- 

I90I~30. 

1902=- 34. 

1903=28. 

1904=25. 

1905=24. 

1906=24. 

1907=19. 

1908=22. 

Total™  1 8g. 

With  regard  to  occupation  the  patients 

were  as  follows: 

Farmers  and  their  families, 

91. 

Merchants  and  tradesmen, 

31. 

Day  laborers  (coolies), 

30. 

Artisans, 

6. 

Boatmen  and  fishermen, 

9- 

Soldiers, 

3. 

Children  and  miscellaneous, 

40. 

189. 

Too  much  should  not  be  inferred  from  these  results.  Tungkun 
not  a  very  large  place  and  the  surrounding  farming  population  is  enormoi 
Still,  the  number  of  farmers  is  striking  and  this,  added  to  the  coolie  figun 
would  tend  to  strengthen  the  theory  that  hard  labor  in  the  hot  sun  has 
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strong  influence  in  the  causation  of  stone.  The  skin  in  this  case  takes  a 
large  part  in  the  excretory  function  and  the  bladder  is  insuflSciently 
flushed.  But  other  potent  factors  must  enter  into  the  question,  besides 
this  one. 

The  average  duration  of  the  stone  before  operation  is  one  year  and 
eight  and  one-half  months. 

The  longest  time  is  eighteen  years. 

The  shortest  time  is  one  month.     (Patient's  symptoms,  of  course.) 

With  regard  to  the  age  of  the  patients. 


I  to    5  years, 

5  cases. 

6  to  10  years, 

15  cases, 

30  cases. 

II  to  30  years, 

II  cases. 

31  to  30  years, 

28  rases. 

31  to  40  years. 

36  cases. 

41  to  50  years. 

43  cases. 

51  to  60  years. 

37  cases. 

61  to  70  years. 

13  cases. 

71  to  80  years, 

'otal. 

I  case. 

1 

188  cases. 

This  might  be  taken  as  a  steady  progression  with  advancing  years. 
No  doubt  many  die  of  the  disease  without  coming  to  treatment.  The 
disease  is,  however,  well  represented  at  all  ages. 

As  to  chemical  composition  in  the  Canton  district, 
Urates  and  uric  acid,  115 

Phosphates,  55 

Oxalates,  17 

Mixed,  3 

189 

There  seems  to  be  only  slight  relationship  between  the  occupation 
of  the  patient  and  the  composition  of  the  stone. 
The  oxalate  stones  are  divided  as  follows: 

Farmers,  10 

.  Boatmen,  3 

Coolies,  Z 

Traders,  i 

Children,  3 

Excepting  the  urethral  and  preputial  cases,  which  were  all  success- 
fully treated  by  dilatation  and  extraction,  the  operative  procedures  were 
confined  to  two  methods,  the  median  perineal  and  the  suprapubic. 
Apparently  the  crushing  operation  has  not  figured  in  this  series  at  all. 
There  is  no  definition  of  the  reasons  for  selection  of  operation,  but  an 
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Operations 

Recoveries 

Uncertaiia 

Median  perineal  . . 
Suprapubic 

93 
S3 

9a 
77 

1 

eBtim^doD  ol  the  probable  size  of  the  stone  appears    to   have  la 
influenced  the  operators.     The  numbers  and  results  are  as  follows 
under  results  are  included  deaths  from  all  causes,  some  two  or 
seeming,  however,  to  have  been  independent  of  the  special   opei 
procedure.  ajj 

4 
6 

Considering  that  the  suprapubic  route  is  used  in  the  more  adva 
cases  there  seems  to  be  little  difference  in  the  moTEality  to  be  expe 
In  fact,  it  is  probable  that  in  any  straight  series  of  one  hundred  case 
suprapubic  operation  would  give  a  lower  mortality  than  the  me 
would  in  the  same  series.  The  results  of  both,  in  the  bands  of  I 
operators  is  as  good  as  the  best  of  the  Indian  results. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  in  later  years  the  operators  have  devel 
a  preference  for  the  suprapubic  route. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  two  or  three  of  the  cases  of  this  series 
troublesome  secondary  hemorrhage. 

The  series  follows  in  detail 
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Fic.  376.— Anterior 
urethml  lalculi.  (Tn 
M«.)     {ByJ.feryi.) 


Urethral  Stone. — Urethral  stone  is  frequent,  and  concretions  along 
the  urethra,  especially  in  its  prostatic  portion  and  particularly  behind 
fiartia!  stricture,  are  extremely  common. 

"One  o(  (lie  ulumaie  consequencrs  of  long-standing  unrclirvcd  organic  stricture 
i>f  the  urethra,"  says  Dr.   Bucksen  Brownio,  "is  atony  of  the  bladder,  and  atony 
cif  the  bladder  not  unfrtrqueiitly  leads  to  ihe  formation  of  phosphatic  vesical  calculus." 
J.  C.  Thomson,  ,\faeao. 

The  passage  of  a  few  sounds,  followed  by  two-way  urethral  irrigation, 
will  usually  dislodge  such  concretions.     True  urethral  stone  may  be  in 
the  dilatL;d  prostatic  |X)rtion  and  of  considerable  size;  and  small  stones  of 
the  shape  and  size  of  a  10-grain  quinine  capsule 
may  be  found   in  the  narrower  fxtrtinn,  often  quite 
close  to  the  meatus,  sometimes  immediately  behind 
a  constricted  meatus.     The  relief  of  the  retaining 
stricture  will  often  cause  their  dlslodgment.  or  they 
may  be  reached  with  appropriate  forceps,  crushed, 
and  gently  extracted  after  incision  of  the  meatus. 
L'nder   no  circumstances   should  the   urethra    be 
opened  from  the  skin  surface,  as  the  formation  of 
urinary  fistula,  or  false  hypospadias  is  all  too  likely. 

Preputial  Stone.  The  only  references  we  find  to  the  subject  are  in 
Fowler's  Treatise  on  Surgery.  Vol.  II.  p.  257:  "Preputial  calculi  may  be 
present  in  the  adhesions  in  the  adherent  prepuce,  or  between  the  adhesions 
and  the  glans."  In  the  International  Encydopmiia  of  Surgery,  Vol.  VI. 
p.  180:  "Sub-preputial  calculi  are  common  in  China.  In  Europe  and 
America  they  are  rare.  Kerr,  Canton,  gives  a  record  of  fifteen  personal 
cases;  and  on  p.  181 :  "  In  size  these  calculi  vary  from  a  minute  cluster  of 
crj'stals  up  to  concretions  as  large  as  an  egg.  In  one  of  Kerr's  cases  they 
weighed  i  ounce  2  drachms." 

"  Wc  also  note  a  preputial  calculus  weighing  1 16  grains."— O/^^,  Tungkun. 

"Pkimmis  and  Prffiulial  CaiaUi. — The  phimosis,  which  was  almost  complete,  wa* 
rongcnital.  The  stones  had  been  in  process  of  formation,  the  patient  thought, 
about  three  years.  The  oiwralion  under  cucainc  presented  no  diffituliics  and  the 
ItaticDt  recovered  without  any  bad  symptom.  The  stones,  three  In  number,  were 
fitted  in  Hke  chestnuts  in  a  burr.  The  one  in  the  centre  was  flat  and  had  two 
facets.  The  outside  ones  bad  one  facet  eacli.  They  weighed  1.5  ^m.  Wc  have 
added  ihem  to  our  Lollcction  nf  curiositirs  in  thr  Mnseuni,  frinary  calculi  arc  rare 
in  this  part  of  the  countrj'.  I  have  seen  only  one  case  of  stone  in  the  bladder  since 
f'lming  to  China."-  Park, Saocltevf,  1887. 

The  condition  at  home  must  be  extremely  rare,  since  the  factors 
which  lead  to  its  development  would  result  in  prompt  attention  and  cure. 
This  is  not  the  state  in    China,  however,  where  phimosis  of  the  most 
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chronic  variety  is  daily  met  with,  and  the  operation  for  phimosis^  next  iu 
rectal  fistula,  the  commoncsi  we  are  asked  to  perform.  It  is  in  these 
chronic,  tight,  cicatricial  phimoses  where  the  flow  of  urine  is  retaxded. 
not  in  the  urethra  but  actually  in  the  prepuce,  so  that  there  is  on  urination 
a  ballooning  thereof  with  dribbling,  or,  at  the  most,  a  fine  stream  through 
a  minute,  pin-sized  opening,  that  a  cystic  state  of  affairs  is  a.rtinciall> 
produced,  wherein  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  production  of  calculi 
are  brought  about. 

The  pathologic  history  is  somewhat  as  follows. 

A  congcnitaily  redundant  prepuce  with  naturally  small  opening,  and 
an  eczema,  ballanitis,  chancroid,  chancre,  or  other  inflamed  condition, 


mm^  % 


Fig,  3;7. — Alwvc,  prrputiiil  cakuH.  One  is  split  to  show  slm  tun.  (To  sxet 
Wl.  is  3  gna.  Below,  one  hundred  and  ^ty-fivc  preputial  calculi,  inriuding  three  Urge  onft, 
aI]  from  one  case.     (I'o  size.)     Wl.  is  three  slone^  2  gm.,  whole  lot,  7  gm.     (By  J^fiirys.") 

produce,  first,  inflammatory  contraction  and  cicatrisation  of  the  meatus, 
(of  the  prepuce,  not  of  the  urethra),  and  the  retention  of  mucus,  blood- 
clots,  epithelial  detritus,  uric  acid  crystals,  or  what  not,  to  act  as  a  focus 
for  formation  of  stone. 

At  first  it  seems  remarkable  that  the  irritation  of  a  stone  does  not 
produce  a  natural  ulceration  sufficient  to  allow  of  its  own  evacuation. 
But  when  we  consider  how  rarely  this  happens  in  the  bladder,  even  with 
the  largest  and  roughest  of  mulberry  growths,  and  how  the  tendency  is 
rather  to  thicken  and  toughen  the  bladder  than  to  weaken  its  walls,  we 
can  appreciate  that  in  preputial  calculus  we  have  a  condition  which 
makes  for  thickening  and  toughening  of  the  prepuce  rather  than  for  ulcera- 
tion and  sloughing.  We  have  spoken  of  a  large,  double  bladder-stone, 
the  upper  part  of  which  was  in  the  vesicle,  the  lower  part  in  the  prostatic 
urethra,  which  ultimately  produced  a  deep  urethral  abscess  and  would 
have  sloughed  itself  through  the  perineum  had  it  not  been  removed  by 
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immediate  operation.  But  this  is  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  The  very 
fact  that  the  prepuce  is  ballooned  at  each  act  of  urination,  and  the  stone 
or  stones  caused  to  change  position,  is  probably  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  failure  to  cause  excessive  ulceration  and  sloughing.  Occasionally, 
however,  they  are  held  very  tight  by  contraction  of  the  thickened  walls, 
and  possibly  under  these  circumstances  do  somclimes  cause  perforation. 

Symptoms.  —The  symptoms  complained  of  by  the  patient  are  those 
of  phimosis,  with  somewhat  more  pain  and  discomfort  than  one  would 
expect  from  the  external  appearances.  'Ihe  prepuce  is  so  thick  that  one 
is  not  always  able  to  feel  a  single  stone,  though  a  roundish  hardness  may 
suggest  the  idea.  When  more  than  one  stone  is  present,  the  crepitus 
between  tliem  is  peculiar  and  quite  characteristic— as  one  might  imagine, 
of  two  or  three  small  marbles  in  a  thick  woolen  or  felt  pocket,  or  wrapped 
up  in  a  piece  of  blanket.  When  many  stones  are  present,  and  especially 
when  there  is  sand  or  gravel  as  well,  one  is  reminded  of  the  pocketful  of 
wet  sand  and  pebbles  of  the  old  days  by  the  seashore — a  sort  of  boggy, 
gritty,  grumbly  feeling.  A  probe  will  Invariably  make  the  diagnosis 
certain,  but  must  avoid  the  urethra  to  do  so.  A  case  of  ours  last  winter 
gave  up  three  creamy,  smooth,  rather  soft  stones,  each  of  the  size  of  a 
cherrystone,  perfectly  round  and  of  a  peculiar  delicate  structure — rather 
pretty  after  dr>Tng.  And  a  recent  case  yielded,  in  all,  three  large  stones 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  smaller  ones,  besides  gravel  and  sand. 
These  were  irregular  in  shape  and  size,  rough  and  soft  in  consistency, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  were  worn  by  the  constant  motion  and 
friction  against  their  fellows.  There  were  no  sharp  edges  or  flat  sides 
in  the  whole  collccliun.  A  case  reported  by  Fearn  from  Sttochow  gave 
forty-five  stones  of  varying  sizes. 

Operation. — Locate,  if  possible,  the  glans,  cut  down  from  above, 
clear  out  the  pouch  and  circumcise.  Usually  some  abrasions  will  be 
found  which  will  heal  at  once  and  the  final  result  will  be  eminently  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned.  We  think  it  would  be  well  to  look  invariably 
for  associated  vesical  calculus,  though  we  do  not  believe  that  there  will 
be  found  any  particular  association. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
SYPHILIS  AND  VENEREAL  DISEASES. 

Modern  tcxl-books  haie  disqualified  syphilis  and  declared  it  in- 
eligible 10  membership  in  the  choice  company  of  venereal  diseases. 
U  is  convenient,  however,  to  include  iis  discussion  in  this  chapter,  the 
object  of  which  is  by  no  means  lo  serve  up  a  general  textbook  on  these 
subjects,  but  to  outline  the  prevalence  and  special  forms  in  China  and 
the  methods  of  treatment  which  will  be  found  not  only  applicable  but 
practicable. 

That  the  Chinese,  in  common  with  all  mankind,  suffer  from  dis- 
eases of  their  genilal  organs  ji;ocs  witliout  saying;  and  though  every 
form  of  such  disease  known  to  the  profession  seems  to  present  itself 
for  treatment  (and  plentifully  so)  we  think  it  is  because  of  the  external 
manifestation  of  these  diseases  that  we  become  impressed  with  the  ex- 
ceeding prevalence  thereof,  rather  than  because  they  are  actually  pro- 
portionately rifer  in  China  than  in  other  jilacus. 

The  Chinese  suffer  from  syphilis  and  the  treponema  pallidum' 
is  found  in  primary  sores  and  secondary  eruptions.  Chancroids  are 
plentiful  and  occasionally  most  destructive  through  \irulence  and  through 
neglect,  and  when  compticaled,  by  phimosis  cause  great  loss  of  tissue  at 
times.  Gonorrhoea  is  abundant  in  all  its  manifestations,  and  the  gono- 
ctxrcus  Neisser  its  specific  cause.  These,  combined  with  the  non-venereal 
genito-urinary  diseases,  give  more  practice  to  the  foreign  physician  in 
China  than,  perhaps,  all  other  branches  of  surgery  combined,  and  in 
certain  localities  tend  to  absorb  the  entire  time  and  attention  of  the 
surgeon. 

Syphilis  rarely  presents  itself  as  a  primary  lesion,  but  possibly, 
through  neglect  of  the  sore,  the  scarring  is  apt  to  be  deeper  and  therefore 
more  readily  traced  than  in  home  practice.  It  should  be  the  invariable  habit 
of  a  surgeon  in  China  to  look  for  such  scars  and  the  subsequent  symptoms 
of  syphilis  in  every  case  where  the  possibility  of  syphilis  would  bear  any 
interesting  relationship  to  the  matter  in  hand.  Where  circumcision  is 
not  a  racial  practice,  redundant  prepuce  common,  and  cleanliness  rare, 
the  ravages  of  even  a  chancre  through  its  mixed  infection  and  the  disas- 
trous ravages  of  sores  of  more  i*irulent  type  may  easily  be  imagined,  so 

'  Lee,  WUab;  Taylor,  YaogchAw;  Jefferys,  Shitnghu, 
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that  a  primary  sore  as  the  cause  of  an  inAammaiory  phimosis  may  bv 
looked  for  occasionally.  The  secondaries  art  usually  noted  by  the 
patient,  and  occasionally  treatment  is  asked  for  ihem.  Cases  of  slight 
sore  throat  with  fever  and  headache  should  invariably  be  searched  for 
primary  scar  and  history  of  infection.  Wc  have  not  been  impressed  with 
the  severity  or  multiplicity  of  secondary  manifestations  of  syphilis  amonj; 
the  Chinese,  though  we  must  acknowledge  that  we  count  on  the  copper 
discolouration,  which  shows  quite  plainly,  even  on  the  yellow  skin,  as  a 
guide  in  diagnosis,  and  on  the  scars  of  the  gumma  that  is  the  common 
manifestation  of  syphilis  as  it  presents  itself  for  the  foreigner's  treatment. 


FiC.  ayS. — Spirochete  pallida;  and  rctringcns.      I  he  darker  ones  arc  the  rcfriogens. 

Pitfitld'x  Bacieriulogy.) 
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The  impression  that  syphilis  makes  on  us  as  we  see  it  among  the 
Chinese  is  due  to  the  prevalence  of  gumma  in  every  conceivable  situa- 
tion and  of  every  conceivable  degree  of  severity.  Not  only  do  we  find  it 
as  a  distinct  lesion  on  Its  own  hook,  as  we  might  say,  but  we  find  it  com 
plicating  all  sorts  of  other  lesions.  (A  varicose  ulcer  will  not  heal,  though 
Its  type  be  clearly  manifest;  give  mixed  treatment  and  it  will  melt  away.) 
Looking  back  over  years  of  practice  we  arc  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
syphilis  is  common  among  the  Chinese  and  that  it  is,  on  the  whole,  mild 
in  type — su|«;rficial — and  usually  responsive  to  rational  and  aggressive 
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trcalmcnt.     We  can  remember  but  one  case,  that  with  tertiary  nifud 
manifestation  and  cachexia,  which  proved  absolutely  resistant  through 
six  months  of  varied  and  aggressive  treatment  and  finally  left,  discoui 
and  unimproved. 

With  regard  to  the  ravages  of  the  disease  upon  the  system  as  a  whole, 
and  aside  from  the  destructive  gross  lesions  thereof,  we  are  inclined  to 
agree  with  Hodge'  of  Uankow  that,  though  prevalent,  syphilis  is  not 
so  inimical  to  the  life  of  a  nation  as  we  havebeen  accustomed  to  think. 
That  it  is  not  s)'philis,  but  syphilis  combined  with  alcoholism,  and  olher 
poisons,  that  is  responsible  for  fatal  degrees  of  arterial  sclerosis 


¥vi.  «79. — SecODdaiy  papuUx  i^phibdenn.     [ByJ^fafyt,) 


extreme  cirrhosis  of  internal  organs.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Chu 
drink  little  alcohol,  their  rice  wines  being  weak  and  not  too  altncdvc 
gustatori&Uy;  that  rheumatism  and  gout  are  not  so  commcm  as  with  us, 
and  Hieumatic  fe\'er  almost  non-extstenL  And  chronic  addictedness  to 
opium  is  held  by  the  majority  of  phii-sicians  to  exhibit  frw  paliu^o^ 
lesioits  which  can  be  demonstrated.  Realising,  therefore,  that  aneurisin 
is  not  comm<m  and  is  usually  associated  with  haid  labour,  or  at  kasi 
hard  labour  combined  with  s}*phnis;  that  orrbosis,  as  of  the  ]i%-er,  and 
arterial  sclerosis  resulting  in  paraplegias  aad  so  forth  are  infrequent 
we  may  gather  that,  on  the  whole,  the  effect  of  syphilis  upon  tike  b(ood- 
\TS9cb  is  not  perhaps  as  disastrous  as  has  been  supposed.     It  iscxtremelj 


rare  to  note  such  a  thing  as  pipe  stem  temporal  vessels,  and  in  those  cases 
of  aneurism  on  which  we  have  done  autopsies  isee  |>age  577,  Chapter  XX) 
the  condition  of  the  vessels  was  surprisingly  healthy;  and  in  not  a  single 
instance  have  we  found  calcified  plates  therein,  or  any  gross  degree  of 
chronic  infiammaiion. 

We  note  here  first  the  extreme  rarity  of  aneurism  in  Southern  China, 
while  syphilis  is  jiarticuUrly  re|>orted  as  prevalent  in  the  southern 
provinces. 


i-[i_i,  i)^. — Healing  guEnmaca.      [i^y  Je^fryi.} 

Quoting  from  Stengel  (Palhohgy,  p.  404)  "Aneurisms  are  always 
due  lo  some  weakness  of  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessel  and  to  the  distending 
force  of  the  blood  within.  It  is  therefore  most  common  to  find  the  disease 
in  persons  beyond  the  age  of  forty  or  forty-five  years,  and  particularly  in 
those  who  have  acquired  arteriosclerosis.  Among  (he  remote  causes, 
therefore,  are  the  causes  of  arterial  disease— syphilis,  gout,  alcoholism, 
lead-poisoning,  and  other  chronic  intoxications:  *  *  *  as  contributing 
causes  may  be  ranked  all  conditions  which  increase  the  blood  pressure, 
i'hus,  laborious  occupations,  hypertrophy  of  the  heart,  and  diseases  which 
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the  advantage,  denied  to  Hodge,  that  we  have  seen  some  uf  them,  as  it 
were,  post  mortem:  that  is,  we  have  seen  the  insides  of  nearly  all  and  have 
several  of  the  specimens  in  our  museum.  First  we  will  briefly  outline 
each  case. 

Case  A. — Sam  pan- man,  skc  fifty,  has  seen  hard  service,  ao  specific  history 
obtaloed.  Aneurism  the  size  of  a  smail  fist  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  right  common 
carotid.  Pulsates  markedly  ami  is  very  tense.  Has  developed  slowly.  Patient 
having  had  an  arm  prcviounly  .-imputatcd,  in  .St.  hulct's  Ho.^pital,  for  traumatism, 
ready  "to  have  his  head  cut  off  if  ihou^ht  best."  These  were  his  own  words.  The 
voice  is  husky. 

Operation.  — Lif^atcd  the  rommnn  carotid  "below."  One  smali  stitch  abscess. 
He  slaid  in  be»t  one  week,  then  ins-isted  on  leaving.  Saw  the  patient  ihrce  months 
later  while  treating  a  member  of  his  family.  The  tumour  waa  about  half  the  original 
(iize,  softer  and  pulsated  vtry  gently.     No  pain  or  discomfort  and  appeared  doing  well. 

Case  B. — Ma-fuu  (coachman),  about  sixty  years  old.  l-V-eblc  and  plethoric. 
No  specific  histor)'  obtained.  Has  small  tumour,  pulsating;  projecting  an  inch  above 
[he  right  clavicle.  Diagnosis,  innominate  aneurism.  Carotid  and  subclavian  prob- 
ably slightly  involved.  Urged  operation,  but  wa.s  refused  unless  a  guarantee  of  cure 
were  given.  Heard  of  [he  death  of  the  patient  within  three  montfw.  .At  (he  lime  thi* 
patient  was  seen  there  was  some  slight  respiratory  distress. 

Cask  C. -Clerk.  Age  about  thirty.  Marked  dyspnccn,  great  antemia,  and 
exhaustion.  \o  specific  history  obtained.  A  pulsating  tumour  the  size  of  three  fists 
above  and  extending  beneath  the  left  clavicle.  Diagnosis  aneurism  of  the  left  common 
carotid.  There  was  a  hole  in  the  aneurism  the  size  of  a  iweniy-cent  piece,  and  this 
was  plugged  by  an  organized  clot  which  t>lippe<t  in  and  out  with  each  cardiac  pulsation, 
while  a  few  drops  of  blood  oozed  around  its  edges  from  time  to  time.  Patient  said 
that  the  tumour  had  grown  until  the  .skin  over  it  wa.s  very  thin,  and  that  the  day  before 
a  native  doctor  had  run  a  needle  Into  it  at  ihe  most  prominent  point,  i'herc  look 
place  at  once  a  furious  hemorrhage,  from  which  he  nearly  died  and  would  have  done 
so  had  the  clot  not  plugged  the  hole  of  its  own  occord. 

Permission  to  operate  was  not  obtained  until  the  next  morning,  meanwhile  the 
patient  was  kept  quiet  and  aconite  administered. 

Operation.— We  had  under  consideration  the  expediency  of  cutting  down  through 
the  aneurism  and  trying  to  plug  the  carotid  with  the  finger  and  then  remove  the  whole 
growth  at  leisure,  but  the  shape  of  the  tumour  was  fusiform,  and  it  extended  so  far 
beneath  the  clavicle  that  we  were  afraid  the  lower  entrance  of  the  carotid  would  be 
too  large  to  render  this  procedure  successful.  Whet  we  did,  therefore,  was  to  allempi 
to  reach  the  carotid  from  the  outer  side  and  under  the  bone.  To  do  this  it  was  neces- 
sary to  disarticulate  the  clavicle  from  the  sternum,  There  were  two  accidents  during 
the  operation.  In  tracing  down  the  vessel,  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  tumour  gently, 
and  in  doing  so  the  clot  became  dislodged.  There  was  some  blood  lost  here,  but  by 
promptly  grasping  Ihe  opening  in  the  aneurism  with  a  powerful  clamp,  we  were  really 
better  off  than  before  and  the  patient's  condition  was  not  yet  that  of  collapse.  We 
then  worked  very  rapidly  and  succeeded  in  getting  an  aneurism  needle  nicely  around 
the  carotid  just  at  its  origin  when  there  .vas  a  sucking  sound  and  a  few  bubbles  of  air 
entered  the  external  jugular  vein  which  in  our  hurry  we  had  cut  and  not  stopped  lo 
clamp,  there  being  no  bleeding  from  it,  and  the  patient  died  of  air  embolism. 

The  aneurism  proved  to  be  sacculated,  and  showed  a  small  opening  In  the  side 
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of  the  canHtd  from  which  the  lar^  tumour  anise.  The  uc  U  lined  with  m  smooth 
fotima  for  some  inches  about  the  (xiint  of  origia  and  the  vessel  h  mpparcntly  in  goor) 
condition.     So  evidence  of  diseoM*. 

Thi<i  paiirni  was  [xiasibly  s\-philitic,  though  there  were  no  active  lesions  and  the 
historr  was  indefinitely  negative.     No  history  uf  strain. 

Case  D. — Li  Tsing-wo,  farmer.  .\ge  fifty-five  years.  ].arge  fusiform  aneurism 
of  the  luptiteal  aricr)-.  Patient  in  a  critical  condition,  and  aneurism  thressrninj;  m 
burst.     Refused  amputation,  but  consented  tu  unytlitn);  else. 

Operation. — Inciwd,  tume^t  oUt  the  clou,  tied  the  popliieai  immediately  above 
and  two  vessels  of  exit,  took  away  the  whole  sac  and  [>acked  aKainst  the  bone  Little 
hope  wa.<i  entertained  from  the  collateral  circulation;  the  heat  of  the  leg  was  not  main- 
tained and  Ranftrcne  set  in.     PalienI  still  rvfusing  amputati«n,  left  the  wards. 

There  was  no  history  of  syphilis.,  but  the  farmer  in  China  leads  a  very  hard  life, 
and  thi.i  one  showed  plenty  of  wear  and  tear. 

Case  E.— Car[icaler.  .\gf  alxiut  Gfty.  Three  weeks  before  patient  sprained 
ibe  knee-joini  while  walking,  (This  might  have  been  the  rupture  of  a  .^mail  aneurism 
or  more  tikcly  the  injur)'  to  the  vessel,  popliteal.)  Two  or  three  daw  later  he  noticed 
a  decided  swelling  in  ihe  i>npliieal  space,  with  some  j*ain.  Suspecting  thai  "ii  w«5 
caused  by  the  poisoned  dan  of  the  evil  one,"  he  applied  to  a  sorcerer  for  treatmett. 
The  sorcerer  gave  him  a  round  dozen  punctures  in  the  bend  of  the  knee  with  a  lonft 
"needle-"  There  was  considerable  hemorrhage  from  this  treatment,  but,  "in  *[i«te 
of  thi5,"  the  swelling  remained  as  large  as  ever.  (Naturally  so.)  He  then  consulird 
a  native  physician,  who  made  external  applications  and  gave  inlemal  treatment,  with 
no  benefit.  The  swelling  extended  up  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh.  Yestcrtlay  ihc 
native  physician  himself  resorted  to  needle  punctures.  A&  a  result  of  these,  patient 
was  brought  to  the  clinic. 

At  present  the  patient  is  shocked.  Locally  there  is  a  large  bogg}'  tumour  in  the 
popliteal  space  and  up  the  line  of  the  femoral  artery  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  The 
whole  leg  is  Ixiggy  and  cold.     There  is  little  or  no  pulsation  over  the  tumour. 

Operation.— .^mput-iiinn  wns  jwrformed.  The  history  is  partly  missing,  but 
wt!  helievo  this  patient  died  within  a  couple  of  days. 

Pathology. —The  aneurism  is  low  down  near  the  bifurcation.  Little  Is  left  of 
the  original  sac,  which  may  have  been  fu.siform.  The  Imne  i.<i  bared  and  ulcerated. 
The  vessels  above  and  below  are  normal  in  size,  smooth  and  healthy  looking. 

Case  F. — Zung  Ah-hai.  Age  twenty-six.  Club-boy  by  profession.  Lons 
hours  and  con.stant[y  on  his  feet.  Delicate  Itmklng.  Smokes  opium.  Uives  a  doubt- 
ful specific  history.  Parents  were  healthy,  but  patient  gives  history  of  gunorrbcia 
and  eruption  six  years  previously.  Three  weeks  prt^viously  felt  a  lump  in  his  popliteal 
space.  Right  leg.  tJrew  tighter  and  tighter  every  day  until  the  circulation  in  the 
Inwpr  leg  wa.«;  almost  .ihul  ofF.  Leg  ts  now  cold  and  ocdcmatoiu.  Marked  swelling 
and  pain  back  of  the  knce-JDint. 

Present  trouble  has  been  treated  by  a  native  doctor;  externally  by  applicatioos 
and  internally  by  medicine. 

Aneurism  diagnosed. 

Operation.  —  Leg  amputated  in  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh. 

Pathology.  —Large  and  extensive  rlissecting  of  the  tissues  and  ulceration  of  the 
femur.  The  aneurism  is  high  in  the  space,  and  some  2  inches  of  the  sac  remun 
pcrtteriorly.  Tho  vessels  above  and  below  are  healthy  and  show  no  signs  of  tliminution 
of  ca'ibrc  or  of  endarteritis. 

Case  G. — Occupation  unrecorded.    I  believe  he  was  a  tailor,  but  do  not  reinem- 
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Iter  surely.  Was  dislioctly  syphilitic.  Atjoui  iwcnty-two  years  old.  For  some  weeks 
had  nouced  a  pulsaliny  lumt^u^  in  llit-  upjuT  [larl  of  Scar|»a's  irianulc  »"f  'he  left  Icjj. 

Diagnosis,  probably  aneurism,  [xissibly  a  ^uiirna  "i"  sarcoma  over  ihe  femoral 
vessetf. 

Operation. — .\s  ihe  tumour  extended  under  Poujiart's  Hgantent,  ["he  external 
iliac  artery  wa.s  iiKated  in  the  place  uE  election,  or  a  bit  above  it.  Pulsation  flopped  al 
i>nrp  and  ihi-  tumor  sulvsided.  The  circulation  In  the  foot  was  promptly  reeMablislicd 
and  no  pain  or  oilier  til  effects  were  manifested.  There  vfas  a  slight  desquamatLun 
of  skin  during  the  second  week.  Patient  left  after  three  weeks  in  bed,  well  satisfied. 
Specific  treatment  was  adminigtcred  while  he  was  in  the  wards. 

Case  H. — Wong  Ming-foo,  fortune-teller.  .-Vgc  fifty-three.  Thirty  years  ajjo 
had  a  sore  on  the  penis,  ta-'^tinR  for  two  weeks.     No  other  history  of  syphilis. 

Has  now  a  targe  pulsatin]{  tumour  on  the  rij^ht  side  of  the  chest  in  the  region  of 
the  mammary  gland.     It  extends  to  the  clavicle  almost  Rnd  up  under  the  pcctoralis 


FiO.  38t. — High  fenuinil  aneuriMn,  before  Hgation.     (ByJrJeryi) 


major  into  the  anterior  axilla  Kcre  the  puLwition  is  especially  marked,  bui  the  whole 
huge  mass  expands  with  the  pulse  and  is  under  terrible  tension.  One  almost  hesitates 
to  touch  it,  lest  it  burst.  Patient  complains  of  pain,  but  has  no  dyspncea.  and  speaks 
clearly.  He  says  that  in  the  sixth  month  of  last  year  (alxiut  a  year  ago)  he  felt  pain 
about  a  inches  above  and  to  the  inner  side  of  the  rifcht  nipple.  Pain  was  "severer  in 
damp  weather  and  excruciating  in  the  twelfth  moon.'*  Then  a  mass  the  size  of  a 
ilollar  appeared  at  thU  sixst.  It  "did  not  come  from  within  the  chest"  (he  said  this). 
He  "could  pick,  it  up  in  his  Jiiigcrs."  It  was  not  very  hard  and  was  slightly  movable. 
The  tumour  increased  in  sixe  and  hardness  very  rapidly.  Ax  present  the  aneurism 
measures  6  inches  in  diameter  and  4  inches  high  from  the  chest  wall.  It  extends 
from  the  first  rib  to  the  seventh  and  fmm  the  sternum  to  the  midaxillary  line.  When 
he  lies  down  he  coughs  violently.     He  is  an  opium  smoker. 

Operation.— .■\  perforated  needle  was  inserted  low  down  in  the  tumour,  away 
from  the  most  marked  pulsation;  about  a  pint  of  blood  flowed,  while  15  feel  of 
sterile  silver  wire  was  inserted.  The  puncture  hole  was  closed  with  a  needle,  «m  which 
a  figure  of  eight  was  wound.     No  anesthetic  was  used. 

Patient  felt  much  relieved  for  two  days,  probably  through  les,scned  tension  in  the 
blood  current.     Two  days  later  pain  was  worse  and  became  excruciating. 

Second  operation.     In  spite  of  the  history  the  marked  pulsation  in  the  region  of 
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portion  of  tbc  subclavian  sought  for.     Strange  to  say,  il  could  nol  be  readily  foi 
Probably  it  was  shoved  backward  out  of  the  field.    The  6nt  portion  was  then  ei 
exposed,  but  was  quite  soft  and  compressible.    The  innominate  was  also  investigate 
U  lay  tiightT  (ban  nurmaL,  and  this  was  taken  as  a  final  proof  of  the  aortic  origin 
the  ancnrum. 
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The  patJeni  died  without  rupture  of  the  aneurism,  o(  exhaxisiion,  some  hours 
later. 

Pathology.  The  aneurism  was  opened  and  explored.  There  wus  a  huge  sue, 
mostly  outaitle  of  ihc  chest  wall.  The  fourth  rib  was  cftt«n  away  for  2  inches,  the 
lliird  had  a  bite  taken  out  of  it,  and  the  fifth  was  pushed  downward.  The  upcnini; 
was  2  inches  niund.  The  inner  sac  rommunicatcd  with  the  aoria  by  a  smooth,  ueal 
hole,  [he  size  of  a  large  thumb-nail.  The  aorta  was  smooth  and  soft  and  normal  in 
size.     The  opening  was  anterior  and  up,  where  the  awcnding  anna  becomes  transverse. 

The  sacs  were  lined  with  a  thin  tough  clot  1/4  inch  thick  and  the  silver  wire  was 
nicely  coiled,  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  the  chest  wall.  There  was  a  small  fresh  clot 
in  its  meshes,  but  only  a  promise  of  future  usefulness  { ?).  The  axillary-  pulsation  was 
due  to  cxtenuvc  recent  dissections  tn  that  quarter. 
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There  arc  a  number  of  ways  in  which  syphilis  may  involve  the  blood- 
vessels. First,  arteriosclerosis,  either  diffuse  or  circumscribed;  second, 
hyperplasia  of  the  inlima  and  obliteration  of  the  lumen  by  "syphilitic 
infiltration  and  induration  ol  adjoining  Rumniata"  (Stengel).  The  ad- 
vcntitia  may  likewise  be  aCfected.  But  "there  is  no  histologic  or  macro- 
scopic feature  by  which  the  syphilitic  nature  of  the  disease  can  be 
positively  asserted"  (Stengel). 

Of  the  eight  cases  here  reported  not  one  showed  atheroma,  not  even 
ihe  aortic  aneurism.  Furthermore,  so  far  as  the  specimens  show,  and  in 
the  amputations  a  large  arterial  surface  cnuld  be  examined,  none  of  these 
cases  show  other  than  healthy  vessels  of  normal  lumen. 

The  evidence,  in  so  far  as  these  few  cases  have  any  value  (and  they 
are  merely  laid  on  the  general  pile),  (he  evidence  then  is  against  syphilis 
as  playing  an  important  part  in  the  etiology  of  most  of  these  aneurisms. 
Case  G.  may  easily  have  been  of  syphilitic  origin,  either  a  gumma  over- 
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lying  a  femoral  aneurism  or  an  ulceration  involving  its  coats.  There  is 
no  way  of  deciding,  since  the  patient  recovered.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  case  F..  though  the  specimen  shows  nothing.  Case  B.  had  a  healthy- 
looking  LLorta,  except  for  the  aneuri.sm,  and  the  surrounding  vessels 
seemed  in  good  condition. 

Four  cases  may  be  directly  attributed  to  hard  labor.  All  these  pa- 
tients were  old  men.     -Ages  fifty,  sixty,  fifty-five  and  fifty-five. 

Two  cases  had  duubiful  syphilis  with  easier  labor.  Ages  thirty  and 
fifty-three. 

Two  cases  had  positive  syphilis  with  moderate  labor.  Both  young 
men.     Ages  twenty-six  and  twenty-two. 

I^eforc  closing  these  remarks  we  should  like  to  add  an  impression, 
namely,  that  it  is  a  fallacy  to  supjjtise  thai  the  induction  of  a  clot  is  any- 
thing but  a  totally  incompetent  and  ineffectual  cure  for  aneurism.  E\'en 
in  those  few  cases  where  a  degree  of  success  in  inducing  a  clol  seems  lo 
have  been  attained  there  is  no  real  cure  or  even  temporar)*  safety  attained  60 
long  as  the  pressure  of  the  circulation  maintains.  Take  one  illustration, 
and  the  literature  of  aneurisms  offers  much  corroboration.  Here  in 
Case  H.  we  have  almost  a  record  aortic  aneurism.as  far  as  size  and  pressure 
goes,  and  practically  no  clotting,  and  yet  the  patient  died,  without  rupture, 
of  exhaustion,  for  which  his  opium  smoking  was  largely  responsible.  (It 
took  grain  doses  of  morphine  to  alTccl  him  at  ali^.  And  yet  again,  in  our 
museum,  are  two  specimens  of  aortic  aneurism  in  non-Chinese  (with 
some  atheroma),  in  which  the  most  compact  clots  thoroughly  filled  each 
cavity  without  any  apparciu  delay  in  respect  to  a  fatal  issue.  We  have 
a  very  poor  opinion  of  the  clot  prospect  in  the  cure  of  aneurism,  and 
would,  pending  the  working  out  of  Mata's  promising  "lumen  restora- 
tion" idea,  in  which  some  good  work  is  now  being  done,  depend  on 
ligation  or  rest  and  a  <|uiet  life,  combined  with  general  measures  for 
health,  and  particular  measures  to  meet  specific  and  diathetic  indications, 
and,  especially,  rheumatism  and  syphilis. 

"I  have  now  in  ihc  hospilul  war  J  another  case  of  diffuse  poplhcal  (?)  aneurism,  cx- 
temlin.e  from  apex  of  Scarpa'-i  irlanyle  in  within  5  inches  of  heel-  The  hialor}-  pointed 
to  a  rupture  of  the  .iriery  forty  days  hefore  he  came  lo  the  hospital  and  his  leg  was 
to  a  terrible  condition;  in  facl  he  seemed  to  l>c  dying.  On  the  inner  aspcrt  of  the  calf 
was  a  large  Hvid  s|«»t  2  1/2  by  3  inthcs,  which  lie  said  had  eltvelojicd  within  four  or 
five  days,  and  which  new  day  heRaii  in  separate  in  the  form  of  a  slough,  ]ea\'ing  a 
punthcrj-out  ulcer,  extcndinR  to,  but  not  in%olving,  ihe  muscles.  Owing  to  ibc  late 
date  nf  observation,  I  simply  mention  this  case  as  beinn;  at  least  suggestive  (of  syphilis. 
Authors)."— /;,  H.  liwan,  Chmtu. 

"a.  Ruptured  femoral  aneurism  with  no  pubation.  All  the  cardinal  signs  of  in- 
flammation were  present,  and  the  history  was  not  suggestive  of  aneurism.  Temp. 
99-101.  Diagnosed  as  an  abscess;  hut  a  small  inri.^ion  .Hhuwc<l  the  mislakc.  The 
case  was  successfully  treated  by  lifiaturc  of  artery  in  Scarpa's  Irianglc. 
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"ft.  Ancurismalvarix  involving  external  iliac  and  femoral  arteries  and  the  internal 
saphcna  vein  with  its  tril>utanv<i;  quite  inseparable. "—/?f/>or/,  Lemdim  Mission  Men's 

Hospital,  Uankirt'. 

"Aneurism  of  the  Heart.— Two  examples  of  this  inicreslinp  and  comparatively 
rare  pUhoiogical  condition  were  met  with  during  the  year.  Hoih  rases  orcurred  in 
Chinese  iiwles  over  forty  years  nf  ngr  In  one  instance  marked  evidences  of 
syphilis  were  present  throughout  the  body.  Dcatli  in  each  rase  was  Midden, 
ihe  aneurisms  bursiinp  into  ihu  pericardial  sac.  Boih  dilatutions  wert-  saifiilar  in 
fonn,  and  had  approximately  been  about  the  size  of  an 
©raniip.  The  aneurisms  involved  the  entire  walls  of  llu- 
heart,  one  heinR  situated  at  the  apex  ol  the  orRan,  tlu 
other  involving  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left  vcntritle  near 
the  aijex.  The  orifices  cummunicaling  with  the  cavity 
of  the  ventricle  were  larpe,  nntwith-standing  the  sac- 
cular nature  of  the  lesions.  The  walls  of  both  sacs 
were  much  thickened  owing  to  the  deposition  of  a  large 
amount  of  fibrin  which  had  been  laid  down  over  the 
inner  surface  in  the  lamellar  form."  -  Public  Mitrtvary, 
Hm^ktmg,  1905. 

"Heart  IMsease  (Valvular). — Tweniyfive  t;i-;.  ^ 
were  under  treatment  ol  which  ten  were  Chinese,  .six 
Indians,  and  nine  Europeans.  The  ordinary  causes 
which  obtain  at  home,  rheumatic  fever  and  the  exan- 
themata, beinj;  out  of  the  question  here  one  falls  l>ack 
on  one  of  other  causes,  viz.,  syphilis,  which  I  suppo»r 
must  he  credited  with  giving  ri.se  to  the  bulk  of  valvular 
mischief  in  Chinese.  We  had  one  case  of  malignant  en- 
docarditis in  a  European  in  which  the  patient  died  sud 
denly  of  cerebral  embolism,  ro-st-monem  the  mitral 
valve  was  found  extensively  affected  and  a  .smear  taken 
from  this  resembled  a  pure  culture  of  pncumococcus." 
— Hongkong  Health  Report,  1909. 

Hodge  calls  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  phagadenic  ulceration, 
and  attributes  it  to  the  effect  of  s3T>hiIis  upon  tissues  of  low  vitality.  And, 
indeed,  we  must  expect  that  where  food  is  often  insuflicienl,  tuberculosis 
rife,  and,  in  the  belter  classes,  exercise  almost  unknown,  .such  tissues  will 
readily  succumb  to  any  morbid  process  or  infection. 

"Syphilitic  Gangrene.  That  syphilis  is  a  fruitful  source  of  arterial  disease 
with  it>  far-reiichiiig  and  varied  train  of  evils  ha.-*  [<mii;  hccn  ret(if;nizcd,  but  that  it  may 
Ix:,  and  nol  infrequently  is,  a  direct  factor  in  producing  gangrene  of  the  integument 
and  extremities,  seems  to  have  received  but  slif^ht  attention  judf^ng  from  the  spaces 
»levoted  to  it  in  even  such  standard  works  as  .Mlbuit's  Sy.stcm  of  .Medicine,  Krichscn's 
Art  of  Surgery,  and  Cheyne  and  Iturghard's  Manual  nf  Surgery,  The  only  account  I 
have  been  able  to  find  i.s  in  Taylor's  Venereal  Diseases,  1895,  \'tA.  II,  page  744,  who 
devotes  less  than  two  pages  to  Gangrene  and  Gangrenous  llcers.  From  this  short 
article  I  make  the  following  quotations: 

"'In  some  cases  of  syphilis,  as  a  result  of  changes  In  thecoatsof  arteries  and  veins, 
gangrene  is  produced,  by  which  portions  of  the  integument  and  extremities  are  de- 


Fic.  j8.i.--L')ffration  of 
the  genitalia.  A  common 
fomi.  usu.illy  s^'phililk.  tnit 
nc4  alway.s  so.  {Ky  H.  B. 
Taylor,  Anking.) 
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stroyed.  Until  within  recent  years  all  ulcerations  occurring  in  syphilitic  subjects 
vi"cre  regarded  as  evidence  «f  the  breaking  down  of  syphilitic  infiltrations.  To-day 
we  dearly  rccojinLee  the  fact  that  spontaneous  j^angrcnc  of  the  skin  and  its  resulting 
ulcers  may  be  tlue  to  syptitlilic  arteritis  or  lu  endarteritis  obliterans.' 

"Cask.— It  was  rejiorted  to  mc  that  a  begpir  was  going  round  the  streets  with 
»  pair  of  'black  lc^>i  and  feet  like  a  Chinamen's  tlrcsis  boots,*  and  a  few  days  later  be 
iippean'd  at  the  huspitat  Rate.  He  was  sulTeriilK  frmn  symmetrical  gangrene  of  feet 
And  legs.  The  line  of  (Ifmarcatiwn  had  tnrined  slijjhtly  above  the  junction  of  the 
lower  anfl  middle  third  of  each  leg,  and  the  hone.s  at  this  point  were  quite  bare  for  nearly 
an  inch.  The  tissues  were  shrivelled,  blackish,  and  almost  dry,  except  in  vicinity  of 
line  of  separation. 
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Vk.  t&4. — I%iularterius  obliterans.     (Lctiz  N"o.  3.)     {By  B«U  and  SutUm,  Ilmgkong.) 

"The  condition  came  on  suddenly,  following  convalescence  from  an  attack  of 
fever.  He  had  been  cx[i<)scd  to  cold  while  .soldiering,  but  the  [Missible  effect  of  frost 
was  excluded  by  ihe  fact  thai  hr  was.  in  Szechuan  .tever.il  months  before  he  was  taken 
ill.  Both  legs  were  amijulatcd  just  below  the  point  of  election,  and  the  tissues.  Includ- 
ing the  arteries,  es]»fcial]y  of  one  leg,  were  found  friable  and  apparently  of  low  vitality 
He  made  a  gnnd  recovery  and  ^mc /a/ on  free  anti-syphiliiic  treatment.  {Other  cases 
are  not  quoted  here.) 

"i.  With  one  exception  Ihe  patients  were  young  men,  and  were  not,  so  far  as 
could  be  detected,  suffering  from  general  atheroma. 

"  3.  In  each  case  there  was  rcaiionablc  proof  of  syphilitic  taint. 

"j.  In  each  case  the  rupture  or  occlusion  came  on  suddenly,  and  if  this  occur- 
ring in  the  brain  points  In  syphilis,  as  is  claimed  by  some  authoritie.^,  may  not  the  same 
hold  good  for  other  parts  of  the  body? 

"4.  No  apparent  or  sufiscieni  cause,     This  applies  specially  to  Cases  I  and  111. 

"5.  The  eschars  in  iheir  de%'elopmeni,  cftlor,  separation,  and  the  resulting: 
ulcers,  closely  resembled  the  description  given  by  the  aulhorquotcd. 

"6.  The  therapeutic  lest,''— /f.  fl.  Ewan,  Chnitu. 
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Nervous  affections  of  syphilitic  origin  appear  to  be  uncommon. 
TxKTomotor  ataxia  is  ver>'  rare.  Myelitis  is  found,  but  is  there  any  con- 
nection between  that  and  syphilis?  Certainly  none  established  as  yel. 
These  findings  accord  with  those  of  other  dark  skinned  races  in  which 
•syphilis  lends  to  superficial  manifestations. 

Hodge  closes  his  paper  with  "two  words": 

"i.  The  impossibiliiy  of  getting  rrUablc  histories  Is  very  much  against  us  in 
iliagna&is  and  frequently  rauxcs  us  to  lo-iir  the  one  important  clue  to  our  case. 

"2.  The  kn(.>wlcd};e  (jf  the  widespread  influence  of  syphilis  may  make  ui  very 
slipshod  in  our  diagnosis.  'When  in  duubl  give  iodide,'  is  a  dictum  to  be  used  with 
I  he  greatest  caution,  and  I  have  seen  many  a  man's  clinical  acumen  dulled  by  a  lavish 
and  untnlcUigcnl  and  non- pain  staking  uac  of  specific  remedies." 

To  the  first,  we  would  say,  yes,  but  look  for  the  scar  of  the  primar}' 
sore,  for  the  spotty  eruption  of  secondary  syphilis,  for  the  old  charac- 
teristic stellate  gumma  scars  on  the  shins,  on  the  back,  on  the  scalp;  note 
the  patient's  tone,  which  in  syphilis  is  ((uite  as  characteristic  as  is  that  of 
ihc  opium  habituc%  the  condition  of  the  mouth,  of  the  rectum,  and  of  the 
mucous  membranes  in  general;  and,  if  one  is  careful,  there  are  few  cases 
of  syphilis  that  do  not  leave  their  fool  prints  on  the  fair  skin,  or  the  yellow 
skin,  of  ihcir  hosts. 

With  regard  to  the  second,  wc  have  spoken  at  length  in  the  first 
paper  we  ever  wrote  for  the  China  Sfedical  Journal,  eleven  years  ago  ( 1900) 
:ind  wc  have  had  no  cause  for  changing  our  opinion  since  thai  lime;  though 
it  is  true  Ihat  the  guesses  of  some  men  are  more  accurate  than  the  careful 
diagnoses  of  others,  a  guess  pure  and  simple  is  never  compatible  with  the 
scientific  practice  of  medicine.  However,  guesses  without  reason  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  true  instinct  of  the  careful  and  faithful  diagnos- 
tician— the  intuition  which  comes  from  years  of  ubservation  and  adds 
brilliancy  to  the  humdrum  of  detailed  diagnoses.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  exclude 
the  therapeutic  test  of  a  brain  lunumr,  for  example,  with  iodides,  because 
it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  gues§.  There  are  certain  cases  of  syphilis  which 
are  only  diagnosed  by  exclusion,  and  it  may  be  allowable  for  a  conscien- 
tious man  to  say,  this  neither  being  tuberculosis,  nor  leprosy,  nor  yaws, 
nor  what  not,  it  must  therefore  be  syphilis.  We  will  therefore  treat  the 
patient  for  syphilis.  But  having  said  this  much,  we  have,  with  Hodge, 
nothing  but  contempt  for  the  indolence  of  the  man  who  prescribes  iodide 
on  the  one-in-three  chance  that  a  lesion  is  syphilitic. 

The  origin  of  syphilis  in  China  is  largely  venereal.    In  any  land 
where  prostitution  is  rife  such  must  be  the  case,  and  it  is  through  prosti 
lution  that  s>'philis  is  spread  in  China  as  elsewhere.     Nevertheless,  we 
think  it  likely  that  syphilis  innocentium  is  far  more  prevalent  in  China 
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than  among  our  own  people.  In  the  first  place,  the  Chinese  bax'e  little 
conception  of  contagion  by  contact.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  mothers 
scoop  off  the  tubercular  sputum  from  the  tips  of  their  offspring  or  wipe 
off  pus  with  their  p<Kkct-handkerchicf  and  then  wipe  their  own  eyes. 

Trachoma  spreads  like  wildfire. 
The  Chinese  live  in  a  chronic 
slate  of  crowding,  and  though 
the  houses  are  well  ventilated  by 
day.  by  night  they  are  veiitable 
cauldrons  of  sweat  and  stink. 
I'he  family  towel,  the  family 
commode,  increase  the  chances 
of  non-venereal  propagation  of 
venereal  diseases.  We  ha\^ 
recently  noted  a  case  of  such 
in  a  baby,  contracted  from  a 
wet-nurse  carelessly  chosen,  and 
ilic  infection  passed  on  to  the 
mother  of  the  child,  whose  milk 
supply  was  used  for  part  nurs 
ing.  If  this  can  happen  under 
foreign  supt-rvision,  we  can  read- 
ily imagine  lo  what  greater  ex- 
tent may  such  occurrences  lake 
])IaLe  in  native  houses. 

Gonorrhtual  ophthalmia  is 
exceedingly  frequent  and  the 
number  of  casts  of  syphilis  in 
which  no  penile  scar,  and  an 
absolute  denial  of  venereal  origin, 
where  dental  scr\'ed  nn  pur|Kisc, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  inrnx-ent 
infection  is  extremely  common. 
However,  as  we  have  said,  prosli- 
tulion  is  rife  —  Shanghai  is 
claimed  lo  have  between  ten  and 
twenty  thousand  ('hinese  prosti- 


Fig.  »85. — IaXv  srtondnry  svphilis. 
{By  JtSttys.) 


tutcs,  and  the  figures  are  probably  not  exaggerated.  They  may  be 
seen  serving  their  trade  at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night  and  striking 
their  bargains  from  len  cents  upward.  It  is  a  ghastly  picture  and  ren- 
dered even  more  so  by  noting  in  dispensary  practice  the  common  pres- 
ence of  triple  venereal  infection  in  women  (tf  this  profession.     We  remem- 
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her  a  young  woman  who  for  five  years  lived  in  a  house  of  proslilulion 
directly  across  the  street  from  St.  Luke's  and,  to  our  certain  knowled;?c,  for 
those  five  years  had  repeated  manifestations  of  syphilis  of  the  most  infec- 
tious type.  She  also  had  gonurrha'a  and  verj'  destructive  chancroids. 
Last  winter  she  presented  herself,  ha\ing  at  last  become  too  sick  for  work, 
a  mass  of  crusted  rupial  stores,  and  only  two  wueks  ago  we  saw  her  carried 
off  in  a  pine  box.  and  thanked  heaven  that  she  was  dead. 

In  our  own  practice  we  have  seen  very  little  hereditary  syphilis; 
but  this  experience  is  not  by  any  means  universal  among  practitioners/ 
Hodge,  of  Hankow,'  says  that  there  is  less  than  at  home  and  explains  it, 
first,  that  the  conditions  of  life  out  here  favour  the  operation  of  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest;  by  which  he  means  that  the  weakly  sufferers 
from  hereditary  syphilis  die  because  of  their  weakness  and  lack  of  efficient 
treatment;  second,  that  such  as  remain  are  fairly  strong,  "the  selected," 
and  these  may  show  few  signs  of  their  early  taint.  As  Hutchinson  points 
out,  "Many  of  these  have  excellent  health  in  later  life,  and  in  most  it  is 
impossible  to  recognise  that  they  have  ever  suffered  from  the  disease  in 
early  life."  Hodge  also  points  out  the  danger  of  confusing  certain  forms 
of  inherited  mischief  with  tubercle,  and  believes  that  the  fact  that  China 
shows  a  particularly  large  percentage  of  puny  men  may  be  explained  on 
the  ground  of  hcredilar)'  syphilis. 

We  do  not  rfmcmhcr  ever  to  have  seen  typical  Hutchinson's  teeth. 
If  hyilroccjjhalus  is  an  indication  of  cerebral  syphilis  of  the  newly  born, 
it  is  common  enough;  but  we  know  nothing  definite  of  its  tun-  patholngj'. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  fact  that  gtmuna  is  the  prominent  lesion  of 
syphilis  in  China.  This  is  merely  in  keeping  with  the  more  general 
statement  that  in  the  practice  of  medicine  in  China  we  meet  with  an  aver- 
age  of  far  more  exaggerated  lesions  than  at  home.  So  much  is  laic  and 
big.  Gummata  of  the  shins  and  scalp  are  perhaps  the  commonest  lesions 
we  meet  with.  These  arc  apt  to  be  small  and  multiple,  and  when  ne- 
glected, to  attack  the  bone;  and  they  are  associated  in  our  mind  with  the 
general  condition  of  cachexia.  Syphilitic  leg  ulcers — really  broken  down 
gummata — make  up  a  large  projKirtion  of  this  common  dispensary  lesion; 
and  wc  should  emphasize  the  importance  of  acquainting  oneself  thoroughly 
with  the  characterisation  of  leg  ulcers  of  various  tyjies,  so  that  one  can 
feel  positive  of  one's  ability  to  differentiate  the  gummatous,  the  tubercular, 
and  the  varicose  ulcers  from  the  simple  traumatic  ulcer,  as  failure  to  doso 
will  waste  much  valuable  time. 

.\nothfr  common  type  is  the  destructive  ulceration  of  the  vomer 
and  nasal  bones,  with  collapse  of  the  nose  or  complete  destructive  erosion 

'China  htedwAiiJountai,  Uclobcr,  1904. 
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thereof.  Cicatricial  contraction  of  the  mouth  is  frequently  met  with  and 
fiihouliJ  not  be  operalt'd  upon  until  such  lime  as  the  patient  is  thoroughly 
under  specific  Ireatmc-nl.  An  interesting  patient  of  ours  barely  succeeded 
in  keeping  his  face  opt-n  by  anchoring  a  small  silver  tube  before  the  nose 
was  able  to  close  completely  and  finally.  We  taught  him  to  feed  himself 
through  a  tuhu  until  he  was  wt-ll  under  specific  treatment,  and  then  made 
a  mouth  for  him  which  had  very  practical  if  notasthetic  characteristics. 

Syphilis  of  the  Nose  and  Mouth.— Patient  came  in  with  nose  oc- 
cluded, except  for  a  small  hole  in  which  he  wore  a  tiny  silver  tube  of  his 
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FiC.  38;. — Syphilitic  tuntriicliun  ut  noAtrilii  and  lips.     {By  J.  li.  BnUhart.Ludumfu.) 

own  devising.  The  mouth  was  much  contracted  and  very  much  ulcer- 
ated, as  shown  in  the  photo  taken  at  this  time.  Mixed  treatment  was  in 
stituted  and  all  active  ulceration  disappeared,  but  the  contraction  of  the 
mouth  progressed  til]  only  licpiid  food  could  be  taken,  and  that  through  a 
tube.  Patient  refused  operation  and  disappeared  for  a  season.  Finally  he 
was  driven  by  further  contractions  to  return  and  submit  to  operation  on 
the  mouth.  There  was  by  this  lime  a  return  of  the  ulceration,  but  as  the 
patient  was  almost  starving  we  had  to  operate,  in  spite  of  the  unfavorable 
prospect.  A  large  opening,  which  never  deserved  the  name  of  mouth,  was 
made;  bul  although  mixed  treatment  was  pushed  to  the  utmost,  the  ulcer- 
ative process  gat  in  its  bad  work  and  left  the  patient  aught  but  a  thing  of 
beauty.     Operation  on  the  nose  was  flatly  refused,  and  the  jjalicnt  was 
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apparently  dclighttd  with  the  result  and  expressed  not  Ihc  slightest  con- 
cern for  his  lost  Iieauty.  beinj;  entirely  satisfied  with  the  fact  that  he  could 
eat  a  square  mt-al  and  return  to  his  I)usiness.  Wc  belic\'c-  that  we  have 
never  yet  met  a  human  being  who  placed  money  Retting  more  supremely 
above  every  other  worldly  consideration  than  did  this  human  plulophile. 
Bone  syphilis  has  presented  itself  to  us  chiefly  as  syphilis  of  the  jaw. 
upper  or  lower  more  frequently  the  upjjer.  The  condition  is  a  foul 
and  nauseating  one.  There  seems  to  be  great  difiicully  in  the  necrotic 
jaw  sloughinj;  itself  loose,  and  quantities  of  the  foulest  pus  run  continu- 


Ftti.  jSS. — Syptdlitic  contraction  o£  nostrita  and  lips.     (ByJtfftryt.) 

ally  from  the  surface.  The  patients  are  cachectic  and  much  debilitated, 
and  we  have  lost  more  than  one  from  insjiiration  pneumonia  developing 
after  operation.  It  i.s  usually  easy  to  remove  (he  loose  dead  bone,  and 
healing,  under  proper  treatment,  is  prompt  and  satisfactory,  provided 
the  patient  can  tide  over  the  first  post -operative  days.  Necrosis  of  the 
skull  is  also  fairly  common. 

Treatment.— The  Chinese  patient  readily  responds  to  treatment 
for  syphilis,  but  there  are  certain  points  in  which  special  consideration 
must  be  given  him. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  taken  not  only  as  a  prejudice,  but  as  a 
fact  that  the  Chinese  people  believe,  are  convinced,  that  foreign  medicines 
are  too  strong  for  them — which  we  take  it  is  an  indication  that  it  has  been 
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too  general  to  stuff  ihem  with  large  doses  and  wiih  unpalatable  mixtures; 
The  former  is  an  attempt  to  get  in  as  much  as  possible  in  the  short  time 
the  average  patient  allows  us;  the  latter  is  a  more  or  less  natural  ^cin  of 
hospital  economy  both  of  time  and  money.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  the  Chinese  patient  is,  on  the  average,  smaller  than  his  foreign 
cousin;  that  he  is  nol  accustomed  to  our  villainous,  vilc-taslinx  compound 
prescriptions,  and  that  lie  is  a  free  agent  who  will  not  hesitate  to  pour 
the  precious  mixture  as  a  libation  to  his  gods  and  use  the  bottle  to  keep 
his  cooking  oil  in. 

We  arc  persuaded  that  in  the  administration  of  mercun.-  and  potas- 
stum  iodide  thi'  less  that  is  given  by  the  stomach  and  the  more  that 
is  given  by  other  channels,  the  better.  Our  colleague  H.  W,  Boone 
has  used  mercur>-  and  chalk  (grey  powder)  as  the  cornerstone  of  his 
hospital  practice  in  secondary  syphilis  for  many  years,  in  the  dose  of  i 
grain  t.  i.  d.  Our  own  preference  over  grey  powder  is  for  the  protiodide 
of  mercury,  as  having  less  effect  upon  the  bowels  and  being  more  easily 
digested.  Rut  to  expect  a  Chinese  patient  to  allow  one  to  administer 
mercury  over  a  period  of  many  months,  let  alone  several  years,  is  a  vain 
delusion.  Our  own  routine  method  of  treating  syphilis  with  merctiry 
was  drawn  from  the  recommendations  of  a  United  States  Na\y  surgeon. 
Olsen^  and  is  as  follows: 

In  order  to  attain  any  degree  of  success  in  the  treatment  of  syphilis 
in  China:  and  the  proportion  of  our  patients  in  which  syphilis  enters,  at 
least  as  an  important  factor,  h  trnormous  (some  think  as  high  as  50  or 
more  per  cent.):  the  following  conditions  for  irealmenl  should  be 
aimed  at : 

1.  To  use  the  short  time  the  Chinese  patients  will  allow  us  to  produce 
the  maximum  effect  on  the  disease. 

2.  To  inconvenience  the  patient  (who  is  often  able  to  attend  to  his 
business  if  permitted)  as  little  as  possible. 

3.  To  avoid  disgusting  the  patient  by  remedies  "too  strong"  for  his 
stomach.     (Mercury,  for  instance.) 

4.  To  keep  from  filling  up  our  wards  with  infectious  patients  who 
can  just  as  well  as  not  be  treated  outside. 

We  bdieve  that  the  intramuscular  injection  treatment,  using  s<^icy- 
late  0/  menury,  will  meet  these  conditions  as  nothing  else  will,  and  is 
applicable  throughout  the  secondaries  and  mild  tertiaries;  in  other  words, 
it  fits  practically  all  ambulatory  syphilis,  subject  to  exceptions  which  on 
trial  will  be  found  so  few  as  to  serve  only  to  prove  its  worth.  So  firmly 
arc  we  persuaded  that  this  is  the  treatment  par  excellence  for  routine 
use  in  Chinese  hospitals  that  we  have  asked  Olsen,  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Gal- 
veston, to  outline  his  method  of  application,  which  is  here  quoted  in  full: 
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Materials   Required.— 1.  Hypudcrmic   syringe.     Two-inch    raiher  sironj;   needle. 

2,  S;iliLv]aii-  (if  mrrcur)-.     }.  Liquid  albolenc      (Liquid  petrolatum.) 
Site  of  Injection.  -  Inio  the  bullocks,  into  ihe  glutei  musctes,  iihovt  Ni^laton's  line. 

ButiDLks  struljbeii  with  soap  and  water,  alcohol,  then  painlcd  wlh  Imclure 

ivdine.     Injcrlion   given  at  riglil  angles  to  bullock  and  extending  into  Ihe 

buttock  about  one  and  one-half  to  iwo  inches. 
Dose.-  Ten  per  cent.  cniuUiun  of  solicyiair  of  tmrairy  in  li*|uidaIbolcnc  used.    Twelve 

niinimii  of  this  given  once  a  week,  using  the  buttocks  aliernaicly. 
Routine.— Trealmenl  consists  in  a  serire  or  course  of  injeclions  at  inlen-als.     During 

ihc  inten-als   patirnt    is   kept    under  ohservalion.   and   if  symptoms  appear, 

treatment  is  recommended. 


Fig.  389. — Healed  gummau  of  the  arm  "en  i^uirrawe,"  wid)  great  loss  nf  function. 

(By  Jejferys.) 

Injcction-s  started  when  the  ra.sh  over  the  alMomen  confirm.s  the  diagnosis. 
First  course  usually  consists  of  about  iweive  injections.     Then  the  interval  of 
usually  six  to  eight  weeks.      K.  I.  may  be  gi%-en  in  small  doses  during  the  inter- 
val.    Then  the  second  course  of  about  ten  injections,  then  an  inlerva],  etc. 
During  the  secomt  year  the  courses  of  injection  become  shorttr   with  longer 
intcTval.'^. 
Precautions.  —After  needle  is  introduced,  detach  syringe  lo  note  if  any  1 1I004I- vessel 
has  been  entered.     If  this  happens  (about  once  in  forty  times),  withdraw 
needle  and  in.'iert  in  a  new  place. 
Seal  puncture  after  injeaion  with  collodion. 
Boil  needk-  after  each  injection. 

With  asejuir  precautions  as  above  abscess  is  verj-  uncommon,  occurring  proba- 
bly not  more  than  once  in  a  thousand  injertions.  Induration  and  soreness 
occasionally  occur,  but  very  rarely  of  any  coosequcncc. 
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Symptoms  in  secondary  cases  disappear  rafudly.  SaJivaiion,  etc,  is  ver^  un- 
common with  Ihis  method  of  treatment.  Digestive  disturbanrcs,  diarrh(E«, 
ffettd  breath,  vie,  arc  avoided.  Especially  valuable  in  obstinate  cases  anil 
syphilis  of  the  ner\-ous  system  where  a  quick  eftcrl  is  desired.  The  pain  on 
introducing  thiC  nt-cdlc  is  very  sliRht;  most  of  the  patients  hardly  notice  it.  ^ 

Where  a  Chincsr  paliunt  might  stay  in  the  hospital  grudgingly  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  he  may  be  persiiaderi  to  come  to  the  clinic  once  a  week  for 
a  rapid  injection  almost  indefinitely.  The  action  is  constant  owing  to  the 
slow  absorption  of  the  drug,  and  wc  have  the  great  satisfaction  of  seeing  M 
and  knowing  that  the  mercury  really  gets  inside  the  patient,  and  do  not 
simply  have  to  lake  his  word  for  it. 


Stock  Mixed  Mixture. 

U.     Hydrarg.  Choluridi  Corrosivi,  gr.  i 

Pota.<c^ii  lodidi,  51v 

Syr.  Sars.  Comp.,  fSisa 

Inf.  Gent.  Comp.,  q.  s.  ad  f5iii 

M.  ft.  sol. 

Sig.— Teaspoonful  in  half  tumbler  of  water  after  meals,  3 
times  daily. 


Recipe  for  Syphilitic  Anamia. 


H.     Hydrarg.  Chloridi  Corros., 
Tr.  Kcrri  Chlandi, 
Glyccrini, 
Liquor  Ammon.  Acetat., 

M.     Sig.— fSii,  t.  d.,  p.  c. 


3iv 
f3is8 
q.  s.  ad  f3Ui 


^ 


In  a,ll  cases  of  hereditary  syphilis^  we  are  accustomed  to  give  a 
tenth-grain  of  calomel  made  up  with  sugar  of  milk  in  tablet  form,  L  L  d. 
We  are  fuUy  persuaded  that  this  is  wise  practice,  and  wc  do  not  hesitate 
to  administer  it  as  a  tonic  treatment  for  aniemic  and  debilitated  dispensai)- 
children  from  early  babyhood  up,  and  find  it  well  tolerated  in  the  large 
majority  of  cases.  It  is  especially  applicable  in  the  treatment  of  keratitis 
of  childhood,  and  will  frequently  give  remarkably  fine  results  where  locaj 
treatment  is  useless.  The  administration  of  potassium  iodide  is  not  well 
borne  by  the  Chinese — so  much  so  that  we  look  for  loss  of  appetite  and 
general  depression,  in  even  advanced  syphilitics,  out  of  proportion  to  the 
dose  given. 

The  question  of  the  hygiene  of  syphilis  is  in  China  an  extremely 
difficult  one.  In  hospital  treatment  it  is  essential  that  each  patient  should 
be  isolated  to  the  extent  of  washing  and  eating  utensils;  beyond  this  we 
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find  il  difEcuil  to  carry  the  matter.  Wc  feci  that  we  have  an  exceptional 
opportunity  for  the  education  of  the  Chinese  jKitients  in  the  simple  mat- 
ters of  hygiene,  diet,  and  so  forth,  and  we  heartily  recommend  a  practice 
of  the  careful  preparation  in  Chinese  of  tracts  on  syphilis.  The  ad 
v-antaj^e  from  the  free  distribution  of  such  leaflets  to  each  and  every  pa- 
tient suffering  from  this  disease,  with  perhaps  a  moment  of  explanation  and 
ihe  direction  that  they  should  be  pasted  in  a  conspicuous  place  at  home 
and  be  studied,  is  not  inconsideral)le.  Of  course  there  is  a  waste  and 
leakage  through  the  inability  of  many  to  read  and  the  failure  of  stitt 
more  to  fullow.  Il  Is  certainly  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  one  has  given  the 
patient  some  directions  which  he  may  follow,  if  he  will,  and  should  be 
compared  with  the  alternative  of  stopping  during  a  busy  cHnic  to  explain 
lo  a  blank  fare  in  bad  Chinese  what  one  docs  not  know  how  to  say  to  a 
person  who  docs  not  understand  anyway  and  what  one  is  certain  will  not 
be  remembered  under  any  circumstances.  We  use  this  second  '  opportu- 
nity of  advocating  this  method  in  the  strongest  terras  and  especially,  and 
above  all,  in  the  case  of  syphilitic  patients. 

There  is  a  similar  method  in  vogue  in  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
we  hold  copies  of  such  tracts  on  syphilis  and  gonorrhoea,  issued  not  by 
Departmental  order,  but  on  the  enterprise  of  an  individual  surgeon — 
Eytinge— whom  wc  remember  as  having  excellent  ideas  on  this  vm 
matter. 

IFrnm  the  V.  S.  S.  Concord.) 


*' Syphilis. 

"^Syphilu  is  a.  disease  which  haa  always  been  ri-garclcri  wilh  horror  because  of  its 
tiistressing  and  often  di«gusiing  pictures  presenlctl  by  its  vinims  when  they  have 
ncglecled  themselves  and  allowed  the  poison  to  pet  iJie  start  on  them. 

"It  is  a  disease  which  generally  suctumtjs  promptly  lo  proper  Ircaltncnt  and  can 
absolutely  be  cured  if  the  patient  is  willing  lo  take  enough  irouhle. 

"The  Rreal  mistake  is  to  think  that  you  arc  cured  when  the  sores  and  the  rash 
gn  away  and  when  you  feci  and  look  all  righl.  Il  takes  at  least  lliree  years  of  faithful 
and  jiersisicnl  Ircaimcnt  to  get  rid  of  the  blood  poison  forc\-cr.  This  is  why  so  many 
cases  do  badly  and  syphilis  has  such  an  awful  reputation.  Few  men  have  ihe  persever- 
ance to  keep  up  a  moderate,  careful,  !>ober  and  clean  life  and  the  faith  to  go  on  spend- 
ing money  for  doctors  and  medicine  for  three  years,  especially  when  ihcy  feel  and 
look  pirrfccUy  well.  Most  men  Loo,  think  a  doctor  is  playing  on  their  fears,  tr)-ing  to 
'work'  ibem  by  requiring  them  to  keep  up  treaimtni  so  long.  Tbey  only  learn 
their  mistake  when  il  is  too  talc,  for  the  medicines  have  less  effect  and  do  Less  good, 
and  the  furms  the  disease  assumes  grow  worse  an<i  worse  as  the  years  go  by. 

"li  is  not  safL-  for  the  patient  to  take  the  specifics  for  syphilis  unless  he  is  under  the 
care  of  a  conacientious  and  careful  doctor.  The  expense  of  treatment  on  the  outside 
is  considerable.    A  man  in  the  .si'r\ice,  iherefort^  has  a  great  advantage  in  that  his 

'  See  Chapter  XXIII. 
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medicine  costs  nothing  and  he  can  believe  what  the  doctor  tells  him  as  the  latter  is 
IK:rfeLlIy  tllsintercslcd  in  the  niBllvr. 

"I-'rcqurnt  barhing,  moderation  in  smoking,  total  abstaining  from  aJI  fonn»  of 
alcohol,  regular  hours,  are  almost  as  important  as  medtdnc. 

"Patients  witli  sores  in  the  mouth  or  on  the  lips  shall  use  a  separate  raess  kit  aad 
'clean  it  themselves,  aa  the  saliva  is  highly  mntaginus.  f'cir  the  same  reason  a  pipe  or 
ciffar  whirh  has  l)ccn  in  their  mouths  is  liable  to  carry  the  discaae. 

"If  a  patient  is  faithfully  carryinf^  out  these  direction::^  and  doing  all  in  bis  power 
to  get  well,  he  should  keep  up  his  courage  and  spirits  and  not  get  discouraged.  Time 
and  patience  will  brin^;  him  his  reward." 


Gonorrhoea. 


The  Chinese  sufTer  from  gonorrhcea.  It  is  known  in  Shanghai 
by  the  name  of  "bak-zok,"  or  Ihi:  whitf  llow.  iind  is  thoroughly  recognised 
as  of  venercai  origin.  Kxcepl  among  the  gentry,  and  especially  among 
students,  it  is  not  commonly  met  with  as  requiring  treatment.  We  mean 
that  the  great  coolie  claas  does  not  seem  particularly  to  mind  the  simple 
urethral  affection  or  pay  much  attention  to  it.  We  suppose  it  may 
broadly  be  stated  that  gonorrhtea  in  China  is  like  gonoirhoca  in  every 
other  nation.  We  think  we  may  say  that  It  is  almost  universally  of  venereal 
origin.  It  is  exceedingly  common  among  the  prostitutes  of  Shanghai,  as 
evidenced  by  the  fatal  frequency  of  its  acquirement  by  foreign  sailors  in 
I»oti  and  by  the  invariable  response  of  the  Chinese  youth  when  asked  how 
he  acquired  the  trouble.  From  the  frequency  of  the  disease  among  men, 
married  and  otherwise  {though  we  must  confess  we  think  chiefly  other- 
wise, or  at  least  acquired  before  marriage),  we  may  lake  for  granted  that 
the  disease  is  common  among  Chinese  married  women,  even  though  they 
may  be  of  exemplary  virtue.  That  is,  gleet  in  married  men  is  frequent, 
therefore,  they  must  surely  infect  their  wives  as  a  result.  But  we  do  not 
commonly  sec  the  disastrous  elTecis  of  pelvic  ovarian  diseases  of  gonor- 
rhceal  origin,  so  reluctant  are  Chinese  women  to  permit  abdominal 
surgery. 

The  later  developments  of  gonorrhaa  in  men  are  stricture,  more 
orlesscomp]ete,usuaUyp{>slerior  or  at  least  bulbar,  and  frequently  eventu- 
ating in  periurethral  abscess  and  urinary  sinus  formation;  (one  must 
expect  to  find  these  opening  not  only  from  the  superficial  urethra,  but 
from  the  deep  urethra  as  well,  and  sometimes  empt)'ing  in  the  ischio- 
rectal space).  Vasitis  and  epididymitis  are  frequent,  gonorrhceal  orchitis 
likewise;  the  eventual  history  of  such  progressive  cases  may  be  looked  for 
as  follows:  acute  gonorrhaa.  quiescent  period,  epididymitis,  abscess  of 
the  testicle,  external  rupture,  hernia  of  the  testis,  either  complete  or  partial. 


I 
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"  I  somclimes  wonder  if  there  is  a  Chinanmn  without  either  a  fistula  or  pile,  a 
bubo  or  phimosis.' '~/I.  iV.  Tucktr.  ShoHgHai. 

In  connection  with  this  latter  issue  we  wouEd  emphasise  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  some  days  of  preparatorj-  treatment  and  sterilisation 
before  either  attempting  castration  or  reduction  ol  the  organ.  As  once 
in  our  own  experience,  there  will  be  occasionally  found  inguinal  hernia 
associated,  and  ihi;  careless  attempt  to  remove  a  filthy  U^ticle  under  such 
conditions  would  almost  certainly  give  peritoneal  infection;  whereas,  as 
in  the  case  we  refer  to,  after  thorough  preparation  (Harrington's  solution, 
see  Chapter  XIV)  the  operation  may  be  accomplished  safely. 

We  have  spoken  of  delaying  operation  when  possible  in  order  to 
cleanse  and  prepare  ulcerated  surfaces  before  undertaking  their  extirpa- 
tion.    We  wish  wc  could  sufficiently  emphasise  both  the  desirability  and 


Fio.  390.— Double  hemia  of  testicle,  of  gonorrhtral  origm.     (By  J^trys.) 


duty  of  doing  so,  not  only  as  a  time  saver  in  the  end,  but  as  a  life  s&ver  as 
well.  One  never  knows  what  one  is  really  going  to  find  in  an  operation, 
nor  where  one  is  going  to  end.  We  have  had  three  castrations  this  year 
for  herniated  testicle.  Our  rule  is  to  put  the  patient  to  bed  and  for  a  week, 
or  as  long  as  is  necessary,  to  have  the  part  daily  cleansed  and  rendered  as 
healthy  and  clean  as  possible  before  operation,  and  then  at  the  lime  to  so 
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protect  the  wound  from  the  old  ulcerated  surface  as  to,  if  possible,  pre- 
vent infection.  In  the  Brst  two  cases  the  castration  was  as  simple  as  could 
be  and  without  complication.  In  the  last,  in  which  the  testicle  had  been  a 
particularly  dirty  one  and  had  been  especially  carefully  prepared,  we 
sailed  in  without  any  misgivings  whatever  to  find  ourselves  in  the  centre  of 
a  patulous  tunica  vaginalis  and  with  our  fingers  In  contact  with  the  bowels. 
There  had  been  no  previous  history  or  sign  of  hernia,  and  yet  had  there 
been  any  carelessness  in  the  preparation  of  the  patient  or  of  the  operat- 
ing hands^  or  if  the  patient  had  been  operated  upon  promptly  on  admission 
to  the  hospital,  he  would,  without  doubt,  have  become  the  victim  of  a 
peritonitis  of  operative  origin.  The  sac  was  easily  tied  off  and  the  patient 
made  a  good  recovery.  It  is  by  no  means  in  these  cases  simply  a  question 
of  preparation  of  the  patient  on  the  morning  of  operation,  but  also,  and  of 
equal  importance  the  careful  nursing  of  the  parts  Into  condition  for 
operation. 

In  making  up  one's  mind  whether  to  remove  the  orgaji  or  not,  one 
should  be  guided  by  the  amount  of  tissue  destroyed  and  the  condition  of  the 
epididymis.  If  much  of  the  testicle  has  sloughed  away  or  the  peculiar, 
hazelnut -si  zed  cyst  has  formed  on  the  concave  of  the  testicle,  indicating 
obstruction  of  the  epididymis  by  stricture  thereof,  the  useless  organ  had 
better  be  removed.  Otherwise  a  successful  re-implantation  of  the  testicle, 
by  dissecting  it  out  and  replacing  it  in  the  scrotum,  may  be  attempted  in 
selected  cases. 

Treatment.— Chinese  men  arc  not  tolerant  to  radical  urethral 
treatment.  They  arc  not  cleanly  enough  in  their  habits  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  urethral  syringe,  nor  will  they  be  easily  persuaded  to  administer 
to  themselves  any  so  painful  therapeutic  procedures  as  the  injection  of  zinc 
or  the  silver  preparations,  Except  under  an  ana:sthetic,  they  will  rarely 
submit  to  a  second  treatment  with  metallic  instruments,  and  the  limit  of 
endurance  of  gradual  dilatation  is  reached  usually  before  the  first  sound 
is  passed.  Whatever  may  be  done  under  local  or  general  antesthetics. 
however,  will  probably  be  permitted.  As  a  result  of  this  experience  we 
arc  of  the  opinion  that  most  surgeons  will  find  it  necessary  to  vary  their 
treatment  of  gonorrhoea  and  its  sequela  quite  radically  from  that  which 
is  accepted  as  the  best  practice  at  home;  the  argument  being  that  it  is 
better  to  be  permitted  to  use  the  milder  methods  of  treatment  than  to  be 
refused  permission  to  do  anything  at  all.  It  will  probably  not  appeal 
at  first  to  those  who  read  this  when  we  recommend  as  a  routine  treatment 
of  acute  gonorrhoea  something  like  the  following; 

Rest,  low  diet,  interdiction  of  alcohol,  large  quantities  of  hot  water 
by  mouth,  urolropin  q.  d.,  or  boric  acid,  and,  according  to  need,  cold,  and 
lead  and  opium  externally. 


I 
I 
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Laten-Lafayette  Mixture  for  Gonorrhoea. 

H.     BaJsam  of  Copaiba, 

Spirits  Lavandiibe  Comp., 
Spiriis  A'.th.  Nitrosi,  aa    fSss 

Liq.  Pota^sx,  fjsa 

01.  Gauh].,  fSu 

Mudlag.,  q.  9.  ad.    f^ii 

Sig. — foHi  I  hr.  p.c. 

Then,  tentaltvcly  unHcr  cocaine,  zinc  injections  (or  protargoll 
W.  F.  Glenn  recommended  the  following: 

li.    Zinci  lodidi,  gr.  xv 

Zinci  Chloridi,  gr.  i 

Aq.  rlcsl.,  oz.  vi 

M.  et  Sig. — Use  three  times  a  day  as  an  injection. 

— Journal  American  .\fediail  Association. 

administered  by  the  surgeon  with  extreme  gentleness.  In  chronic  gonor- 
rhiva.  wc  have  great  faith  in  prostatic  massage,  followed  by  deep  perman- 
ganate douching,  neither  procedure  being  excessively  painful. 

"After  ganoirhtca  his  run  for  five  or  six  weeks,  the  patient  becomes  uneasy  and 
w.ints  'something  better."  To  such  an  one,  and  to  the  man  with  'gleet.'  the  follow- 
ing may  be  ^ven: 

I).    Alum,  0.8  gm. 

Lead  Acetate,  0.8  gm. 

Zinc  Sulphate,  0.8  gm. 

Glycerin,  16.0  cc. 

Water,  its.o  cc. 

"Directions.— llse  as  an  injeclinn  three  or  four  times  a  day;  shake  well  before 
u-sing;  hold  injection  two  minutes,  if  possible.  Chemiais  claim  that  this  formula 
should  not  be  prescribed,  since  it  contains  'incompatlbles'  and  a  precipitate  is  formed. 
This  is  exactly  what  is  wanted — it  is  the  retention  of  some  of  this  precipitate  in  the 
urethra  for  hours  that  docs  the  good." — American  Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine. 


{U.  S.  S.  Concord). 


"Gonorrhoea. 


"A  great  many  people  regard  the  clap  as  a  joke,  as  a  very  light  affair,  and  as  soon 
as  the  pain  and  the  discomfort  of  the  first  few  days  goes  away  take  no  further  jiains 
lo  get  well.  After  months  have  passed  and  they  still  have  the  discharge  they  are  only 
loo  ready  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  doctor. 

"Report  for  treatment  as  soon  as  you  have  discovered  anytliing  wrong.  Keep  tlic 
affected  parts  as  clean  as  possible  with  use  of  plenty  of  soap  and  water. 

"Uc  careful  how  you  put  your  fingers  to  your  eyes  or  n-ipc  them  on  a  towe)  that 
has  been  used  lo  wipe  your  hands.  A  single  drop  uf  pus  from  the  penis  getting  into 
the  eye  will  set  up  a  Wolcnt  inflammation  and  may  l<:ad  in  blindness. 

"Smoke  as  little  as  possible  and  do  not  drink  Hquor  until  you  have  been  well  for 
some  time. 
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"The  bowels  should  move  every  day. 

"Drink  a  great  deal  of  water,  csjxrdiilly  in  tin-  morning  and  afternoon.  This  will 
lessen  the  burning;  and  help  keep  the  disease  from  the  bladder.  Make  it  a  rule  lo 
empty  the  bladder  before  turning  in  for  the  nij^ht.  As  far  as  po&siblc  avoid  the  more 
greasy  foods.  For  example,  eat  ihe  beans  but  not  the  pork,  the  sauerkraut  but  not 
the  'dogs.'  etc.,  etc.  When  thr  discharge  stops  rv\tnr\  to  ihe  donor  for  examination- 
Do  not  wait  until  the  liberty  party  i.s  about  to  leave,  to  ru-sh  down  lo  the  sick  bay  to 
have  your  name  scratched  olT  the  restricted  list.  Patients  will  not  be  taken  niT  the 
restricted  list  until  the  discharge  has  ceased  and  all  evidence  of  the  di-sease  disappeared 
for  a  sufficient  period  to  prove  that  they  arc  cured. 

"\  .single  glass  uf  beer  or  sunie  other  sH^^ht  indiscretion  before  the  cure  is  cumplctc 
often  sufTices  to  bring  back  the  original  trouble,  wliich  then  settles  into  a  chronic 
condition." 


w.'-'-  — , 


Fig.    291. — Spontaneuu^  aiiiinilaliun    of  tlir   [>riiU,    from  gonorrhval  bflanunatioo. 
(By  A.  H".  Tucker. Shanghai.) 


What  shall  we  say  of  stricture?  The  trcaUneiU  is  unsalisfactorj* 
for  iht  simple  reason  that  posl^ijK-rative  clilataliori  is  almost  invariably 
not  tolerated.  In  our  experience,  after  two  or  three  attcrtipts,  the  patient 
runs  away.  We  are  therefore  conslraincd  lo  advise  complete  dilatation 
or  cutting  under  anaesthesia,  ihc  introduction  of  a  large  rubber  catheter 
for  as  long  as  it  is  borne  with  safety,  the  passage  of  a  large  sound  or  two 
under  cocaine,  and,  if  allowed,  the  subsequent  passage  on  alternate  days 


Fm.  ayj.— Same  as  Fig.  jyi,  niter  sponlancousampuialion. 

by  any  number  of  more  posterior  siricliires.  Urination  is  Hrop  by  drop, 
Icdious,  and  occasionally  painful.  It  is  not  fitsy  to  obtain  satisfactory 
results  in  this  condition  since  dilatation  will  ^plit  the  meatus  and  other 
operations  are  apt  to  be  followed  by  recurrence.  If  the  meiitus  is  merely 
split  downward  the  result  will  be  permanent,  but  the  flow  of  urine  will 
point  backward,  and  even  copulation  may  be  interfered  with.  This, 
however,  usually  gives  the  best  results  that  are  obtainable.  Plastic 
operations  will  not  prove  satisfactory. 

Finally,  acute  orchitis.  Abscess  is  frequent,  as  we  have  already 
staled,  but  when  seen  early  wc  would  recommend  the  usual  treatment 
with  elevation,  and  so  forth,  in  bed,  and  as  a  local  application,  we  have  no 
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remedy  which  compares  with  the  saturated  Epsom  salt  j>uu)licc  trcatmcnl 
for  the  relief  of  the  excruciating  pain  of  this  condition.     It  is  as  follows: 

To  a  |Hnind  of  Epsom  salt  add  a  pint  of  warm  water  .  After  settling; 
in  this  wring  out  several  layers  of  absorbent  lint,  in  which  the  elevated 
organ  is  wrapped  up.  This  again  is  covered  with  dr>'  cotton  and  still 
again  with  waxed  paper,  to  retain  the  moisture.  At  intcr\'als  more 
solution  should  be  poured  on,  and  after  a  few  hours  the  pain  is  usually 
quite  bearable  or  in  abeyance. 

We  have  great  faitli  in  the  remedy,  which  we  have  used  in  similar 
acute  inflammatory  conditions,  such  as  arthritis,  rheumatic  joints,  goul. 
and  so  forth. 

Gonorrhoeal  Rheumatism,— See  Chapter  XVJ. 

Chancroids. — We  arc  not  aware  that  any  sj>ecial  bacleriologica! 
study  of  ciiancroicls  in  China  has  been  made,  but  there  is  certainly  no 
reason  for  expecting  marked  difference  from  home  findings.  Chancroids 
are  common,  arc  apt  to  be  extensive  in  iheir  destruction  of  tissue,  and 
usually  to  require  radical  disinfection  with  cautery,  carbolic  acid,  60 
grain  nitrate  of  silver,  and  so  forth,  as  a  prelim  in  ar>'  procedure  in  their 
cure.  But  we  must  be  guarded  in  order  not  to  mistake  the  destructive 
ulceration  of  gumma,  carcinoma,  and  tubercle  for  chancroid,  by  which 
we  mean  non  specific  ulceralion  of  venereal  origin. 

Wc  remember  once  treating  supposed  chancroid  of  the  glans  penis 
for  a  month  by  cautery  and  other  radical  means  and  finally  doing  an 
amputation  after  realising  with  embarrassment  that  we  were  handling 
carcinoma.  Booth  (Hankow)  has  reported  cases — one  in  particular— 
of  complete  destruction  of  the  penis  and  disorganisation  of  the  remaining 
external  genitals  by  gumma  of  so  malignant  a  nature  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression of  phaged.Tnic  ulceration. 

It  is  unnecessary  in  a  treatise  intended  for  graduate  practitioners 
to  go  into  the  question  of  differential  diagnosis,  but  we  think  that  one  would 
do  well  to  remember,  besides  the  well-known  characteristics  of  the 
various  conditions  alluded  to,  the  generally  moist  and  bilten-out  appear- 
ance of  chancroid  ulceration  as  against  the  comparatively  dry  induration 
of  carcinoma,  the  granulation  and  infiltration  of  gumma,  and  the  badly 
nourished  appearance  of  tubercle  and  especially  its  tendency  to  puncture 
the  thin  blue  skin  at  intervals. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  venereal  disease  in  China,  wc  are  in- 
clined to  add  a  few  words  by  way  of  general  impression  and  testimony  and 
suggestion,  too. 

In  the  first  place,  as  missionary  physicians,  most  of  us  practising 
in  China  are  thrown  irt  very  close  contact  with  our  patients,  and  wc  can- 
not too  strongly  urge  the  use  of  rubber  gloves  in  the  treatment  of  venereal 
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dise&se.  We  have  been  consulted  on  several  occasions  by  foreign  phy- 
sicians who  have  acquired  syphilis  innoccntium  (primary  sore  on  the  hand) , 
and  specific  ophthalmia  frnm  their  own  hands.  In  two  cases  at  least 
ophthalmia  was  from  vaginal  txaminatlcin,  and  in  spile  nf  conscientious 
efforts  at  subsequent  manual  sterilisation,  the  infection  of  gonoirhfra  is 
extremely  tenacious,  and  nothing  short  of  nibl>cr  gloves,  which  can  be 
removed  and  boiled,  may  be  entirely  trusted.  And  as  for  syphilis,  the 
infection  is  subtle,  and  who  can  say  that  at  any  moment  his  hands— and 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  finger-nails— arc  free  from  the 
possibility  of  infecting  with  lues.  The  danger  of  specific  ophthalmia  to 
the  physician  practising  alone  or  with  insufficient  assistance  in  a  native 
city  is  so  great  as  to  warrant  the  utmost  carefulness  to  avoid  it,  and  infec- 
tion with  syphilis  under  like  circumstances  practically  means  at  least  the 
none-loo-temiK>rary  abandonment  of  one's  missionary  enteqirise  or 
other  practice. 

"Prophylaxis. 

''Those  whu  attend  ophthalmia  ca.scs  cannot  be  loo  careful  in  guarding  agaiosl 
infection.  !n  a  country  where  for  tnonlhs  together  one  sees  fifty  or  «xly  acute 
cases  a  day  or  even  more,  familiarity  is  apt  to  breed  contempt. 

"  Spectacles  viith  a  gauze  screen  should  always  be  woro  to  keep  out  the  flics. 

'■"Tlie  hands  should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and  water  between  eJich  casc%  ami 
before  the  handkerchief  is  used  ihey  should,  in  addition,  be  soaked  in  a  disinfectant 
If  the  hundkcrcliief  become  infected  sooner  or  later  the  medical  man  will  contract 
'iplhalmta. 

"  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  pus  may  squirt  from  a  baby's  eyes  when 
they  are  opened. 

"If  these  hints  arc  followed  out  the  doctors  and  nurses  will  not  contract  ophthal- 
mia, but  if  there  is  the  slightest  carelessness  they  certainly  will,  and,  in  fact,  often  do 
become  victims  to  the  disease. 

"Three  nurses  have,  to  my  personal  knowledge,  coniraclcdophthalmia  in  Palestine 
with  the  tollnwing  results:  One  recovered,  one  received  permanent  dama;^,  and 
the  third  lost  an  eye. 

"The  treatment  of  acute  opluhalniia  In  the  East."— 7*.  H.  BuUrr,  Royal  London 
nphtiialmia  Hospital  Keporis,  Vol.  XVIl.  Part  I. 

It  is  a  common  custom  in  mission  hospitals  in  China  to  charge 
venereal  patients  a  double  fee  or  more  because  of  the  troublesomeness  of 
their  treatment,  the  necessity  for  extra  precautions,  and  perhaps  partly. 
because  of  the  deliberate  circumstances  of  their  acquirement  of  the  disease. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  reason  in  this  hospital  regulation,  though  we  do 
not  ourselves  follow  the  custom,  thinking  that  we  do  not  clearly  see  the 
c-thics  of  the  physician's  quasi  attempt  at  |)unishing  the  sins  of  his  patient, 
and,  perhaps,  partly  feeling  that  the  natural  punishment  fully  and  meetly 
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fits  the  crime.  It  is  so  general,  however,  that  others  evidently  see  the 
matter  in  a  different  light.  We  do  regularly  charge  more  for  cosmetic 
surgery — many  times  more — than  for  surgery  required  by  diseased  condi- 
tions, and  not  occasionally  add  considerably  to  the  income  of  our  hospital 
by  operation  for  hare-lip,  cleft  ears,  depressed  nose,  and  the  like.  The 
matter  is  not  important  and  each  will  judge  for  himself. 

Finally,  we  would  bear  testimony  to  the  sincere  and  all-penrading 
modesty  of  Chinese  womanhood.  The  women  in  China  are  stiff  and 
awkward  in  general,  and  not  often,  according  to  our  ideas,  daintily  pretty, 
and  rarely,  if  ever,  beautiful.  But  they  are,  to  our  mind,  the  most  truly 
modest  race  of  women  on  earth,  and  their  modesty  is  sincere  and  all- 
pervading.  They  are  modest  in  dress  and  in  deportment,  and  look  at 
the  things  behind  the  veil  with  extreme  naturalness  and  simplicity. 
We  have  never  in  our  life  in  China  seen  a  woman  expose  herself  or,  ex- 
cept among  the  prostitute  class,  commit  any  act  of  open  indecency. 
As  mothers  and  wives  they  are  faithful  and  pure. 

As  regards  the  men,  they  arc  not,  as  a  race,  particularly  licentious. 
Immorality  is  frowned  down  upon  in  family  life,  and  the  results  of  im- 
morality deplored  and  held  as  a  stain.  Most  fortunately  for  the  life  of 
the  white  races  in  China,  the  desire,  of  the  Chinese  is  for  their  own;  and 
for  this  we  may  be  thankful  and  hold  them  in  sincere  respect.  But  the 
ideas  of  the  Chinese  man  about  the  exposure  of  his  person  and  the  perform- 
ance of  his  functions  are  crude  and  indecent,  almost  barbaric  at  times.  We 
have  heard  the  sentiment  expressed  l)y  a  distin<^uished  foreign  resident 
in  China,  thai  most  of  the  national  trails  and  ideas  of  the  Chinese  may  be 
traced  to  sexual  orij;in.  as,  f(jr  example,  ancestor  worship.  But  we 
think  the  matter  far-fetched. 

Of  the  grosser  sexual  sins,  sodomy  is  common  in  Korea,  and  not 
uncommon  in  the  ports.  Masturbation  among  boys  is  found,  but  not  in 
excess,  and  the  invariable  rule  and  feeling  that  a  man  who  passes  beyond 
the  age  of  eighteen  or  twenty  without  contracting  marriage  is  an  incomplete 
individual  may  be  regarded  as  a  tremendous  safeguard  of  the  nation's 
purity. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
GYNAECOLOGY   AND  OBSTETRIC   OPERATIONS. 

The  associatiun  of  ihese  two  imporlanl  aubjccls  in  one  chapter  may 
secm  slrangc.  Our  excusL'  is  ihat  our  space  Is  limiled.  ihal  ihe  subjccLs 
are  kindred,  and  ihat  we  only  wish  lo  deal  with  ihe  diseases  most  com- 
monly met  with  by  workers  amon^  the  Chinese. 

General  Considerations.-  Whether  we  refer  to  gyna;coiogy  or 
obslelric  operations  i^ni)r;inie  and  sujHrrstiliun  are  so  prevalent  as  U> 
complicate  or  render  difficult  the  proper  Ircalmenl  of  many  of  our  patients. 
While  this  applies  lo  medicine  and  surgery  in  general,  to  no  branch  does 
it  apply  so  much  as  In  ihc  one  now  under  consideration.  Examples  of 
this  are  never  far  to  seek  and  we  j^ive  s<]me  here. 

Bixby,  Kiehyang,  reports  a  case  as  follows: 

"In  obstetrics  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  ihe  work  are  we  callwl  upon  to 
witness  the  pitiful  ignorance  and  supersdiion  of  the  people.    In  one  case  we  arrived 

just  in  lime  to  n-scue  a  young  woman  who  was  being  "limig."  becaust;  she  had  had  a 
slight  ha-niorrhagc  and  had  f;unlrrl,  and  was  sapptxsi-d  to  be  in  lafmur,  though  she 
was  not.  A  ladder  had  been  brought  in  and  stood  upright  and  to  thi^  she  was  tied 
by  the  hiiir  and  supported  by  a  high  ^lool  only,  and  thus  slic  was  beiug  poundi-d  and 
pinched  |o  dri^'c  out  the  evil  spirit.s.  When  we  arrived  she  had  been  unconscious 
for  some  lime  and  was  almost  pulseless.  With  some  difficulty  we  got  her  down  and 
laid  her  in  the  Ijcd  and  applied  restoralivcii.  She  recovered  fully  and  a  month  later 
gave  birth  to  a  fine  baby  boy. " 

We  have  already  referred  (Chapter  XV)  to  the  case  of  a  young  woman 
sufTerinK  from  a  suppuratinii;  extra-ulcrinc  gestation,  the  sepsis  being 
caused  by  acu-puncture  by  a  blind  Chinese  jtnictitioner. 

Under  the  heading  of  "General  Considerations'*  wc  wish  also  to 
refer  to  a  subject  that  has  always  astonished  us  in  gynaecological  |)raclice 
among  the  Chinese.  Gonorrhcca  in  women  is  an  rxlrcniely  common 
disease,  yet  we  meet  with  little  of  ihe  plastic  inflammation  lo  which  the 
best  authorities  at  home  attribulc  the  slcrility  and  peine  adhesions  which 
are  supposed  in  western  lands  lo  follow  gonorrhcca  in  the  female,  and, 
further,  jms-Uibes  are  very  rare. 

Taken  all  rountl  serious  gynecological  affections  are  very  much  less 
common  In  China  than  at  home,  whether  we  refer  (o  functional  or  \'isceral 
disease. 
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GYWiECOLOGY. 

Affections  of  the  Vulva. — These  are  very  common,  but  for  the 
most  part  this  applies  to  the  ordinary  inflammatory  affcclions,  venereal 
disease  in  all  ils  forms,  with  vulvitis  and  abscess  of  Bartholin's  gland,  all 
of  which  are  fully  dealt  with  in  general  text-books.  Tumours  are  rare, 
whether  innocent  or  malignant.  As  in  other  parts  of  (he  body  they  are 
sometimes  met  with  in  extraordinary  forms,  owing  lu  lack  of  trealmenL 
One  such  case  coming  to  us  for  treatment  exhibited  a  pedunculated 
fibroma,  reaching  down  to  the  knee,  suspended  from  the  labium  majus 


Fk.  393^ — Hypcrtropliy  uf  iiuih  breasts.     (By  A.  W.  TaUheii,  Uaakav.) 

by  a  thin  cord-like  jwdicle,  with  a  history  of  many  years'  growth.  One 
form  of  <liseasc  will  Ije  rare  lo  those  coming  out  from  the  West  lo  practise 
in  China,  viz.,  elephantiasis  of  the  vulva.  This  has  been  fully  dealt  with 
in  Chapter  VI  as  regards  its  major  form,  but  in  a  very  much  less  exagger- 
ated type  it  is  common  as  the  result  of  chronic  untreated  vuhitJs  usually 
of  gonorrhrcal  i)rigin.  These*  cases  come  to  us  with  a  condition  of  rhronic 
hyjwrtrophy  of  one  or  both  labia  majora,  the  labium  being  covered  with 
rough  unhealthy  skin.  Such  cases  are  best  treated  by  excision,  a  \*cry 
simple  operation,  consisting  in  turning  a  flap  of  healthy  skin  up  from  tbc 
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base  of  the  labium  on  each  side,  and  then  cutting  away  the  liibium  itself 
with  the  underlying  tissue.     The  flaps  are  drawn  together  with  sutures. 

Affections  of  the  Vagina. --\^•lginitis  like  vulvitis  is  common,  but 
Ihc  lesion  of  most  importance  that  we  meet  is  vesico- vagina  I  fistula  from 
dystocia.   Vesico -vaginal  fistula     _ 

can  of  course  be  caused  by  tears  ~~~  ^^^H 

in  the  course  of  instrumental  ^^^^^  ^^ 

delivery,  but  jn  the  absence  of 
instruments  this  cause  does  nor 
come  into  play.  The  condilion 
is  probably  always  the  result 
of  sloughing  caused  by  the  pres- 
stire  of  the  delayed  head  in  the 
pelvis.  In  the  absence  of 
skilled  assistance  the  head  may 
be  delayed  for  many  days  in 
the  pelvis,  and  the  resultant 
destruction  of  tissue  will  then 
Ixr  enormous.  The  whole  of 
the  front  wall  of  the  vagina 
may  slough  away,  and  this  may 
be  further  camijlicated  by  large 
holes  in  the  rcclo->a;^inal 
septum,  and  finally  the  result- 
ing scar  tissue  may  so  alter  the 
shape  and  direction  of  the 
vagina  as  to  make  examination 
almost  impossible.  For  prac- 
tical purposes  the  cases  may 
all  be  divided  into  those  in 
which  the  continuity  of  ihc 
bladder  wall  can  be  restored 
by  operation  f  and  those  in 
which  this  is  impossible. 

Inoperable  Cases.— Not  a 
few  patients  come  to  us  in  whom 
cither  Ijucause  of  the  enormou.s 
area  of  the  bladder  wall  destroyed,  or  on  account  of  extensive  vaginal 
adhesions,  in  some  cases  almost  f)blitcra['ng  the  vagina,  any  operation 
with  a  view  to  closure  of  the  gap  is  impossrblt*.  In  some  of  these 
patients  the  upper  and  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder  prolapses  through 
the  opening,  and  appears  at  the  vulva  as  a  cherry-red  bleeding  mass. 


Kio.  394. — Simple  hyptrtrophy  of  ihc  brcaslj^. 

Ainptiiatiori     h    thr    onlv    trralniimt    avuilablc 
(By  J/ujn*'W/,) 
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The  condition  of  these  women  is  very  miserable,  for  in  addition  to  the 
horrible  discomfort  caused  by  the  fistula  itself,  the  protruding  bladder 
wall  is  so  lender  as  to  make  sitting  impossible.  In  such  cases  even 
though  operation  on  the  fistula  is  impossible  a  considerable  amount  of 
relief  may  be  given  to  the  patient  by  a  small  operation  which  presents  the 
prolapse  of  the  bladder.  We  have  managed  this  very  satisfactorily  in 
one  case  by  a  simple  venlro-6xalion  of  the  bladder.  A  small  incision 
is  made  over  Ihc  pubes,  (he  upper  part  of  the  front  wall  of  the  bladder 
caught  and  secured  in  the  wound  by  a  few  sutures.  The  pain  on  sitting 
is  thereby  completely  relieved. 

Operable  Cases. — In  a  simple  case  where  the  fistula  is  of  no  great 
size  the  operation  is  easily  performed.  The  patient  is  placed  in  the 
lithotomy  position  and  with  an  angular  knife  the  whole  of  the  \aginal 
opening  is  pared,  a  raw  edge  being  thus  formed  of  vaginal  and  vesical 
mucous  membrane.  After  the  bleeding  has  ceased  sutures  arc  introduced 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  tissue  on  both  sides.  1i  any  strain  is 
thrown  on  the  vaginal  wall,  lateral  liberating  incisions  should  be  made. 
Unfortunately,  in  most  of  the  cases  we  see  the  fistula  is  far  too  large 
for  such  simple  treatment.  In  large  fistulce  the  operation  is  carried  out 
as  follows:  The  cervLx  is  seized  with  a  pair  of  volscllum  forceps  and 
pulled  well  down  and  the  vaginal  wall  separated  from  the  anterior  wall 
of  the  cervix  for  some  distance.  This  allows  of  much  more  freedom  in 
getting  the  edges  of  the  fistula  together.  No  paring  of  the  edges  is  done 
as  with  a  large  fistula;  no  material  can  be  spared  for  this,  but  with  a  sharp 
bent  knife  the  bladder  is  separated  from  the  vagina  for  about  half  an  inch 
to  an  inch  all  round  the  fistulous  opening.  Liberating  incisions  are  made 
to  allow  of  easier  appro,ximation  of  the  edges  and  the  sutures  are  passed 
through  the  edge  of  the  vaginal  side  of  the  fistula  and,  passing  deep  to 
the  fresh  incision,  emerge  again  on  the  vesicle  edge  of  the  fistula,  passing 
through  the  other  side  of  the  fistulous  opening  in  the  reverse  direction, 
in  specially  severe  cases  it  may  not  l)e  possible  to  close  the  whole  of  the 
fistula  at  one  operation  and  this  may  have  to  be  repeated. 

In  all  cases  preparatorj-  treatment  should  be  given  by  regular  douches 
of  hot  water  morning  and  evening  for  some  days  previously  to  reduce  any 
inflammation  of  the  edges  of  the  fistula  and  remove  any  deposit  of  urinarj' 
salts.  After-treatment  consists  in  the  keeping  of  a  self-retaining  catheter 
in  position  for  four  days,  and  later  regular  cathetcrisation  everj'  six  hours 
for  a  week.  Daily  sponging  out  of  the  vagina  with  a  swab  dipped  in 
some  mild  antiseptic  solution  should  be  practised  for  the  first  week. 

Affections  of  the  Uterus.  Functional.— Functional  affections  of 
the  uterus  with  the  t.xception  of  amenorrhiea  are  comparatively  much  more 
rarely  seen  among  the  Chinese  than  among  women  at  home.    Dysmcn- 
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orrhcea  is  but  seldom  complained  of  in  its  severer  form,  though  mild  cases 
are  not  uncommon.  In  Formosa  we  have  only  once  met  a  case  of  true 
paroxysmal  dysmenorrhcca,  and  ihat  in  a  Japanese  woman,  and  even  in 
this  case  it  yielded  easily  to  ireaunent.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the 
rarity  of  this  affection. 

Menorrha^a  is  also  an  uncommon  affection  probably  due  to  the 
nrlalivc  scarcity  of  cases  of  fibroid  tumours  of  thu  ulcrus. 

When  the  disease  is  complained  of  il  is  usually  found  on  closer 
questioning  to  come  under  the  heading  of  Mclrorrhagiav  and  as  such  is 
commonly  associated  with  incumplcle  abortion  or  malignant  disease. 
On  ihe  other  hand,  amenorrhita  is  extraordinarily  common,  this  is  the 
main  symptom  complained  of  in  probably  a  fourth  of  our  women  out- 
patients in  Formosa.  It  is  possible  thai  in  South  China  and  Formosa  we 
meet  wilh  more  of  the  affection  than  in  the  non-tropical  regions  of  China. 
In  a  ver)*  large  number  of  ihc  casus  the  trouble  is  associated  with  splenic 
enlargement,  commonly  malarial  spleen.  Chronic  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  even  apart  from  the  ana-mia  it  induces,  profoundly  afTects  the 
development  of  the  genital  organs  both  male  and  female. 

Il  is  far  from  rare  for  girls  of  nineteen  and  iwi-nty  or  even  older  to  l>e 
brought  to  us  on  account  of  primar)'  amenorrha'a,  and  in  these  patients 
it  is  almost  always  the  case  that  marked  hypertrophy  of  the  spleen  is  the 
associated  condition.  Where  the  enlargement  of  the  spleen  is  not  a 
prominent  sympioin  the  cases  are  usually  associated  with  the  debility 
and  aneemia  of  prolonged  hyper  lactation  or  with  ankylostomiasis. 
Occasionally  we  sec  amenorrhoea  as  a  result  of  definite  hyper  involution 
after  pregnancy.  In  the  large  majority  of  cases  a  prolonged  course  of 
an  ircjn  and  arsenic  Ionic  will  restore  the  functional  activity,  attention 
being  paid  to  the  (juesilon  of  lactation  and  ankylostomc  infection. 

A  word  or  two  should  here  be  given  on  the  subject  of  sterility. 
Seeing  that  the  birth  of  sons  is  so  essential  an  clement  in  the  Chinese 
system,  and  the  absence  of  a  son  not  only  leads  to  marital  trouble  but  also 
to  concubinage,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  physician  in  China  is  often 
consulted  on  this  subject.  Il  is  doubtful  if  any  operation  is  of  any  benefit 
whatever  directly,  but  dilatation  of  the  cervix  with  curettage  is  fTom  time 
to  time  folhiwed  by  pregnancy.  'Phis  we  attribute,  however,  not  so  much 
to  iKc  operative  treatment  as  to  the  improvement  in  general  health  that 
takes  place  during  the  patient's  residence  in  hospital,  and  to  the  three 
months  physiological  rest  following  on  the  operation  which  we  stipulate 
for,  as  a  5iW  qwi  noii,  before  consenting  to  operate. 

Inflammatory  Affections.  Cervical  catarrh  with  leucorrhoea  is 
extremely  prevalent  as  also  are  erosions  of  the  cen*ix.  Endometritis  is 
not  particularly  so.    The  treatment  of  these  affections  follows  the  same 
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lines  as  in  the  home  countries,  if  indeed  any  local  treatment  is  lo  be 
carried  out,  the  wisdom  uf  which  in  most  cases  is  doubtful. 

Errors  of  Position.^ Relroversion  of  the  uterus,  if  it  occurs  com- 
monly, gives  rise  as  a  rule  lo  no  symptom  whatever  in  a  Chinese  woman. 
We  have  only  seen  one  case  in  which  the  uterus  was  retrovcrtcd  and 
fixed  in  Douglas*  pouch  by  adhesions. 

Rclroverted  gra\id  uterus  is  met  with  al)out  as  frequently  as  in 
foreign  lands,  but  owing  to  lack  of  treatment  the  condition  of  the  patients 
when  they  reach  us  is  sometimes  very  serious.  We  had  one  case  where 
the  patient  was  brought  to  us  with  the  bladder  wall  sloughing,  and  the 
patient  dying  of  haemorrhage  from  the  vesical  vessels.  Krom  another 
case  we  drew  off  140  ounces  of  urine,  the  patient  having  passed  none  for 
seven  days.  The  treatment  should  be  confined  as  a  rule  to  emptying  the 
bladder,  and  keeping  it  empty.  The  uterus  then  rights  itself  in  a  few- 
days.  It  is  very  seldom  that  any  mechanical  force  is  necessary  to  push 
it  up.  After  emptying  the  bladder  of  a  very  large  quantity  of  urine 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  kidneys  relieved  from  the  back  pressure, 
secrete  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  bladder  must  be  emptied  every  two 
or  three  hours  for  the  first  twelve. 

Prolapse  in  all  degrees  is  commonly  met  with,  and  women  who  work 
much  in  the  house  or  in  the  fields  frequently  rec|ue-it  treatment  for  lhi« 
condition.  Nothing  impressed  us  more  in  our  own  work  among  the 
poorer  classes  in  London  than  the  filthiness  of  the  method  of  using  ring 
or  other  |)cssaries  for  the  support  of  a  prolapsing  uterus.  Among  the 
Chinese,  especially  where  owing  to  distance  our  patients  often  sec  us  only 
at  long  intervals,  the  objection  to  pessaries  is  mulliplicd  many  fold.  "We 
never  use  pessaries  and  we  advise  our  readers  lo  follow  this  rule.  W'c 
treat  and  warmly  recommend  the  treatment  of  all  cases  of  prolapse  by 
ventro  fixation  of  the  uterus.  Many  objections  have  been  raised  from 
time  to  time  to  this  operation,  but  we  believe  that  such  objections  should 
apply  to  the  methods  employed  not  to  the  operation  itself.  We  have 
operated  a  large  numberof  times  and  always  with  satisfactory  results.  Wc 
do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  the  operation  we  employ  is  the  only  good  one, 
but  il  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  as  being  simple,  speedy,  and  we  believe 
free  from  risk.  The  abdomen  having  been  prepared  in  the  usual  manner 
and  the  patient  ana*s  the  Used,  an  assistant  introduces  a  sound  into  the 
uterus  and  holds  the  uterus  up  with  the  sound  against  the  anterior 
abdominal  wall.  An  incision  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  about  3 
inches  long  is  made,  the  lowest  jwlnl  of  which  reaches  to  about  1  inch 
from  the  top  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  Any  coil  of  intestine  is  pushed 
aside  and  the  assistant  with  the  help  of  the  sound  makes  the  uterus  present 
in  the  wound.    The  top  of  the  uterus  is  seized  with  volsellum  forceps. 
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and  held  in  posiiion  with  ihesc.  Three  sutures  of  linen  thread  (or  other 
material)  are  passed  through  the  whole  thickness  of  the  abdomtnul  wall, 
except  the  peritoneum,  from  points  i  i  '2  incht-s  outside  the  incision  to 
similar  points  on  ihe  other  side  of  the  incision,  passinj^  through  the  mus- 
cular wall  of  the  uterus  in  iheir  course.  The  stitches  are  about  i  4  inch 
apart,  the  highest  being  jusi  below  the  top  of  the  uterus  on  the  anterior 
surface.  The  volsellum  forceps  art-  taken  off.  the  upper  anglr  of  the 
perilonenm  closed  with  a  single  suture,  anil  the  wound  sewn  up.  While 
this  is  being  done  an  assistant  keeps  Ihe  uterus  in  position  t>y  pulling  on 
the  sutures  that  pass  through  the  uterine  wa]!.  Finally,  when  the  abdom- 
inal incision  has  been  sutured  the  uterine  stitches  arc  lied.  .Ml  sutures 
arc  removed  on  the  tenth  day.  By  suturing  in  ihis  manner  the  front  of 
the  uterus  is  applied  to  Ihe  anterior  abdominal  wait,  no  artificial  anterior 
curve  is  given  to  ihe  body  nor  is  the  actual  summit  of  the  uterus  involved 
in  the  sutures.  If  pregnancy  cx:cur  the  uterus  iherefort'  enlarges  in  the 
natural  manner  quite  unaffected  by  its  position.  A  number  of  our  cases 
have  become  pregnant,  and  none  have  suffered  ubnormally  during  preg- 
nancy, labour,  or  puerpcrium.  The  only  objection  indeed  10  this  method 
is  that  the  uterus  is  apt  to  detach  itself  from  the  abdominal  wall  during 
pregnancy,  and  the  prolapse  to  recur  during  the  pueq>eral  period.  In 
two  of  our  cases  this  has  occurred.  One  warning  should  be  given  about 
the  cyingof  the  uterine  sutures.  If  this  be  done  too  tightly  the  circulation 
is  impaired  at  the  edge  of  the  incision  and  slight  sloughing  of  the  skin 
edge  is  likely  lo  occur.  At  first  we  were  a  good  deal  troubled  with  this. 
In  recent  cases,  however,  we  have  lied  the  sutures  over  a  rubber  tube, 
and  this  has  quite  obviated  (he  difficulty  while  maintaining  sulFicient 
tension  on  the  uterus  lo  hold  it  in  place. 

Tumours. — Polypi  both  mucoid  and  fibroid  are  met  with  but  are 
relatively  less  common  than  at  home.  Wlien  fibroid  p<jlypi  occur  they 
may,  owing  to  the  laic  date  at  which  the  patient  applies  for  assistance, 
prove  very  troublesome.  This  is  well  exemplified  in  a  case  admitted  to 
hospital  under  our  care.  A  woman  of  about  forty  years  of  age  was  brough) 
in,  in  apparently  a  dying  condition.  She  was  slated  lo  have  had  hsemor- 
rhagc  from  the  vagina  for  many  months.  Nothing  more  definite  could 
be  ascertained.  She  was  absolutely  blanched  and  the  skin  slightly  crdem- 
atous;  on  examination  a  mass  rather  larger  than  a  fatal  head  occupied 
the  vagina,  and  a  little  sanguineous  fluid,  hardly  red  enough  tci  be  called 
blood,  trickled  away.  The  finger  could  not  be  introduced  past  the 
vaginal  ma.ss.  but  ihi-  uterus  could  be  felt,  of  apparently  normal  size 
perched  on  the  top  of  the  mass.  On  inspection  the  tumour  was  eWdcnily 
a  fibroid  polypus.  The  patient  was  so  weak  that  she  fainted  on  trying  to 
rise.     With  the  aid  of  a  long  bent  probe  passed  round  the  tumour  it  was 
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discovered  that  the  pedicle  was  quite  small.  A  few  whiffs  of  chloroform 
were  given  to  deaden  puin  and  a  long  jrair  of  curved  scissors  passed  up 
between  the  tumour  and  the  vaginal  wall  and  the  pedicle  snipped  through. 
The  tumour  was  rapidly  split  in  two  with  an  amputation  knife,  and  the 
halves  pulled  out  with  strong  volsellum  forceps.  A  bleeding  vessel  in 
the  pedicle  was  then  lied.     The  patient  made  a  very  rapid  convalescence. 

Submucous,  interslilia!  and  subperitoneal  pedunculated  tibruids  of 
the  body  of  the  uterus  are  all  met  with,  but  taken  all  round  fibroid  disease 
of  the  uterus  is  rare  and  we  do  not  meet  with  it  with  sufficient  fret(ucncy 
to  demand  any  special  description  here. 

Cancer  of  the  cervix  on  the  other  hand  while  less  often  seen  than  at 
home  is  sadly  common,  even  in  the  third  decade  of  life  we  not  ver)'  rarely 
meet  with  il.  Unhappily,  no  case  lias  yet  presented  itself  lo  us  for  irtal- 
ment  while  within  the  reach  of  radical  operation.  We  fear  that  it  will 
yet  be  many  years  before  Chinese  women  are  educated  up  lo  the  point  of 
coming  to  the  foreign  doctor,  or  indeed  to  a  doctor  of  their  own  people  ai 
the  earliest  stage  of  this  disease.  Radical  operation  being  therefore 
almost  out  of  the  question,  is  there  anything  that  we  can  do  lu  relieve-  the 
sufferers  from  the  intolerably,  foul  discharge  and  constant  haemorrhage 
thai  attend  advanced  malignant  disease  of  the  cervix?  In  not  a  few  cases 
there  is.  Wbat  we  recommend  strongly,  not  as  a  radical  b\it  as  a  pallia- 
tive operation,  which  completely  relieves  the  patient  from  ihuse  distressing 
symptoms  and  actually  we  believe  prolongs  life,  is  the  ftdlowing:  It  is 
applicable  in  all  cases  where  the  cervix  is  mainly  the  seal  of  distase,  and 
the  vaginal  wall  is  as  yd  moderately  free  fntm  infection.  The  patient 
having  been  anarslhctised  and  placed  in  tht-  lithotomy  position  the  cenix 
at  any  part  where  a  hold  can  be  obtained  is  seized  with  a  very  strong  pair 
of  volsellum  forceps  and  steadied  with  these.  With  a  stout  pair  of  blunt- 
pointed  curved  scissors  the  mass  of  diseased  tissue  is  rapidly  cut  away 
by  a  series  of  short  snips,  no  attention  being  paid  to  the  haemorrhage. 
The  cutting  should  be  as  free  as  possible,  care  t>eing  taken  not  to  wound 
the  bladder,  it  is  of  no  importance  if  Douglas'  pouch  is  opened  accident- 
ally in  the  process  if  the  patient  is  well  supported  in  a  semi -sitting  position 
after  the  operation. 

.\  firm  plug  is  now  held  against  the  bleeding  remnants  of  the  cenix 
and  the  vagina  packed  all  round  with  swabs  soaked  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  bsemostatic  plug  is  now  removed, 
a  small  swab  soaked  in  a  strong  solution  of  zinc  chloride  is  quickly 
pushed  into  the  hole  which  represents  the  cervix,  and  the  rest  of  the 
vagina  filled  up  with  mure  swabs  soaked  in  the  .solution  of  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  The  soda  swabs  are  removed  the  next  day.  the 
zinc  chloride  one  is  allowed   to  separate  of  itself  a  few  days  later. 
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The  immediale  result  of  this  is  a  healthy  jjranulatin*;  surface,  with  a 
complete  absence  of  foul  discharge  and  ha-morrhage.  The  patients  are, 
in  our  experience,  always  immensely  relieved,  and  death  usually  lakes 
place  from  internal  disseminalion  with  little  if  any  recurrence  of  the  local 
discharge  or  haemorrhage. 

Afiections  of  the  Tubes. — Pyosalpinx  and  hydrosalpinx  are  both 
met  with  but  not  in  sufficient  frequency  to  warrant  any  special  description 
here. 

Tubal  pregnancy  is  relatively  very  uncommon,  but  from  lime  to  liinc 
cases  are  reported.  For  diagnosis  and  treatment  we  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  larger  works  on  g>'niecolog>'. 


FlQ.  395.— Ovarian  cyst.     {By  J.  Bulch9rt,  Luehottfu.) 

Affections  of  the  Ovaries. — The  only  disease  that  claims  our 
special  attention  here  is  cysts  of  the  ovary.  All  forms  of  these  arc  found, 
from  the  simple  unilocular  cyst  to  the  complicated  dermoid.  Among 
the  Chinese  we  meet  with  ovarian  cysts  of  a  size  hardly  dreamt  of  by 
western  surgeons.  The  largest  recorded  ovarian  cyst  we  believe  was 
operated  on  by  Reifsnyder,  Shanghai. 

A  MoQBtrous  Tumour.— In  a  mediral  work,  " Curiosities ol  Mtdidne,"  illiistra- 
lions  arc  Kiven,  accompanied  with  -statcmcnis  rcRarding  ihc  removal  of  an  immense 
tumuur  weighing  no  less  ihan  iSo  |muiu]s,  and  cimtaininfc  no  less  than  23  gallons 
of  fluid.  The  patient  was  a  young  Chine-se  wonnan.  the  operator  Klizabcih  Reif- 
snydt-r.'  The  woman  was  only  iwcnty-iivc  years  of  age.  and  her  lietgiit  was  only  4 
feet  3  inches,  her  girih  before  (he  opcr-itinn  being  $  feet,  o  inches 

'  Shanghai 
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Several  surKcons  have  reported  cases  in  which  the  fluid,  plus  cystic 
tissue,  weighed  more  than  the  palicnl  did  after  removal.  R.  T.  Boolh 
(Hankow),  J.  II.  McCartney  (Chunt^kinj^),  E.  Rei/snyder  (Shanghai), 
and  others  have  had  large  expericnee  with  these  Uimours.  In  January, 
1903,  McCartney  reported  a  tumour  weighing  72  |)ounds  6  ounces,  the 
patient  herself  weighing  hut  50  pounds,  ur  22  pounds  6  ounces  less  than 
the  tumour.     His  accomu  of  the  operation  is  as  follows: ' 

"The  sack  was  found  firmly  adheriMii  to  the  peritoneum.  The  fluid  was  drawn  ofF 
through  u  cj-st-tmchar  and  prcncil  to  he  almut  l\\v  ronsi.stcncy  uf  (-ream  and  of  a  dark 
culour.  The  entire  antcrjur  surface  was  firmly  adhtrcd  to  the  ].K'riluncum  and  the 
jwsterior  surface  had  numerous  adhesions  to  the  omentum.  The  adhesions  were 
broken  down  and  ihc  tumour  pulled  out,  ligatcd  and  cut  away.  The  bleedinj;  from 
ihc  surface  of  the  jwrlloncum  was  pcrsislcnl  and  profuse.  So  much  so  that  ihe  ab- 
domen was  flushed  with  saline  solution  once  or  twice.  On  rrmoval  of  the  large  tumour, 
which  was  on  the  riRht  ovary,  (here  was  shown  lo  bt  a  tumour  about  the  size  of  a  man's 
head  on  ihc  left  organ  also.  This  was  removed  and  the  stumps  were  ligaled  with 
kangaroo  tendon." 

In  May,  1908,  Booth*  rejjorted  removal  of  a  tumour  containing  60 
pounds  of  fluid. 

"A  ham!  wa-s  pas.setl  in  an  far  as  pa.«il»lc  in  free  tunmur  wall  fn>m  peritoneum,  i« 
which  the  former  was  adherent  alwvc.  Abdominal  towels  were  then  packcil  in  around 
the  edges  of  wound  between  tumour  and  abdominal  wall  and  the  cyst  punctured  mlh 
a  \iTjgc  Spenrer-WelU  trorhar.  \o  fluid  rsr»|K-d  at  the  sides  of  the  trrichar,  all  pasung 
throuj^h  the  tube  into  a  larKe  kon^  (jari  under  the  table.  .\s  the  fluid  escaped  and 
the  walls  of  cyst  became  lax,  large  forceps,  Nflalon's  and  others,  were  clamped  in  the 
cj-st  wall,  and  by  aid  lA  these  the  assistant  Sifted  the  tumour  more  and  more  out  of  ihe 
wound  until  sulVicient  fluid  had  escaped  to  allow  several  inches  of  cyst  M-all  tu  come 
out  and  hang  over  the  edge  of  the  wound  and  thus  drain.  The  flow  of  escaping  Buid 
was  controlled  so  that  the  emjitying  of  cysl  should  not  affect  the  heart  and  respiration. 
When  nearly  emptietl  the  opening  in  the  ryst  was  clamped  and  a  hand  was  passed  In 
lo  ascertain  the  extent  of  adhesion.  It  was  found  that  llie  lower  half  of  the  tumour 
was  perfcLtly  free  from  adhesion,  but  the  upiwr  half  was  adherent  to  the  jieritoneum, 
to  the  under  surface  i>f  the  liver,  10  the  omentum  and  st<iniach.  None  of  ihcju.-  adhe- 
sions were  dense^  all  beiuft  easily  peeled  off  with  a  sponge,  and  Ihtle  or  no  oozing  took 
place,  except  in  one  or  two  place*  and  then  it  was  easily  controlled  by  pressure  with  a 
hot  sponge.  Il  was  necessary  to  prolong  Ihc  incision  above  thr  umbilicus  several 
inches  in  order  to  get  room  to  deal  with  these  adhesions.  It  was  found  that  a  sub- 
sidiary cysl  occupipd  the  upf»er  segment  of  the  large  cyst,  and  subsequently  it  was 
found  thai  the  contents  of  this  cysl  had  become  purulent,  explaining  the  adhe^ons 
being  located  iu  this  part,  while  the  remainder  of  the  parent  cyst  wall  was  quia-  free. 
Before  freeing  the  deepest  adhesions  the  pedicle  was  ligatured  and  the  tumour  cut 
away  from  it,  thus  enabling  the  adhesions  above  and  l>ehind  to  be  more  easily  dealt 
with.  All  adhesions  being  freed,  the  tumour  was  removed  and  the  toilet  of  the  perit- 
onea] cavity  commenced.    Si>ongcs  wrung  nui  of  hot  sterile  water  were  used  anrl  all 

*CAiMd  AftJiealJaumai,  Janiiary,  igo.f. 
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ihe  ca%'ii>'  u'uis  carefully  ^nc  ovtr.  FoIlowinK  the  advice  ^ven  by  G.  Smith  and 
nthrrs,  'when  in  doubt,  drain,  il  was  decided  to  drain,  as  the  adhesions  liad  been 
fairly  extensive,  though  none  had  been  dense.  .A  Keek's  glas-s  ilrainagc-lulit-  was  In- 
serted into  Doujjia.'i'  jKJUch  and  left  pn>trudinj(  fri>m  the  lower  end  of  the  abdominal 
incision.  The  |)(.Tiioneuni  was  hrouj;hl  loRcthtr  with  a  continuous  suture  of  Pancn- 
.stecker's  celluloid  thread  and  the  muscles  were  next  united  by  a  conlinuous  chromic 
j!ul  suture;  the  skin  bcinj;  Imaity  brought  into  apiK>sition  with  interrupted  sutures  of 
silkworm  gut.  No  antiseptics  were  used  from  beginning  to  the  end  nf  ojx'raiioii, 
everything  being  asepiically  prepared,  with  the  exception  of  the  scalpels,  which  had 
been  pre^^c)u.•lly  .soaked  in  pure  carbolic.  The  nperation  from  firs!  cut  to  la-st  suture 
t'Nik  one  and  three-quarter  hours. 

■■'Hie  largest  ovarian  c\-st  on  record  here,  ii  iiiullitiHular  one,  was  successfully 
operated  on  early  in  the  year.  It  presented  no  peculiar  feature  aside  from  its  unusual 
size,  ii6  1/2  pounds.  The  pedicle  required  ten  interlocked  sutures  of  silk  and  a  lar^e 
venous  supply  necessitated  special  care  as  did  also  extensive  omenta!  adhesions  and 
vascular  supply.  Xo  fnmp]iratton.s  followed  the  operation.  All  of  twenty-five 
lurooor  cases  except  three  had  adhesions,  most  of  them  extensive."— 5iKm,  Canloit, 
1908. 


Flu.   j'|<>.  ^.Sitniliir  f»M-  itfu-r  n]ki-r;ilii>Ti        Nlimvs  thr  hullow  ni  tlir  iiliiliniirii  tnirii   n-iiiii\:il  ii( 
the  lumor.     (By  E.  Rei/snyder.  SimiiKhai.) 


There  is  no  orx-ration  su  uncertain  as  thai  for  ovarian  cyst.  The 
cyst  may  be  unilocular  and  free  from  adhesions  in  which  case  the  opera- 
tion is  the  simplest  in  surgery,  and  can  be  finished  in  a  few  minutes.  At 
the  opposite  pole  the  cyst  may  be  adherent  all  over  to  peritoneum,  bowel, 
uterus,  in  Dou)?las"  pouch  and  have  burrowed  between  the  layers  of  the 
broad  ligament.  Such  a  cyst  will  lax  the  powers  of  the  >jesl  operator  in 
the  world.  In  the  case  of  a  simple  cyst  the  abdomen  is  ofx-ned.  the  cyst 
lapped,  emptied,  and  pulled  out  of  the  wound,  ihe  pedicle  transfixed 
and  ligatured,  and  the  peritoneum  caught  over  il  wilh  a  stitch.  T  he 
pedicle  is  then  dropped  back  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  ovarj-  of 
ihe  opposite  side  examined  and  the  wound  closed. 
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In  cysts  of  enormous  size,  where  the  heart  is  displaced  and  the 
breathing  seriously  impeded,  the  cysi  should  be  tapped  and  part  at  leasl 
of  the  contei^ts  rtmo^cd  a  day  or  iwo  before  the  operation.  AVe  have 
lost  a  case  ourselves  on  the  table  from  ignorance  of  this  rule. 

A  mooted  point  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  these  tumours 
is  with  regard  to  the  ad\nsability  of  tapping  some  days  preWously 
with  a  view  of  adjusting  the  circulation  to  the  change  of  pressure  and 
relieving  pressure  on  the  lungs;  of  tapping  immediately  before  opening 
the  abdomen ;  or  of  tapping  after  opening  the  peritoneum.  Th^  objection 
to  the  first  is  that  adhesions  are  likely  to  fiirm  and  interfere  with  the 
approach  to  the  abdominal  cavity.  This  is  certainly  true  of  those  cases 
which  have  been  repeatedly  punctured,  and  Jcffer\'s  remembers  operating 
with  A.  M.  Myers  (Shanghai)  and  having  the  difficulties  of  operation 
ver)'  materially  enhanced  by  firm  adhesions  along  the  centra!  l\ne,  due  to 
frequent  tapping  by  some  other  practitioner.  There  is  also  the  danger 
of  unnecessary  { ?)  blind  tapping  and  the  possibility  of  severe  ha:m«r- 
rhage  from  puncture  of  a  cavernous  space,  or  other  blood-vessel.  We 
consider  the  practice  of  tapping  these  lumours  in  order  to  avoid  radical 
operation  absolutely  unwarranted.  If  one  is  not  in  a  position  to  operate, 
the  case  should  be  referred  to  someone  who  is,  and  not  submitted  to  the 
danger  of  malignant  development  through  delay  or  leakage,  or  other 
risk  from  this  timorous  practice. 

The  gain  of  previous  puncture  in  steadying  the  circulation  is  certainly 
a  large  one.  Puncture  just  before  opening  the  abdomen  has  no  recom- 
mendation, and  is  certainly  more  dangerous,  since  blind,  than  puncture 
after  peritoneal  incision.  In  most  cases,  puncture  after  peritoneal 
incision  is  the  procedure  of  choice,  when  the  fluid  can  be  walled  off  from 
contact  with  the  peritoneum,  the  stream  guided,  the  puncture  safely 
made,  the  site  of  puncture  selected  and  the  hole  clamped  immediately 
on  removal  of  the  Irochar.  This  procedure  is  applicable  in  the  case  of 
younger  women  with  no  exaggerated  anaemia  and  no  special  indication  of 
cardiac  weakness,  and  with  the  tumour  short  of  extremity  in  size.  The 
anticipator)*  puncture  is  applicable  to  other  cases,  where,  the  age  being 
greater,  ansemia  present,  the  circulation  impaired,  and  so  forth,  the  power 
of  the  heart  must  be  tested  and  the  final  result  approached  with  less 
assurance. 

Cases  come  to  us  from  time  to  time  where  the  cyst  has  been  greatly 
damaged  by  a  concurrent  pregnancy  and  labour.  In  these  patients 
adhesions  are  sure  to  be  plcntifxil  and  inflammation  of  the  cyst  will  have 
produced  changes  in  its  contents.  In  one  such  case  under  our  care  the 
cyst  had  lost  all  pelvic  connections  and  derived  its  blood  supply  from 
large  vascular  omental  adhesions.     Part  of  the  cyst  wall  was  gangrenous. 
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In  dealing  with  adhesions  no  trouble  need  be  anticipalcd  with  anterior 
peritoneal  adhesions  which  may  Ik-  st^paraicd  by  swefping  the  hand  over 
the  front  of  the  cyst  between  it  and  the  abdominal  wall. 

Firm  adhesions  with  the  bowel  arc  always  important  and  must  be 
carefully  dissected  off,  it  being  better  to  leave  a  small  portion  of  the  cysl 
wall  attached  to  the  bnwel  rather  than  run  any  risk  of  damajiing  the  gut. 
Such  pieces  left  behind  should  be  scraped  with  a  spoon  to  remove  ihe  actual 
inner  lining  of  the  cyst.  Probably  the  most  difficult  adhesions  of  all  to 
deal  with  are  dense  adhesions  in  Douglas'  pouch,  to  it  and  lo  the  rectum; 


t-at  - 


Fio.  397. — Ovarian  cy«l.     Removed  and  inflated.     {By  F.L,  L roper, Stngiu.) 

occasionally  here  too  a  portion  of  the  cyst  wall  must  be  left  behind.  On 
one  occasion  we  found  it  necessary  10  amputate  the  uterus  on  account 
of  inseparable  adhesions  between  it  and  the  cyst  wall. 

In  the  case  of  multilocular  cysts  of  small  size  it  is  better  to  remove 
the  cyst  whole,  if  this  can  be  done  by  reasonably  enlarging  the  incision. 
In  cases  of  very  large  cysts  the  largest  loculus  should  he  tapped  and  from 
this  the  trocar  passed  on  into  smaller  loculi  or  the  hand  may  be  introduced 
inside  the  larger  cyst  and  used  to  break  up  the  walls  of  some  of  the 
smaller  ones. 

OBSTETRIC   OPERATIONS. 


General  Considerations. — There  is  probably  no  detail  of  obstet- 
rical practice  that  so  impresses  the  physician  when  he  reaches  China  as 
the  almost  complete  absence  of  many  of  the  commoner  pelvic  contractions 
ihal.  he  has  met  with  at  home.     Of  course  the  explanation  is  quite  a 
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simple  unit  and  depends  on  [he  cumplcit-  abscnrc  of  rickets,  at  Icasl  in 
any  -wverc  form.  Rachitic  pulvc:^  arc  never  nit-l  with  in  the  Chinese. 
General  contraction  in  a  severe  form  is  very  rare  but  slight  degrees  of 
}»encral  conlracuon  arc  far  from  unrommon.  and  it  must  I>c  remembered 
that  in  a  land  where  "forceps"  are  tmkndwn  and  capable  obsLetricians 
absent,  a  slight  degree  of  general  conlractinn  may  prove  a  fatal  obstacle 
lo  delivery,  faial  alike  to  mother  and  child.  Kyphotic  pelves  are  met 
with  in  roughly  the  same  proportion  as  at  home,  but  what  constitutes  the 
worst  condition  for  the  obstetrician  is  where  the  vagina  is  a  mass  of  cica- 
tricial tissue  resulting  from  sloughing  or  other  damage  in  former  deliveries. 
Transverse  presentations  especially  with  dead  children  are  met  with,  and. 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  foreign  doctor  is  probably  more  often  called  in 
for  these  than  other  conditions,  a  rather  false  impression  of  the  frequency 
of  this  ma  I -presentation  is  current.  Placenta  pravia  calls  for  no  special 
remark,  it  is  met  with  in  China  as  at  home  and  re<[uires  the  same  principles 
of  treatment.  Twins  arc  rare  and  it  follows  that  monsters  are  extremely 
rare.  That  twins  should  be  rare  is  not  surprising.  The  Chinese  are  a 
very  fecund  race,  whereas  lwin.s  are  usually  considered  the  result  of 
pathological  fertility  rather  lliun  true  fcrundily. 

.\rL-  deaths  in  or  from  laUjur  very  excessive  among  the  Chinese? 
The  question  is  a  very  difTicutl  one  to  answer.  That  there  is  an  immense 
amount  of  preventable  suffering  and  death  there  can  be  no  ([uestion,  but 
we  doubt  if  the  whole  total  of  deaths  is  anything  like  as  great  as  is  often 
made  oul.  Puerperal  fever  in  a  severe  form  is  comparatively  rare,  and 
we  have  frequently  seen  cases  recover  with  but  few  symptoms  whom 
home  experience  made  one  certain  would  die  of  septic  infection.  We 
doubt  therefore  if  the  actual  death  rale  is  very  high  though  easily  pre- 
ventable deaths  are  relatively  very  common. 

Incomplete  Abortion. — Abortion  is  common  both  from  syphilitic 
disease  and  other  causes.  It  is  not  rare  to  meet  a  woman  who  out  of  ten 
or  more  pregnancies  has  only  had  two  or  three  living  children.  Abortion 
in  foreign  women  the  result  of  malaria  is  not  rare. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  then,  that  we  meet  with  a  fair  number  of 
incomplete  abortions,  often  with  extreme  anxmia  from  prolonged  haemor- 
rhage. The  treatment  of  these  is  very  simple.  Dilate  the  cervix,  curette 
the  uterus  with  great  gentleness,  and  plug  for  twenty-four  hours  with  lint 
soaked  iti  tiuL-l.  i()di. 

Hydatidifonn  (, Vesicular)  Mole. — This  is  mei  with  from  lime  to 
time  and  usually  the  patients  arc  at  the  last  stage  from  ha!morrhage.  The 
uterus  should  be  emptied  as  quickly  as  jjossiblc.  under  an  ana:slhctic, 
with  the  finger  (not  the  curette  for  fear  of  perforation)  and  plugged  as 
before  with  lint  soaked  in  tincl.  iudi.     Raising  of  the  fwjt  of  the -lied. 


MAL-PHESKNTATION.  Gl? 

w-ilh  enc-mata  or  infusions  and  perhaps  bandaging  of  the  legs  will  protKibly 
be  needed  in  these  cases. 

Tumors  in  the  Pelvis.— These  form  a  class  of  special  difficulty  as 
to  trcalracnt  when  the  patients  are  first  seen  during  labour. 

Pelvic  dermoids  are  the  most  common,  and  among  the  most  difficult 
of  these  cases.  We  recommend  opening  and  emptying  the  tumour  per 
vaginam,  followed  by  rapid  instrumental  delivt-r)'  after  whirh  the  tumour 
cavity  should  be  drained.  In  a  case  of  ihis  nature  under  our  care  the 
opening  closed  again  anil  the  tumour  suppurated.  A  second  very  free 
opening  with  careful  curettage  of  (he  inner  wall  of  the  cyst  pnived  com- 
pletely successful  in  this  case. 

Hal-presentation. — Of  the  mal-presentations  applying  to  us  for 
help  by  far  the  most  common  is  that  of  transverse  presentations  with 
prolapse  of  one  arm.  usually  made  considerably  worse  by  active  pulling 
on  by  the  Chinese  midwife.  One  might  expect  that  decapitation  would 
be  often  required  for  these  patients,  but  this  is  (|uile  conlrarj-  to  our 
experience.  Under  deep  chloroform  anesthesia  internal  version  will  be 
found  practicable  in  almost  all. 

For  the  general  operations  for  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  foetus 
we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  larger  works  on  obstetrics,  but  the  ques- 
tion of  Ciesarean  section  must  be  more  carefully  considered.  Cesarean 
section  is  an  operation  which  every  surgeon  in  China  must  be  prepared  to 
perform  at  a  moment's  notice. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  need  for  the  actual  operation  is  one  that  will 
but  seldom  occur;  the  rules  for  its  performance  should  therefore  be  clearly 
laid  down.  'I'he  o|K;ration  itself  though  very  dramatic  is  perfectly  simpli- 
and  no  surgeon  with  a  hospital  and  the  most  ordinary  skill  need  l>e  deterred 
from  performing  it. 

The  indications  for  the  operation  are,  first  and  foremost,  the  presence 
of  such  obstruction  in  the  passage,  bony  or  soft,  as  make  it  im|K>ssiblc  to 
deliver  the  child  per  vias  naturales.  The  indication  here  is  perfectly  clear 
and  (here  is  no  excuse  for  delay.  Where  children  can  \k  born,  but  only 
after  Iwing  destroyed,  the  indication  is  equally  clear  to  obtain  a  living  child, 
especiallyas  premature  induction  of  labour  is  \*ery  unsatisfactory  among  the 
Chinese  who  have  Hltlc  idea  of  how  to  care  for  a  weakly  child.  W*c 
incline  ourselves  to  go  a  good  deal  further  than  this.  The  operation 
with  reasonable  care  exposes  the  mother  to  no  more  danger  than  a  diffi- 
cult deliver)'  does.  We  doubt  very  much  if  anyone  who  has  a  hospital  to 
take  his  patient  into  has  any  right  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  child  except  in 
the  rarest  possible  cases. 

We  believe  that  the  perforation  of  lis-ing  children  is  carried  out  far 
too  freely  in  China,  especially  by  foreign  midwives  who  are  not  controlled 
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in  China  by  the  laws  which  regulate  their  work  at  home.  Such  methods 
cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated. 

The  indications,  therefore,  that  guide  us  in  the  jwrformance  of  the 
operation  are  simply  the  presence  of  a  living  active  child  which  cannot  be 
bom  as  such  by  the  usual  passages. 

Are  there  any  oihcr  operations  which  take  the  place  of  abdominal  Qcsa- 
rean  section?  We  reply,  not  at  present  in  China.  Symphysiotomy, 
pubiotomy,  etc.,  are  out  of  the  question  for  women  who  in  a  week  or  two 
at  most  must  resume  their  ordinary  daily  work.  Vaginal  Ciesarean  section 
is  the  0]H:raiion  of  a  specialist  and  ftw  i)f  u^i  can  claim  to  be  that. 

W'c  shall  givL"  ihe  operation  fur  Cassarean  section  in  detail  as  we 
perform  it  ourselves. 

The  patient  having  been  anaistheliscd  and  the  abdomen  prepared, 
an  incision  is  made  in  [ht  median  line  from  just  abu\c  the  umbilicus  to 
within  2  inches  of  the  symphysis  pubis,  opening  the  abdorainal  caWly 
through  the  whole  extent  of  the  wound.  The  utL-ruslsliftedright  out  of 
the  wound,  which  must  be  enlarged  upward  if  need  be  to  accomplish 
this.  The  abdominal  wall  is  drawn  tcigtlhur  behind  the  uterus  and 
large  pads  so  packed  round  its  neck  that  no  fluids  run  back  into  the 
peritoneal  cavity.  The  uterus  is  steadied  by  an  assistant  standing  be- 
tween the  operator  and  the  patient's  head.  A  small  vertical  incision  is 
now  made  commencing  at  (he  summit  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  uterus 
and  deepened  till  the  membranes  are  reached,  no  attention  being  paid 
to  bleeding.  A  finger  is  introduced  and  im  the  finger  the  incision  is  very 
rapidly  enlarged,  with  scissors,  downward  in  the  median  line,  till  it 
measures  about  5  inches  in  length.  Bleeding  now  is  furious,  but,  if 
assistants  can  be  trusted,  it  can  be  absolutely  controlled  by  one  assistant 
on  each  side  seizing  the  edge  of  the  wall  of  the  uterus  as  it  is  divided  be- 
tween the  first  finger  and  thumb  of  each  hand,  thus  compressing  the 
bleeding  sinuses  and  vessels.  The  membranes  are  now  lorn  through, 
(he  child  seized  by  one  leg  and  rapidly  extracted,  the  cord  is  tied  at  once 
and  cut  and  ihe  child  handed  over  to  another  assistant  to  look  after. 
The  placenta  and  membranes  are  shelled  out  at  once. 

The  assistant  steadying  the  uterus  is  now  made  responsible  to  see 
that  it  contracts  well  and  no  haemorrhage  occurs;  this  is  very  easily  accom- 
plished by  the  use  of  sterilized  towels  wrung  out  in  vcrj-  hot  water,  in  one 
of  which  the  assistant  wraps  the  uterus  changing  it  for  another  when  the 
first  cools,  and  occasionally  if  necessary  kneading  the  uterus.  The 
surgeon  now  sutures  the  wound,  taking  care  lo  get  the  edges  well  apposed, 
the  sutures  passing  through  the  peritoneal  and  whole  thickness  of  the 
muscular  wall;  about  six  sutures  will  be  required.  A  hypodermic  injec- 
tion of  some  form  of  ergot  is  given  and  the  uterus  is  dropped  back  into  the 
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abdominat  cavity.  The  externa)  wound  is  sutured  with  a  single  layer  of 
stitches  going  through  the  whole  abdominal  wall.  The  operation  should 
not  lake  more  than  twenty  minulL-s.  .\boul  onrc  in  three  cases  the 
placenta  will  be  met  with  in  the  line  of  the  uterine  incision.  In  this  case 
it  should  l>e  di\ided  with  the  uterine  wall  and  the  bag  of  membranes 
thus  directly  opened  from  the  first.  The  danj^er  of  the  operation  is  not 
increased  by  thus  inci-^inj;  the  placental  site,  though  of  course  the  amount 
of  blood  lost  is  considerable.  The  operation  as  we  perform  it  requires 
an  abdominal  incision  of  considerable  size.  The  length  of  this  may  be 
considerably  reduced  by  incising  the  uterus  in  situ.  We  do  not,  however, 
think  that  a  somewhat  increased  incision  is  of  great  importance,  whereas 
by  the  method  we  recommend  the  whole  operation  is  performed  extra- 
abdominally.  Jt  should  be  noted  with  care  that  in  dividing  the  uterine 
wall  the  incision  should  stop  short  of  the  lower  retracting  segment,  other- 
wise some  haemorrhage  not  easily  controlled  may  be  encountered. 

Where  the  contents  of  the  uterus  are  already  septic  the  body  of  the 
uterus  should  be  amputated,  but  we  believe  that  the  cases  where  this  is 
actually  required  are  few.  Where  the  operation  has  been  planned  before- 
hand, as  in  cases  previously  dealt  with  by  craniotomy,  the  section  should 
be  performed  a  day  or  two  before  the  time  when  labour  is  due.  The 
absence  of  preliminary  pains  affects  in  no  way  the  ctTcciive  contractions 
of  the  uterus. 

It  is  wise,  however,  before  suturing  the  uterine  wall  to  pass  a  sound 
through  the  cervi.x  to  ensure  the  easy  patency  of  thai  canal. 

Retention  of  the  Placenta.— This  after  the  (ielixery  of  ihe  ftitus 
is  one  of  the  conditions  prone  to  happen  in  a  land  where  there  is  no 
knowledge  of  how  to  deal  with  adherent  placenta.  It  is  a  serious  and 
probably  not  a  very  rare  complication.  Usually  the  placenta  comes  away 
in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  but  in  cases  of  strong  adhesions  the  after- 
birth may  remain  in  the  uterus  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  Douih- 
waiie  reported  a  case  where  a  placenta  was  retained  for  thirteen  days  in 
the  uterus,  the  midwife  having  broken  the  cord  off  short  while  pulling  on 
ii.  In  this  case  the  woman  recovered.  But  in  our  experience  most  of 
such  cases  die  of  septicaemia.  Jf  not  seen  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  child 
has  been  delivered  Ihe  contraction  of  the  internal  os  may  be  extremely 
firm.  Even  under  an  anaesthetic  it  may  be  impossible  to  dilate  the 
constriction  with  the  hand  and  artificial  dilatation  may  have  to  be 
employed. 

Puerperal  Fever.— The  number  of  women  who  die  of  puerperal 
sepiicjemia  must  be  large,  but  the  number  who  do  not  die  from  septic 
conditions  which  would  prove  fatal  to  the  women  in  western  lands  is  still 
more  striking.     Sepsis  in  delayed  labour  is  due  lo  the  filthy  fingers  of  Ihe 
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midwife,  the  decomposition  of  the  fcetus,  and  especially  ti 
spreading  from  the  vulva.  It  must  be  remembered  that  prolo 
of  the  fcetal  head  in  the  pelvis  causes  oedema,  often  extreme 
the  vulva  and  vaginal  walls,  and  that  in  this  condition  superficii 
tears  are  almost  certain  to  take  place  when  the  child  is  bom. 
impossible  to  keep  these  tears  in  oedematous  tissue  clean  eve 
most  scrupulous  care  and  without  even  an  ordinary  washing  t\ 
become  septic  with  resulting  sloughing  of  the  vulva,  and  not  ii 
of  the  vaginal  walls. 

For  this  condition  we  can  only  recommend  douching  witt 
containing  izal,  or  some  other  non-poisonous  disinfectant.  Sot 
survive  even  under  these  septic  conditions,  but  undoubtc 
few  die. 


CHAPTER  XXll. 
DISEASES  OF  THE  EYE  AND  EAR. 

I.  Eye  Diseases. 

So  far  as  we  are  aware  there  is  no  practitioner  giving  his  entire 
attention  to  these  specialities,  nor  indeed  has  there  ever  been  one;  in  view 
of  which  fact  and  in  spite  of  an  enormous  amount  of  eye  and  ear  work 
already  well  done,  it  would  be  a  mere  pretence  if  one  should  attempt  to 
cover  these  subjects  with  any  thoroughness.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  hardly  a  physician  practising  in  China  who  docs  not  do  far  more  in 
the  way  of  ophthalmologic  and  aural  practice  than  is  ever  attempted  by 
the  genera!  practitioner  at  home.  Some,  indeed,  as  is  the  case  in  India, 
have  given  a  considerable  proportion  of  their  time  and  attention  to  these 
matters. 

"Xtxt  in  frequency  to  diseases  of  the  alimentary  tract  are  cjrc  troubles."- 
Coftman,  Tsinan. 

It  is  probably  not  far  from  the  truth  to  say  that  with  the  exception 
of  entropia  and  trichiasis,  broadly  speaking,  the  eye  diseases  of  China 
are  approximately  normal  as  compared  with  Europe  and  America. 
In  saying  which  wu  note  a  marked  contrast  from  India,  Eg\'pl,  and  other 
well-known  Eastern  fields  of  medical  service.  For  example,  cataract 
is  not  a  prevalent  disease.  Every  hospital  does  its  quota  of  lens  extrac- 
tions, one  or  two  a  month  or  more  or  less;  but  there  is  no  such  record  as 
thatj  for  instance,  of  Wanlass,  Miraj,  India,  whose  numbers  of  senile 
cataract  extractions  for  tgoS  were  498;  and  this  merely  incidental  to  his 
regular  surgical  practice. 

"Unlike  India,  where  wc  n-ad  of  hospitals  having  365  cataract  cases  in  the  year, 
it  is  a  comparatively  rare  affection  with  us,  and  at  most  ne  see  some  six  cases  in  a 
year,  and  only  one  or  two  of  these  will  consent  to  operative  interference." — Stookf 
and  Graham,  Irhang. 

Of  trachoma  it  mi[»hl  be  said  that  it  is  common  indeed,  and  exceed- 
ingly destructive.  But  there  is  no  appreciation  u{  it  as  a  national  scourge. 
It  should  be  stated  emphatically,  however,  that  it  is  inexpedient  at  pres- 
ent for  anyone  to  attempt  to  practise  medicine  in  China  without  some 
special  knowledge  and  study  of  ophthalmologj-.  for  the  ver)*  reason  that 
there  are  no  specialists  to  whom  this  work  can  he  referred.     It  is  brutal 
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and  unscmpuious  that  anrone  should  attemp:  this  delicaic  azM*  important 
vork  without  some  special  training  and  competence  ihcrefiX'.  .\nd 
there  is  no  portion  of  it  which  will  not  repay  careful  and  detailed  arreniion. 

There  is  an  immense  field  of  osefulne^  in  China  in  ibe  caref-j] 
prescription  for  refractive  errors.  The  land  is  much  given  over  lo  books 
and  study;  the  young  are  greatly  crippled  by  myopia  and  the  old  by 
presbyopia:  children,  promising  in  even"  way.  are  baulked  of  their  careers 
by  threatened  blindness:  old  men  and  women  are  laid  on  the  shelf  or  put 
by  for  star\'ation  because  they  no  longer  can  see  to  ply  iheir  irades.  Such 
a  senice  as  that  rendered  in  Shanghai  for  many  years  by  John 
Goddard.  recently  deceased,  was  a  real  blessing  to  the  community*.  It 
was  on  a  business  basis.  The  doctor,  though  qualified  for  general 
ophthalmologic  practice,  devoted  himself  to  refraction. 

In  the  interior  a  certain  amount  of  refraction  is  absolutely  required 
of  surgeons  in  prescribing  for  their  cataract  extraction  cases  and  so  forth. 
Test  t>'pe  is  provided  by  the  Presbjierian  Mission  Press  in  Shanghai, 
based  on  simple  Chinese  ideosraphs.  and  the  paraphernalia  for  refraction 
should  be  in  even-  hospital.  We  confess  ourselves  to  have  fotind  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  the  shadow  test,  both  because  of  the  fact  that  such 
a  large  proportion  of  the  native  population  is  illiterate  and  because  the 
method  is  more  reliable  in  most  cases  than  the  answers  which  can  be 
abstracted  by  the  tedious  and  maddening  process  of  character  recogni- 
tion. When  once  mastered  the  shadow  test  is  enormously  satisfactory, 
and  is  a  time  saver^a  srea:  Slessin-^  '.o  the  surgeon. 

Running  briei^y  over  the  more  imi"jr.ar.:  eye  affections: 

Alcoholic  and  tobacco  amblyopia  are  not  met  with.  Little 
alcohol  is  drunk,  and  the  native  tobacco  is  mild.  The  rapid  introduction 
of  cifjaretie  smoking  will,  however,  change  the  conditions  speedily.  Con- 
ditions due  to  aniemia  may  be  looked  for  fairly  commonly. 

Ankyloblepharon  and  symblepharon  are  often  encountered  as  the 
result  of  lime.  acid,  and  hot-water  burns. 

■'The  pict'jre  is  of  a  man  ....  tK»:h  eyeli'li  were  ^iwn  together.  On  the 
riaht  eye  was  an  opening  the  size  of  a  pin  throjizh  which  the  man  saw.  He  lold  u? 
that  ^>me  years  ago  he  had  been  attacked  bv  robbers  who  bound  him  and  then  laid 
him  on  h:^  face  in  lime.     He  ■.v..^;.!  not  allo-.v  me  :■■  operate. "^£iVA,  Tungkun. 

The  arcus  senilis  is  excessively  common  and  often  greatly  exag- 
gerated in  the  Chinese. 

Astigmatism,  see  reiraction.  abo^"e. 

Blennorrhoea  neonatorum  and  of  the  conjunctiva  and  lacrimal  sac 
are  all  common. 

Of  cataract,  almost  all  forms  are  found  in  about  normal  proportion. 
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Perhaps  soft  cataract  has  appeared  to  us  unduly  prevalent,  and  traumatic 
cataract  is  very  common. 

Tumours  of  the  choroid  arc  not  seldom  met  with.  Disseminated 
choroiditis  i>  fairly  frequent. 

Conic  cornea  is  frefiuently  reported  from  ail  parts  of  China. 

The  bacteriology  of  the  conjunctiva,  according  to  studies  made  in 
St.  Luke's  Hospital,  shows  the  following  findings: 


"A  Bacteriological  Report  of  Smears  From  TwO'hundred  Cases  of  External  Ocular 
iDfeclioQS  ia  Sbangbai,  1907. 
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"From  the  baclcriolo|ociU  linditiKS  as  tabulated  above  the  fallowing  conclusions 
may  be  drawn: 

"Firstly. — Id  the  aoo  cases,  pure  infection  with  Weeks'  bactJlus  was  found  forty- 
four  times,  occurrinf;  forly-onc  times  in  acute  conjunclivltis  and  none  in  corneal  affec- 
tions. Judging  by  this  evidence,  it  may  therefore  be  concluded  that  Weeks'  bacillus 
is  not  prone  to  attack  the  cornea. 

"Secondly.  —  Uniicr  the  c<jlumn  of  chronic  conjunctivitis  the  diplobaciltus  of  Morax 
and  Axenfeld  occurred  seventeen  limes  in  pure  infection.^,  whilst  it  was  found  in  only 
three  cases  of  acute  conjunctivitis.  It  thus  appears  that  the  diplobacillus  Is  largely 
responsible  for  the  chronic  form  of  conjunctivUis,  specially  that  in  which  the  palpebral 
conjunctiva  is  afTected.  But  ii  Is  not  juslfiable  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  this 
organism  is  the  causative  factor  of  corneal  ulcerations,  altliough  it  was  also  found  in 
thirteen  cases  of  conjunctivitis  with  the  involvement  of  the  cornea,  because  no  measure 
was  taken  lo  differentiate  it  from  the  closely  related  organism  described  by  Kochal. 
The  latter  might  have  been  present  in  those  thirttx*n  cases  since  it  bears  a  great  re- 
semblance in  morphology. 


Azenfeld),  >49So.    {HansetiandSwfet.) 


"As  rrpards  thr  mixed  infcrtions  and  the  eight  cases  of  iraclionia  noihing  sfwcial 
is  worth  mcniioning,  as  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  various  tyjics  of  barKria 
were  found  on  ihe  same  smear  are  too  few  for  consideration .  In  nrdef  to  deduct 
nlfsolute  conc]usi<tns  a  much  larger  number  of  cases  should  be  examined  than  in  ihe 
series  here  presented.  In  presenting  the  foregoing  conclusions  we  shouJd  be  un- 
worranled  in  drawing  any  positive  conclusions  as  to  the  [>artirular  form  of  ocular 
affection  always  dependent  u|ion  a  particular  tyjjc  of  organism. 

"Wc  uflcT  (he  uImivc  Iwictcriulogical  finding  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  them 
with  the  realisation  thai  they  have  value  Ijolh  because  they  respcsent.  we  belic\'c, 
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the  first  careful  study  of  this  question  made  on  Chinese  soil  and  at  least  serve  to  iden- 
tify certain  well-known  micro-organisms  as  pathogenic  in  China. 

E.   SlXDED  TVAU,   M.   D. 

The  following  selections  from  a  paper  by  T.  H.  Bulter,  on  "  Ophthal- 
mia in  the  East  (Palestine),"  published  in  the  Royal  London  Ophthalmic 
Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  XVII,  Part  I,  are  worth  noting  here: 

"I  have  classified  the  simple  ophthalmia  cases  into  endemic  or  winter  ca-ses,  and 
epidemic  or  summer  cases. 

"I  have  separated  the  simple  cases  from  those  complicated  by  corneal  ulcers.  I 
have  also  reserved  tables  for  severe  and  slight  ulcers,  and  for  very  chronic  cases. 


"Simple  Ophthalmia —Endemic  Period. 

l*iT  cent, 

"  .Morax-Axenfeld  diplobacillus    18.3 

Koch-Weeks  bacillus 18.3 

Pneumococcus 18.3 

Mixed  infection    16.  7 

Gonococcus 8.4 

Sterile 20 


"Acute  Ophthalmia-  Epidemic  Period. 

IVr  ccm. 

"  K.<>ch-\Veeks  bacillus 66 

Pneumococcus     ' 22 

Mixed  infections 6 

Morax-Axenfeld  diplobacillus    4 

Gonococcus o 

Sterile 2 

"It  is  evident  that  the  Koch-Weeks  bacillus  is  chiefly  associated  with  the  epidemic. 
"The  gonococcus  does  not  appear  at  all  in  simple  acute  ophthalmias,  because 
in  the  epidemic  period  it  is  so  virulent  that  it  always  attacks  the  cornea. 


"  Severe  Ulcers    Examined  During  the  Whole  Year. 

I'lT   M'tlt  . 

"  Gonococcus 40 

Mixed  infections 25 

Pneumococcus      15 

Koch-Weeks  bacillus 10 

Morax-.\xenfcld  diplobacillus                5 

Sterile 5 

"Twenty-three  slight  ulcers  which  readily  yielded  to  treatment  were  examined 
with  the  following  results: 
40 
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"Slight  Ulcers    Examined  During  the  Whole  Year. 

Tbt  i-enL 

"Mixed  iarccUons , .                   30,4 

Pneumococnis    .  26  i 

Koch-Weeks  bacillus     21.8 

(Toncicoccus       ,  8,7 

Morax-Axenfeld  diplobacillus   4.3 

Sterile 8.7 

"  The  table  shows  that  a  mixed  infection  Is  much  more  likely  io  attack  th 
cornea  than  a  simple  infection  (with  the  exception  of  the  gonococcus). 


r 


"  PrognosU. 

"Prognosis  is  generally  good  in  Koch-Weeks  infection  if  the  eyes  come 
treaimenl  at  once.     The  same  is  true  in  a  slightly  less  degree  of  the  pneumococcal 
infection,  but  there  h  much  Kreater  danger  to  the  cornea. 

"  Infeclions  with  thcdiplobacillusof  Morax-.\xt'nfetdarerarely  severe,  and  seldom 
attack  ihe  cornea.  They  urc  apt  lu  be  verj'  chronic,  but  generally  yield  to  solutions 
of  xinc  sulphate  or  chloride  if  applied  in  sufliricnt  strength. 

"A  mixed  infection  containing  the  diplobacillus  is  generally  ver)' chronic  and 
resists  treatment. 

"In  a  gonococcal  infection  the  prognosia is  always  bad  and  generally  ver>'  bad. 

"Treatment. 

"Prolargot  was  found  to  l»e  very  sujirrior  in  ar0m]  in  therapeutic  actiool 
argyrol  and  silver  nitrate  were  found  lo  have  an  equal  action. 

"Since  making  tests  I  have  used  protargol  almost  exdusiv'ely  in  the  treatment 
of  ophthalmia, 

"  The  eye  should  only  be  tied  up  when  there  is  a  corneal  ulcer,  and  the  dischoi^ 
has  ceased. 

"The  eye  should  be  frequently  irrigated  with  either  4  per  cent,  boric  lotion  oi_ 
1-5.000   sublimaltf  solution.     The   mucoid    strings    that  constantly  form   act 
foreign  bodies,  and  must  be  wa.*>hed  out. 

''Once  a  day  the  lids  should  be  swabbed  with  a  33  per  cent,  solmion  of  proiar 
and  a  good  excess  should  be  left  in  the  eye,  so  that  it  may  reach  the  bottom  of  the  foldj 
of  swiillen    conjunctiva.     The  prolargol   is  l>e5t  applied  with   n  pellet   of  sterilised 
absorbent  wool  held  in  catch  forceps.  ^M 

"A  collyrium  of  5  per  cent,  or  10  per  cent,  solution  of  protargol  should  be  useS^ 
ever)'  two,  three,  or  four  hours  according  lo  the  severity  of  ihe  case. 

"If  one  eye  he  unaffected  it  should,  for  prophylactic  reasorks,  be  treated  with  $ 
cent,  protargol  solution. 

"A  modified  protargol  treatment  should  be  continued  fur  ten  days  after  the  < 
has  subsided,  otherwise  a  rc1ap5e  i.s  likely  to  occur. 

"As  soon  as  the  discharge  has  ceased,  the  collyrium  may  be  replaced  by  a  vasetl 
ointment  cunlaining  5  per  cent,  of  protargol, 

"If  the  diplobacillus  of  Morax-.\xenfeld  be  present,  zinc  should  be  used  after  tl 
first  few  da\'5.     Zinc  sulphate  can  be  mixed  wiili  protargol  solution  if  necess&ry. 
do  not  think  thai  in  Palestine  a  weaker  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  than  1  per  cent,  tj ' 
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much  use,  and  1  have  used  a  per  cent,  with  greal  advantaf{<:-  I  have  used  the  i  per 
cent,  solution  in  cases  of  corneal  ulcrr  nf  difiKiliarillarj'  cirlgin  with  good  cffecl. 

"All  cases  which  become  chronic  should  be  microacopicaUy  examined  and,  if  the 
diplobadllus  be  detected,  zidc  sulphate  or  chloride  should  be  energetically  used  till 
the  case  improves. 

"Most  cases  of  ophthalmia  which  have  lasted  a  month  or  more  require  finishing 
off  with  mercuric  oxide  ointment  in  1/3  to  i  per  cent,  strength.  They  often  derive 
great  benefit  from  the  gentle  use  of  the  alum-copper  sulphate  pencil  u»cd  on  alternate 
daj-s.  I  have  tried  permanganate  of  potash  in  10  per  cent,  solution  in  che  treatment 
of  acute  ophthalmia.  I  found  it  to  be  painful  and  ineffective.  As  soon  as  the  cornea 
is  implicated,  atropine  should  be  added  to  the  collyria  and  ointments.  If  there  be  a 
discharge  present,  the  following  is  a  useful  formula: 

"Protargol,  5  pans 

Atropine  sulphate,  i  part  or  0.5  part 

Distilled  water,  100  parts 

.To  be  used   three  times   a   day. 

"If  there  be  no  discharge,  the  following  ointment  is  very  useful: 
"Protargol,  5  parts 

Atropine  (alkaloid),  x  part  or  i/a  part 

Yellow  vaseline,  100  parts 

To  be  gently  massaged  in  three  times  a  day. 

"I  am  convinced  that  protargol  exerts  a  must  favourable  influence  upon  the  heal- 
ing of  corneal  lesions. 

"If  there  be  no  disrharge,  the  eye  should  he  tied  up  as  soon  as  an  ulcer  is  detected. 

"If  the  fl6or  of  the  ulcer  be  covered  by  a  slough,  a  little  iodoform  may  be  dusted 
in  once  or  twice  a  day. 

"If  in  spite  of  tri'atmrnt  with  protargol  and  atropine  the  ulcer  neither  gels  better 
nor  worse,  and  there  be  not  much  injection,  calomel  may  be  dusted  in  once  a  day, 
and  an  ointment  containing  t  per  rent,  of  atropine  and  i  per  cent,  of  yellow  oxide  of 
mercury  may  be  massaged  in  twice  a  day. 

"If,  however,  the  ulcer  begin  to  spread  or  to  deepen,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  using 
the  actual  cautery  or  in  applying  pure  phenol. 

"If  there  be  an  area  of  infiltrated  coniea  in  advance  of  the  ulcer,  this  area  should 
be  rt'lentlessly  destroyed,  even  if  the  cautery  reach  Descemet's  membrane.  The  result- 
ing leucoma  will  be  far  smaller  tlian  that  left  by  the  ulcer  if  it  continue  to  advauce." 

Every  form  of  conjunctivitis  is  found  that  wc  knt>w  of.  Phlyc- 
tenular is  the  prorainent  variety,  and  is  largely  associated  with  disease  of 
the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  without  treatment  of  which  permanent 
results  in  the  eye  cannot  be  expected. 

".\n  epidemic  of  conjunctivitis  in  the  .\merican  Presbyterian  lH>ys'  Iwarding- 
school  caused  its  temporary  ba*ak  up.  and  from  tilms  would  have  seemed  due  to  the 
diplobaciltus  of  Morax.  The  Chinese  doctor  in  attendance  stated,  that  if  neglected, 
this  apparently  simple  inflammatiim  was  frequently  fatal;  no  cases  were  fatal  as  far 
as  we  could  hear." — Ci>lf,  Singpa,  1905. 

"Next  comes  (conj  jn^tivitia)  3,375  caies  in  '87.     Other  eye  diseases  deser\-ing 
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mention  are  blepharitis  marRinalis  (inflammation  of  edges  of  eyelids)  724  cases, 
keratitis  Unflammalion  of  tlic  cornea)  635  cases,  and  cntrupiuni  446  caits.  These 
diseases  are  all  more  or  less  due  to  filih,  impure  air,  want,  and  negletl.  There  is  a 
lurreat  difference  between  an  eye  clinic  in  America  and  one  in  China.  There,  so  many 
patients  come  for  asthenopia  and  accidents  of  various  Idnds.  Here,  audi  cases  arc 
njt."—Pcrk,.Soack(nt: 

"Xejrosis  conjtmctivx  is  a  disease  frequent  in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries 
*  *  *  a  sieverer  form  complicated  with  keratomalacia  is  frequently  observed  in  the 
native  quarters  of  Iropical  towns,  such  as  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  HonKkong."  — 
Sfh^Uhf,  p.  580. 

Gonorrhccal  conjunctivitis,  sec  Chapter  XX. 

Our  colleague  H.  \V.  Boone  reports  ulcer  of  the  cornea  as  particu- 
larly frecjuL-nt  in  the  Chinese.  This  is  probably  owing  to  general  bad  hy- 
giene. The  implemL-nts  used  by  the  Chinese  to  wipe  their  eyes  arc 
siifficienlly    filthy    to    warrant    any    ftjrni   of   l<Hal    infection  — old   rags. 


^f^i 
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Flu.  302.— AnagrK»Uiki*-HoU  operaikui. 
Incbdun  and  sutures.  {From  Hansell  and 
Sweft.  Piitasei  o/the  rye.) 


ojterution.        Verticai      Mction. 
{From  ftansell  and  Swttl.) 


bunches  of  straw,  ^ger-nails,  and  the  like,  all  come  under  this  heading. 
Many  cases  of  ulceration  of  the  cornea  are  aggravated  by  a  native 
remedy,  which  appears  to  be  a  vegetable  powder,  called  ch'un  tin  san. 
and  many  cases  of  incurable  blindness  here  may  properly  be  atiributed 
to  inSammation  aggravated  by  this  powder. 

Disticbiasis  and  trichiasis,  as  well  as  ectropion  and  entropion,  make 
up  the  greater  part  of  eye  work  for  the  average  practitioner.  Entropion 
is  one  of  the  commonest  operations  we  are  called  upon  to  perform  in 
China.     J.  L.  Maxwell.  Formosa,  does  as  many  as  500  per  year.     .\s  in 
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the  case  of  piles  and  fistula  and  phimosis,  it  is  therefore  well  worth  the 
surgeon's  while  to  learn  to  do  it  with  the  utmost  skill  'and  the  utmost 
comfort  to  the  patient.  It  may  be  unimportant  for  a  surgeon  in  China 
to  know  how  lo  do  a  gastrectomy,  but  if  he  cannot  do  an  cntrojiitm  with 
satisfaction  lo  his  patients,  he  had  better  pack  up  his  books  and  go  home. 
The  operation  which  we  all  but  invariably  do  for  entropion  of  the 
upper  lid  is  that  ul  Anagnostakis  and  Hota.'  There  is  no  operation 
in  surgery  which  compares  with  this  fur  the  radical  cure  of  moderate 
degrees  of  entropion  with  trichiasis.  The  following  are  the  special 
methods  of  application  which  we  would  suggest  as  tending  to  render  the 
operation  as  painless  and  comfortable  as  ]>ossil>ie.  In  the  first  ]>lace. 
horsehair  is  by  far  the  most  comfortable  suture  material,  as  well  as  the 
most  satisfactory.     Unless  it  is  particularly  good  and  strong,  we  make 


FlO.  jo^i — The  best  fonn  of  sciiaon  in  operation  for  rnlmpiun.     {A/ier  Wrisj'  cataloguf.} 

the  central  stitch  a  double  one.  We  put  three  stitches,  lo  include  the 
upper  edge  of  the  cartilage  and  usually  two  beyond  the  cartilage  on  each 
side.  On  the  inside  stitch  of  all,  however,  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
include  the  upper  lacrimal  canaliculus.  The  ends  of  all  the  stitches  are 
Icfl  long,  are  brought  to  a  point  over  the  prominence  of  the  frontal  bone 
K'xlernally,  of  course)  and  there,  by  rolling  them  between  the  tingers,  so 
manipulated  that  an  even  tension  is  made  along  the  whole  width  of  the 
wound  margin.  The  lid.  by  drawing  evenly  on  the  whole  bunch  of 
stitches,  is  very  slightly  raised  and  a  band  of  adhesive  plaster  made  to 
fasten  the  whole  bunch  together  to  the  forehead.  The  wound,  after 
being  thoroughly  dried,  may  be  sealed  with  a  very  small  strand  of  cotton 
wool  and  collodion;  or  a  light  boric  ointment  pad  laid  upon  it.  There 
is  no  objection  to  a  slight  intlammalory  reaction  as  the  scarring  and 
consequent  retraction  will  assist  in  the  final  result  of  the  operation. 

In  operation  of  the  lower  lid.  the  same  manipulation  of  the  stitches 
may  be  carried  out.  in  this  case  fastening  them  to  the  prominence  of  the 
cheek. 

'  A  MMviVdN  Trxt-hock  of  Dhtastn  of  tht  Eyt,  p.  549. 


Points  of  the  treatment: 

a.  According  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient,  the  inliamed  conjunctiva 
can  be  lifted  as  high  as  is  desired  by  increasing  or  relaxing  the  tensioti 
of  the  stitches.  The  object  of  the  operation  may  be  considerably  as- 
sisted by  this  tension,  which  helps  to  lum  the  lid  outward. 

b.  Treatment  of  tJie  eye  may  be  carried  on  during  the  healing  of 
the  wound. 

c.  The  horsehair  stitches  arc  prevented  from  burying  themselves, 
and.  on  account  of  their  slippen,-  surface,  may  be  removed  absolutely 
without  pain. 


Owi^ 
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Fio.  305. — ^Ad  e:rcelleQl  dressing  for  cntropiun  opcnilkins.     See  description.     (By  Jefftrys^ 

It  sounds  like  a  small  matter,  this  control  of  the  eyelid  by  the 
tension  on  the  stitches,  but  the  greatest  satisfaction  is  constantly  expressed 
by  the  patient  over  the  same. 

While  on  this  subject,  a  point  well  worth  remembering  is  that  a  very 
careful  and  thorough  epilation  of  the  troublesome  lashes  a  few  days  before 
the  operation  and  the  constant  washing  out  of  the  conjunctival  sac  will 
greatly  lessen  the  discharge  and  add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient — 
so  much  so  that  at  limes  he  will  think  himself  about  cured  and  balk  at 
operation.  This,  however,  may  be  obviated  by  not  prolonging  tlie  delay 
too  far. 


Fic,  106. ^Native  Chinese  operation  for  (owcr-lifi  enlropjun,  pin<:l]ing  ihc  skin  bdwtcn 
two  small  slicks.  In  thU  case  the  rompreuion  was  not  cotnplrie  and  twa  curious  luuiours 
resulled.    {By  Jeffcryj.) 

The  operation  for  cntropin  is  one  of  ihc  very  few  surgical  operations 
performetl  by  ihc  surgeons  of  the  old  Chinese  school.  The  usual  method 
employed  is  to  pinch  a  fold  of  skin  between  two  small  bamboo  sticks  about 
the  size  of  matchsticks  and  lightly  binding  the  two  overhanging  ex- 
tremities of  each  pair  of  sticks  in  such  a  way  that  the  fold  of  skin  is 
strangulated  and  drops  off. 

The  photograph  shows  the  method  as  applied  to  lower  lid  entropion 
of  both  sides.     The  only  reason  the  patient  presented  himself  to  us  was 
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that  he  did  nut  get  his  sticks  tight  enough  and  there  was  suthcicnl  circu- 
lation to  keep  ihe  conslricled  part  alivr;  with  the  result  that  a  tumour- 
like  congested  and  inflamed  mass  dcvclojjed  which  refused  to  die  and 
gave  considerable  annoyance  in  the  course  of  its  short  career.  It  was  an 
easy  matter  to  snip  of!  (he  two  masses,  when  healing  promptly  took  place 
with  pretty  fair  results  as  far  as  the  L-nlropion  went.  Of  courst-  the 
oljjeclions  to  the  operation  are  numerous.  It  is  clumsy,  painful,  slow, 
scar-producing,  liable  to  either  fail  in  its  result  or  succeed  too  well,  caus- 
ing lacrimation. 
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l-'Ki,  307.^1iletlpolysis  of  cilia.     {Frimi  Beard's  Ophthalmic  Surgery.) 

The  operation  is  performed  in  the  same  way  to  the  upper  Hd  and 
sometimes  prevents  closure  of  the  eyelid. 

For  distichiasis  and  trichiasis,  as  an  auxiliary  to  more  radical  pro- 
cedures, the  galvanic  jtlatinum  needle  with  a  twelve-celled  batter)' should 
be  on  hand,  and  will  gracefully  complete  otherwise  imperfect  results,  as 
well  as  prove  useful  in  other  ways  in  hospital  work. 

"Our  galvanic  baUery  willi  ihe  needle  atlachment  fur  tleslroying  hairs  is  in  very 

rre<]ueni  ust.  It  takes  time,  but  many  of  our  Chinese  are  blc-ising  us  for  this  exquisite 
inslrumciu  of  torture  which  destroys  the  rools  of  ofTcndinji  'wil<t'  hairs.  In  using 
il,  I  find  il  necessary  m  stand  l>eliind  the  paticnl,  bracing  his  Iiead  against  my  };uwncH 
iKidy  to  keep  him  from  jerking  the  needle  out  when  the  current  is  turned  on.  After 
entropion  i)|MTatioiui.  in  vcr>'  bad  cases,  it  will  ofu-n  be  necessary  to  rcmmx  a  few 
oTcnding  hairs  I>y  ihis  method"-   Iji^an,  Chitngtrh. 


GLAUCOMA. 
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Exophthalmos  in  connection  with  goitre  will  be  occasionally  found. 

Of  glaucoma/  the  acute  and  the  chronic  are  both  found,  especially 
the  latter,  and  they  are  typical  in  all  respects.  Maxwell  (Formosal  finds 
ihe  acute  very  rare,  but  the  chronic  common  in  the  south.  liui  until 
blindness  threatens  they  are  never  referred  to  the  foreign  surgeon,  and 
therefore  no  satisfactory  results  may  be  expected,  and  certainly  none  should 
ever  be  ]jromised. 

Iritis  is  of  course  common.  Hyiwpion  may  frerjucntly  Ik;  looked 
for.  Olpp  reports  three  ca-scs.  Iridocyclitis  Is  an  important  subject, 
but  in  China  Is  according  to  riilr.     It  is  constantly  presented  for  treatment. 
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Fig.  ,;o8. — Cu|i]>in^  nf  the  ojMin  ncivc.     j,    rh,vsu)lii({H  cxiavation.  a.  Shallow  cupping 
ill   oplic   atmjjhy;  5,  K'liuconiiit'ms    cup|>ine.     (Honieti    and  Swen'%   Pitfasrt  af  ihr  Eye) 


Neuroparalytic  Unm^  ut  keratitis  are  not  uncommon,  vide  a  lery 
interesting  case  reported  by  Bulthart.  of  Lucheofu.and  associated  with  a 
marked  chronic  eczcmatous  rundiiion  of  the  same  side  of  the  scalp  and 
face  and  ear.  of  which  the  chief  feature  was  intolerable  itching. 

"A  ca-M-  n(  iridocyrliltr.s   ami  kt-ralilis  punclala  in  a  l«iy.     As.  mi  sliKmaia  of 
inherited  syphilis  wen;  prencnl,  a  luLicrcular  <>rij(in  of  iht  imulilc  was  suRKcslcd." 
hfuttUry.  Hanyang. 

Canaliculus  obstruction  with  mucocele,  with  fistula,  and  with 
serious  Infection  uf  the  conjunctiva  and  eyeball  arc  all  excessively  fre- 
quent and  usually  due  to  injury  followed  by  infection.  Traumatism  may 
be  very  slight  or  may  involve  fracture  of  the  maxillary  bone.  We  have 
had  excelfcni  results  from  resection  of  the  lacrimal  sac  and  prefer  it  in 
the  poorer  patients.    Dilatation  with  sounds  is  easily  tolerated  under 


'  This  opimim  a\nnxt  frniuency  U  not  universally  held.     Coliman  (Tientsin)  statt-s  ilial 
it  is  very  iii(rtt|iirrt  in  Chinii.      IVrlmjn  Ihit  is  sn  iri  lln-  tinrth. 
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aiucsthesia,  local  or  general;  but  it  should  not  be  done  with  Bowman's,  but 
rather    rapidly  with    larger  instruments.     And   either  silvcr-gill  stylesfl 
should  be  inserted,  or  the  equally  good  simple  lead  wire,  such  as  is  used 
for  electric  fuses.    We  vastly  prefer  the  latter  ourselves,  as  being  softer  and 
more  comfortable.    The  Chinese  make  no  objection  whatever  to  styles.       fl 

"  To  ensure  the  complete  success  aneniioo  to  detail  is  esscntul  io  three  paiticulan: 
"  I.  The  lower  canalJculiu  must  be  slit  right  up  m  its  eotnnce  into  the &ac,  othcr>H 

wise  the  uncut  portion  will  Ik-  lorn  in  inverting;  tlie  style  and  truuble  will  follow.  ^ 

"  s.  The  canaliculus  must  be  divided  exactly  in  the  centre,  otherwise  the  harizontal 

limb  of  the  style  will  be  lilted  either  forward  or  backward. 


Fig.  309. — Trophic  dennauns.     {By  J.  L.  Butckart,  Luehmtju.) 


"  3.  The  length  and  size  of  the  style  and  the  length  to  horizontal  limb  must  be 
dHMen  with  some  relation  to  the  age  and  size  of  the  paiicnt.  To  insert  a  short  style 
where  a  long  one  is  indicated,  or  one  vith  a  long  horizontal  limb  where  a  short  limb 
ought  to  be  used,  or  vice  versa,  Is  to  court  failure.  | 

"These  styles  in  silver,  gilt,  or  gold  can  be  bought  from  Messrs.  Doun  Btob.» 
Messrs.  Arnold  &  Swn.  and  Messrs.  Wei&s  &  Sons." — dnmng. 

Migraine  associated  with  an  ophthalmic  aura  has  been  reported  by 
MaxwcU  and  others. 

S>'philiiic  optic  neuritis  is  common;  retrobulbar  has  recentJy  been 
reported  by  Feam. 

We  do  not  ourselves  remember  having  seen  a  single  case  of  Dystagmus» 
but  others  have  seen  it. 
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Pannus  is  extremely  commonly  met  with  and  can  be  often  aborted 
by  a  prompt  operation  for  ectropion  followed  by  epilation  and  subsequent 
conjunctival  treatment.  We  have  seen  pinguecula,  and,  as  for  pterygium, 
it  is  ever  with  us. 

"Wehaveirealed  much  The  same  kind  of  cases  as  in  former  years.  The  144  opera- 
tions for  enlropion  and  seventeen  for  purygitim  were  nearly  all  jwrformcd  by  Mr. 
Chu,  and  the  result  lias  almost  inTariably  been  excellent."— Cwrhraw,  Hvaiyum. 

Retinitis,  albuminuric,  pigmentosa,  and  syphilitic,  arc  all  found. 

Sympathetic  irritation,  and  worse,  ophthalmitis,  are  among  the  most 

discouraging  conditions  we  meet  with  in  China.    It  seems  almost  impossible 


-^'V 


Fig,  310. — Trachoma  bodies  of  Prowarelt-Greeff,     (GirmsA  fttnin,)     Courtesy  of  Dr.  Brown 

Puiey.     {Frffm  Wtitsler's  Diagnostic  Meihods.) 

to  explain  the  matter  convincingly  to  the  Chinese  mind.  As  long  as  tliere 
is  any  vision  in  an  eye,  no  matter  how  diseased,  it  is  rare  that  wc  can 
obtain  permission  for  enucleation.  {J.  L.  Maxwell,  Tainan,  does  not 
experience  this  difficulty.)  Occasionally  consent  may  be  obtained  in 
cases  of  phthisis  bulbi.  But  the  surgeon  in  China  may  expect  to  see 
many  a  good  eye  destroyed  from  sympathetic  ophthalmitis  when  there  is 
ample  time  and  every  hope  that  they  might  be  saved  if  only  consent  for 
operation  could  be  (jblained.  It  is  worth  the  expenditure  of  the  utmost 
tact  and  patience  in  this  matter;  and  yet  one  must  avoid  the  fatal  error 
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cif  |}romi<;ing  that  the  irritated  eye  will  be  saved  by  operaiJon.  The 
surgeon  should  never  allow  himself  to  become  forgetful  of  the  existence 
and  imponance  of  sympathetic  disease  in  China. 

Trachoma  is  according  to  rule.  It  is  excessively  prevalent,  excess- 
ively destrucli^e,  found  in  all  classes  from  the  lowcsl  to  the  highest.  It 
is  curable,  and  satisfactorily  so.  We  have  not  ourselves  the  slightest 
use  for  Kniipp's  roller  forceps:  they  spread  more  infection  and  do  more 
destruction  than  ihey  save.  Protargol,  puncture,  and  patience  are  the 
sovereign  remedies.     Glycerin  and  tannic  acid  is  al»o  very  useful. 

"BlennorrhtFu  and  trachoma  are  remarkably  frequent.  *  *  *  The  Chinese  and 
Ja|)anese,  however,  are  supposed  la  iiosscss  the  grcattatt  prediKpotsiiian  to  the  disease." 
—SclKube,  p.  580. 

"Chronic  granular  conjunctivitis  is  very  common  here,  with  all  of  the  injurious 
sequeJx  of  that  disease;  but  most  uf  ilic  ca.sca  that  come  tn  tu  have  liecn  made  woisc 
Iiy  ihc  patients'  having  first  treaied  their  own  eyes  with  native  medicine.  Tbfse  case? 
usually  improve  raptcJIy  under  ordinary  xstringent  appliration-i.  Thi-s  native  treat- 
ment method  combined  witli  bad  hyKicnc  also  brings  us  many  cases  of  bypnpioo, 
which  I  have  always  found  exceedingly  hard  to  cure  until  I  discovered  recently  the 
efficacy  of  sodium  .•mlicylate  internally  in  addition  to  the  nsual  local  treatment.  Intes- 
tinal worms  areucunimun  cause  of  blindness  In  children;  the  whole  unhealthy  condittoo 
being  u.sual1y  traceable  to  neKleci,  ignorance,  and  filtli  on  tlie  |>art  of  the  parents.  A 
vigorous  course  of  anthelmintics  combined  with  good  fouil  and  cleanliness  never  fails 
to  arrest  the  disease  promptly."—/.  ^V.  Bixby,  Kichyang. 

We  have  reported  one  case  of  .xerophthalmia,  associated  with  xero- 
derma pigmentosa,  and  Maxwell  (Formosa)  reports  several. 

A  few  special  words  on  the  operation  for  senile  cataract  in  China. 
If  both  eyes  are  blind  llierc  is  [jorhaps  not  suflicicnt  reason  why  we 
should  not  follow  the  Indian  method  of  letting  our  cataract  operations 
go  without  bandaging.  Bui  where  this  is  not  so,  the  Chinese  will  not 
keep  his  eyes  shut.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  open  and  scratch  or  ma^ 
sage  the  operated  eye  as  surely  as  he  has  been  operated  on,  and  no 
Chinese  could  possibly  resist  the  temptation  to  lift  up  a  piece  of  gauze 
and  have  a  look-scc.  He  may  do  this,  anyway,  but  (he  chances  are  much 
belter  if  a  lij;!iU  firm  bandage  is  over  both  eyes.  It  is  worth  while  to 
spend  time  to  explain,  quietly  and  carefully,  to  the  patient  the  conditions 
of  operation  and  its  after  treatment.  The  Chinese  are  intensely  reason 
able,  quiet,  and  docile,  and  if  they  understand  they  will  respond.  Our 
own  record  of  lens  extractions  is  a  modest  one  compared  with  the  Indian 
surgeon's,  but  we  have  not  yet  lost  vitreous  or  had  permanent  prolapse 
of  the  iris  in  a  cataract  extraction;  which  merely  means  that  the  Chinese 
are  not  nenous.  they  are  patienl.  and  quiet  and  reasonable,  and  de- 
termined to  get  iMick  their  sight  if  any  effort  on  their  part  can  l>ring  about 
the  result. 
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It  is  just  as  well,  in  poor  patients,  to  make  them  deposit  the  price  of 
their  glasses  before  operation  as  the  moderate  restoration  of  vision  will 
often  prove  sufficient  for  their  craving  and  they  cannot  afterward  be 
brought  to  the  expense  of  Ijuying  giasst-s.  We  remember  one  particular 
patient  who  came  from  a  long  distance  with  double  cataract,  and  after  the 
first  was  removed,  without  waiting  for  (glasses  or  the  other  eye,  stated  that 
he  could  sec  enough  lo  last  the  few  remaining  years  of  his  life,  and  he  was 
entirely  satisfied.  The  Indian  method  of  non-bandaging  and  its  argu- 
ment is  expressed  by  J.  W.  Scales  as  follows: 

'*  Immediate  After-treatment  of  Patients  Operated  on  for  Cataract. 
(Without  Bandage,  y 

"J.  W.  Scales  (Fr.  .-J.  A/.  A.,  June,  aa,  1907)  believes  ihat  belter  results  are  ob- 
tained and  the  patient  is  more  comfortable  if  no  bandage  is  applied  after  the  extraction 
of  a.  cataract.  He  makes  an  ample  conjunctival  flap  in  maluoK  his  incision,  which 
helps  to  prevent  infection  by  its  quickly  closing  the  wound.  For  the  first  dressing  he 
applies  a  double  layer  of  moist  bichloride  f^auic  and  protects  the  eye  by  the  use  of  a 
M-irc  screen  applied  over  it.  After  six  hours  the  gauze  is  removed  and  adropof  atropin 
solution  instilled.  Tlie  patient  is  perniiited  to  sit  up  throughout  the  convalescence. 
He  suggests  the  following  reasoiw  for  not  using  a  bandage: 

"First.  The  bandage  interferes  with  natural  drainage  and  brings  about  a  reten- 
tion of  secretions  which  is  to  be  avoided. 

"SecoHd. —  Thv  bandage  interferes  with  uniform  pressure  on  the  wound  and  ball 
of  the  eye,  such  as  would  be  maintained  by  the  natural  position  of  the  ltd  iisctf. 

"  Third. — II  creates  a  feeling  of  discomfort  and  restlessness,  which  inlerft-res  with 
the  healing  process  in  that  it  increases  the  involuntary  mobility  of  the  eye. 

"Fourth.  -  It  is  a  factor  in  producing  entropion  of  the  Lower  lid,  which  in  many 
cases  is  exceedingly  diflicult  to  avoid. 

"F^th.—Jl  is  a  factor  in  producing  conjunctivitis,  iritis,  and  cyditis."— TJfr* 
AmtricoH  Journal  of  Ophthalmolagy. 

The  extraction  in  the  capsule  (Smith's  operation)  is  apparently 
rarely  used  in  China.  A  symposium  published  in  Medical  Missions  in 
India  gives  a  variety  of  results  by  Wanlass,  Taylor,  Campbell,  Macphail, 
and  Thomson. 


"Symposium;  Cataract  Extraction  in  the  Capsule. 

'The  following  rcph'es  haw  been  received  to  the  request  for  opinions  regarding  the 
method  of  extraction  of  cataract  without  rupturing  the  capsule: 

"I)r,  \V.  J,  Wanless,  Nfiraj. — My  opinion  regarding  Smilh'st.pt-ratiun  fur  ratarai  t 
is  not  yet  hnally  settled.  My  attitude  is  at  present  friendly  and  I  am  lEoing  the  opera- 
tion in  most  of  my  cases.  I  have  recently  got  .Mien  and  Hanbiiry  !<■  make  me  a  lid 
elevator  and  an  instrument  for  delivering  the  lens  which  I  use  instead  of  a  blunt  hook. 
These  instruments,  I  think,  have  adder!  to  the  simplicity  of  the  opcrallon,  When  I 
have  done  a  few  hundreds  more  and  get  lime  to  compare  results  T  shall  Urtully  decide 
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whethiT  lo  permancnUy  adopt  the  operation.  Ai  present  I  am  more  pleased  witl 
ihe operation  than  I  h&vt  been  hitherto.  For  the  man  who  doe-sonly  a  few  cataracts  in 
the  year,  1  think  he  will  do  well  to  adhere  to  the  capsulotomy  operation,  plus  the  use 
of  intracapsular  irrigation.  I  also  use  irriKalion  in  Smith's  operation  when  the  cap- 
sule bur-Ms  in  exit  and  cortex  is  left  behind,  as  I  have  hithfrto  done  in  the  ordinary 
capsulotomy  operations. 

"Dr.  H.  F.  Lcchmcrc  Taylor,  Jalalpur-Jatan. — I  have  done  the  intracapsular 
operation  a  good  deal  this  year^probably  150  cases  out  of  380.  I  have  careful  notes 
of  them  and  of  those  done  by  the  old  method,  but  I  have  not  time  to  woric  them  up 
in  time  for  the  October  number.  In  any  case  the  numbers  arc  loo  small  to  make 
conclusions  of  much  value. 

"Dr.  T.  V.  Campbell.  Jammalamadugu. — In  1904,  out  of  tiinciy-nine  cataracts 
I  removed  twenly-lhrce  in  the  capsuLc,  with  an  escape  of  ntreous  in  four  caxs.  Find- 
ing that  vision  was  no  better  in  these  cases  than  in  those  in  which  the  ordinary  opera- 
lion  was  done,  I  and  my  colleague  went  back  to  capsulotomy  and  in  almost  every  case 
used  MacKeown's  douche  with  excellent  results.  In  1905  and  1906  I  removed  ten 
in  the  capsule  with  an  cscajw  of  vitreous  in  four.  In  1907,  out  of  124  cataracts  1 
removed  twenty-one  in  the  capsule  with  an  escape  of  vitreous  in  eight.  In  most  cases 
this  was  only  a  bead.  1  was  away  in  iqo8.  Inatotalof  tifly-ninccasesof  removal  in 
capsule  there  was  vitreous  escape  in  nineteen  (only  con.siderBblc  in  four).  I  attempted 
lo  remove  the  lens  in  the  capsule  in  many  other  cases,  but  desisted  when  it  did  not 
present  after  considerable  pressure  had  been  applied.  I  find  the  operation  a  risky 
one  and  one  which  requires  a  vcrj'  good  assi.stan[.  My  percentage  of  vitreous  escapes 
would  be  very  much  smaller  if  I  had  the  same  assistant  all  through.  Our  ten  students 
assist  us  fortnight  about  in  turn.  I  have  noticed  that  when  the  lena  in  capsule  is  long 
in  being  delivered  the  corneal  wound  is  apt  to  bulge  afterward  and  be  very  stow  in 
healing.  In  the  ordinary  operation  during  the  same  period  my  vitreous  escapes  was 
5.8  per  cent,  in  375  cases.  These  included  traumatic  cataracts  and  cases  compli- 
caled  with  old  iritis  and  closed  pupil.  N'early  half  the  cases  of  vitreous  escape  oc- 
curred while  I  was  removing  a  piece  of  opaque  capsule  with  hook  or  forceps.  I  hope 
some  time  to  learn  from  Major  Smith  himself  how  to  do  the  operation  pniperly.  It 
was  unfortunately  the  'off  season'  when  I  %-i.siled  Jullundcr,  and  I  saw  only  three 
cataracts  removed. 

"Dr.  J.  M,  Macphail.  Bamdah. — About  four  years  ago  I  performed  a  series  of 
104  extractions  in  the  capsule.  In  twenty-nine  there  was  an  escape  of  vitreous,  and 
in  four  of  these  there  was  also  rupture  of  the  capsule,  in  three  a  prolapse  of  iris,  in  one 
suppuration,  and  in  nne  hemorrhage  as  well.  In  the  previous  list  of  100  cases  done 
in  the  ordinary  way,  there  had  been  a  lojis  of  vitreous  in  five.  Prolapse  of  iris  occurred 
in  seventeen  of  the  104  cases,  in  seven  of  the  preceding  100.  At  that  time  Major 
Smith  performed  the  operation  without  iridectomy,  but  he  now  docs  an  iridectomy. 
The  case  that  led  me  to  give  up  Smith's  operation  as  the  routine  method  was  one  in 
which  after  the  operation  had  Ijcen  completed  without  difTicuUyor  complication,  vitre- 
ous began  to  well  out  of  the  wound,  followed  by  blood.  Since  then  I  have  confined  the 
operation  to  specially  favourable  ca-sea— those  with  a  tough,  opaque  capsule,  and 
cases  of  unripe  cataract  in  which  there  is  a  good  reason  to  operate  before  they  are  ripe. 
I  have  entirely  given  up  the  u.^e  of  the  cystilome,  using  the  point  of  the  knife  for  prick- 
ing the  capsule.  If  the  capsule  resists  the  point  of  the  knife,  it  is  a  suitable  case  for 
removal  without  rupture.  My  main  objection  to  this  operation  is  that  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  assistant.  The  most  serious  danger  in  cataract  extraction  is  sepsis, 
and  the  more  numerous  the  instruments  and  the  operators  the  greater  is  this  danger. 
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One  does  not  approach  the  operation  with  the  same  confidence,  knowing  that  every- 
tbioB  may  be  spoiled  by  a  very  little  and  quite  natural  nervousness  on  the  part  of  the 
assi-slant.  Tn  some  cases  1  have  managfrl  all  right  by  drawing  up  the  upper  eyelid 
with  the  left  hand  and  applying  pressure  with  the  spatula  held  in  the  right.  The 
spalula  helped  to  keep  the  lower  Ud  out  of  the  way,  and  if  counterprcssure  was  neces- 
sary it  was  appliefi  to  the  upper  part  of  the  glohr  by  means  of  the  upper  lid.  The 
operation  is  certainly  a  risky  one,  hut  in  some  cases  its  advantages  are  so  obnous  and 
so  marked  that  it  is  advisable  for  operators  who  have  many  cases  to  become  familiar 
with  its  tcchnic. 

"Dr.  T.  T.  Thomson.  Jamraalamadugu. — Although  fully  conscious  of  my  inex- 
perience and  mediocre  results.  I  append  the  following  table  showing  a  comparison  of 
vitreous  escapes  in  my  245  cataract  cases  extracted  by  capsulotomy  and  expression 
in  the  capsule  in  my  first  three  and  one-half  years'  work,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prove 
instructive. 
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Though  often  used,  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  of  any  advantage 
of  Smiths'  operation  which  would  compensate  for  the  undouljted  extra 
traumatism,  and  danger  of  (earing  tiie  iris  and  ciliary  body.  The  idea 
does  not  appeal  to  us  at  all.  We  are  not  in  so  great  a  hurry  as  to  warrant 
it.  In  our  own  practice  we  never  do  an  iridectomy.  We  always  do  a 
capsulotomy,  and  our  results  are  thoroughly  satisf actor)'. 

"The  pretty  youny  wuman  from  whom  cataracts  were  removed  had  been  Riven  to 
her  husband  in  marriage  because  he  could  not  afford  to  acquire  a  wife  who  could  seel 
His  matrimonial  venture,  like  some  and  unlike  others,  proved  more  successful  than 
anticipated."— rufier,  Pangchuan. 

We  have  referred  to  the  frequency  of  corneal  ulceration,  the  natural 
result  of  which  is  leukoma,  and  if  perforation  has  taken  placf,  anterior 
synechia.  Consequently,  iridectomy  for  o)>tical  pupils  is  one  uf  the 
commonest  of  our  operative  procedures.  Inamcdiatc  favourable  result 
need  not  be  expected,  as  pannus  is  often  present,  and  the  cornea  apt  to 
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become  hazy  where  it  appeared  clear  pre\ious  to  operation.  Time  will 
improve  matters  considerably,  especially  with  judicious  treatment. 

Treat  the  remains  of  the  original  condition — treat  the  conjunctly 
bathe,  cleanse,  disinfect,  perform  operation  for  trichiasis  if  required,  yel- 
low oxide  ointment,  atropin,  and  rest. 

Logan,  Changsha,  has  called  attention  to  the  difficulty  of  judging  the 
amount  of  iris  to  be  excised  or,  rather,  how  to  get  just  the  right  amount. 
If  too  much  is  taken,  a  certain  amount  of  light  can  be  readily  shut  out  by 
tattooing  with  India  ink,  and  the  amount  of  tattooing  estimated  by  testing 
the  \ision  after  painting  out  a  certain  amount  of  cornea  with  a  good 
Chinese  pen  and  ink  rubbed  up  thickly.  Logan  also  calls  attenti<xt  to 
the  superiority  of  artificial  light  and  a  condensing  lens,  even  over  a  si^- 
light,  for  this  iridectomy  work. 

n.  Ear  Diseases. 

A  brief  mention  of  the  two  or  three  chief  manifestations  of  aural 
disease  in  China  will  be  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  this  book. 

Gerald  S.  Walton  (.Hankow)  a  number  of  years  ago  called  attention 
to  certain  interesting  deformities  in  the  ears  of  the  Chinese. 

"I  ha\'e  seen  no  ven-  marked  example  01  the  tittle  blunt  point  projecting  from 
the  bdix  supposed  by  Dr.  Dar«-in  and  others  to  be  a  'vestiee.'  The  Chinaman's  car 
seems  \'en'  unintere^tini;  in  that  way.  The  most  marked  ca^e  was  in  a  boy  of  aertn. 
I  havT  recently  seen  two  {taii^  of  ears  that  were  interesting  as  regards  their  fonn.  One 
(tair  was  remarkably  thin  and  j>ari-hmoni-Iikt',  a  ^ot.  oi  ear  you  would  put  under  the 
miciwci^jx-  to  siuiiy  proMi-m;;  in  circulation,  Ani-ihcr  pair  were  also  thin,  but  remarL- 
able  for  their  stifint-ss  and  ihe  .irreai  de{tih  i>!  :;"f  cor.chj.  I  call  this  the  sow-purse  ear 
and  have  seen  amMhcr  csample  oi  it.  but  no:  so  ::i;\rkeil."     i\':l!on.  //d»i«»K-. 

\Vc  have  ourselves  noted,  and  frequenily  havt-  had  verbal  reports  of. 
the  pre\'alence  of  supemumeran'  auricles,  and  congenital  clefts  in  the 
neighbourhixxl  of  the  organ.  These  appendages  are  occasionally  re- 
^rded  as  undesirable  by  women  from  a  cosmetic  point  of  xiew.  but  bv 
men  are  universally  held  10  In-  "lucky."  and  iheir  removal  is  seldom  asked 
for  or  permiiicd.  In  more  enliiihiened  Shaniihai.  however,  this  is  not 
so  true:  the  nMeronco  is  iTom  a  Formosan  reiH-»r.. 

Some  Sequels  of  Middle  Ear  Inflammation. 

Ear  surcon"  is  noi  amonii  :he  nik>>:  s.*; is  1.1  cor}"  branches  ol  practice 
even  ai  home,  ar.o  in  China  :he  oondiiions  arc  '.v^r'.iculariy  un&vourable. 
WV  see  almi>s:  r.-:on:hly  exajXiierated  cases  o:  aura'  i-v^lyp  which,  although 
sur^cally  oper.aMe.  wc  are  now  ofien  !vr.:s:nc  :o  :reai  because  we  can- 
no:  obtairi  :r:c   v-ondiiions   nocessan-  ^^   succt-ss      These    pohr|H  have 
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been  uniformly  large,  thai  is,  filling  the  whole  middle  ear  and  ex- 
terna! auditory  canal  and  usually  protruding  in  such  a  way  as  to  fill  the 
com-ha  as  well.  The  tympanum  is  destroyed  and  the  attachments  ui 
ihe  polypi  are  so  general  and  extensive  as  to  render  the  use  uf  ihc  snare 
impossible.  In  most  cases  there  is  disease  of  the  cartilage  and  of  the 
bony  walls  of  the  middle  ear.  with,  of  course,  partial  or  entire  destruction 
of  the  ossifies. 

In  the  past  year  we  have  seen  about  twelve  of  these  cases,  ^^'c 
cannot  say  thai  the  stiology  of  all  is  the  same,  though  wc  believe  ft  lt> 
be  so,  namely,  an  initial  innammalion  of  the  drumhead  produced  by 
the  use  of  the  instruments  with  which  the  Chinese  barber  cleanses  the 
external  auditur)'  canal,  a  lonj^  pair  of  iron  forccj)S.  usually  rusty  and 
rough,  a  brush  with  a  long  handle,  and  a  couple  of  small  scoops  of  vari 
able  shapes.  The  instruments  are,  al  least  in  some  ca.ses,  handled  with 
considerable  skill  and  delicacy.  The  barber  well  knows  how  to  draw 
back  the  auricle  and  illuminate  the  canal.  He  sees  what  he  does  and  is 
gentle  in  his  manipulations,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  gives  no 
pain,  but  rather,  on  the  contrary,  the  process  is  apparently  enjoyed  by 
the  victim.  We  say  victim  advisedly,  for  we  believe  that  this  manipula 
tion  is  a  common  cause  for  the  train  of  evils  of  which  the  polypi  described 
arc  a  stage.  The  instruments  are  dirty  to  a  degree;  they  are  used  upon 
one  victim  after  another  without  any  adequate  purification  and  they  are 
rough  and  crude.  And  what  is  of  greatest  importance,  the  practice 
would  be  dcs:raed  inadvisable,  not  to  say  dangerous,  if  carried  out  under 
the  best  conditions  of  cleanliness  and  care.  The  cleansing  of  the  canal 
should  never,  as  a  routine,  be  performed  with  metal  instruments.  We 
have  regularly  put  the  question  to  these  patients,  "Do  you  allow  Ihe 
barber  to  cleanse  your  ears?"  and  In  every  case  the  answer  has  been 
"  V'cs."  This  is  certainly  significant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  Chinese 
do  not  allow  Ihe  barber  to  do  this,  just  as  many  of  us  arc  in  the  habit  of 
restricting  Ihc  barber's  manipulations,  preferring  not  to  be  too  much 
fussed  with. 

The  first  case  that  presented  we  operated  upon  after  dispensary 
hours,  treating  the  man  as  an  out-patient.  Cocaim  was  used  and  the 
process  was  painless.  There  was  considerable  hicmorrhage,  and  we  did 
not  gel  the  thing  vcr}*  thoroughly  cleaned  out.  In  spite  of  directions,  the 
patient  only  returned  twice  for  afler-trealmcnt,  and  this  at  too  long 
intervals.  Finally  after  a  month  or  more  he  returned  with  the  ear  filthy 
and  the  growth  larger  than  on  his  first  appearance.  He  would  not  come 
into  the  hospital  and  we  refused  to  treat  him  further  as  an  out-patient. 

The  next  patient  that  wc  undertook  to  treat  was  admitted  to  the 

wards  and  operated  upon  after  a  day  or  so.     He  complained  before 
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operation  of  pain  under  the  jaw  on  the  left  side.  This  was  the  side  of 
the  polyp.  There  was  some  fever  and  some  induration.  The  operation 
was  more  thorough  than  the  last  and  the  after-treatment  could  have  been 
carried  out  fairly  well,  but  the  abscess  under  the  jaw,  for  so  it  proved, 
assumed  serious  proportions  and  finally  cost  the  patient's  life.  The 
operation  on  the  polyp  was  done  with  cocaine  and  adrenalin;  the  in- 
struments used  were  scissors,  scalpel,  curette,  etc.  The  snare  would 
not  have  been  of  any  ser\-ice.  Two  days  following  this  operation  we  put 
the  patient  under  chloroform^  made  a  deep  incision  along  the  line  of 
the  lower  jaw  and  another  at  an  angle  with  it  down  the  neck  to  meet 
the  stemo-mastoid.  The  deep  fascia  was  dark,  and  there  was  foul 
pus  underneath  it,  which  proved  to  come  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
lower  jaw  bone,  and  when  followed  as  high  as  possible  was  traceable 
to  the  parotid  behind  the  tonsil.  Rubber  drainage  was  put  in,  but 
the  patient  succumbed  to  tox£emia.  There  was  undoubtedly  gangrene 
of  the  deeper  tissues  in  front  of  the  middle  ear.  This  condition  was 
developing  at  the  time  of  the  patient's  admission  to  the  hospital. 
J  After  these  and  other  experiences  we  made  the  rule  that  we  would 
only  operate  for  this  condition  upon  patients  who  would  guarantee  to 
remain  in  the  wards  for  at  least  six  weeks  and  who  would  be  willing  to 
undergo  three  or  more  operations  if  necessar)*.  We  have  not  often  been 
able  to  obtain  these  conditions  and  have  therefore  not  frequently  ope- 
rated since.  At  the  words  "six  weeks"'  the  patients  rise  from  their  seats 
and  at  "three  or  more  o[)erations'"  tluy  may  usually  be  seen  on  the 
horizon  still  in  rapid  motion.  Willingness  to  submit  to  treatment  ex- 
tensive in  lime  is  harder  to  obtain  than  any  deirree  of  treatment  in 
concentration. 

Two  cases,  of  more  than  passing  interest,  have  come  under  our  care 
which  represent  advanced  stages  of  aural  disease  in  Chinese,  though 
neither  probably  followed  the  course  ot  the  cases  of  which  the  foregoing 
are  tvpes.  One  was  the  final  result,  as  far  as  the  mastoid  is  concerned, 
in  a  case  of  chronic  mast<^iditis.  The  patient  was  nine  years  old.  The 
trouble  began  with  catarrhal  otitis  media  at  about  three  months  of  age. 
It  went  through  the  stages  of  destruction  of  the  drumhead,  ossicles. 
cartilage,  and  mastoid  cells  in  turn,  finally  perforating  externally  and 
forming  a  circular  hole  about  the  size  of  a  small  cigar.  Inside  the  mas- 
toid was  hollowed  out  completely.  The  inner  table  was  gone,  and 
there  seemed  to  Ije  nothing  but  a  shiny  thin  membrane  between  the 
cavity  and  the  brain.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  tilth  inside  and  some 
cheesy  pus.  .\n  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  canal  communicated  with 
the  ear  in  front,  and  an  opening  deeper  in  with  the  middle  ear.  One 
could  see  into  the  Eustachian  tube.     The  patient  was  rebellious  to  treat- 
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ment  and  all  operative  help  was  refused.  The  cavity  was  cleansed  and 
studied  carefully.  Some  slight  hearing  seemed  still  present  on  this 
side.  We  will  not  vouch  for  the  fact,  however.  A  flexilile  probe  could 
have  been  passed  through  this  round  opening  into  the  middle  ear  and 
down  into  the  pharyn.T. 

The  other  was  the  case  of  a  middle-aged  man  with  ear  disease  of  one 
year's  standing.  The  lower  third  of  the  auricle  was  ulcerated  off  and  the 
margin  formed  a  free  sort  of  hook-shaped  projection.     The  middle  ear 


Flo.  jix. — Sponiancwis  evacuation  of  mnaoid  ab^rrss  n^-c  years  previously.     {By  Jefftryj.) 

and  the  mastoid  were  freely  exposed  by  ulceration  and  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  canal  was  gone,  making  a  free  but  superficial  groove  lead- 
ing from  the  canal  into  the  mastoid  cells.  There  was  purulent  dis- 
charge and  some  pain.  It  was  foul  and  filthy.  There  was  a  vague 
history  of  some  venereal  trouble.  In  appearance  the  ulcerative  process 
was  syphilitic,  and  as  there  was  rapid  healing  under  local  measures  of 
cleanliness,  combined  with  mixed  treatment,  wc  believe  that  this  was  the 
nature  of  the  process.     The  condition  when  last  seen  by  us  was  dry. 
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healed  with  a  smooth  funnel-shaped  opening  into  the  niiddle  ear.  Sup- 
pose this  were  not  syphilitic,  it  is  such  a  condition  as  one  would  expect 
lo  see  as  a  late  stage  of  the  polypoid  trouble. 

Suppurative  Mastoiditis  and  the  Radical  Operation. — As  may  be 
readily  inferred,  the  conditions  of  acute  and  chronic  suppurative  mas- 
toiditis are  frequently  met  with,  probably  in  proportional  excess  to 
western  practice.  Among  the  latter,  will  be  found  remarkably  advanced 
cases  such  as  that  shown  in  figure  311.  Even  the  cases  of  acute  infec- 
tion have  often  reached  mature  development  before  seen.  One  such  in 
our  clinic,  had  an  edematous  skin  infection  extending  widely  over  the 
left  side  of  the  scalp  and  neck  and  necrotic  bone  over  a  surface  about 
one  inch  wide  and  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  in  a  semicircle,  from  the 
tip  of  the  mastoid  process  behind,  and  above  the  bony  canal  of  the  ear. 
Acute  cases  are  also  seen  to  develop,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
bad  drainage  afforded  by  canals  blocked  with  polypoid  growths. 

Our  own  preference  is  for  a  bold  and  prompt  attack,  necessitating 
a  long,  semicircular  incision,  the  bearing  of  several  inches  of  bone,  often 
the  laying  forward  of  the  auricle,  and  then  the  thorough  exposure  of  the 
mastoid  cells  and  the  middle  ear,  the  removal  of  old  granulation  tissue. 
the  cleansing  of  the  well-exposed  surfaces  with  peroxide  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  favouring  of  the  skin  flaps  in  their  collapse  into  the  shelving 
cavity  of  the  mastoid  and  post -auricular  space.  — 

For  the  bone  work,  the  chisel  and  mallet  are  clumsy  and  dangerous 
instruments,  compared  with  the  easily  controlled  hand-driven  burr,  or, 
better  yet,  the  burrs  driven  by  the  dentist's  foot  or  electric  drills.  The 
whole  work  about  the  mastoid  looses  much  of  its  difficulty  and  danger 
when  these  instruments  are  used. 


CHAl'TKR  XXIII. 
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The  authority  on  this  subject  is  Arthur  Stanley,  Health  officer  of 
Shanghai.  Wu  make  ni)  ajjolog)'  for  our  large  indebtedness  to  his  wrilinKS 
as  found  in  thvSkangkai  Heallh  Reports  and  In  the  China  Medical  Journal. 
In  tht:  lalter's  Lssuc  of  April,  Tyoj,  he  calls  attention  to  the  prolonged 
national  life  as  indicative  of  sound  nanilatiun.  Chinese  sanitarj'  laws  are 
not  L-mlioHied  in  any  code,  though  the  'I'aoist  religion  has  as  its  base  a 
large  number  of  health  maxims.  Stanley  says  that  the  Chinese  know 
[hat  "in  order  to  live  long  they  must  live  moderately."  They  have 
"two  main  laws  of  health  which  are  very  comprehensive;  namely,  i. 
restraint  of  all  the  appetities.  2.  cleanliness  in  house  and  person."  Wc 
dissent  from  the  idea  that  the  house  of  an  average  Chinese  is  cleanly. 

"The  Chinetu.'  never  intermarry  with  one  of  tbeir  own  name,  and  this  may  ac 
rount  for  the  absence  of  many  diseases  supposed  to  he  dependent  upon  or  derivable 
from  consanguinity.    This  ia  not  Inie  of  the  brgj^r  class."  -Dudgeon,  feking. 

With  regard  to  food,  it  is  true  that  superficial  obserN'ation  might 
incline  one  to  draw  the  conclusion  that  their  culinary  practices  are  crude 
and  insanitary,  at  times  filthy.  But  close  observation  will  reveal  the 
fad  that  there  is  little  or  nothing  that  the  Chinese  eat  that  is  not  subjected 
to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  or  boiling  oil.  An  exception  is  in  the 
case  of  fruit,  in  which  they  grossy  sin  at  limes,  eating  overripe  and  some- 
times positively  spoiled  fruit;  but  (hey  are  not  great  fruit-caters  and  ihcy 
pay  the  penalty  for  their  error  in  sweeping  epidemics  of  cholera  and 
dysentery.  A  conc!usi\-e  argument  that  Chinese  food  is  sufficiently 
nourishing  and  fairly  well  suited  lo  human  digestive  ability  is  the  com- 
parative absence  of  rickets  and  gout  in  the  race.  Carcinoma  of  the 
stomach  is  also  less  common  proportionally  than  other  forms  of  the  disease. 

"Wc  find  that  the  great  prevalence  of  (lysi>cptic  troubles  may  be  said  to  lie  due  tn 
♦  •  •  impmjMT  and  badly  cooked  food,  vitiated  water,  and  malarial  climate." 
( 'oUman,  Tsinan.     We  should  substitute  for  these  excessivT  jtiarch  diet  and  opium 

>inokin«. 

In  their  houses  there  is  usually  an  abundance  of  ventilation, 
during  the  daytime,  when  the  doors  and  windows  are  thrown  wide 
open,  and,  in  the  case  of  shops,  most  of  the  front  of  the  house  taken  down 
as  well.     "Moreover,  the  Chinese  dwelling  has  plenty  of  natural  ventila- 
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tion.  But  at  night  the  house  is  closed  up  and  there  is  little  inclination 
to  observe  the  rule  of  sLx  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  space  per  individual 
occupant,  fifty  to  a  hundred  feet  being  a  nearer  approximation  to  life  in 
the  humbler  dwellings.'"  But  even  so,  in  Philadelpiiia  we  have  taken 
a  child  with  double  pneumonia  out  of  an  attic  cubby,  approached  by  a 
ladder  and  diminutive  trap  door,  and  having  but  one  window  and  that 
nailed  shut  for  the  winter.  There  were  eight  occupants  of  the  room, 
including  the  child.  The  stench  was  frightful,  decayed  vegetables  and 
human  excreta  being  well  represented  therein.  Improvement  in  the 
child  began  from  the  moment  the  street  was  reached.  We  have  never 
seen  anything  approaching  that  condition  in  China. 


.X» 


F:c.  312. 


"With  the  Chinese  there  is  the  perfect  appropriation  nf  the  sunliphi  in  preference 
to  artificial  illumlnatiun.  They  r«l,  work,  and  sleep  iti  pcrioils  ihal  prcLiscIy  accurd 
with  the  pcriociirity  nf  r\nx\ire.'*— Dudgeon,  Pfking. 

In  the  disposal  of  refuse.  Slanky  thinks  that  modern  hygiene  has 
least  to  teach  and  most  to  learn  from  China.  "The  principle  of  relum- 
ing ordure  and  garbage  t(j  the  soil  is  the  only  true  and  economical  one, 
where  the  earth  is  replenished,  and  the  refuse  purified  by  the  most  com- 
plete of  bacteriological  processes.  The  Chinaman  wastes  nothing"; 
whereas  we  resort  to  the  most  expensive  and  inefficient  means  of  destroy- 
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ing  garbage,  the  Chinese  use  its  possibilities  to  the  utmost,  with  the 
least  expenditure.  Stanley  believes  that  the  typhoid  bacillus  and  the 
cholera  bacillus  are  ingested  by  means  of  infected  vegetables  when  the 
ordure  is  applied  directly  to  them,  and  ihal  in  China  the  two  diseases  arc 
more  frequently  derived  from  this  source  than  from  impure  water.  This 
is  also  very  possibly  the  method  of  Ascaris  infection,  for  wc.  as  well  as 
others,  have  observed  tht  ova  of  these  parasites,  and  also  of  tricucephalus, 
in  abundance  in  the  washings  from  garden  earth  and  garden  vegetables  in 
China. 

Stanley  suggests  that  "in  the  construction  of  house  drains  and  street 
sewers  in  the  cities  modern  hygiene  can  be  of  real  use,"  and  humorously 
notes  that  in  the  cities,  garbage  is  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  when  di- 
vorced from  the  ground  the  principle  of  returning  all  refuse  to  Mother 
Earth  docs  not  flourish  happily. 

In  the  prevention  of  infectious  disease  there  is  much  for  modem 
hygiene  to  do.  Already  vaccination  has  largely  superseded  the  native 
type  of  smallpox  inoculation.  The  New  York  Medical  Joiirnai*  says 
editorially  on  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Hureau  of  Health  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

'*Heim  and  his  staff  have  had  the  courage  lu  brt:ak  away  frum  the  ruuline  cleaning 
up  of  back  yards,  alleyways,  and  individual  premises,  an<I  to  expend  their  enerKies 
and  their  money  on  larger  and  more  general  problems,  to  the  end  thai,  a  sound  founda- 
tion bein^  laid,  the  superstructure  of  details  raay  naturally  follow.  Karh  |k:so  that 
has  heconnc  available  for  sanitation  and  public  health  work  has  been  spent  in  vaccina- 
tion, in  comhatinf;  intestinal  parasites,  in  boring  artesian  wells,  and  in  other  similar 
projects.  By  thus  attempting  to  eradicate  smallpox,  tt>  lessen  the  depressing  inlluences 
of  intestinal  parasites,  and  to  provide  a  better  water  supply,  the  resisting  jM>wcr  of  the 
community  ha-t  hrcn  raised  and  both  morbidity  and  morlalily  have  been  lowert-d. 

"This  policy  has  naturally  produced  caustic  crilicism  from  those  who  l>elievc  that 
ihe  end  and  aim  of  the  sanitarian's  existence  should  be  the  sweeping  of  sidewalks, 
the  pt-nning  up  of  pips,  and  the  cleaninR  of  back  yards.  It  may  be  readily  seen  that 
in  a  Louniry  like  the  Philippine  Islands  the  former  policies  will  be  productive  of  more 
good  than  Ihe  latter.  In  a  graphic  table  on  page  98  of  the  re|Kirl  the  death  rate  in  the 
Swahiju:  Penal  Settlement  is  shown  to  have  been  reduced  from  261  in  1,000  in  iqo;  to 
10.78  in  1,000  in  six  months  of  IQ08,  by  the  sanitary  measures  introduced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Health  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  There  are  many  interesting  details  in  the 
rL-[H)rt,  which  will  amiilv  repay  the  jx-Tusal  of  one  interested  in  the  sanitation  of  a 
tropical  country  hitherto  allowed  to  pursue  its  unham|iered  unsanitary  way." 

There  is  much  that  applies  to  China  in  these  ideas.  The  Chinese 
never  isolate  infectious  disease,  though  occasionally  they  evacuate  a 
plague-stricken  district,  and  frequently  burn  infected  clothing.  Isolation 
and  disinfection  are  matters  for  future  training. 

The  Chinese  place  the  dead  in  a  water  tight  wooden  coffin,  thick- 

*^tU.'  V^b  Mfd.  Jirut.,   Juill-  jfi.   luoy. 
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walled,  mortised,  and  varnished,  which  is  half  filled  with  lime,  the  body 
laid  thereon,  and  over  all  more  lime  added.  These  are  rarely  buried 
at  once,  but  the  absence  of  odor  is  an  indication  of  the  excellence  of  the 
method.     Cremation  is  not  practised. 

The  clothing  is  of  cotton  or  silk,  thin  and  scanty  in  summer,  when 
no  hat  is  worn  by  the  men;  thickly  wadded  and  many-layered  in  winter, 
and  infrequently  changed  in  its  deeper  strata.  Except  for  the  shoes  and 
the  bandages  of  the  women  with  small  feet,  the  clothing  of  the  Chinese 
is  extremely  hygienic,  being  loose  and  airy  and  comfortable,  probably  the 
most  comfortable  worn  by  any  human  race. 

Alcoholism  is  rare  in  excess,  but  is  on  the  increase  in  the  ports. 
In  many  years  we  have  seen  only  one  riotously  drunken  Chinese,  and  that 
in  Shanghai. 

"Who  has  nui  seen  the  vinous  type  of  nose  in  China,  that  tell-tale  nose  that  goes 
along  with  a  ruined  stomach  ?  At  the  same  time  I  admit  readily  enough  thai  there  art- 
not  a  few  total  abstainers  amongst  the  Chinese.  Statistics  from  out-patients  here  show 
alwut  57  per  cent.  This  is  perhaps  a  little  too  high,  yet  as  the  Chinese  are  mostly  very 
tandid  in  the  matter  it  cannot  be  very  far  out."- -Gerald  S.  Wallott,  Hankow. 

Opium,  however,  takes  its  place.     (See  Chapter  XI.) 

We  would  agree  with  Stanley  that  polygamous  marriage  systems 
are  at  least  good  in  so  far  as  unmarried  females  arc  rendered  few  and 
prostitution  rare.  Concubinage  may  be  preferable  to  the  "flaunting 
prostitution  of  Europe,"  but  China  flaunts  both — abundantly. 

In  another  paper,  "Hygiene  in  China,"  '  Stanley  outlines  where  it 
may  be  possible  to  improve  Chinese  hygiene  by  grafting  certain  modern 
methods  of  sanitation  thereon,  and  suggests  that,  there  being  plenty  of 
Chinese  at  the  present  time,  it  may  not  be  clear  what  worthy  object  can 
be  attained.  But  the  Chinese  are  evolving  a  new  and  modern  life,  and 
"modern  sanitation  will  certainly  follow  modern  commercial  methods." 
It  will  bring  alcoholism,  for  example,  in  all  likelihood, -the  greatest 
single  unsanitary  factor  in  modern  life.  He  suggests  the  following  chief 
ideas. 

Firstly,  universal  vaccination  against  smallpox. 

It  should  be  in  every  hospital  throughout  China;  city  and  country 
stations  should  he  established,  far  and  wide;  and  free  use  of  hand-bills 
offering  vaccination  without  charge  as  already  practi-td  by  the  Shanghai 
Hoard  of  Health  (Municipal  Health  Department). 

"A  recent  British  volume  tells  the  story  of  vaccination  in  India.  It  is  by  a 
military  surgeon.  Major  G.  P.  James,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  all  open-minded 
skeptics  as  to  the  value  of  Jenner's  discovery. 

'7'hr  Cbinii  Medirnl  .hninial,  Nov..  iyo6. 
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"Briefly  put,  the  story  Major  James  tells  is  that  of  a  steady  decrease  of  small- 
]Mjx  closely  following  an  increase  in  the  application  of  vaccination.  The  foUowJnf; 
table  gives  the  records  of  smallpox  death-rate  per  million: 

1868-1887  188^1907 

Bombay 537.2  240.5 

Central  Provinces 1,020.1  502.7 

Punjab 1,099-3  520.7 

Madras i ,  163.9  ^73-° 

Uerar f,oS^.i  '83.0 

British  India  as  a  whole '1032.3  466.0 

— Colliers. 

Secondly,  prevention  of  tuberculosis. 

Instruction  should  be  given  in  every  hospital  in  the  mode  of  infec 
(ion,  and  that  spitting  should  not  be  practised  except  In  spittoons  contain 
ing  water  or  disinfectant,  into  the  fire,  or  into  drains;  ard  that  they  should 
not  cough  into  each  other's  faces.  There  should  be  a  ward  for  tubercu- 
losis in  every  hospital.  And  especially  should  consumptive  patients  be 
t  urnishcd  with  leaflets  of  hygienic  instruction.  A  translation  of  that  issued 
Ijy  Stanley  is  as  follows: 

PREVENTION  OF  TUBERCULOSIS. 

['rranslation.] 

1.  Consumitlion  causes  one  death  in  every  four  among  the  Chinese  living  in 
Sliiingliai, 

2.  ('onsuni}>lion  is  an  infectious  disca.se  and  is  preventable. 

3.  Consumption  is  contracled  by  taking  into  the  body,  chiefly  by  the  breath,  the 
iii-rm  of  the  disease.  This  germ  is  contained  in  the  spit  of  consumptives  and  in  the 
itiinutc  dr()|)lets  sprayed  into  the  air  by  consumptives  in  coughing,  speaking,  or  sneezing. 

4.  These  germs  are  only  derived  from  persons  suffering  from  consumption  and 
;irr  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  spit. 

5.  In  a  moist  state  this  spit  docs  not  infect  the  air,  but  if  allowed  to  dry  and 
iiL'come  dust  it  is  very  dangerous,  and  is  then  a  means  by  which  the  disease  is  spread 
from  person  to  person. 

6.  Promi.scuous  spitting  is  a  dirty  habit  and  a  consumptive  should  not  spit  any- 
where except  into  a  spittoon, containing  water  or  disinfectant,  into  the  fire,  or  down 
a  drain. 

7.  .-\  consiiniptivu  should  not  cough  into  the  face  of  another  i>crson. 

In  his  health  report  for  1908  he  advocates  the  provision  of  dispen- 
saries for  the  treatment,  and  education  in  preventing  the  spread,  of  con- 
sumption; and  particularly  a  model  sanitarium  for  curable  cases,  and 
hospitals  for  advanced  cases — suggesting  Mohkanshan  for  the  former, 
l-'or  Hankow  undoubtedly  the  neighbourhood  of  Ruling  would  a.Iord  a 
lutter  situation  for  such  an  institution. 
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Return  of  ChlneM  Deatbi.    Shanghai,  1908. 

Month                          ^   Small-     cholera     'r^^'"  j  ^'P**"  ;   ^carlw  ,       All 

pox                        culosis  I  theria  j     fever  1  causes 

January 64               o             45  6  i  702 

February 32                o              78  7  4  638 

March 17               o             96  7  11  686 

April 18                0              85  10  1         3  676 

May 6                i              73  5  4  73° 

June 5                 i              73  ^  o  650 

July I                 3            no  3  4  713 

August o                2              94  o  o  838 

September o                2              78  3  o  815 

October o                o              78  3  3  627 

November o               o             66  8  i  579 

December o                o              62  2  3  503 

Total 143                S            938  54  33  8,156 

Chinese  Population 530,000 

Death  rate  among  Chinese 15 .4 
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"  The  isolation  of  lepers,  especially  of  more  advanced  cases  of  lepra  luberosa,  b 
partially  ami  aulomaiically  effected  hy  ihe  popular  dread  of  the  disease.  After,  it 
may  be,  months  of  incffcciual  efforts  to  obtain  a  cure,  such  cases  arc  finally  driven  out 
of  their  homes  by  the  harsh  latijipjageof  their  relatives  and  neighbours.  In  thecouotry 
they  may  retire  to  some  secluded  dwelling,  or  to  a  boat  moored  in  some  unfrequrntet) 
sfHit,  relatives  regularly  furnishing  supplies,  which  arc  usually  laid  down  at  a  distance,' 
the  leper  fetching  wliat  has  l«'cn  gii'en  after  the  mcssenfier  has  retired.  In  the  vicinit 
of  the  town  pronounced  lepers  usually  pay  a  few  dollars  for  the  privilege  «f  entering 
the  lepers'  guild,  and  so,  doubttess,  iind  some  amelioration  of  loneliness,  in  associatkut 
with  others  similarly  afllitted.  They  then  ckc  out  a  livelihood  in  comparative  segre- 
gation by  fishing,  by  bno)'ing  rocks,  Ijridging  creeks,  and  collecting  dues  for  such 
aervices  from  passing  vessels;  and  hy  alms.  Uut  undetected  cases,  especially  of  aiue»- 
thctic  leprosy  in  the  Initial  stages,  continue  dwelling  In  the  midst  of  the  community. 
Without  more  effective  segregation  leprosy  must  continue  endemic;  by  establishing 
and  sup|»rting  a  well-regulated  leper  colony,  the  Prefecture  might,  rid  itself  of  t 
drcaiiful  malady. "^ — Heaiih  oj  ii'aciii'it',  1905,  Kfaciiotmid, 

Thf  Chinese  should  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  themode  of  malarial 
infection.  They  should  be  taught  to  fear  the  mosquito  and  to  eliminate 
stagnant  water.  The  usual  cotton  bed  hangings  should  be  replaced  by 
proper  mosquito-netting,  and  particularly  in  the  case  of  malarial  patients 
in  hospitals  this  rule  should  be  invariably  followed.  Study  should  be 
made  of  districts  harbouring  anopheles  and  special  attention  given  to  the 
same.  The  same  applies  in  general  to  blood-sucking  flics,  ticks,  and  so 
forth. 


7 
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MOSQUITO  NOTICE.' 
No  Stagnant  Water— No  Mosquitoes. 

Mosquitoes  carry  malaria  and  other  diseases. 

Mosquitoes  cannot  multiply  except  in  stagnant  water.    \\Tierc  stagnant  waieT 
cannot  be  abolished  the  use  of  kerosene  sprinkled  on  the  surface  so  as  to  form  a  film 
will  kill  mosquito  "wrigglers,"  as  it  prevents  their  breathing  when  ihcy  come  to  the 
surface. 

Old  tins  and  bottles,  broken  crockcr)-,  flower-pots,  and  unconsidered  articles  of 
this  kind  capable  of  holding  rain  water  should  be  carefully  collected  from  the  garden 
and  backyard  and  placed  in  the  hou»:  refuse  receptacle  for  removal. 

Tuba,  konga,  water  plants,  flower-pota,  sauccra,  or  other  vessels  of  water  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  should  be  emptied  or  sprinkled  with  kerosene  once  a  week. 

Gardeners'  kongs,  dug-outs,  wells,  and  water  barrels  should  be  done  away  with; 
water  for  the  garden,  i-lc,  being  derived  directly  fri>m  the  tap  or,  if  that  be  impossible. 
the  kongs,  etc.,  should  be  oiled  once  a  week  or  kept  securely  covered  so  that  mosquitoes 
cannot  get  to  the  water  to  lay  their  eggs. 

Have  the  water  fmm  kennels,  chicken  coops,  etc.,  regularly  emptied  out. 

Keep  drains  and  rain>watcr  roof  channels  clean  and  clear  and  in  good  repair. 
Gully  traps  that  are  not  frequently  flushed  should  be  oiled  weekly. 

'  Shanghai  Health  OITiee. 
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Shallow  rain-vatcr  pools  and  slushy  places  can  generally  be  obliterated  by  a 
scratch  drain  or  levelled  with  house  ashes,  poiida  and  ditches  by  filling  in  with  house 
refuse  covered  with  a  little  earth  or  ashes. 

Ornamental  ]>onds  may  be  kc|il  free  from  musijuitoes  by  small  fish  but,  if  mos- 
quito  'wrigglers'  be  found,  the  water  should  he  oiled  weekly  preparator)-  to  filling  in. 

A  weekly  inspection  of  house  and  surroundings  should  be  made.  It  may  be 
remembered  thai  a  small  unheeded  put  of  water  will  sufBcc  to  breed  sufficient  mos- 
quilocs  I"  irritalc  a  whole  neighbourhood. 

In  regard  to  food,  Stanley  sums  up  by  saying:  "The  precaution- 
Is  to  cat  and  drink  nothing  which  has  not  been  recently  cooked,  or  other- 
wise sterilised.  We  must  teach  them  (he  meaning  of  the  word  "Sterilise." 
We  need  to  learn  it  ourselves  also." 

There  should  also  be  an  endeavour  made  to  '*  isolate  and  disinfect 
cases  of  infectious  disease." 

Rejections  at  Slaughter  House.     Shanghai. 


Oaeo 


Sbeq> 


Cattle  plague 

Tuberculosis 

Livei  Oukes 

Swine  fever , 

EmacialioQ 

Decomposition     .   . 

BniisLng 

Improperly  dressed. 
Pregnancy . 
Tumour.. . 
Congested  liver. . . . 


Pigs 


Total. 


54 


38 
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Finally,  the  following  general  healtli  notice  is  used  by  the  Shanghai 
Board  of  Health: 


PXJBLIC  HEALTH  NOTICE  FOR  CHINESE, 

[TroHslatioH.] 
The  following  measures  are  recommended  for  the  purjHwe  of  preventing  those 
diseft-ics  which  by  means  of  individual  careful  living  and  by  public  sanitation,  are 
preventable,  such  a«  smallpox,  cholera,  diarrha'8,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
consumption,  plague,  and  malaria. 

Public  Measures. 

Sanitary  inspection  of  hou&es  will  )>e  carried  out  free  of  charge  by  the  Health 
Department  on  application  to  the  Health  Officer,  i  Honan  Road. 

Nuisances  dangcrou-s  lo  health  sh«mld  be  reported  lo  the  Health  Otlicer. 
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Isolation  of  cases  of  dangerous  infectious  disease  is  pronded  at  the  Isolation 
Hospital,  Range  Road.  The  wards  are  free,  but  for  private  rooms  a  small  cfaarzt 
is  made. 

Disinfectioil  of  premises  after  infectious  disease  will  be  carried  out  free  of  cliar:;e 
on  application  to  the  Health  Officer. 

Individual  Measures. 

Food  should  be  thoroughly  cooked.  No  cooked  food  should  be  kept  ovemiphi 
from  June  i  to  October  31. 

V^etables  and  fruit  grown  near  the  ground,  being  liable  to  infection  with 
cholera  and  other  diseases  of  the  guts,  should  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  fooil 
before  cooking.     Cocking  destroys  the  infective  material. 

Water  should  not  be  drunk  unless  it  has  been  boiled.  Aerated  waters  and  such 
cold  drinks  are  often  dangerous  to  health.  Tea  is  the  best  drink  for  both  hot  and 
cold  weather. 

Mosquitoes  and  flies  carry  disease,  hence  tly-covers  should  be  used  over  cocki-d 
food.  As  mosquito  biles  carry  malaria  the  musquito  net  should  be  used,  especialiv 
up  country'.  Paraffin  oil  will  prevent  the  development  of  mosquitoes  in  stagnant 
water;  but  no  stagnant  water  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate. 

Refuse  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  proper,  easily  lifted,  galvanised 
iron  receptacles  should  be  used.  Xighl-soil  buckets  should  be  kept  securely  closed. 
Proper  receptacles  for  these  purp<.>ses  can  be  obtained  at  ihe  Health  Otnce,  i  Honan 
Road. 

Yards  and  drains  should  be  kept  in  a  good  state  of  repair  and  freely  flusheil 
with  water. 

Spitting,  except  down  a  drain  or  into  a  tire,  is  a  very  dirty  habit,  and  when  iht- 
[lerson  who  sy)its  has  lonMimjition  it  is  verv  <lani;fn>iis  to  other  persons  by  sjircadini; 
the  (listast. 

Vaccination  ^lln^|^l  lie  applicfl  to  fVL-rvoiif.  TIil-  C'him-sc  way  of  vaccinatiim 
with  a  scab  of  smalli»<).\  protects  the  indivirlua!,  I>ut  iauM>  the  disex'^e  to  spread 
among  those  not  vaccinated.  Those  wishing  to  bo  vaccinalcti  can  be  vaccinated  at 
the  Municipal  Health  Otlice,  1  Honan  Road,  free  of  charge. 

Stanley's  idea  of  leaflets  on  tuberculosis  and  Jiencral  hygiene 
was  taken  up  by  the  China  Medical  Journal,  and  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  the  method  be  largely  used  by  hospitals  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Chinese  and  as  a  labour-saving  device  and  a  safety-valve  in  introducing 
modern  methods  of  treatment.  The  Central  China  Medical  Missionary 
Association  have  put  the  thing  in  practical  form  and  issued  the  following 
list  of  pamj)hlcts,  of  which  samples  can  be  obtained  from  them  at  a  small 
figure,  and  then  these  printed  cheaply  for  routine  hospital  use.'  We 
have  spoken  of  the  matter  elsewhere. 

'  'I"he  qucsiii»n  arises,  what  proportion  of  hospital  paiienis  are  alile  to  read  such  a  notice:' 
A  conservative  answer  would  he,  50  per  cent,  of  adults  could  read  it  readily,  according  to 
Walton's  Hankow  staii^lics  for  the  al»nvc.     Mr.  (los.-ih's  estimate  is  much  higher. 
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LEAFLETS  ON  HYGIENE  IN  CHINESE. 

1.  Instructions  in  Tubcrculusu. 

2.  I  list  ructions  In  Dysentery,  Diarrhcea,  and  Constipaiian. 

3.  Warnings  in  S\7ihi!is. 

4.  Instructiuns  in  Sniall[)ox. 

5.  In&lructions  in  Scarlet  Fever. 

6.  Instructiuns  in  Cholera. 

7.  Instructions  in  Contagions  Skin  DL^casc:;. 

8.  Instructions  in  Brijjht's  Disease. 

9.  Instructions  in  Marasmus  in  Infants. 
ro.  In^lructinn.'i  in  Dy.'iptpsia. 

Li.  How.to  use  a  Liniment. 

ta.  Haw  to  use  a  Gargle. 

rj.  How  in  use  an  Kyc  Lotion. 

14.  How  to  take  Internal  Medicine. 

The  idea  is  to  have  some,  or  all.  of  these  tracts  in  the  dispensary  and  gjvc  to  the 
patient  the  one  necessary  for  his  ur  her  instruction. 

Large  posters  of  "The  Prcvtnlion  of  Consumption"  tract  have  been  printed  to 
place  in  tea  shops,  on  boats,  in  godowns,  offices,  etc.,  etc. 

Wc  cannot  too  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  excellent 
plan. 

In  his  tmpretcntious  but  excellent  "Notes  on  Hygiene/"  Somenille 
(Wuchang]  makes  some  suggestions;  first,  in  regard  to  air. 

The  Chinese  house  is  built  to  shut  out  thieves  and  withstand  attack 
— incidentiUly  it  shuts  out  light  and  air  and  shuts  in  dirt  and  damp. 
This  opinion  is  not  in  accord  with  Stanley's  news.  The  fact  is  that  in 
many  city  houses,  owing  to  the  dcarness  of  land,  the  "t'ien-ching"  (court- 
yard) is  made  as  small  as  possible;  the  roofs  have  projecting  eaves,  and 
sunlight  is  excluded  and  the  full  circulation  of  what  little  air  there  is,  is 
prevented.  Often  there  arc  no  upper  stories,  and  no  under-floor 
ventilation. 

Chinese  fear  cold  water  as  a  beverage;  but  wc  have  not  infrequently 
seen  the  farmer  stoop  by  the  creekside  and  drink  out  of  his  hand  from  its 
polluted  flow.  Somerville  slates  that  nearly  every  well  in  Wuchang  is 
grossly  polluted  and  that,  though  the  river  water  is  good,  the  method  of 
bailing  the  same  is  by  no  means  ideal,  since  it  is  taken  from  the  edge  of  the 
stream  in  the  neighbourhood  of  multitudes  of  native  houseboats  which 
continually  pollute  it. 

"The  difTicuhy  is  to  obtain  the  supply  from  a  sufficient  depth  and  far  enough  out 
from  the  bank.  Unless  under  strict  forcian  supervision,  iJie  water  coolie  will  walk 
knee-deep  into  the  river  and  take  the  supply  at  that  depth.  Now,  the  water  along 
the  edge  of  the  river,  for  a  long  distance  below  a  large  town,  is  a  lethal  fluid  if  not  ver>' 
carefully  treated.     Besides  containing  the  ofT'SCnurinj^  uf  the  town,  it  is,  at  certain 

■  China  Medicai  Journal^  XXIII,  16. 
-43 
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times  of  the  day,  highly  charged  with  the  urine  and  excrement  of  the  healthy  as  wdl 
as  that  of  the  diseased  population  of  the  town  (water  intended  for  drinking  purposes 
when  cold,  must  first  be  filtered  perfectly  clear,  and  then  boiled  for  half  an  hour; 
unless  filters  are  very  frequently  sterilised  there  is  the  risk  that  they  wiU  contaminate 
the  water;  therefore,  filter  first  and  afterward  boil  the  water).  After  boiling  set  it 
aside,  and  when  cold  decant  it  into  some  receptacle,  such  as  the  receiving  jar  of  a  filter 
which  has  a  tap." — Customs  Health  Report,  Wuku,  1905. 

The  native  method  of  dealing  therewith  is  unpleasant,  and  the  fauna 
of  the  average  Chinese  intestinal  tract  shows  that  it  is  limited  in  its  hygienic 
perfection.  With  regard  to  the  wells,  the  wandering  and  irresponsible 
character  of  the  leaky  drains  and  the  proximity  of  the  larger  houses  where 
night-soil  is  collected  in  stone-lined  cisterns,  are  a  decided  barrier  to  the 
purity  of  well-water. 

The  watchword,  according  to  Somerville,  is  educate,  and  he  sug- 
gests the  following  means : 

I.  Draw  up  and  distribute  leaflets,  such  as  the  Shanghai  M.  H.  O.  and  the  C.  C 
Br.  of  the  C.  M.  M.  A.  has  done  on  such  subjects  as  consumption,  smallpox,  cholera 
(especially  if  an  epidemic  is  raging),  infant  feeding,  intestinal  worms,  ventilation, 
child-birth. 

3.  Give  lectures  on  hygiene  in  the  mission  schools;  this  can  and  should  be  done 
at  once;  then  also  in  government  schools  and  army  camps,  and  extend  to  public 
lectures. 

3.  The  Medical  Missionary  Association  or  the  local  branches  could  draw  up  a 
lecture  or,  better,  a  series  of  lectures  on  public  health  subjects,  with  illustrative  lantern 
slides,  and  could  lend  them  round  to  those  able  and  willing  to  use  them,  such  lectures 
to  be  in  Chinese  as  well  as  Knglish. 

4.  Much  can  be  done  even  now  to  make  the  streets  cleaner  and  lessen  the  spread 
of  disease  if  the  head  police  oflicial  can  be  tactfully  guided.  I  have  been  told  that  the 
head  of  the  police  in  Cheniu,  Szechuan,  has  made  that  city  the  only  clean  city  in 
China. 

And  he  sums  up  with  the  idealistic  recommendations  that,  after  fires 
all  streets  should  be  built  of  a  certain  width;  that  whenever  possible  water- 
works should  be  advocated,  and  no  public  latrines  or  cesspools  or  urinals 
should  be  allowed  within  50  feet  of  a  well; 

"Of  the  many  wells  in  Swatow  it  is  most  doubtful  if  there  is  a  single  one  that 
contains  perfectly  fresh  water." — Henry  Layng,  Customs  Surgeon,  Swatow,  1904. 

that  drains  should  be  made  water-tight;  that  by  means  of  public  water 
hulks  river  water  should  be  obtained  from  a  distance  and  water  carriers 
get  the  water  from  them,  from  the  stream  centre  above  the  city,  not  from 
stream's  edge  by  the  city  walls;  open  drains  are  best  in  the  East,  but  they 
are  out  of  the  question  in  the  narrow  streets  of  the  cities.  Drains  should 
be  cemented  and  the  bottom  made  egg-shaped,  round,  or  V-shaped,  not 
flat;  the  corners  should  be  curved,  not  square,  and  the  gradient  should  be 
sufficient  to  ensure  a  proper  flow.     Dirt  traps  should  be  placed  at  inter- 
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vals  for  catching  mud;  and  so  on;  and  all  should  be  regularly  cleaned. 
Latrines  should  have  cement  floors,  rain-tight  roofs,  and  fly-proof  windows 
and  doors.  Instead  of  kongs  (earthen  jars),  removable  buckets  capa- 
ble of  being  covered  should  be  provided;  these  for  the  houses.  Night- 
soil  should  be  carried  only  within  certain  hours. 


CH.\PTER  XXIV. 


HOSPITALS  AlO)  HOSPITAL  CONSTRUCTIOW. 

It  is  not  purposed  in  this  chapter  to  discuss  the  extensive  subject  ol 
hospital  construction  in  general,  but  to  outline  certain  principles  for  U« 
construction  of  hospitals  and  dispensaries  adapted  to  the  scientific  car« 
of  Chinese  patients  and  such  as  may  be  maintained  with  a  reasonablf 
regard  for  economy,  which  is  quite  as  csscntiiij  a  factor  in  governraeni 
and  private  institutions  as  it  is  in  the  at  present  larger  field  of  medkd 
missionary  enterprise.  ■ 

There  are  at  the  present  time  about  four  hundred  hospitals  in  China. 
This  includes  cver)'thing  from  the  small  dispensary  to  the  hospital  of  con- 


Fig.  J I  j. — St.  James' UoEpitAl,  AnJung.  ^H 

sideraljle  size,  and  at  a  cost  ranging  from  under  a  thousand  dollars  Mexi- 
can to  seventy-five  or  a  hundred  thousand  for  one  building  with  out-patient 
department.  We  are  indebted  (or  much  material  to  the  last  ten  volumes  of 
the  China  Medical  Journal,  and  particularly  to  an  able  paper  by  E.  L- 
Woodward,  formerly  of  Anking,  published  in  the  same  journal  for  S^| 
lember,  1907.  the  paper  being  the  result  of  recent  mature  experience  m 
building  a  large  new  hospital  in  an  inland  city.     As  he  says,  "the  coi 
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the  right  spot  to  include  every  condition  of  desirability!  Such  is  not  the 
fate  of  the  majority.  Chinese  centres  of  activity  are  not  selected  for  the 
above  requirements,  and  the  willingness  in  China  to  sell  is  not  by  any 
means  necessarily  commensurate  with  the  desire  to  buy.  Considerable 
ingenuity  is  therefore  usually  demanded.  The  following  shifting  of 
the  counters  may  solve  the  problem: 

a.  To  have  a  dispensary'  and  feeding  centre  in  the  thick  of  Chines* 
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Flo.  316. — St.  James*  Hosptlal,  Anking. 
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A  good  hospital  is  always  the  result  of  growth,  and  It  should  never 
be  attempted  to  construcE  a  complete  hospital  at  any  given  time.  The 
dispensary  should  always  be  the  beginning,  wherein  the  physicians  may 
make  themselves  knon-n  to  the  neighbourhood  and  win  the  confidence 
thereof  through  out-patient  service  and  house  visiting.  As  the  pressure 
for  wards  develops,  the  subject  of  hospital  construction  may  be  con- 
sidered.    We  cannot  too  strongly  urge  the  desirability  of  ample  and 
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Fic.  318.— Si.  James'  Hospital  Aalun 


early  provision  of  land  for  present  and  all  future  needs,  since  having 
begun  to  build,  and  the  imperative  desire  for  extension  become  known, 
the  price  of  land  and  difficulty  of  purchase  are  many  times  increased. 

It  is  good  practice  !o  construct  the  dispensary  so  that  it  opens  directly 
upon  a  main  ihoroughfare,  the  hospital  proper  being  placed  at  some 
distance  in  the  rear  thereof  and,  with  a  different  frontage,  and  at  a  still 
greater  distance  but  within  easy  access,  the  residences  of  the  foreign  and 
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native  staff.  This  is  an  admirable  general  plan  of  construclion,  though 
if  telephone  service  Is  available  it  is  as  well  for  the  residence  of  the  foreign 
physician  to  be  placed  outside  the  hospital  compound.  Not  so,  however, 
in  the  case  of  the  nurses.  At  any  rate,  under  no  circumstances  whatever 
should  patients  be  allowed  to  come  to  the  physician's  house. 

There  is  absolute  unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  desirability  of  treating 
all  out-patients  in  a  separate  building,  disconnected  from  the  main  hospital 
with  its  wards,  operating-room,  chapel,  and  so  forth.  The  advantages 
of  this  are  manifold.  Cleanliness,  quiet,  freedom  from  vermin,  safely, 
protection  against  theft,  and  other  disagreeables  are  thus  assured.  The 
model  dispensary  should  include  the  following: 


••••« 


Fig,  J19. — Blythe  Memorial  Hu«pilal,  Gatrhtiuae,  Wenchow. 


a.  In  native  cities,  a  gate  room,  protecting  a  single  or  double  court- 
yard containing  a  chair  house  and  a  public  latrine.  This  for  dispensary 
patients. 

b.  A  one-story  building  to  include  either  a  women's  waiting-room 
and  a  men's  waiting  room  (as  in  St.  James'  Hospital,  Anking),  or  a  larger 
single  waiting-room  divided  by  a  railing;  in  inland  cities  the  women  to 
be  on  one  side,  the  men  on  the  other.  In  Shanghai  the  same  division  is 
planned  to  keep  the  medical  from  the  surgical  patients,  there  being  no 
necessity  of  separating  the  sexes  in  the  watting  room.  There  should  be 
a  medical  clinic  and  a  surgical  clinic  for  each  sex.  and  it  is  dc*sirablc  in 
addition  to  have  a  simple  operating-room;  a  genho-urinary  treatment 
room  for  men;  and  a  gynaxrologic  examination-room  for  women  (al 
small). 


FiO.  331. — Women's  Dispensary  at  Wci-hsien.  Shaniung.     (jmund  plan. 
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c.  The  drug-room  should  be  in  a  central  position  near  the  point  of 
exit  from  the  clinics,  and  ihere  should  be  a  small  wailing  space  where 
patients  may  sit  while  their  prescriptions  arc  being  filled.  (See  plans 
of  the  dispensaries.) 

In  the  waiting-rooms  there  should  be  placed  ample  comfortable  plain 
varnished  benches,  and  a  couple  of  couches  for  the  patients  unable  to  sit 
up,  where  the  stretchers  on  which  they  are  brought  may  be  laid  urhile 
waiting  for  examination.  The  main  door  should  be  wide  enough  to 
admit  these.  H 
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Fio.  332. — St.  Andrew's  Ulspcnsar)*,  Wuaih. 


The  medical  clinic  room  should  contain  special  appliances  and 
chair  for  opium  suicides,  and  provision  should  be  made  for  their  imi 
diate  admittance  on  a  moment's  notice.     The  medical  clinics  may 
small  as  the  patients  are  usually  seen  one  or  two  at  a  time,  and  the  numi 
of  medical  and  eye  patients  may  be  depended  upon  as  being  in  a  proj 
tion  of  not  greater  than  one  lo  two  or  three  surgical. 

The  surgical  clinics  must  be  amply  large  and  the  ventilation  shot 
be  extensive.  The  ideal  arrangement  is  an  a[>pr()ach  to  a  hollow  squi 
a  comer  near  the  entrance  or  an  ante-room  being  devoted  to  rcgistrati 
and  consultation;  the  full  side  of  one  wall  Ijcing  devoted  to  the  trealmei 
of  leg  ulcers  and  conditions  of  the  foot,  with  high  stools,  for  the  patici 
to  place  their  feet  upon,  at  a  distance  of  three  feet  or  so  from  each  othi 
a  well-lighted  side  of  the  room  to  contain  from  one  to  four  or  five  patici 
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dressing  tables  (Boone  table) '  with  ihc  foot  end  toward  the  light.  There 
should  be  a  dispensary'  storeroom  for  cotton,  oakum,  splints,  and  so  forth. 
All  walls  should  be  of  hard  plaster  with  rounded  corners,  without  cor- 
nices or  mopboards,  and  the  floors  and  a  foot  or  two  of  the  walls  should 
be  of  Portland  cement,  carefully  laid,  rounded  at  the  comers  and  free 
from  cracks  or  joints.  A  central  drain  is  an  addition  if  the  sloping  of 
the  floor  can  be  properly  laid  to  suit  it.  There  should  be  at  least  one 
available,  satisfactory  overhead  light,  and  a  stove  or  open  fireplace  for 
winter  use  and  the  supply  of  hot  water. 

If  desired,  a  special  dark  room  for  the  treatment  of  eye  cases  may  be 
included. 


MA*»*^J 


Plans  of  the  Hospitat. — It  is  customary,  and  perhaps  desirable,  that 
the  doctors  in  charge  should  plan  their  own  Institution.  But  the  plan- 
ning of  hospitals  by  inexperienced  men  has  proved  thoroughly  unsatis- 
factory on  the  whole.  Hospitals  planned  on  paper  as  the  result  of  inei- 
peritnctd  ideas  do  not  prove  satisfactory  in  practical  work.  The  sizes 
of  rooms  are  misjudged,  lighting  is  misplaced,  doors  are  wrongly  hung, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  So  that  we  advise  the  careful  examination'of  the 
plans  of  already  constructed  institutions,  the  consultation  and  acceptance 
of  the  advice  of  those  who  have  already  made  their  mistakes,  and  the  care- 

'  See  pa^-e  .150. 
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ful  consideration  of  the  suggestions  of  experienced  architects.  Woodward 
warns  us  as  follows:  i.  Adhere  as  closely  to  approved  western  standards 
as  local  conditions  and  available  funds  will  permit.  Employ  the  best 
materials  and  contractor  available.  2.  Keep  in  mind  that  a  successful 
hospital  will  inevitably  require  enlargement.  3.  Guard  against  the 
perversion  of  good  plans  by  pet  hobbies. 

Style  of  Architecture.  -There  is  little  in  the  style  of  native  buildings 
thai  is  adaptable  to  a  really  good  modern  hospital.  The  Chinese  recog- 
nise a  ho,spilal  as  a  foreign  institution  and  there  is  no  harm  in  its  living  up 
to  this  reputation.  In  a  general  way.  such  as  in  the  construction  of  the 
roof  along  Chinese  lines,  and  in  the  decoration  of  the  compound  wall,  and 
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Fig.  334.— Warim   Memorial  Ho^t&l,  Huiiiiighum.     a6xiiofect  with  an  L  16x35  '*^' 


perhaps  in  the  external  surface  of  the  hospital,  a  concession  may  be  made 
to  Chinese  ideas;  but  not  at  the  cost  of  solidity  and  durability.  Japan 
adopts  largely  foreign  methods  of  construction. 

The  undoubtedly  and  thoroughly  desirable  pavilion  plan  of  hospital 
construction,  either  one  or  two  stories  high,  is  fully  suited  to  the  matter 
in  hand,*  and  higher  buildings  arc  to  be  deprecated  on  account  of  their 
inconvenience  and  on  account  of  their  tending  to  raise  up  native  preju- 
dice. Woodward  advises  the  Gothic  type  as  particularly  suitable.  We 
prefer  the  more  classic  style. 

We  have  long  felt  that  Zenana  missions  are  not  applicable  to  China, 
even  in  the  interior  provinces.  They  have  not  only  proved  unnecessary, 
but  have  not  proved  themselves  particularly  successful.  There  is  no 
earthly  objection  to  a  western  hospital  for  women  attended  by  male  or 

'  The  Mouitden  General  is  our  tiest  plumed  institution  of  the  pavilion  i>'pc. 
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female  physicians,  but  for  all  purposes  a  hospital  constructed  for  both 
men  and  women  as  far  as  the  administrative  part  thereof  is  concerned — by 
which  wc  mean  consulting-  and  operating-rooms,  offices,  chapel,  and  so 
forth — and  a  complete  separation  oi  the  wards  [>y  a  properly  guarded 
barrier  meets  the  utmost  of  Chinese  requirements  of  good  taste  and 
practical  efficiency.  In  this  respect,  St.  James'  Hospital,  Anking,  is  a 
model  of  construction  and  propriety. 

There  is  no  belter  way  of  indicating  the  prop>er  and  most  serviceable 
method  of  main  hospital  building  construction  than  by  the  presentment 
of  a  variety  of  plans  and  illustrations  of  efficient  and  ser\iccable  institu- 
tions.    And  with  due  credit  to  the  careful  thought  and  planning  of  our 


Fig.  395.— The  Chrislian  HosplUil,  Sh.-iuhMng.     Just  nJiiifjIctcd. 


colleagues  in  China,  we  have  selected  a  dozen  or  so  of  such  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  following  are  the  main  essentials  which  must  be  provided  for 
in  the  complete  institution: 

a.  A  double  entrance,  for  men  and  women. 

b.  The  ground  floors  should  include  the  following: 

.^t  the  enlrances,  i.  recei\ing  rooms  for  patients,  that  is,  extremely 
simply  furnished  guest-rooms  in  Chinese  style,  with  a  couch  or  two  for 
temporary  waiting  purposes;  2.  an  accident  room  fitted  up  for  the  dressing 
of  small  accidents  and  the  performance  of  simple  surgical  procedures; 
3.  a  box  or  scat  for  the  doorkeeper,  who  is  the  first  absolute  requisite  of 
a  well-conducted  institution;  4.  separate  offices  for  each  physician;  5. 
a  resident's  office  and  students'  siltingroom.  6.  Linen  rooms;  7.  store- 
rooms; 8.  steward  or  superintendent's  offices;  9.  drug-room. 


HOSPTTAI-S  AND  HOSPITAL  CONS! 

lo.  On  the  one  side,  women's  medica]  wards;  on  the  other,  men's 

medical  wards. 

:r.  There  should  be  a  proper  isolation  ward  which  may  well  be 
an  outbuilding. 

It  is  desirable  to  have  either  first-  or  second-class  wards,  or  beggars' 
and  paupers'  ward  and  a  better-class  ward.    The  idea  here  is  by  no  means 
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Fig.  3j6,— Plan  o£  Si.  Agatha's  Hospital,  Pingyjn,  Sbantuog. 
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Fig.  327, — St.  Agatha's  Hos{ntal  and  doctor's  house,  Fin);>-ir,  ShamunK. 
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to  give  better  senice  to  any  prinleged  class,  but  lo  provide  accommodations 
fitted  to  the  intended  occupants.-  It  is  cruel  to  place  cleanly,  orderly,  de- 
cent patients  in  a  mbced  ward  with  filthy,  He^'radcd,  cringing  beggars  and 
low-class  coolies. 
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There  should  be  a  nurses'  room  opening  on  each  patients'  ward,  and 
a  proper  baihroom  and  latrine  as  well. 

It  is  filling  and  best  that  ihc  hospital  chapel  should  be  centrally  located 
on  the  ground  iloor.  with  outside  as  well  as  inside  approach. 

The  upper  floor  (or  more  remote  pavilions)  should  contain  surgical 
wards  for  men  and  for  women,  with  their  accompanying  nurses*  rooms, 
baths,  and  so  forth.  There  should  Ije  a  simple  but  cfTicirnl  sterile  oper- 
ating-room, and  at  a  distance  from  it  but  within  admlnislrativc  reach,  a 
septic  operating-room.  The  sterilising-room  may  be  tommun  to  the  two, 
as  well  as  the  ana;sthctisinj;-  and  recovery- rcwms.  This  floor  should 
also  contain  a  special  eye  ward,  as  many  private  rooms  a?  are  desired,  a 
microscopy  laboratory,  clcclricity-room,  examining-ronm,  children's 
wards,  and  so  forth. 

It  is  eminently  desirable  that  each  modern  institution  should  contain 
either  a  large  sun  parlour  or  at  least  a  fresh-air  provision  for  all  lubcrcu- 
lo|is  patients. 

•*.\ll  walls  should  be  constructed  with  a  damp  course,  consisting  of  ihree  or  four 
ct)urst5-of  bricks  ^lcc|x■^l  in  boiling  coiil-lar  and  set  in  ctmi-nt.  or  uf  ■.i-menl  covered 
wilh  iLspliatt-  There  should  be  no  laih-and-plaster  partition  wall*,  allowrfj  in  the 
cimsiructions.  The  ground  floors  should  be  concreted  and  sealed  wilh  cement  or 
asphalt.  The  uflEices,  where  men  spend  the  best  part  of  their  lives,  should  be  at  Iea»t 
15  feci  almve  the  ground  floor.  The  sitting-rimms  of  dwellinR-lioiises  should  also  be 
ihe  same  height  above  the  ground  floor  level,  and  over  these  should  be  ihc  sleeping 
apartment!).  Direct  sunlight  should  have  free  admittance,  at  Mjme  time  of  the  day, 
into  every  room,  through  large  windows;  and  ventUalicn  requires  particular  attention. 
The  r«.H)ms  should  be  heated  from  grates-  not  by  stoves;  preferably  those  of  the 
slow  i:ombu,stion  type,  such  as  the  "Teal''  grale,  where  the  fire  burns  or  the  hearth, 
air  for  combustion  being  admitted  through  n  channel  beneath  the  hearth  stove.  The 
floors  of  bathrooms  should  be  constructed  with  T-iron  Joists  filled  in  wilh  concrete, 
covered  with  asphalt;  and  the  floors  where  the  baths  sit,  should  converge  toward  a  i/a- 
Inch  pipes,  passing  through  the  walls,  placed  at  a  slightly  lower  level  than  the  sur- 
n>unding  part  of  the  floors  and  opening  over  gargoyles  on  the  heads  of  down  pipes 
•.lUtsidc  the  walls.  There  should  be  no  dosc<I  drains  anywhere  on  the  premises— open 
channels  are  best.  Courtyards  should  be  concreted  throughout.  Where  there  arc 
no  counyards,  the  ground  all  round  the  buildings,  for  a  breadth  of  10  feet  from  the 
wall  out,  should  be  concreted,  Ihe  outer  edge  of  which  shuulrl  form  a  shallow  channel 
leading  to  one  of  ih«  main  channels.  Water  should  Iw  led  on  to  all  the  houses  from  a 
lank  raised  lo  a  sufficient  height,  and  supplied  with  water  cleaned  by  ricrcolaiion 
through  a  filler-bed  suitably  arranged;  or  from  wells,  .^t  many  places  along  the 
Yangtze  sand  beds  are  found  at  various  depths;  wells  sunk  ihough  these  afford  a  clean 
supplyof  waterrcquiring  no  further  filtration  for  household  use.  These  wells  should 
l>c  lined  with  bricks  puddled  with  blue  clay  outside  where  surface  water  is  likely  to 
leak  in. 

"The  above  are  some  of  the  points  which  need  attention  when  erecting  places  of 
business  or  dwelling  houses  on,  or  in  the  neiglilHturlnxKl  of  the  new  settlement,  or  in 
fact  anywhere  elae,  in  low-lying  places,  other  than  along  the  Yangtze,  tu  ensure  an 
43 
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efficient  state  of  .tanilalion,  and  thereby  reduce  ihe  sick  riklc." —Customs  Heaith  Kfport, 
Wuhu,  1905. 

Operating-rooms. — See  Chapter  XTTI.  on  Asepsis  and  Antisepsis. 

Corridors  should  be  straight,  wide,  thoroughly  well  ventilated, 
always  well  H^lUcd.  and  free  from  encumbering  furniture.  Ten  by  four- 
teen feet  in  cross-section  (Woodward). 

An  excellent  sufiRCstion  by  Woodward  is  that  all  doors  should 
have  their  upper  halves  glazed  with  j<round  glass. 

The  staircases  should  be  wide  and  with  low  treads;  they  should  be 
provided  with  metal— preferably  brass— stcpguards;  and  best-quality 
linoleum  is  the  most  perfect  floor  covering  for  halls  and  stairways,  if  jt 
can  be  provided.  ' 


FIC,  JSq. — Hospital  (-(jnidiif.  \Iuuk<ten  Free  Huifiital. 


Ventilation  is  the  most  Important  item  in  hospital  construction. 
It  should  be  made  a  matter  of  conscience  that  there  should  be  one  thousand 
cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  every  bed  in  the  hospital,  this  air  space  to  be  in 
the  room  containing  the  bed.  not  to  include  bathrooms,  hall  ways,  and  so 
on.  There  should  be  one  window  to  every  two  beds.  The  ideal  is  the 
pavilion  plan,  in  which  windows  are  on  the  two  long  sides  and  one  short 
side  of  every  ward.  Jivery  private  room  must  have  at  least  one  large 
window  with  door  opposite  and  transom. 

The  particular  method  of  ventilating  is  a  matter  of  individual  selec- 
tion and  architect's  advice.  The  simplest  and  the  cheapest  is  to  intro- 
duce a  square  of  perforated  zinc  in  every  window  and  door  in  the  hospital 
to  replace  a  large  pane  of  glass  in  the  same.  These  may  most  conveni- 
ently be  placed  in  the  transoms,  and  in  small  rooms  two  such  ventilators 
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arc  belter  than  one.  Tobyn's  tubes  or  fiues,  lo  inches  square  and  6  fee 
long,  should  be  in  the  walls  of  the  wards  opening  externall}'  at  the  floo 
line  and  within  the  wards  above  the  patients'  heads.  Otherwise  they  wi] 
be  used  for  latrines,  spittoons,  and  waste-paper  baskets. 

Verandas  are  eminently  desirable,  and  in  winter  as  sun  parlj^ 
(glassed  in),  in  summer  as  open-air  places  of  refreshment,  their  vaiw 
cannot  be  over  estimated,  They  arc  desirable  from  ever>*  standpoio 
except  that  of  shutting  off  the  sunlight  from  the  wards  and  rooms,  \\l1er4 
two-sided  Hglil  is  provided  one-sided  veranda  space  is  advisable;  tvtfl 
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("lO  33c. —  Licgtrrtiallc,   Tiingkun  HoNjutat 

one-sided  light  only  is  provided,  it  is  tjuestiimable  whether  the  veranda 
does  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  We  feel  so  strongly  about  the  \irtues 
of  sunlight  in  hospital  practice  that  we  cnnsider  it  one  of  the  therapeutic 
agents  of  chief  value.  In  Si.  Luke's  Hospital.  Shanghai,  we  had  chargt 
of  two  large  wartis  over  several  years.  One  was  at  least  twice  as  brighl 
and  sunny  as  ihe  other  and  about  2  feet  wider;  and  it  was  readily  notice- 
able that  the  patients  did  better  in  that  ward,  were  more  cheerful,  happier, 
and  less  prone  lo  pnilonged  convalescence  and  infection  than  in  the 
narrower,  darker  rcHim.  We  i ailed  it  the  "Cheerful  Ward."  and  it  li 
up  to  its  name. 

No  private  room  should  l>e  less  than  11  feet  scjuare,  and  12  x  10  t^j 
very  good  average  size  for  one  patient.     Hut  as  most  patients  requil 
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allcndanl,  12  x  14  is  better.     Wards  should  be  built  not  less  than  24  feet 
wide,  und  certainly  not  less  than  12  feet  high  — 13  or  14  being  belter. 

Latrines  are  a  serious  problem.  In  a  land  where  running  walcr  is 
unknown  and  difficult  to  provide  and  where  there  is  no  sewerage 
and  therefore  water  closets  are  impossible  (in  Shanghai  even  forbidden 
by  law),  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  odourless  and  hygienic  latrines,  inter- 
nal or  external,  is  great  indeed.  The  problem  is  attempted  by  many 
(for  example,  the  Methodist  Hospital  in  Nanking)  by  placing  the  latrines 
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Fifl.  33,,_.Ft„  Mdhodbt  Mission  Hospital,  Wenchow.     FItaBoot. 


outside  the  main  Ijuilding;  l)e<lside  commodes  being  used  where  necessary. 
(The  commode  provided  by  the  British  navy  is  the  most  perfect  thing  of 
the  kind  we  know  of  (H.  M.  S.  Sick  Quarters,  Wcihaiwei.  kindness  of 
Fleet  Surgeon  F.  D.  Lumley),  but  ihc  wooden  Chinese  commode  with 
cover  is  not  bad.l 

And  certainly  for  servants  and  patients  on  the  ground  floor  such  is 
the  best  plan  to  be  followed.  Beebe  has  conslniclcd  his  outside  latrines 
as  small  brick  out  buildings  with  cement  walls  and  iioar,  thorough  vcnlila- 
lion,  wall- face  urinals  with  slanting  drainage,  and  the  usual  Chinese  di- 
%'ided  stone  footings  for  patients  at  stool.     They  are  thorou^Kl^  iM^^Rsswi.., 
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and  if  carefully  overseen  and  under  the  charge  of  an  efficient  semint, 
quite  satisfactory.  They  should  be  frequently  flushed  with  Jeyes'  fluid 
and  water. 

The  plan  of  internal  latrines  in  use  in  St.  James'  Hospital,  Anking, 
and  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  Shanghai,  was  devised  by  joint  consultation 
of  those  in  charge  of  these  institutions.     It  is  as  follows: 

Porcelain  wall  urinals  arc  provided  in  each  closet  with  running  water 
attachment,  and  the  particular  point  to  be  observed  is  thai  a  slanting 


1. 1.: 


FiC.  iij. — St  Luke's  Hospital,  Shanghui.     Main  building. 

cement  drain  should  be  placed  on  the  floor  under  each  urinal  to  catch 
overflow.  Tar  camphor  (naphthaline)  balls  are  a  cheap  substitute  for 
gum  camphor  as  a  deodorant  in  these  urinals.  They  should  be  flushed 
occasionally  and  the  floor  about  them  disinfected  from  time  to  lime.  An 
important  point  is  that  there  should  be  such  thorough  ventilation  of  the 
closet  that  drying  may  constantly  be  accelerated.  The  commodes  arc 
constructed  as  follows: 

A  large,  flat.  Ningo- varnished  seat  with  an  opening  far  too  large  to 
be  comfortably  sat  upon  is  constructed  of  hard  wood,  Ningpo-varnished; 
round  corners;  the  opening  being  directly  over  a  still  larger  mouthed 
inc  or  copper  pail  which  rests  upon  the  tile  floor  and  slips  under  the  seat, 


Flc.  334. — St.  Luke's  HospiUl,  Shanghai.     New  wards. 

pin.  When  in  use  the  lid  resis  lightly  on  the  back  of  !he  occupant,  and 
no  olhcr  provision  is  made  or  allowed  for  retaining  it.  When  the  patient 
is  finished,  the  cover  falls  of  its  own  weight  and  closes  the  commode.  The 
arrangement  is  hygienic  and  practically  satisfactory,  and  iC  ^^KssyiM  '^^^ 
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Jeyes'  fluid  is  kept  In  the  pail  and  the  whole  kept  clean  and  in  order,  and 
especially  if  a  thorough  draught  of  fresh  air  is  provided  for  dryin;;  and 
deodnrising,  there  is  no  better  latrine  to  he  made  than  after  this  model. 
But  if  the  ventilation  is  not  thorough  and  the  care  slovenly,  it.  too,  will 
fail  of  perfection.  The  pail  should  be  emptied  two  or  three  times  daily, 
cleaned,  disinfected,  and  sunned  from  time  to  time- 

Cost. — A  hospital  may  Im:  conslructed  for  almost  any  sum:  fi 
to  ten  thousand  dollars  (MexicanJ  will  construct  a  dispensar\'  as 
one  man  ought  to  undertake  to  manage     From  ten  to  twenty  or  thir^ 


les  daily, 
•  targe9 


FlO.  335.— Front  clev.-ilion  M  ilu-  Inion  M';<lical  Col 


thousand  (Mexican'  will  construct  a  simple  hosphal  for  two  chief  pi 
cians.     From  forty  to  fifty  or  more  thousand  dollars  will  construct 
efficient,  decent,  and  attractive  institution  for  three  or  more  chiefs,  to  ^ 
twenty-five  to  lifty  thousand  patients  a  year.  ^M 

Building  materials  are  cheap.  Furniture,  if  one  draws  largely  from 
Japan  or  makes  in  China,  is  also  reasonable  In  price.  Supplies  are  eX' 
pensive,  including  fruighl  and  duty  and,  at  times,  inland  Iransportalioti. 

We  cannot  close  this  simple  discussion  without  a  pica  for  better  and 
more  hygienic  ltos])ital  construction;  for  ihe  abandonment  of  the  anti- 
quatcnl  notiim  that  anything  is  good  enough  for  the  C'hintse  coolie,  bcca^ 
it  is  belter  than  what  ho  could  provide  for  himself.  And  we  would 
go  so  far  as  to  insist  that  something  of  beauty,  something  of  daintii 
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sumcthing  of  charm,  something  approaching  the  ideal,  is  by  no  means  out 
uf  place  in  hospital  cunstruction  in  this  land,  where  our  function  is  to  give 
and  to  teach  the  besl  that  we  have. 

MARGARET  ELIZA  NAST  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL,  SIKG-IU,  CHINA. 

It  is  situated  on  a  liltle  hill  outside  the  West-gale  near  the  Melhodisl  Compounei. 
The  plot  covers  alfout  i  1/2  acres  of  land.  There  arc  a  great  many  Iruil  and  banana 
treea  atid  a  vegetable  garden.  The  hospital  is  a  two-story  building,  130  feet  long  and 
50  feel  wide,  and  has  a  capacity  of  seventy  beds.  On  the  main  floor  are  two  suites  of 
rooms  for  doct<irs'  offices,  a  room  for  elcrtrical  treatment,  eye  and  dark  moras,  two 
dressing-rooms,  pharmacy,  supply-rooms,  chapel,  three  wards,  and  a  nurses'  bedroom. 
On  the  second  Iloor  are  iheoiwraling-rooro,  nine  wards,  bathroom  and  a  bedroom  for 
nur»es.  Wide  halls  run  through  the  l)ui1diT]g  on  b<ith  floors.  Three  stairways  lead 
to  the  second  floor.  Back  of  the  hospital,  connected  by  a  short  covered  passage,  is 
the  large  dining-ruom,  kitchens  and  rooms  for  nurses  and  women  sen'anls.  A  tittle 
lower  is  the  laundry*  and  a  covered  place  for  drying  clothes.  A  three-room  cottiRe 
serves  as  a  galc-housc  and  men's  dispensary. 

The  hospital  was  built  during  1904-  rgof. 


I'm.  339. — RcJir  view  of  Soochow  Ilnsptlal.     Shows  surrounding  paddy  CtrUU. 

SOOCHOW  HOSPITAL. 

The  plan  herewith  docs  nut  include  the  hospital  for  women,  which  is  next  dour, 
but  under  different  management.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  plan  the  wards  arc  quite 
separate  one  from  another,  all  connected  by  covered  pBssagewa)'s.  All  buildings 
arc  alwut  4  feet  from  the  ground,  allowing  free  circulation  of  air  underneath. 

The  total  number  of  patients  to  pass  through  our  hands  last  year  is  1.1,567. 

While  we  du  a  great  deal  of  charily  work,  everyone  who  is  able  In  do  so  is  ex- 
E)ccted  to  pay  something.  The  dispensary  patients  are  di\'ided  into  first  and  second 
classes.  The  entrance  fees  are  fifty-six  and  twenty-eight  cash,  respedively.  The 
flrst-dass  paiienu  are  seen  by  the  foreign  physician,  the  second  class  by  a  native 
graduate  with  the  foreign  physician  as  consultant.     All  flrst-class  ^ttee.<.%^^'w<«^- 
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Fig.  34D.— Ptan  of  Soochuw  H(is|)i(a),  M.  E.,  south. 

THE  ALDEN  SPEARE  MEMORIAL  HOSPITAL,  YEK-PING. 

The  plans  for  the  Alclcn  S]>carc  Memorial  Hospital  ore  largely  self-explanatory 
The  main  buiUlinii;  is  of  grey  brick,  iwo  stories  high,  and  with  an  ojitn  threc-!>torie( 
S-foot  vcrunila  qn  thrtx?  sides,  K<vinK  a  total  Ecni^thof  1Q5  feet,  with  the  total  width  of  Ui 
wings  36  feet,  and  of  the  central  building  73  feel,  including  the  rotunda. 


Fig.  34a. — Ground  plan. 


i»  the  Eirsi)  are  given  up  10  wards  and  private  rooms.  If  more  small  roonu  seem 
desirable  later  ihe  larger  wards  are  so  planned  that  ihey  may  easily  be  dj\ided  at 
any  time. 

1'arallel  with  ihc  main  hnspital  and  connected  with  it  by  a  covered  walk   10 
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feet  toiig  i«  a  pounded  eanh  wall  huilding  with  hrirk  cnrnos.    The  second  91( 
(lc^*otcd  cnlircly  to  rooms  {ur  assistanls,  siudcnls,  and  servants. 

The  chapel  is  a  story  and  a  half  hi[;h,  lea\in^  a  loft  which  may  be  used  as  a 
room.     Thi5  second  buildinR  is  1 1 7  x  38  feet  in  its  outside  dimeniuons. 

The  cost  uf  the  hospital  buildings,  when  com|Jctc,  will  be  about  ten  thouaanci 
dollars  Mexican.  For  land  and  wall  atniui  eleven  hundred  mcire  have  been  paid 
The  intention  is  to  carr>'  the  central  part  of  the  main  bospiial  half  a  story  hif 
providing  isulalion  wards  and  rooms  for  opium  cases. 

We  plan  for  a  sj-stem  of  water  pipe'-s  which  we  hope  will  give  us  an  abun^ 
supply  of  running  water,  a  convenience  hitherto  unknown  in  this  pan  of  China. 

THE  KEW  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  HOSPITAL  FOR  MEH,  CHUNG 

The  location  is  all  that  ran  he  desired  from  every  standpoint.  It  is  near  ibc 
very  centre  of  this  most  densely  [jupulalcd  city,  but  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  iso- 
lated and  sepftratcd  from  the  native  city,  being  located  in  an  extensive  bend  in  the  dty 


Fig.  343. — MethodUt  Kpt^copal  Ho»pital  for  Men,  Chungking. 


wall,  which  extends  out  and  away  from  the  city.  It  is  situated  on  next  to  the  highest 
plot  of  ground  (the  highest  being  occupied  by  a  temple)  within  the  city,  overlookiog 
ihe  Kiu-linj;  river,  M-hich  Hows  over  200  feel  berluw.  Its  position  insures  fresh  air  and 
breezes  at  all  times  from  off  the  river  below.  The  building  is  cross-shaped,  built  ol 
grey  bricks  and  grey  sandstone  trimmings.  The  main  building  is  four  stories  hi^, 
with  two  wings;  one  wing,  which  includes  a  basement,  is  four  stories,  the  other  b  Hati 
stories. 

The  length  through  the  central  corridor  to  the  outside  of  each  veranda,  is  ijt 
feet  and  the  width  of  each  wing  55  feet  with  an  8-faot  veranda  on  three  sides  of  eadi 
wing.  Ten-foot  corridors  run  the  entire  length  of  the  building,  three  in  all,  whicl 
centre  in  the  30  x  35  ventilating  shaft  in  the  centre.  Thi.<i  shaft  extends  dom  tfai 
basement  to  the  roof  through  the  four  stories  and  is  topped  by  a  skvltght,  whidi 
can  be  opened  or  closed.     The  main  staircase  is  built  in  easy  ascent  around  this 
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and  cunsista  uf  seven  flj'Kliis  of  stairs  with  a  10  x  10  foot  landing  for  each.  The 
doors,  windows,  and  flriors  are  built  of  '■ba-mu,"  which  is  harder  than  pine  and 
lighter  in  folourihannak,  wiihthe  exception  of  the  fourth  tloor.  whirh  is  made  of  pine. 

It  is  linished  in  oil  and  native  "kwanjj-iu"  or  varnish, 

Kach  floor  is  cnnnecicd  with  speaking- lubes,  which  have  been  found  a  great 
convenience.  The  food  and  water  is  carried  from  the  basement  to  each  floor  in  an 
elevator.  Gongs  on  each  floor  take  the  place  of  electric  call-bel!s.  The  basement 
contains  kitchen,  storeroom,  dining-room,  wash-house,  shower  bathroom,  laundrT,' 
room,  gymnasium,  strong  room,  and  morgue. 

The  .second  floor  has  three  medical  ward.s,  three  private  room.s,  reception-room, 
office,  cha)H:l.  two  bathrooms,  drug-room,  laboratory  and  museum,  and  denial  room 
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Fig.  jH4.^Plan  tA  the  McthoditU  Epiwopal  Hospital  for  Men,  Chungking. 

The  third  flmir  contains  three  surgical  wards,  eye  ward,  three  private  rooms  for 
foreign  patients,  two  private  rooms  for  Chinese  patients,  sterilising- room,  drcsjung- 
and  anaesthetic  room,  ope  rati  ng-ro«jm,  two  bathrooms,  and  Iccture-roum  for  medical 
students. 

The  fourth  floor  has  one  large  ward,  two  bathrooms,  linen  c)asct,  dark  room, 
two  private  rooms,  four  rooms  for  nurses,  and  contagious  ward  half-story  lugher  than 
the  others. 

The  building,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  after  tbe  style  of  "Hunt's  Block" 
Guy's  Hospital,  is  roughly  divided  into  three  portions — a  central  block  and  two 
wings;  the  central  block  has  three  floors  and  the  Mdngs  have  two.  The  total  length 
is  184  feet  by  60  feet  wide. 

The  second  floor  of  the  central  block  is  at  present  unfinislied;  beams  are  laid 
rlnwn,  but  funds  would  not  permit  us  to  put  down  the  floor  or  finish  the  ceiling.  \Vc 
hope  later  on  to  divide  this  into  private  rooms  for  better-class  patients. 

West  Wing. — The  west  wing  is  devoted  entirely  to  wards  for  male  patients,  and 
as  the  upper  and  lower  male  wards  as  well  as  the  female  ward  are  exactly  similar  in 
construction  and  arrangement,  the  present  description  will  apply  to  all  three. 
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The  wards  are  62  feet  long  and  43  feet  wide;  there  are  five  windows  on  the  north 
side  and  five  on  the  south  side;  each  window  is  3  feet  wide  by  9  feet  high.  The 
ward  is  divided  from  east  to  west  by  the  central  wall,  which  is  2  feet  thick;  thus  there 
are  two  divisions,  each  having  a  width  of  20  feet.  This  central  wall  is  arched  opposite 
the  five  windows,  but  these  arches,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  end  ones,  do  not 
extend  to  the  ground.  At  the  east  and  west  end  of  the  ward,  where  the  arches  come 
down  to  the  floor,  there  is  a  passage  way  6  feet  wide,  so  that  there  is  easy  communica- 
tion between  the  two  divisions.  The  other  arches  correspond  to  and  are  of  the  same 
size  as  the  windows,  so  that  one  gets  the  advantage  of  two  wards  side  by  side  w^ithout 
the  loss  of  room  for  a  passageway,  and  one  lavatory'  does  for  both,  and  in  addition 
the  prevailing  summer  breeze,  which  does  much  to  temper  the  summer  heat,  is  able 
to  pass  through  the  building. 

There  are  verandas  on  three  sides,  and  the  two  end  front  towers  contain  lava- 
tories below  a  water  cistern  just  underneath  the  level  of  the  roof  above.  These 
cisterns  collect  water  from  the  roof,  which  by  means  of  taps  and  pipes  can  be  used  in 
the  wards. 

East  Wing. — The  upper  story  of  the  east  wing,  as  already  stated,  is  the  women's 
ward,  and  is  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  the  men's  ward  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  building.  The  ground  floor  on  the  southern  side  is  devoted  entirely  to  out-patient 
work.  The  northern  side  forms  the  disiwnsary,  drug  storeroom,  clothes  and  bed4ing 
storeroom,  students'  classroom,  and  the  doctor's  private  office.  The  ground  floor  of 
the  sanitary  tower  is  divided  into  two  portions:  the  smaller  forms  the  dark  room  for 
examining  eyes,  while  the  larger  half  is  used  as  a  dressing-room  for  out-patients. 

Out-houses.  —  On  either  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  compound  are  two  small 
houses:  the  one  on  the  right  is  a  medicine  shop,  where  patients  who  wish  to  obtain 
more  medicine  without  seeing  the  doctor,  can  buy  what  they  want  at  other  than  dis- 
pensary hours.     On  the  left  is  the  gatekeeper's  lodge. 

The  out-houscs  behind  the  main  building  com])rise  the  kitchen,  bathrooms, 
wash-hnusc,  scrvanls"  and  siudents'  bedrooms;  the  woiid  house  is  heyontl.  This 
buihlirii;  i--  rminiclcil  hi  llu-  m;iiii  struitiirf  hv  ii  rnvi-rod  wav. 

MOUKDEN  HOSPITAL. 

The  Hospital  Building.  Our  li()S]>ital  occupies  a  consjiicuous  position,  looking 
south  over  (he  placid  waters  of  what  Is  callud  the  "Small  River."'  "The  approach  to 
the  hospital  is  by  gateways,  opening  through  a  handsome  wall-screen,  arch-shaped, 
with  stone  panel  in  the  centre  arch,  bearing  the  Chinese  characters  \Shnig  Chitig  Shih 
I  Yuan'  (Moukden  Free  Hosjntall." 

Out-door  Department. —  "The  (lis])ensary  department  consists  of  a  double- 
storied  building,  with  projecting  roof,  showing  throe  gables  fronting  south.  The 
whole  of  the  downstairs  is  devoted  to  out-door  work.  .\n  eastern  entrance  leads  into 
a  commodious  waiting-room,  45  feet  by  28  feet,  wiili  an  elliptic  arched  recess,  15 
by  12  1/2  feet.  The  roof  is  finished  in  four  arches  of  half  timber  work  with  plaster 
panels.     The  floor  is  laid  with  Tangshan  plain  tiling." 

"(.)pening  from  the  waiting-room  is  the  consulting-room,  with  the  ophthalmic 
room  adjoining,  and  immediately  beyond  is  the  dispensary,  26  feet  by  ig  feet. 
with  exit  door  for  out-jiatients.  Crossing  a  corridor  you  enter  the  doctor's  private 
room,  adjoining  which  is  a  classroom  and  laboratory.  The  upper  stor\'  consists  of  a 
large  lecture-room,  medicine  and  napery  storerooms,  and  three  dormitories  for  assist- 
ants and  dispensers,'' 


In-door  Department.— "The  in^palient  department  is  connected  with  the  dis> 
fxriisary  block  by  nieans  of  a  corridor  220  feet  long,  with  wards  opening  out  alieniaicty 
Id  rifiht  and  lett.  The  operating- mom,  hri^hi,  airy,  roomy,  lit  on  throe  sides  by  large 
plale-Klaittt  windows,  and  fumisheii  with  every  necessary  surgical  al^pliancc,  occupies 
the  first  position  nn  the  right,     A  Tcature  of  one  of  the  wards  is  a  beautiful  veranda^ 

44 


Fig.  346. — Ground  plan  »f  the  Moukden  Fru  lIospitAL 

alwmt  md  sit  ouLsidi-.  Ali  the  wards  havp  wooden  floors  and  iron  beds.  At  the  oorl 
end  of  the  corridor  is  a  dininjj-room  for  all  paticnu  who  are  able  to  leave  their  room 
uid  a  warm  comfortable  bathroom,  where  we  can  ({ivc  baths  even  in  the  oolde 
weather.    There  are  other  bathrooms  which  are  \ised  as  well  in  the  warmer  wea 
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RHENISH  MISSION  HOSPITAL,  YANGKOU. 

Description  of  the  New  Hospital. 

Thcanc-storitd  buililin^  has  a  direction  N.  W.  lo  S.  H.  All  round  is  a  raised  jilat- 
form  of  earth,  3  feet  liigb,  which,  wilh  the  iindergroiind  fundament,  gives  us  a 
basement  of  about  5  feet  hiRh,.  This  basement  will  be  used  for  a  storeroom  for 
the  many  implements  bought  for  the  industrial  department.  The  cement  floor  rests 
on  one  layer  of  bricks,  arranf^ed  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge,  spiinninK  between  the 
fundament  walls  which  separate  the  rooms  above  the  floor  Under  the  large  ward 
and  verandas  pillars  have  Iieen  erected,  from  which  start  the  arches.  Our  object 
was  lo  dispense  with  timber  in  the  basement  as  it  K'ves  food  for  white  aiUs,  is  an  annoy- 
ance in  case  of  inundation,  and  a  danger  in  case  of  fire.  The  hoa<e  contains  a  large 
ward,  a  day-room,  a  so-called  "liegerhallc,"  and  ten  smaller  rooms— see  drawing 
from  a  block  cut  here.  The  ward  has  a  heifjhl  ol  13.8  feet  all  round  and  in  the  middle 
of  32  feet.  This  p'vcs,  wilh  the  roof  ."ipace,  for  a  length  of  5a  feci  an<l  a  width  of  22 
feet,  PI4  cubic  feet  and  52  square  feci  for  the  floor  space  of  each  of  the  twenty-two 
beds  (the  fool  here  meant  ia  (he  Chinese  measure  of  35  cm.).  Twelve  larger  windows, 
S  feet  hi^h,  and  four  smaller,  give  us  a  third  of  the  area  of  the  walls.     The  roof  is  sup- 


Fig.  347. — Rhcni*h  Mi-wion  llospiial,  TungttUn.  frum  the  river. 

ported  by  five  arching  bows,  prevented  from  diverging  by  iron  bars  laid  across.  A 
ventilation  n>i)f  whose  side^  are  closed  by  shutters  runs  along  the  whole  ridge  of  the 
roof.  The  day-room  al  the  end  of  the  ward  will  aJs*i  be  used  as  dining-room.  The 
"liegerhallc,"  like  the  ilay-room  surrounded  by  mobile  shutters,  is  10  feet  wide  and 
can  arcommodale  twelve  patients.  Its  direction  toward  the  north  makes  it  a  cool 
place  during  the  summer,  anri  during  the  winter  a  protecting  shelter  against  the  north 
wind.  Al  the  corner  formed  by  the  day-ruora  and  tlie  "halle"  are  seen  a  Ijalhnwm 
and  a  Bcullen.-.  Under  the  roof  of  those  rooms  is  an  iron  reservoir  lo  conlain  onr 
supply  of  rain-walcr. 

Let  us  now  go  lo  the  second  portion  of  the  building,  separated  from  the  first  by  a 
lobby  7  feet  wide.  The  central  corridor,  looking  toward  the  river,  gives  entrarrce,  to 
our  left,  into  a  dressing-,  and  to  our  right  into  the  ward-master's  niom.  The  latter 
can  see  all  that  is  going  on  in  the  liegerlialle,  and  through  a  side  window  can  at  a  glante 
inspect  the  whole  ward.  There  arc  also  bath,  consultation,  drug,  instrument,  and 
operation  rooms;  while  there  are  three  rooms,  each  provided  vn\h  two  beds,  to  be  let 
to  patients.  A  staircase  Leads  Into  a  roomy  attic.  No  corners  or  angles  are  to  be  seen; 
cvc^>^hing  has  been  rounded.  Kach  door  and  window  has  an  inlet  for  fresh  air,  in 
the  form  of  an  independent  frame  which  can  be  raised  or  lowered.     A  laric^  cluck. 
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HOSPITALS  AND  HOSPITAl  CONSTHrCTION. 

with  iveo  faces  is  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  building  am)  can  be  seen  by  the  patients 
and  by  the  huspital  stafT.  All  Hoors  are  cemented,  except  that  uf  the  ward,  which  U 
laid  with  glazed  ijics  from  Hongkong.  Ft>r  warming  pur|ioses,  chimneys  are  built  in 
the  walls.  The  iron  tables  and  bed  frames  were  made  here.  The  patients  arc  to  sleep 
un  short  planks  laid  across  the  frame  and  are  lo  get  a  mat  and  an  earthenware  head- 
cushion.  Friends  in  Germany  have  kindly  sup[ilied  u&  with  blankets  and  clothing, 
so  that  wc  aa*  now  able  to  inirnducc  the  hospital  clothing.  Two  wells  provide 
us  with  water.  Forty  metres  distant  is  another  building  containing  the  hospital 
kitchen,  launriry,  and  rooms  for  cook  and  ser^'anls.  The  ground  covered  by  the 
main  building  has  an  area  of  616  square  metres,  that  covered  by  the  smsJlcr  one  an 
area  of  147  square  metres.  The  sum  expended,  $9,175,  gives  for  each  bed  an  outlay 
of  £30. 


BAPTIST  MISSION  HOSPITAL  AND  DISPENSARY. 
Hanyang — Hankow,  China. 


4 


The  site  coiuists  of  a  piece  of  agricultural  ground  about  three  acres  in  eximt, 
in  the  center  of  the  Hanyang  Valley  at  the  fool  oi  the  Tortoise  Hill,  a  place  about  equi- 
distant from  the  main  secliuns  of  the  city.  Though  so  conveniently  situated,  it  ba* 
the  great  advantage  of  being  in  o|>en  country.  fl 

The  whole  comixiund  has  lieen  enclosed  with  a  wall,  and  more  than  half  of  11  h^P 
been  filled  in  with  earth  for  a  depth  varjnng  from  i  to  6  feet.    This  was  cxi>cnsivc  but 
nccessar)'  on  account  of  the  luw-lying  condition  of  tbe  site.  ^1 


Fio.  jso.— American  Baptist  Mission  Union  Hospital,  Hanyang. 

The  hospital  presents  a  handsome  appearance  and  is  built  of  brick,  covered 
a  hard  fini.sh  cement  of  lime  and  black  sand,  well  rubbed  so  as  to  gi\'e  a  marble  effect  j 
the  w*hole.     Its  total  length  is  164  feel.    The  central  portion  hu^  on  the  ground 
at  the  entrance  a  porter's  room  on  one  side  and  on  the  other  a  bathroom  whctr:  patiei 
receive  their  preliminary  tubbing  before  entering  ihe  wards.     Here  al.w  is  a  waiting 
hall  and  in  the  rear  a  dark  room  fur  ophthalmic  work,  closet  for  patients*  clotl 
office-s,  and  labnratory. 

This  entrance  leads  immediately  to  the  staircase  which  is  wide  and  easy  of  a^ccnlT 
Over  the  [mrch  is  a  bright  room  enclosed  with  glass  and  ojiening  on  three  sides  so  aa 
to  admit  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  is  well  adaptc<l  for  a  few  tuberculous  patients. 
the  rear  of  the  second  stor>'  is  the  operation  room,  large  and  well  lighted.     A  st 
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staircase  leads  to  the  third  story  which  provides  an  ample  stock  room,  nurses'  room, 
and  an  unfurnished  ward  intended  for  patients  who  wish  to  break  off  the  opium  habit. 

From  this  central  building  project  two  wings,  each  with  two  stories  and  providing 
four  large  wards.  Each  ward  unit  contains  a  large  room  furnished  with  ten  beds,  a 
veranda,  two  private  rooms  with  one  bed  each,  a  ward  pantry,  a  linen-room,  bath- 
room, etc.  These  latter  rooms  form  a  slightly  smaller  block  at  either  end  of  the 
main  building,  three  stories  high,  the  topmost  story  providing  healthy,  airy  rooms 
for  assistants  and  nurses. 

Service  Block. — To  the  rear  of  the  hospital  and  at  one  side  are  the  service 
buildings  consisting  of  kitchen,  dining-room,  granary,  lamp,  coal,  and  servants'  rooms, 
together  with  a  laundry  and  drying-room.  These  out-houses  are  connected  with 
the  main  building  by  a  covered  way.  In  an  isolated  position  at  the  rear  of  the  com- 
pound is  erected  a  neat  looking  building  containing  mortuary  and  latrine. 

The  out-patient  block  is  situated  at  the  front  of  the  compound  about  100 
yards  from  the  hospital  and  provides  a  preaching  hall  with  a  seating  capacity  of  120, 
separate  waiting-room  for  women,  and  a  convenient,  up-to-date  plant  for  a  large 
out-patient  work. 
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ON  LABORATORY  METHODS. 

General  Considerations.— In  dealing  with  the  subject  of  laboratory 
methods  we  wish  to  do  so  from  the  purely  practical  point  of  view.  We 
believe  that  a  large  number  of  our  readers  in  China  have  had  but  little 
experience  of  the  practical  uses  of  those  methods  which  are  absolutely 
essential  in  the  proper  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  many  of  the  diseases 
with  which  we  are  now  dealing.  We  shall  therefore  attempt  to  set  out 
as  simply  as  possible  the  methods  to  be  employed,  placing  before  our 
readers  in  most  cases  a  single  method  only.  We  do  not  profess  that  these 
are  the  only  methods  in  common  use,  in  some  cases  not  perhaps  even  the 
best  that  could  be  given.  They  are,  however,  simple,  easily  used,  and 
sufficient  in  each  case  to  arrive  at  a  correct  diagnosis.  Many  of  our  readers 
are  men  whose  time  is  already  very  fully  occupied.  May  we  remind 
such  that  the  Chinese  have  themselves  a  special  aptitude  for  this  form  of 
work,  and  with  a  little  trouble  one  of  their  hospital  assistants  can  be  easily 
trained  to  practise  the  bulk  if  not  the  whole  of  these  laboratory  methods. 
Finally,  may  we  be  allowed  lo  remind  our  readers  that  it  is  a  scandal  and 
a  growing  scandal  that  so  much  empirical  diagnosis  is  done  in  many  of 
our  hospitals,  which  a  little  system  would  replace  by  accurate  scientific 
methods.  It  is  to  this  that  we  owe  the  great  confusion  in  the  "fevers" 
and  some  other  diseases  of  China  that  still  exists. 

HBTHODS  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  BLOOD. 

I.  For  Protozoal  Organisms,  such  as  in  malaria,  relapsing  fever, 
including  the  examination  for  kala-azar  bodies. 

Preparation  of  slides  and  cover-glasses. 

It  is  essential  for  satisfactory  examination  of  the  blood  that  all  glass 
slides  and  covers  should  be  quite  free  from  grease  and  dirt.  This  is 
easily  accomplished  as  follows:  Slides  and  cover-glasses  should  be  boiled 
separately  in  a  mixture  of: 


Bichromate  of  potash. 

8  parts. 

Sulphuric  acid, 

12  parts. 

Water, 

100  parts. 
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The  cover-glasses  should  be  dealt  into  the  solution  as  cards  are  dealt 
from  a  pack.  Boiling  should  be  for  twenty  minutes.  They  are  then 
washed  in  running  water,  or  several  changes  of  water,  till  all  trace  of  the 
bichromate  solution  has  disappeared  and  then  stored  in  spirit. 

The  Puncture. — Blood  is  commonly  obtained  either  from  the 
lobule  of  the  ear  or  from  the  finger.  If  the  latter  be  chosen  a  turn  of 
bandage  sufficiently  tight  to  compress  the  veins  is  taken  round  the  finger, 
the  spot  to  be  punctured  rubbed  vigorously  with  a  piece  of  wool  dipped 
in  spirit,  and  the  puncture  made  with  a  sharp  needle  on  the  dorsal  aspect 
of  the  finger  near  the  base  of  the  nail.  The  drop  of  blood  which  exudes 
is  just  touched  with  the  fiat  of  the  glass  slide,  when  sufficient  of  the  blood 
remains  on  the  slide  for  examination.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  let 
the  slide  actually  touch  the  finger  itself. 

Examination  of  Fresh  Blood. — A  clean  cover-glass  is  now  placed 
lightly  on  the  droplet  of  blood,  which  spreads  itself  out  evenly  under  its 
weight.  It  is  at  once  placed  under  the  microscope,  which  should  have  a 
mechanical  stage.  The  iris  diaphragm  of  the  substage  condenser  is 
gradually  closed  until  the  blood-corpuscles  are  clearly  and  evenly  illumi- 
nated over  the  whole  field  and  the  slide  examined  by  commencing  at  one 
comer  of  the  cover-glass  and  working  regularly  up  and  down  the  slide, 
shifting  it  the  breadth  of  one  field  after  each  length  has  been  examined. 

Spreading  the  Blood. — If,  however,  it  is  intended  to  stain  the  film 
the  blood  must  be  spread  out  in  a  very  thin  layer  on  the  slide;  To  accom- 
plish this  as  soon  as  the  droplet  of  blood  has  been  taken  on  the  slide,  the 
shaft  of  the  needle  used  to  do  the  puncture  is  pressed  flat  on  the  slide  at 
right  angles  to  the  length  of  the  slide  in  the  droplet  of  blood,  the  blood 
runs  along  the  needle  and  if  this  be  moved  steadily  along  the  slide  a  thin 
and  even  film  of  blood  is  left  behind.     This  is  allowed  to  dry  in  the  air. 

Staining.  Leishman's  Process. — The  stain  {see  below)  is  dropped 
on  to  the  dry  film  from  a  drop  bottle  or  with  a  fountain-pen  filler  and 
left  for  from  half  to  one  minute.  To  this  is  added,  when  this  time  has 
expired,  twice  the  quantity  of  distilled  water  dropped  on  to  the  slide  and 
well  mixed  with  the  stain  by  moving  the  slide  about.  The  mixed  stain 
and  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  film  for  five  minutes.  The  slide  is 
then  washed  with  distilled  water  and  a  drop  of  distilled  water  left  on  the 
film  for  about  one  minute.  The  slide  is  washed  again  with  distilled  water 
and  put  on  end  to  dry. 

Stimmary. 

Leishman  stain,  i— i  minute. 

With  twice  as  much  water  added.     5  minutes. 
Water  only,  1    minute. 
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When  dry  the  film  is  mounted  in  Canada  Balsam  or  ma/  be  examined 
indirectly  with  the  1/12  objective  by  putting  a  drop  of  immersion  oil 
on  the  film. 

Hote  About  the  Stain. — Leishman's  stain  ready  prepared  keeps 
extremely  badly  in  the  tropics.  By  far  the  best  way  is  to  get  the  stain 
in  solid  form  such  as  the  tabloids  supplied  by  Messrs.  Burroughs  Wellcome 
&  Co.,  and  dissolve  in  pure  methyl  alcohol  as  required.  The  firm  in 
question  supplies  methyl  alcohol  in  sealed  tubes  for  this  purpose.  In  a 
hospital  where  blood  examinations  are  frequently  made  a  tabloid  of 
Leishman  stain  dissolved  in  methyl  alcohol  will  keep  quite  good  till  the 
stain  is  used  up;  0.015  gram  of  stain  is  dissolved  in  10  c.c.  of  methyl  alcohol. 

2.  For  Filarial  Embryos. 

Fresh  Examination. — For  this  much  thicker  films  of  blood  arc 
required.  Obtained  in  the  same  way  by  puncture,  a  much  larger  drop 
of  blood  is  allowed  to  escape  and,  taken  up  on  the  slide,  a  cover-glass  is 
applied  and  the  slide  is  examined  with  the  low  power  of  the  microscope, 
the  light  being  stopped  down.  The  embryo  by  its  active  movements 
causes  a  violent  agitation  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  its  neighbourhood. 
When  this  is  observed  the  point  is  found  and  the  higher  power  turned  on. 

To  Stain  the  Embryo.— A  thick  film  is  made  and  dried  in  the  air. 
When  quite  dry  immerse  the  film  downward  in  a  vessel  of  distilled  water 
to  allow  the  hEemoglobin  to  dissolve  out.  The  slide  should  not  He  on  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel.  Dry  and  fix  in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether 
equal  parts,  for  ten  minutes  or  more,  dry.  Stain  in  a  weak  solution  of 
hfematoxylin  (see  Histological  Methods).  The  slide  may  be  examined 
from  time  to  time  to  see  how  the  staining  is  progressing.  Wash.  Immerse 
in  rain  (or  tap)  water  for  fivu  minutes.  Dry  and  mount  in  Canada 
balsam. 

3.  For  Plague  Bacilli. 

Stained  Specimens.—  A  film  is  made  of  a  drop  of  blood,  or  of  lymph 
obtained  by  puncture  of  the  enlarged  glands.  Dry  in  the  air,  pass  through 
the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp.  Place  on  the  film  a  drop  or  two  of  carbol 
fuchsin,  Allow  to  stain  for  a  few  seconds,  wash,  drv,  and  mount  in 
Canada  balsam. 

This  rapid  method  distorts  thu  l)Ioi)d  cells  l)ut  brings  out  \cry  clearly 
the  characteristic  form  of  the  bacillus  (see  Chapter  III). 

METHODS  EMPLOYED  IN  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  FiECES. 

I.  For  the  Eggs  of  Metazoal  Parasites. 

Take  a  clean  slide,  place  in  the  centre  of  the  slide  a  drojj  of  distilled 
water,  take  up  on  the  l)lunt  end  of  a  match  a  small  piece  of  faecal  matter 
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about  the  size  of  a  pin*s  head,  and  with  the  end  of  the  match  mix  it  well 
with  the  water  on  the  slide. 

A  little  practice  will  soon  teach  how  much  faeces  should  be  mixed 
with  the  water  to  give  a  film  not  too  thick  for  easy  examination.  Drop 
on  the  mixture  of  fjeces  and  water  a  cover-glass  and  examine  with  the 
low  power  (2/3  inch)  of  the  microscope,  shutting  off  most  of  the  light 
by  the  substage  iris  diaphragm.  After  a  little  practice  all  the  common 
eggs  can  be  easily  recognized  with  the  2/3  objective,  but  until  this 
experience  is  acquired  it  is  well  to  confirm  with  the  r/6  objective. 

Note  that  with  almost  any  light  the  thick-shelled  egg  of  the  ascaris 
can  be  recognized;  the  thin-shelled  ankylostome  egg  requires  the  substage 
light  to  be  cut  down  very  considerably.  Care  must  be  taken  at  fijst  not 
to  confound  pieces  of  undigested  vegetable  and  animal  material  with  the 
eggs  of  worms,  the  former  lack  the  well-defined  regular  shell  contour  that 
the  latter  possess. 

To  make  permanent  preparations  of  the  eggs  the  fjeces  should  be 
mixed  with  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  formalin  and  ringed  with  Canada 
balsam. 

2.  For  the  Examination  of  the  Smaller  Worms  Whole. 

In  the  cases  of  the  smaller  nematodes,  e.g.,  ankylostomum,  all  the 
trematodes,  and  portions  of  the  cestodes  it  is  often  desirable  to  clear  the 
worm  and  make  permanent  preparations  for  examination. 

In  the  smallest  of  a!!  sueh  as  the  ankylostome  and  the  heads  of  the 
cestodes,  it  is  sulTicient  to  ])lace  them  for  a  day  or  two  in  2  per  cent,  forma- 
lin, then  in  glycerine  and  mount  them  in  glycerine  jelly.  Such  prepara- 
tions should  be  ringed  with  Canada  balsam. 

To  prepare  the  larger  trematodes  and  mature  segments  of  the  ces- 
todes wash  thoroughly,  place  in  weak  hcematoxylin  solution  in  distilled 
water  for  four  to  five  days,  decolourise  by  transferring  to  70  per  cent, 
alcohol  with  i  per  cent,  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leave  till  sufficiently 
decolourised  to  show  the  interna!  organs.  Wash  for  twelve  hours  in 
rain  (or  tap  water).  Place  between  two  slides  held  together  at  the  ends 
by  elastic  bands  to  keep  the  specimen  flat  and  immerse  in  70  per  cent. 
alcohol  for  twcnly-four  hours.  Wash  excess  of  alcohol  from  the  slides 
with  a  little  absolute  alcohol  and  then  immerse  in  absolute  alcohol  for 
twenty-four  hours.  Without  removing  from  between  the  slides  clear  in 
creosote  or  xylol,  immersing  in  the  solution  till  quite  transparent.  Mount 
in  Canada  balsam. 

A  good  example  of  a  worm  treated  in  this  way  is  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph, page  183. 
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3.  Uore  Detailed  Methods  of  Preservation  of  Worms,  Etc.,  {Lieper's 

Method). 

Never  put  a  worm  into  water — always  take  it  direct  into  normal 
saline.  To  keep  alive  for  twelve  hours,  wrap  them  uj)  in  a  piece  of 
mesentery  or  peritoneum. 

For  all  Woims. — Take  a  tube  three-fourths  full  of  normal  saline, 
drop  worms  in,  shake  up  so  as  to  clean  them,  especially  mouth  parts. 

Nematodes  Only. 

1.  Into  normal  saline  and  shake. 

2.  Boil  some  70  per  cent,  alcohol,  and  when  just  off  the  boil,  drop 

the  worms  in  one  by  one.  This  kills  them  rai)idly,  so  that 
they  stretch  out  and  do  not  contract. 

3.  Put  into  70  per  cent,  alcohol  cold. 

4.  They  can  be  stored  in  this  for  transi)<)rt,  or  if  you  dt)  not  want 

to  go  on  cleaning  them. 

5.  To  clear,  take 

Seventy  \>ct  ct-nt.  alcohol,  95  parts. 

Glycerine,  5  parts. 

and  put  into  tail  glass.     Drop  worms  in. 

6.  Stand  glass  with  worms  on  top  of  incubator  or  other  warm  jjlace, 

and  allow  alcohol  to  evaporate  gradually  till  only  ])urc  gly- 
cerine is  left.  This  takes  about  two  days,  and  it  is  Ijad  to 
hurry  the  i)roccss. 

7.  Worms  should  now  be  clear. 

8.  Mount  in  glycerine  jelly.     Melt  this  on  slide,  jmt  worm  on  and 

let  it  sink  in.  i*ul  on  cover-glass,  and  hold  over  tlame  till 
jelly  runs  out.  Lt't  it  cool,  remove  surplus  jelly,  and  seal 
with  gold  size. 

Trematodes. 

(Fleshy  tlukcs,  see  further  on.) 

1.  Shake  and  clean  in  normal  saline.     .Add  eipial  (piantity  of  sat. 

solution  corrosive  sublimate  and  shake  at  once.  This 
should  kill  in  extended  position.  If  very  large  may  use  10 
per  cent,  formalin  instead  of  IlgCI,. 

2.  Wash  out  corrosive  with  water  (several  changes  or  in  running 

water),  then  in  70  per  cent,  alcohol — slop  here  if  you  like 
for  transport — 90  per  cent,  ditto,  and  then  into  creasotc, 
one-half  hour  each. 
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and  extremely  easy  to  work.  Razors  for  use  may  be  obtained  with  the 
microtome  as  also  may  embedding  moulds. 

An  oven  is  necessary  to  melt  the  wax,  but  there  is  no  advantage  at 
all  in  having  a  complicated  and  expensive  piece  of  apparatus.  A  small 
tin  oven  raised  on  legs  made  by  a  Chinese  tinsmith,  large  enough  to  hold 
three  or  four  wide-mouthed  two-ounce  bottles  is  all  that  is  required.  The 
heat  is  generated  by  a  glass  spirit  lamp,  such  as  is  used  in  testing  urine 
and  can  be  regulated  by  raising  the  lamp  nearer  to  the  bottom  of  the  oven. 
Such  a  lamp  bums  with  a  steady  flame  for  a  number  of  hours,  and  with 
a  little  practice  a  fairly  even  temperature  can  easily  be  maintained. 

Paraffin  Wax. — For  use  in  tropical  regions  a  wax  melting  at  52°  C. 
or  54°  C.  is  the  most  suitable. 

Hsematozylin  solution  for  staining  is  prepared  in  the  following 
manner : 

Pure  bxmatoxylin  in  tabloid  or  crystals, 

Alcohol,  95  per  cent., 

Dissolve  the  hiematoxylin  in  the  alcohol  and  add  to  it 

saturated  aqueous  solution  of  ammonia  alum 
Expose  in  an  unstoppered  bottle  for 
Filter  and  add 
Glycerine, 
Alcohol,  95  per  cent., 

Stand  in  the  light  again  for  two  weeks,  filter  and  keep  in  a  tightly 
stoppered  bottle.  The  solution  keeps  well,  and,  so  long  as  it  is  good,  it 
has  a  purplish  tinge. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  specimen  is  as  follows:  A  piece  of  the 
tissue  to  be  cut,  preferably  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  is  passed  through  a 
series  of  bottles  containing  the  following  solutions;  in  each  bottle  it  should 
be  left  for  four  hours  or  for  as  much  longer  as  is  convenient: 

1.  Fifty  per  cent,  alcohol. 

2.  Strong  spirit  (about  90  per  cent,  alcohol). 

3.  Absolute  alcohol. 

4.  Absolute  alcohol. 

5.  Chloroform, 

6.  Chloroform  saturated  with  paraffin. 

From  the  sixth  bottle  the  specimen  is  transferred  to  a  bottle  of  melted 
paraffin  in  the  o\cn  where  it  remains  for  two  hours,  and  is  then  changed 
to  a  second  bottle  of  melted  paraffin  for  another  two  hours. 

Then  place  the  specimen  in  the  embedding  moulds  surrounded  with 
melted  paraffin  and  cool  quickly  by  putting  in  cold  water. 

Remo\e  the  block  from  the  embedding  moulds,  trim  with  a  sharp 
knife  and  fix  on  the  specimen  holder  of  the  microtome  with  a  little  melted 


4  grams. 

25 

c.c. 

400 

c.c. 

3  or 

3  weeks. 

100 

c.c. 

100 

c.c. 

SECTION  CUTTING.  ^0^ 

paraffin.  Cut  as  thin  sections  as  possible  without  tearing  and,  as  a  string 
is  cut,  transfer  to  water  in  a  basin.  The  water  should  be  as  hot  as  the 
hand  can  comfortably  bear.  The  heat  spreads  out  the  sections  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  best  sections  are  chosen  and  with  the  help  of 
a  needle  floated  on  to  cover-glasses  dipped  in  the  water.  The  cover-glasses 
are  placed  on  a  flat  dish  with  the  section  uppermost,  and  the  dish  put  in 
the  hot  oven  for  half  an  hour.  This  fixes  the  section  firmly  to  the  slide. 
The  staining  and  mounting  is  carried  out  as  follows,  the  various  solutions 
being  poured  into  watch-glasses.  The  cover-glass  with  the  section  on 
it  is  immersed  in  each  solution  for  a  few  minutes. 

1.  Xylol  to  dissolve  out  the  wax. 

2.  Alcohol  to  wash  out  the  xylol. 

3.  Water  to  wash  out  the  alcohol. 

4.  Hamaioxylin  solution  until  sufficiently  stained. 

5.  Rain  or  tap  water  to  blue  the  specimen. 

6.  Counter-stain  if  desired.* 


7.  Absolute  alcohol     |  ^^  dehydrate. 

8.  Absolute  alcohol      J 


to  clear. 


9.  Clove  oil.      Not  essential  if  the  alcohol  is  perfectly 

"absolute." 
10.  Xylol. 

Mount  in  Canada  balsam. 

Note:  at  no  period  of  this  process  must  the  specimen  on  any  account 
be  allowed  to  dry. 

'Counter-staining  can  be  best  accomplished  by  the  use  of  Van  Gieson's  stain. 
The  cover-glass  is  picked  up  with  a  pair  of  forceps  and  dipped  for  about  five 
seconds  in  the  stain.  Van  Gieson's  stain  is  made  by  adding  to  a  saturated  solution 
of  picric  acid  sufficient  of  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  acid  fuchsin  to  produce  a  dark 
red  colour 
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Abscess,  liver,  240 

perinephritic,  514 

spleen,  347 
Abdominal  cases,  post -operative  treat- 
ment, 341 

operations,  355 

preparation  for,  357 
Abortion,  incomplete,  616 
Acanthoccphala,  in  animals,  208 
Acknowledgements,  Preface 
Actinomycosis,  447 
Acupuncture  needle,  30 
Ague-cake,  248 
Ague  fit,  typical,  121 
Aim,  simplicity,  336 
Alcohol  V.  ojiium.  280 
Alimentary  canal,  worms  iti,  li,^ 
Amblyopia,  622 
Amenorrhd'a,  607 
Anaisthetic,    in    ahdoniinal    (Operations, 

357 
Anagnostakis  and   Holz.   ojjeration  for 

entropion  of  upper  lid,  621; 
Aneurisms,  577 
Animals,    i)arasites   found   in,    Braun's 

classification,  200 
Ankle,  diseases  of,  405 
Ankylostomiasis,  177 
Ankylostomum  duodenale,  174 

distribution  of,  50 
Antagonism,  absence  of,  24 
Appendicitis,  3(16 
Appendicostomy,  366 
Ajipendix  on  laboratory  methods,  Oyg 
Architecture,  hospital,  670 
Arthritis,  Ronorrhteal,  401 

septic,  399 

syphilitic,  402 

tuberculous,  402 
Asepsis  and  Antisepsis,  336 

in  abdominal  operations,  357 
Ascaris  lumbricoides,  165 
Ascites,  operations  for  relief  of,  380 
Assistants,  training  of ,  336 


Bacillus  pestis,  67 

typhosus,  82 
Barbers'  ear-cleaning  tools,  21 
Baths,  348 
Bedbug,  414 
Bedding,  in  wards,  348 
Beri-beri,  a  peripheral  neuritis,  105 

differential    diagnosis   from   neph- 
ritis and  trichinosis,  513 

distribution  of,  47 

fulminating  case,  113 

mild  case,  1 13 

recognUion  of,  512 

treatment,  1 14 

typical  case,  i  lo 
Hicr's    treatment    of    tuberculosis    in 
children,  26S 

liyperaimia  treatment  of  tubercu- 
lous arthritis,  403 
Blackwater  fever,  distribution  of,  48 

Sternberg's  mixture  in,  130 
Bla<l(UT,    Boone's  postural  treatment, 

ru]iture  of,  5  14 

Blood  examination  for  filarial  embryos, 
701 
])lague  bacilli,  701 
])rotozoal  organisms,  699 

Bones,  diseases  of,  385 

Boone's    bladder  treatment,    postural, 

teak  tables,  350 
Bowel,  excision  of,  365 
Brain,  diseases  of,  253 

tumours  of,  253 
Breast,  elephantiasis  of,  149 
Breasts,  male,  304 
Brigands'  maiming  of  victims,  305 
Bubonic  plague,  72 
Buboes,  idiopathic,  74 
Bubo  in  plague,  72 


Cachexia,  malarial,  122 
Csesarean  section,  618 
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Calculus,    prevalence    in    province    of 
Kwangtung,  533 

of  North  Anhud,  533 
Carbolic  acid,  in  plague,  77 
Carcinoma  of  rectum,  480 
Cervix,  cancer  of,  610 
Catgut,  345 
Cestodes,  190 
Chancroids,  600 

Children,  Bier's  treatment  of  tubercu- 
losis in,  368 

dysentery  in,  363 

general  treatment,  notes  on,  358 

intestinal  diseases  of,  363 
Chinese  deaths,  returns  of,  650 

infant,  358 

laws  of  health,  645 

native,  practitioner  qualifications 

of,   13 

operation  for  entropion,  63 1 
patient,  7 

physician,  preparation  of,  16 

womanhood,  modesty  of,  603 

Cholera  bacilli,  examination  in  fsces  of, 

703 
distribution  of,  45 

Chorea,  354 

Choroid,  tumours  of,  633 

Chyluria,  148 

Circulatory  system,  parasites  of,  141 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  346 

delayed  congenital  syphilitic,  246 
Cirrhus  carcinoma,  480 
Clinical  diagnosis,  worthy,  26 
Clinic,  medical,  668 

surgical.  668 
Cloncrchis  sinensis,  188 

distribution  of,  50 
Comma  bacillus,  Koch's,  86 
Congenital  absence  of  rectum,  265 
Conjunctiva,  bacteriology  of,  623 
Conscience,  technical,  336 
Convalescents,  home  for,  664 
Convulsions,  infantile,  254 
Cornea,  conic,  623 

ulcer  of,  628 
Corridors,  hospital,  675 
Cranial  nerves,  lesions  of,  251 
Cyclophyllidiffi,  192 
Cysts,  dental,  473 

multilocular,  61  5 

ovarian,  61 1 

Danger   to    physician   in    treatment    of 
gonorrhcca,  601 


Death,    apparent,   resuscitation   after, 
Crile's  method,  384 
on  operating-table,  384 
Deaths,  Chinese,  returns  of,  650 
Shanghai  returns  of,  659 
Decree,  Imperial,  opium,  300 
Deformities,  artificial,  305 

from  lack  of  treatment  of  bone 
disease,  385 
Deformation,    voluntary,    in    beggars, 

305 
Dengue,  characteristic  rash,  78 

initial  rash,  79 

treatment  of,  79 
Dental  cysts,  473 
Dermoids,  pelvic.  617 

teratoma,  481 
Diagnosis,  worthy  cUnical,  36 
Dibothriocephalus,  191 
Diet,  full  table,  260 

starchy,  minus  fat  and  sugar,  359 
Digitalis,  cardiac,  failure  of,  77 
Digits,  accessory,  303 
Diseases,  important,  geographical  dis- 
tribution of,  30 

known  to  scientific  medicine,  27 

occupational,  315 

tropical,  special  study  of,  4 
Dispensary,  plan  of,  666 

site  of,  665 
Dressings,  350 
Dressing  holder,  351 
Drugs,  Chinese,  inorganic,   17 
Drug  room,  668 
Dysentery,  216 

acute,  219 

chronic,  231 

distribution  of,  45 

rules  for,  326 

subacute,  221 


Ear-cleaning  tools,  barbers",  21 
Ear,  diseases  of,  640 
Educate,  the  watchword.  65S 
Educational  aim  of  foreign  physician,  9 
Elbow-joint,  diseases  of,  405 

about,  406 
Elephantiasis,  148 
Elephantoid  tumour,  494 
ElephantiasiS'filariasis,  distribution  of, 

49 
Empirical  practice,  old,  13 
Endothelioma,  471 
Enteric  fever,  Widal's  reaction,  S3 
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Entropion,  Chinese  operation  for,  63 1 
of  upper  lid,   operation  of  Anag- 
nostakis  and  Hotz,  629 

Epilepsy,  354 

Epulis,  467 

Evidence,  total,  not  inconsiderable,  36 

Eye  diseases,  prescription  for  refractive 
errors,  622 

Favus,  a  similar  destructive  condition, 
448 

Fscal  fistula,  366 

Fjeces,  examination  of,  701 

Fasciolopsis  busldi,  183 
distribution  of,  50 

Fee,  double  for  venereal  patients,  60 1 

Fever,  blackwater,  distribution  of,  48 
Sternberg's  mixture  in,  130 
double  continued,  334 
enteric,  Widal's  reaction,  83 
elephantoid,  145 
glandular,     infectious     character, 

331 
Malta,  night  sweats  in,  81 

rheumatic-like  attacks  in,  81 
puerperal,  619 
relapsing,  134 

distribution  of,  48 
rheumatic,  acute,  273 
seven  day,  79 

characterized  by  toxffimic  jaun- 
dice, 332 
three  day,  79 
typhus,  rash,  85 
urticarial,  uselessness  of  drugs  in, 

334 
Fevers,  eruptive,  270 

"Place,"  334 
Fibroids,  large,  494 
Filaria  bancrofti,  152 
Filarial    embryos,    blood    examination 

for,  701 
Flea,  413 

sand, 414 
Floors,  polished  hardwood,  352 
Footbinding,  309 
Footstool,  351 
Foreskin,  elephantiasis  of,  151 


Galvanic  platinum  needle,  633 
Gangrene,  syphilitic,  583 
Gastroenterostomy,  362 
Gate-room,  666 
Gigantism,  304 
Ginseng,  Korean,  18 


Glands,  tubercular,  269 
varicose  groin,  148 
Gleet,  frequent  in  married  men,  594 
Gloves,  rubber,  344 
Goitre,  endemic  areas,  distribution  of, 

Gonorrhoea,  danger  to  attending  physi- 
cian, 601 
rubber  gloves  in  treatment  of,  600 
Gordiacea,  182 
Gumma,  prevalence  of ,  581 
Gynaecology,  603 

Hsmatoxylin  solution  in  examination 

of  fffices,  706 
Haemoptysis,  endemic,  140 
Hsmorrage,  in  septic  osteitis,  393 
Haffkine's    and    Kitasato's    treatment 

of  plague,  76 
Harelip,  304 

Harmfulness  of  opium  habit,  377 
Health.  Chinese  laws  of,  645 
Heart  disease  (valvular),  583 
Helminths,  diagnostic  table  of,  199 
Hepatitis,  acute,  238 
Hernia,  367 

abdominal,  379 

double  inguinal,  376 

differential  diagnosis  from  hydro- 
cele, 517 

infantile,  375 

inguinal,    choice  of  operation   on, 

369 

operations  for  radical  cure  of,  375 

strangulated,  374 

umbilical,  379 
Hip,  diseases  of,  403 
Home,  convalescents,  664 
Hongkong,  infectious  diseases,  1904-5, 

652 
Hospital,  architecture,  670 

good,  result  of  growth,  665 

]>Ians,  variety  of,  671 
Hospitiils,  fitly  located,  664 
Hotz  and  Anajjiiostakis,  operation  for 

entropion  of  upper  lid,  629 
Hutchinson's  teeth,  587 
Hydatidiform  mole,  fti6 
Hydrocele,  differential  diagnosis  from 

hernia,  3 1  7 
Hyilroccpliakis,  254 
Hysteria,  254 

Idiopathic  biibues,  74 
Illustrations.  Preface 
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Important   diseases,   geographical   dis- 
tribution of,  30 
India,  vaccination  in,  648 
Indulgence,  deliberate,  of  opium  habit, 

278 
Infant,  Chinese,  258 
Infection  of  parts  punctured,  morphine 

habit,  394 
Infections,  surgeons   in  China  subject 

to,  34S 
Infectious  disease,  per  cent,  of,  650 

Hongkong,  1904-5,  652 
Information,  chief  sources  of,  27 
Injection  treatment  of  syphilis,  590 
Insane,  general  paralysis  of,  254 
Insanity,  alcoholic,  357 

climacteric,  257 

epileptic,  257 

of  lactation  period,  257 

of  puberty  and  adolescence,  257 

puerperal,  257 
Instruments,  in  abdominal  operations, 

355 
Chinese  non-surgical,  19 
Interior  v.  treaty  port  practice,  i 
Intestinal     amoeba',     examination     in 
fseces,  703 
diseases  of  children,  263 
Intestine,  operations  on,  263 
Iodine,  method  of  skin  preparation,  340 

Joints,  diseases  of,  385 

Kala-azar,  130 

distribution  of,  48 
Keloid,  curious  form  of,  436 
Keratitis,  neuroparalytic,  633 
Kidney,  amyloid,  512 

tumours  of,  514 
Kidneys,  tuberculosis  of,  512 
Kitasato's  and  Haffkine's  treatment  of 

plague,  76 
Kitchen,  Chinese,  354 
Knee,  diseases  of,  404 
Koch's  comma  bacillus,  86 

Laboratory  methods,  appendix  on,  699 
Land,  early  provision  of,  665 
Language,  Chinese,  good  knowledge  of,  4 
Lateral  anastomosis,  363 
Latrines,  hospital,  677 
Laws  of  health,  Chinese,  645 
Leg,  elephantiasis  of,  149 
Leishman's  staining  process,  in  blood 
examination,  700 


Leprosy,  anflesthetJc  variety,  98 
curative,  103 
diagnosis  of,  100 

differentiation  from  syphilis,  100 
distribution  of,  46 
incubation  period,  96 
mucular  variety,  96 
mode     of     transmission,     Chinese 

ideas  of,  95 
preventative,  loi 
race  predisposition,  96 
treatment  of,  loi 

surgical,  104 
tubercular  variety,  98 
Ligature  material,  in  abdominal  oper- 
ations, 356 
Lipoma,  occupational,  457 
Literature,  provision  of  medical,  6 
Lithotomies,     tabular     statement     of, 
Kuhne   and    Olpp,    Tungkun, 
J  900-09,  543 
Liver,  abscess,  240 

cirrhosis  of,  246,  324 

delayed     congenital     syphilitic, 
246 
tropical,  235 
worms  in,  164 
Locomotor  ataxia,  252 
Louse,  414 

Lungs,  worms  in,  139 
Lupus  vulgaris,  408 
Lymjihadenitis,  chronic,  498 
Lymi)hatic  system,  parasites  of,  141 

Maiming,  brigand's  victims,  306 
Malaria,  action  of  quinine  in,  123 

complications  with,  121 

distribution  of,  47 

hypodermic  use  of  quinine  in,  128 

prophylactic  use  of  quinine  in,  126 

subtertian  form,  120 

treatment,  prophylactic,  123 
Malarial  cachexia,  122 

infection,    Chinese  instruction    in, 

654 
Male  breasts,  304 
Malignant    diseases,    operation    for,    in 

mission  hospitals,  501 
epulis,  467 
Malpresentation,  617 
Malta  fever,  night  sweats  in,  81 

rheumatic-like  attacks  in,  81 
Mayo  brothers',  method  with  patient, 

340 
McGinty,  303 
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Measles,  Chinese,  273 

Medicine,  scientific  administration  uf, 

9 
Meningitis,  253 

epidemic  cerebrospinal,  353 

spinal,  35a 

tubercular,  269 
Mental  enfeeblement,  states  of,  357 
Metazoal    parasites,    eggs    of,    in    ex- 
amination of  faces,  701 
Microscopes,     non-constant     use    by 

medical  men,  36 
Micrococcus  melitensis,  80 
Migraine,  354 
Missions,  Zenana,  670 
Modesty  of  Chinese  womanhood,  602 
Mole,  hydatidiform  (vesicular),  61  ft 
Morphine  habit,  393 

infection  of  parts  punctured,  294 

scars  of  needle,  3 1  5 
Mosquitoes,  infected,  protection  from, 
124 

protecting  houses  from,  124 
Mumps,  similar  acute  affection,  271 
Myelitis,  transverse,  252 
Myiasis,  197 

Nares,  anterior,  cicatrisation  of,  434 
Nasal    and    vomer    bones,    destnictivt- 

ulceration  of,  587 
Necator  americanus,  distribution  of,  50 
Necrosis,  of  hard  palate,  395 

of  vault  of  skull,  395 

of  the  sternum,  395 
Needle,  deadly  acupimctun-.  30 
Nematodes,  165 

in  animals,  169 
Nephritis,  1 2  i 

differential    diagnosis    from    beri- 
beri and  trichinosis,  513 
Nerve,  vagus,  afTections  of,  251 
Nerves,  CTanial,  lesions  of,  251 

spinal,  lesions  of.  251 
Nervous  affections.  5S5 

system,  functional  diseases  of,  254 
Neuralgia,  254 
Neuritis,  251 

multiple.  251 
Night  sweats  in  Malta  fever,  Si 
Nomenclature,  Chinese  poetic,  i  7 
Nosologic  tables,  5  2 

Obstetric  operations,  615 
Occupational  diseases,  315 

lipoma,  457 
CEsophagus,  stricture  of,  322 


Operating  rooms,  675 

in  abdominal  operations,  355 
table.  344 

death  on,  384 
Operation,  need  of  re-commencing,  344 
Operations,    partial,   inefficiency  of,  in 

tuberculosis,  268 
"Ojjhthalmia  in  the  East,"  selections 

from,  625 
Opium,  cause  of  death,  385 
commission,  301 
decree.  Imperial,  300 
regulations  of,  300 
remedies,  391 
resolutions,  301 
smokers,  percentage  of,  285 
suicide,  395 

habit,  as  a  deliberate  indulgence, 
278 
for  relief  of  pain,  278 
cure  for,  by  gradual  withdrawal, 
388 
by  retreat,  387 
by  sudden  withdrawal,  288 
harm  of,  288 
smokers  cured,  283 
vs.  alcohol,  286 
( tpsonic-index  calculations,  268 
Orchitis,  acute,  599 
Os  calcis,  chronic  enlargement  of,  333 
Osteitis,  septic,  389 
syphilitic,  394 
tuberculous,  31)3 
Ovaries,  affections  of,  Oii 
Ovary,  tumours  of,  611 
Overcrowding  wards,  350 
Oxyuris  verniicularis.  172 


Pidato,  hard,  necrosis  of,  395 
Paragonimus  westermani,  139 

distribution  of,  49 
P.iralysis,  agitans.  254 

facial,  251 

j^encral,  of  insane,  254 

Landry's.  252 

pseudohy]>crtrophic,  muscular,a56 
I'araplegia,  jirimary  spastic,  252 
Parasites  of  circulatory  and  lymphatic 
systems,  141 

found  in  animals,  Braun's  classifi- 
cation, 200 

metazoal,  pathogenicity  of,   137 
Partial    operations,    inefficiency   of, 
tuberc.vj.lcy!j\%,  1^% 
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Patient,  Chinese,  7 

Mayo  brothers'  method  with,  340 
Pelvic  dermoids,  617 

tumours,  617 
Perforation,  from  outside,  383 

internal,  383 

of  living  children,  617 
Perinephritic  abscess,  514 
Peritoneal  cavity,  operations  in,  361 
Peritonitis,  tubercular,  269 
Pestis  minor,  74 
Phagadenic  ulceration,  583 
Phthisis,  369 

Placenta,  retention  of,  619 
Plague,  bacilli,  blood  examination  for, 
701 

bubonic,  72 

carbolic  acid  in,  77 

distribution  of,  45,  67 

pneumonic,  74 

prophylaxis,  75 

septicamic,  73 

sequelae  of  bubonic,  73 

surgical  treatment  of,  77 

treatment  of,  Haffkine's  and  Kita- 
sato's,  76 
prophylactic,  76 
with  serums,  77 
Plans,  hospital,  variety  of,  671 
Plasmodium  malarise,  119 
Plasters,  Chinese,  ig 
Plathelminthes,  in  animals,  200 
Pneumonic  plague,  74 
Poetic  nomenclature,  Chinese,  i  7 
Poisoning,  varnish,  315 
Poliomyelitis,  anterior,  252 
Polypi  of  uterus,  609 
Post-rectal  tumour,  487 
Practice,  interior  vs.  treaty  port,  1 

old  empirical,  13 
Practitioner,    qualifications    of    native 

Chinese,  12 
Prescription  for  cough,  Chinese,  19 
Private  rooms,  676 
Prolapse  of  uterus,  608 
Prophylactic  treatment  of  malaria,  123 

use  of  quinine  in  malaria,  126 
Protozoal    organisms,    blood    examina- 
tion for,  699 
Pseudophyllida?,   191 
Psychoses,  fulminating,  256 
Puerperal   fever,  619 

Quackery,  protection  of  Chinese  from,  9 
Quinine,  ai.-tii.in  in  malaria.  133 


Quinine,  hypodermic   use   in  malaria, 
138 
in  China,  90 
prophylactic  use  in  malaria,  136 

Rash,  characteristic  dengue,  78 

initial  dengue,  79 

typhus  fever,  85 
Rectum,  carcinoma  of,  480 

congenital  absence  of,  265 

stricture  of,  330 
Refractive  errors,  prescription  for,  633 
Regulations  of  opium,  300 
Relationships,  friendly,  24 
Relapsing  fever.  134 

distribution  of,  48 
Relief  from  pain,  opium  habit  for,  378 
Remedies,  opium,  301 
Respiration,  artificial,  in  opium  suicide, 

39S 
Resolutions,  opium,  301 
Retreat,  cure  for  opium  habit,  287 
Rheumatic-like  attacks  in  Malta  fever, 

81 
Rheumatic  fever,  acute,  273 
Rickets,  rarity  of,  262 
Rubber  gloves,  344 

in  treatment  of  gonorrhoea,  600 
Rupture,  bladder,  514 

in  liver  abscess,  243 
Rules  for  dysentery,  226 

stone  operation,  530 

ulcers,  420 
Scars,  3  14 

due  to  morphine  needle,  315 
Schistosomum  japonicum,  156 

distribution  of,  49 
Scientific  medicine,  administration  of, 

9 
diseases  known  to,  27 
Sclerosis,  disseminated,  252 
Scrotum,  elephantiasis  of,  149 

•    lymph,  148 
Senile  cataract  in  China,  operation  for, 

636 
Septic  arthritis,  399 

osteitis,  389 
Septic£eniic  plague,  73 
Sequeke  of  bubonic  plague,  73 
Serum  treatment  of  plague,   77 
Seven-day  fever,  79 
Shanghai    returns    of  Chinese  deaths, 

igo8,  659 
Shoulder-joint,  diseases  of,  405 
Skin  diseases,  prevalence  of  dryer,  407 
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Skin  diseases,  grafting,  430 

iodine  method  of  preparation,  340 
Skull,  necrosis  of  vault  of,  395 
Snakes,  venomous,  326 
Sodomy,  603 

causing  rectal  stricture,  333 
Sources  of  information,  chief,  a  7 
Sparganum  mansoni,  19a 
Specialty  of  China,  tumours,  451 
Specialization  of  foreign  physician,  3 
Spinal  amesthesia,  a  68 

analgesia,  359 

cord,  diseases  of,  253 

nerves,  lesions  of,  251 
Spleen,    chronic   malarial   enlargement 
of,  348 

tropical  abscess  of,  247 
Sprue,  a 38 

distribution  of,  46 
Sterility,  607 
Sternberg's     mixture     in     blackwater 

fever,  130 
Sternum,  necrosis  of,  395 

resection  of,  395 
Stomach,  cancer  of,  362 

operations  on,  362 
Stomatitis,  epidemic,  213 

gangrenous,  315 

scorbutic,  214 
Stone,  chemical  examination  of,  524 

conditions  of  development  in,  569 

varieties  of,  525 
Stricture,  in  gonorrhcca,  598 

of  rectum,  230 
Strongylidse,  174 
Strongyloides  intestinales,  172 
Subhixation,  406 
Subtertian  form  of  malaria,  120 
Surgeons,  subject  to  infection,  345 
Surgical  treatment  of  plague,  77 
Suicide,  opium,  295 

Syphilis,  differentiation    from    leprosy, 
100 

distribution  of,  44 

hereditary,  587 

injection  treatment,  590 

tracts  on,  593 
Syphilitic  gangrene,  583 

Table,  Boone  teak,  350 

oiierating,  344 
Ta;nia  echinococcus,  196 

saginata,  193 

solium,  193 
Territory,  large,  fairly  well-covered,  2  6 


Tetany,  254 

Three-day  fever,  79 

Tinea  imbricata,  431 

Tobacco  and  alcoholic  amblyopia,  fiaa 

Torticollis,  spasmodic,  354 

Tracts  on  syphilis,  593 

Trematodes,  183 

Treponema  pallidum,  573 

Trichina  spiralis,  183 

Trichinosis,  differential  diagnosis  from 

beri-beri  and  nephritis,  513 
Trichocephalus  trichiuris,  169 
Tropical  diseases,  special  duty  of,  4 
Tubercular  glands,  369 

infiltration,  410 

meningitis,  369 

peritonitis,  364 
Tuberculin,  268 
Tuberculosis,  267 

distribution  of,  43 

in  children,    Bier's    treatment    of, 
268 

inefficiency  of  partial  operations  in 
368 

prevention  of,  649 
Tubes,  affections  of,  611 
Tumours,  brain,  253 

elephantoid,  494 

kidney,  514 

ovarian,  61 1 

pelvic,  617 

specialty  of  China,  451 

uterus,  609 
Typhoid  epidemics,  8a 
Typhus  fever,  rash,  85 

Ulcers,  rules  for,  430 
Urine,  elderly  patients',  512 

microscopic  findings  of,  511 
Uterus,  functional  affections  of,  606 

retroverted  gravid,  608 

Vaccination,  universal,  648 
Vagina,  affections  of,  605 
Vagus  nerve,  affections  of,  251 
Valvular  heart  disease,  583 
Varicose  groin  glands,  148 

ulcers,  419 
Varnish  poisoning,  315 
Ventilation,  hospital,  675 
Verandas  desirable,  676 
Veruca  filiformis,  476 
Vesical  calculus,  distribution  of,  5 1 

in  women,  529 
Vesicular  mole,  616 
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Vitiligo,  symmetrical,  438 

Vomer  and  nasal     bones,     destructive 

ulceration  of,  587 
Vulva,  affections  of,  604 
elephantiasis  of ,  151 

Waiting -room,  666 

Wards,  bedding  in,  etc.,  348 

overcrowding.  350 

site  of,  663 
Widal's  reaction,  83 
Withdrawal,  gradual,  of  opium  in  cure, 
388 

sudden,  of  opium  in  cure,  a88 


Worms,  examination  of  smaller  whole, 
in  fsces,  703 
inhabiting  alimentary  canal,  1 64 
the  lungs,  140 
the  liver,  164 
preservation  of ,  137,  703 
seat,  173 
whip,  169 
Wrist,  diseases  of,  405 

Yaws,  135 

Zenana  missions,  670 
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